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THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LED. 

I N 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so 
busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to 
have had little leisure for any other literary exertion, or, in¬ 
deed, even for private correspondence h He did not favour 
me with a single letter for more than two years, for which 
it will appear that he afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assistance to 
his friends, and others, in revising their works, and in writing 
for them, or greatly improving their Dedications. In that 
courtly species of composition no man excelled Dr. Johnson. 
Though the loftiness of his mind prevented him from ever 
dedicating in his own person ^ he wrote a very great number 

^ Had he been ‘ busily employed ’ he would, no doubt, have finished 
the edition in a few months. He himself had recorded at Easter, 
1765 : ^My time has been unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream 
that has left nothing behind.’ Pr, and Med., p. 61. 

Dedications had been commonly used as a means of getting money 
by flattery. I. D’Israeli in his Calaviiiies of Atiihors, i. 64, says:—‘ Ful¬ 
ler’s Church History is disgraced by twelve particular dedications. It 
was an expedient to procure dedication fees; for publishing books by 
subscription was an art not yet discovered.’ The price of the dedica¬ 
tion of a play was, he adds, in the time of George I, twenty guineas. 
So much then, at least, Johnson lost by not dedicating How¬ 

ever, when he addressed the Plan of his Dictionary to Lord Chester¬ 
field {a 7 ite, i. 212) he certainly came very near a dedication. Boswell, 
in the Hypochondriack, writes :—* For my own part, I own I am proud 
enough. But I do not relish the stateliness of not dedicating at all. 
I prefer pleasure to pride, and it appears to me that there is much 
pleasure in honestly expressing one’s admiration, esteem, or affection 
in a public manner, and in thus contributing to the happiness of an¬ 
other by making him better pleased with himself.’ Lo?idon Mag. for 

II —I of 
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Dedications. 


[A.D. 1765. 


of Dedications for others. Some of these, the persons who 
were favoured with them are unwilling should be mentioned, 
from a too anxious apprehension, as I think, that they might 
be suspected of having received larger assistance ^; and some, 
after all the diligence I have bestowed, have escaped my en¬ 
quiries. He told me, a great many years ago, ^ he believed 
he had dedicated to all the Royal Family round*;' and it 
was indifferent to him what was the subject of the work 
dedicated, provided it were innocent. He once dedicated 
some Musick for the German Flute to Edward, Duke of 
York. In writing Dedications for others, he considered him¬ 
self as by no means speaking his own sentiments. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitted to write 
to him when I had any thing worthy of communicating. I 
generally kept copies of my letters to him, that I might have 

1782, p. 454. His dedications were dedications of friendship, not of 
flattery or servility. He dedicated his Tour to Corsica to Paoli, his 
Tour to the Hebrides to Malone, and his Life of fohnson to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Goldsmith, in like manner, distrest though he so often was, 
dedicated his Traveller to his brother, the Deserted Village to Sir 
Joshua, and She Stoops to Conquer to Johnson. 

' A passage in Boswell's letter to Malone of Jan. 29, 1791 (Croker's 
Boswell, p. 829), shows that it is Reynolds of whom he is writing. ‘ I 
am,’ he writes, ‘ to cancel a leaf of the first volume, having found that 
though Sir Joshua certainly assured me he had no objection to my 
mentioning that Johnson wrote a dedication for him, he now thinks 
otherwise. In that leaf occurs the mention of Johnson having writ¬ 
ten to Dr, Leland, thanking the University of Dublin for their diplo¬ 
ma.’ In the first edition, this mention of the letter is followed by the 
passage above about dedications. It was no doubt Reynolds’s Dedi¬ 
cation of his Discourses to the King in the year 1778 that Johnson 
wrote. The first sentence is in a high degree Johnsonian. ‘ The reg¬ 
ular progress of cultivated life is from necessaries to accommodations, 
from accommodations to ornaments.’ 

^ ' That is to say,’ he added, ' to the last generation of the Royal 
Family.’ %t.^post, April 15, 1773. We may hope that the Royal Fam¬ 
ily were not all like the Duke of Gloucester, who, when Gibbon brought 
him the second volume of the Decline and Fall, ' received him with 
much good nature and affability, saying to him, as he laid the quarto 
on the table, “ Another d—d thick, square book! Always scribble, 
scribble, scribble! Eh ! Mr. Gibbon T ’ Best’s Memorials, p. 68. 

a full 
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a full view of our correspondence, and never be at a loss to 
understand any reference in his letters h He kept the greater 
part of mine very carefully; and a short time before his 
death was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and 
order them to be delivered to me, which was accordingly 
done. Amongst them I found one, of which I had not made 
a copy, and which I own I read with pleasure at the distance 
of almost twenty years. It is dated November, 1765, at the 
palace of Pascal Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and 
is full of generous enthusiasm ^ After giving a sketch of 
what I had seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus: 

‘ I dare to call this a spirited tour. I dare to challenge your 
approbation.' 

This letter produced the following answer, which I found 
on my arrival at Paris: 

A Mr, Mr, Boswell, chez Mr, Waters, Banquier^ a Paris, 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till your 
arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a 

^ Such care was needless. Boswell complained June 24, 1774), 
that Johnson did not answer his letters, but only sent him returns, 

® ‘ On one of the days that my ague disturbed me least, I walked 
from the convent to Corte, purposely to write a letter to Mr. Samuel 
Johnson. I told my revered friend, that from a kind of superstition 
agreeable in a certain degree to him as well as to myself, I had, during 
my travels, written to him from Loca Solennia, places in some meas¬ 
ure sacred. That, as I had written to him from the tomb of Melanc- 
thon (seey^>r2f, June 28,1777), sacred to learning and piety, I now wrote 
to him from the palace of Pascal Paoli, sacred to wisdom and liberty.’ 
Boswell’s Tour to Gorstca, p. 218. How delighted would Boswell have 
been had he lived to see the way in which he is spoken of by the biog¬ 
rapher of Paoli: " En traversant la Mediterranee sur de freles navires 
pour venir s’asseoir au foyer de la nationalite Corse, des homines graves 
tels que Boswel et.Volney obeissaient sans doute a un sentiment bien 
plus eleve qu’ au besoin vulgaire d’une puerile curiosite.' Hisioire de 
Pascal Paoli, par A. Arrighi, i. 231. By eveiy Corsican of any educa¬ 
tion the name of Boswell is known and honoured. One of them told 
me that it was in Boswell’s pages that Paoli still lived for them. He 
informed me also of a family which still preserved by tradition the 
remembrance of Boswell’s visit to their ancestral home. 


sparing 
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Boswell's Return to London, 


[A.D. 1766. 


Sparing and ungrateful correspondent. Be assured, for the pres¬ 
ent, that nothing has lessened either the esteem or love with which 
I dismissed you at Harwich. Both have been increased by all that 
I have been told of you by yourself or others; and^ when you return, 
you will return to an unaltered, and, I hope, unalterable friend. 

‘ All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of disappoint¬ 
ing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which have been 
formed in his favour; and the pleasure which I promise myself 
from your journals and remarks is so great, that pei'haps no degree 
of attention or discernment will be sufficient to afford it. 

* Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to see 
you, and to hear you; and hope that we shall not be so long sep¬ 
arated again. Come home, and expect such a welcome as is due 
to him whom a wise and noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no 
native of this country ever was before^ 

^ The twelve following lines of this letter were published by Bos¬ 
well in his Corsica (p. 219) without Johnson’s leave. (StQjpos^, March 
23,1768.) Temple, to vrhom the book had been shewn before publica¬ 
tion, had, it should seem, advised Boswell to omit this extract. Bos¬ 
well replied:—'Your remarks are of great service to me ... but I must 
have my great preceptor, Mr. Johnson, introduced.’ Letters of Bos¬ 
well, p. 122. In writing to excuse himself to Johnson {post, April 26, 
1768), he says, ‘the temptation to publishing it was so strong.' 

“ ‘Tell your Court,’ said Paoli to Boswell, ‘what you have seen 
here. They will be curious to ask you. A man come from Corsica 
will be like a man come from the Antipodes.’ Boswell’s Corsica, 
p. 188. He was not indeed the first ‘ native of this country ’ to go there. 
He found in Bastia ‘an English woman of Penrith, in Cumberland. 
When the Highlanders marched through that country in the year 
1745, she had married a soldier of the French picquets in the very 
midst of all the confusion and danger, and when she could hardly 
understand one word he said.’ Id., p. 226. Boswell nowhere quotes 
Mrs. Barbauld's fine lines on Corsica. Perhaps he was ashamed of 
the praise of the wife of ‘ a little Presbyterian parson who kept an in¬ 
fant boarding-school.’ {Stefost, under Dec. 17, 1775.) Yet he must 
have been pleased when he read:— 

. t 

‘Such were the working thoughts which swelled the breast 
Of generous Boswell; when with nobler aim 
And views beyond the narrow beaten track 
By trivial fancy trod, he turned his course 
From polished Gallia’s soft delicious vales,’ &c. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Poems, i. 2. 

‘ I have 
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Aotat. r>7,| Johnson vi Johnsoiis Court. 


' I have no news to tell you that nan deserve your notice; nor 
would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may |;ive 
you at your ndunu I am afraid we shall find it ditlieult to keep 
ainonj;' us a mind which has keen so lon^ feasted with variety. 
Hut let us try what esteem ami kindness can effect. 

‘ As your fatlter’s lilxu'alily Itas indulged you witli so lon^jf a ram- 
hU\ I doubt not but you ^vWl think his sickness, or even his desire 
to see you, a sulhcient reason for hastening:; your return. 'Fhe 
lonj;er wt^ live, and the more we think, the. hij^her value wo learn 
to put <}U the friendship and tenderness of [)arenls and of friends. 
Parents we <‘an have l)ul once; and he tircnnises himself too much, 
who enters life witli the expectation of iiuding many friends, 
Upon .some motive, I lioiJC, that ycni will be here soon; and am 
willinj^ to think that it will lie an inducement to your return, that 
it is sincerely desired by, dear Sir, 

‘ Vour alTecrumate luunble servant, 

* Sam. Johnson.’ 

•Johnson's (‘ourt. Fleet-street, 

January 14, 1766.* 

I rcdiirncd to I.oiulon in I'cbruary, and found l)r. John- 
s(.u in a ^(ood house in Johnson’s C'.ourt, Meet-.street*, in 
wbicli he had uccoininodatetl Miss Williams with an apart- 
ineiU, on the ^p'oiuul floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his 
post in the tftvrret: hi.s faiiliful I'rancis was still attending 
upon him. He received me with much kindness. 1 ‘hc 

* Murphy, in the Monf/tiv AWvViV^ Ixxvi, 376, thus describes John¬ 
son's life in JtjhnsouH C'ourt after he had rcta-ivcfl hi.s pension. ‘ Ilis 
friend I.cvett, his physician in ordinary, paid Ids daily visits with assi¬ 
duity; attended at all Ilnurs, made tea all the morning, talked what 
he had to say. and did mH expect an auswer; or, if (iccusion retpured 
it, was mute, t iincious, and ever complying.... There Johnson sat every 
niornin{4, retadvin^ vi.Hits, hearluf^ the topics td the day, ami indolently 
trilling tiway the time, (‘hyinistry alh>rded some amu.semeiit.’ Uavv- 
kins p. 454). says; 'An tqpicr rooni, which ha<l the advantages 
of a k<kk 1 light and free air, he (Itted up for ti stmly. A .silver Btandish 
and H<nne useful jilate, which he hud lieea prevailed on to accept us 
pledges of kimlness from sonu* who most esteemed him, together witli 
furniture that would not have di.sgraced a lietter dwelling, banished 
those appearances {jf squalid indigt*nce which, in Ids less happy days, 
disguHtt‘d those who ctune to see luin,* Home of the plate JohuHOii 
had bought. See posf, April 15, i7Ht, 


fragments 
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Johnson's lines in The Traveller, [a.d. 1766. 


fragments of our first conversation, which I have preserved, 
are these: I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation with 
me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus:—‘ Pope drives 
a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat trim nags; Dry¬ 
den a coach, and six stately horses/ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, 
the truth is, they both drive coaches and six; but Dryden's 
horses are either galloping or stumbling: Pope’s go at a 
steady even troth’ He said of Goldsmith’s Traveller^ which 
had been published in my absence,' There has not been so 
fine a poem since Pope’s time.’ 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentick precision, 
what has long floated in publick report, as to Johnson’s be¬ 
ing himself the authour of a considerable part of that poem. 
Much, no doubt, both of the sentiments and expression, 
were derived from conversation with him; and it was cer¬ 
tainly submitted to his friendly revision: but in the year 
1783,110, at my request, marked with a pencil the lines which 
he had furnished, which are only line 420th, 

^To stop too fearful, and too faint to go/ 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, 
which I distinguished by the Italick character: 

^How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws^ can cause or cure. 

* It is remarkable, that Mr. Gray has employed somewhat the same 
image to characterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnishes his car with but 
two horses, but they are of ‘ ethereal race 

'Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car, 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder cloath'd, and long resounding pace.’ 

Ode 071 ike Progress of Poesy. BoSWELL. In the Life of Pope ( Works, 
viii. 324) J ohnson says:—‘ The style of Dryden is capricious and va¬ 
ried ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden obeys the mo¬ 
tions of his own mind; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of 
composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and -rapid; Pope is 
always smooth, uniform, and gentle.’ 

® In the original laws or kings. 


Still 
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Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find ^; 

With secret course, which no loud storms anno}^, 

Glides the smooth current of domestick joy: 

2 'he IJted axe^ the agonizhig wheels 

Lukds iro 7 i croum^ and Da^nMs bed of steely 

To men remote from power, but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.’ 

He added/These are all of which I can be sure\’ They 
bear a small proportion to the whole, which consists of four 
hundred and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet 
which he inserted, mentions Lttke as a person well known, 
and superficial readers have passed it over quite smoothly; 
while those of more attention have been as much perplexed 
by Luke, as by Lydiat^, in The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
The truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. In 
the Respuhlica Hungarica^, there is an account of a desperate 

^ ‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven/ 

Paradise Lost, i. 254. 

‘Caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt/ 

Horace, Epis, i. ii. 27. 

See also ante, i. 441, note i. 

® ‘I once inadvertently put him,’wrote Reynolds, ‘in a situation 
from which none but a man of perfect integrity could extricate him¬ 
self. I pointed at some lines in The Traveller which I told him I was 
sure he wrote. He hesitated a little; during this hesitation I recol¬ 
lected myself, that, as I knew he would not lie, I put him in a cleft- 
stick, and should have had but my due if he had given me a rough 
answer; but he only said, “ Sir, I did not write them, but that you may 
not imagine that I have wrote more than I really have, the utmost I 
have wrote in that poem, to the best of my recollection, is not more 
than eighteen lines,” [Nine seems the actual number.] It must be 
observed there was then an opinion about town that Dr, Johnson: 
wrote the whole poem for his friend, who was then in a manner an 
unknown writer,’ Taylor’s Reynolds, ii. 458. See also post, April 9, 
1778. For each line of The Traveller Goldsmith was paid {ante, 
i. 224, note). Johnson’s present, therefore, of nine lines was, if reck¬ 
oned in money, worth 8/5-1-. ^ See a^ite, i. 225, note. 

^ Respublica et Status Reg 7 ti Hungariae, Ex Officina Elzeviria 7 ia, 

rebellion 
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Teaching by lectures. 


[A.D. 1766. 


rebellion in the year 1514, headed by two brothers, of the 
name of Zeck^ George and Luke. When it was quelled, 
George^ not Luke^ was punished by his head being encircled 
with a red-hot iron crown : ‘ corona candescente ferred coro- 
7taiur\' The same severity of torture was exercised on the 
Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King James 1 . of 
Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking 
the lines which he furnished to Goldsmith’s Deserted Village^ 
which are only the last four: 

^That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away: 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’ 

Talking of education,' People have now-a-days, (said he,) 
got a strange opinion that every thing should be taught by 
lectures. Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much 
good as reading the books from which the lectures are taken. 
I know nothing that can be best taught by lectures ^ except 

1634, p. 136. This work belongs to the series of Republics mentioned 
by 'Johnson,under April 29, 1776. 

^ ‘ “ Luke ” had been taken simply for the euphony of the line. He 
was one of two brothers, Dosa. , . . The origin of the mistake [of 
Zeck for Dosa] is curious. The two brothers belonged to one of the 
native races of Transylvania called Szeklers or Zecklers, which de¬ 
scriptive addition follows their names in the German biographical 
authorities; and this, through abridgment and misapprehension, in 
subsequent books came at last to be substituted for the family name.' 
Forster’s Goldsmithy i. 370. The iron crown was not the worst of the 
tortures inflicted. 

^ See posty April 15,1781. In 1748 Johnson had written (Wor/es, v. 
231): ^ At a time when so many schemes of education have been pro¬ 
jected, ... so many schools opened for general knowledge, and so many 
lectures in particular sciences attended.’ Goldsmith, in his Life of 
Nash (published in 1762), describes the lectures at Bath 'on the arts 
and sciences, which are frequently taught there in a pretty, superficial 
manner, so as not to tease the understanding, while they afford the 
imagination some amusement.’ Cunningham’s GoldsmitJis Worksy 
iv. 59. 


where 
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where experiments are to be shewn. You may teach chym- 
istry by lectures. — You might teach making of shoes by 
lectures ^!’ 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre tavern, that we 
might renew our social intimacy at the original place of 
meeting. But there was now a considerable difference in 
his way of living. Having had an illness, in which he was 
advised to leave off wine, he had, from that period, continued 
to abstain from it, and drank only water, or lemonade k 

I told him that a foreign friend of his whom I had met 
with abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that 
he treated the hopes of immortality with brutal levity; and 
said, 'As man dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. '^he dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.’ I added, 
that this man said to me,' I hate mankind, for I think my¬ 
self one of the best of them, and I know how bad I am.’ 
Johnson. ' Sir, he must be veiy singular in his opinion, if 
he thinks himself one of the best of men ; for none of his 
friends think him so.’—He said, no honest man could be a 
Deist; for no man could be so after a fair examination of 
the proofs of Christianity. I named Hume^ JOHNSON. 

^ Perhaps Gibbon had read this passage at the time when he wrote 
in Memoirs: —‘ It has indeed been obseiwed, nor is the observation 
absurd, that, excepting in experimental sciences which demand a costly 
apparatus and a dexterous hand, the many valuable treatises that have 
been published on every subject of learning may now supersede the 
ancient mode of oral instruction.’ Gibbon’s Misc, Works, i. 50. See 
post, March 20,1776, note. ^ See ante, i. 120. 

® Baretti was in Italy at the same time as Boswell. That they met 
seems to be shewn by a passage in Boswell’s letter {post, Nov. 6,1766). 
Malone wrote of him :—‘ He appears to be an infidel.’ 'Priovs Malone, 
P- 399 - 

^ Lord Charlemont records {Life, i. 235) that" Mrs. Mallet, meeting 
Hume at an assembly, boldly accosted him in these words:—" Mr. 
Hume, give me leave to introduce myself to you; we deists ought to 
know each other.” “ Madame,” replied Hume,I am no deist. I do 
not style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by that appella¬ 
tion.’” Hume, in 1763 or 1764, wrote to Dr. Blair about the men of 
letters at Paris :—' It would give you and Robertson great satisfaction 
to find that there is not a single deist among them.’ J. H. Burton’s 

'No, 
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Rousseau a7id Wilkes. 


[A.D. 1766. 


who have served it. It is our first duty to serve society, and, 
after we have done that, we may attend wholly to the salva¬ 
tion of our own souls. A youthful passion for abstracted 
devotion should not be encouraged 

I introduced the subject of second-sight, and other mys¬ 
terious manifestations; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, 
might happen by chance. JOHNSON. ^Yes, Sir; but they 
have happened so often, that mankind have agreed to think 
them not fortuitous®.’ 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, 
and of my intention to publish an account of it. He encour¬ 
aged me by saying, ‘You cannot go to the bottom of the 
subject; but all that you tell us will be new to us. Give us 
as many anecdotes as you can^’ 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th 
of Februaiy, when I presented to him my old and most in¬ 
timate friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple^ then of Cambridge. 
I having mentioned that I had passed some time with Rous¬ 
seau in his wild retreat ^ and having quoted some remark 

‘ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 19,1773. 

“ Johnson ( Works, ix. 107) thus sums up his examination of second- 
sight ' There is against it, the seeming analogy of things confusedly 
seen, and little understood; and for it, the indistinct ciy of natural 
persuasion, which may be, perhaps, resolved at last into prejudice and 
tradition. I never could advance my curiosity to conviction; but 
came away at last only willing to believe.’ See also post, March 24, 
1775. Hume said of the evidence in favour of second-sight:—'As 
finite added to finite never approaches a hair’s breadth nearer to infi¬ 
nite, so a fact incredible in itself acquires not the smallest accession 
of probability by the accumulation of testimony.’ J. H. Burton’s 
Hume, i, 480. 

® T love anecdotes,’ said Johnson. Boswell's Hebrides, A\ig. 16, 
1773. Boswell said that ‘Johnson alv/ays condemned the word anec¬ 
dotes, as used in the sense that the French, and we from them, use it, 
as signifying particulars.’ • Letters of Boswell, p. 311. In his Dictiona¬ 
ry, he defined 'Anecdote Something yet unpublished; secret history.’ 
In the fourth edition he added : ‘ It is now used, after the French, for 
a biographical incident; a minute passage of private life.’ 

^ See ante,]\\\y 19,1763. 

^ Boswell, v/riting to Wilkes in 1776, said:—‘Though we differ 

made 
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Actat. HT.J 


made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many pleasant 
hours in Italy, Johnson said (sarcastically,) ‘ It seems. Sir, 
y(Hi have ke[)t very j^'ood company abroad, Rousseau and 
Wllkc^s !* Thinkinj4' it enou[;ii to defend one at a time, I 
said nothini^ as to my ^ay friend, but answered with a smile, 
‘ My dear Sir, you don’t call Rousseau bad company. Do 
you really think him a bad man?’ Johnson. ^ Sir, if you 
are talkin^r jestinj^dy of this, I don’t talk with you. If you 
mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst of men; a 
rascal who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has been. 
Three or four nations have expelled‘him ; and it is a shame 
that he is protected in this country'.’ Boswicm.. 'I don’t 
deny, Sir, but that his noveT*' may, perhaps, do harm; but I 
cannot think his intention was bad.’ JoitNSON. 'Sir, that 
will not do. We cannot prove any man’s intention to be 
bad. You may shoot a man through the head, and say you 
intended to miss him ; but the Judge will order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, when evil is commit¬ 
ted, will not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, 
is a very 1)ad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his 
trans[)ortation, than that of any felon who has gone from 
the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have 
him work in the plantations^‘ Boswici.L. 'Sir, do you 

widely in religion and politics,// y a pom fs oh nos dnios sont unit's, 
as KoiiHHcaii said to me in Ins wild retreat;.' Ahnon’s II' 7 /trs, iv. 319. 

* Rousseau Ik'd from France in 1762. A few days later his arrest 
was (jrdered at (fciieva. ife /led from Neufchatel in 1763, and soon 
afterwards lu; was banished from Herne. Ahrm *. A / oif . Chhi . xlh. 750, 
He had (‘ome to England with David Hume a few weeks before tin’s 
conveu'sation was lu*ld, and was at this Lime i!\ Chiswick. Hume's 
Pr/vaio Conrs. pp. 125, 145. 

® Rousseau laid by this time publislicd his Ntumfi/f /Moiso and 
Kmife. 

® Less than threes months after the date of this conversation Rous¬ 
seau wrote to (kmeral Conway, one of the Secretaries of State, thank- 
ii^g him for the pensiem which (Jeorge 10 proposed secretly to con¬ 
fer on him. Hume’s Prhmte Corres. p. 165. Miss burncy, in her 
preface to ICvdina, a novel which was her introductic)n to Johnson’s 
strong affection, mentioning Rousseau and Johnson, adds in a foot- 

think 
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think him as bad a man as Voltaire?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 
them 

This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read 
many of Rousseau’s animated writings with great pleasure, 
and even edification; had been much pleased with his socie¬ 
ty ^ and was just come from the Continent, where he was 
very generally admired. Nor can I yet allow that he de¬ 
serves the very severe censure which Johnson pronounced 
upon him. His absurd preference of savage to civilised 
life and other singularities, are proofs rather of a defect in 
his understanding, than of any depravity in his heart. And 
notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion which many wor¬ 
thy men have expressed of his ^Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard^ I cannot help admiring it as the performance of 
a man full of sincere reverential submission to Divine Mys¬ 
tery, though beset with perplexing doubts; a state of mind 
to be viewed with pity rather than with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, 
‘ So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal \ 

note :—" However superior the capacities in which these great writers 
deserve to be considered, they must pardon me that, for the dignity of 
my subject, I here rank the authors of Rasselas and Elo'ise as novelists.’ 

^ Rousseau thus wrote of himself:—‘ Dieu est juste; il veut que je 
souffre; et il sait que je suis innocent. Voila le motif de ma confi- 
ance, mon coeur et ma raison me orient qu’elle ne me trompera pas. 
Laissons done faire les hommes et la destinee; apprenons a souffrir 
sans murmure; tout doit a la fin rentrer dans Tordre, et mon tour 
viendra tot ou tard.’ Rousseau’s Works, xx. 223. 

® ' He entertained me very courteously,’ wrote Boswell in his Cor¬ 
sica, p. 140. 

^ In this preference Boswell pretended at times to share. See post, 
Sept. 30,1769. 

^ Johnson seems once to have held this view to some extent; for, 
writing of Savage’s poem On Public Spirit, he says ( Works, viii. 156) : 
—‘He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured 
to suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that right is the 
consequence of power.’ See also post. Sept. 23,1777, where he asserts : 
—‘ It is impossible not to conceive that men in their original state 
were equal.’ For the opposite opinion, see ante, June 25,1763. 
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that no two people can be half an hour together, but one 
shall acquire an evident superiority over the other.’ 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to con¬ 
sole ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking 
of those who are in a worse situation than ourselves. This, 
I observed, could not apply to all, for there must be some 
who have nobody worse than they arc. JOHNSON. ^Why, 
to be sure, Sir, there are; but they don’t know it. There is 
no being so poor and so contemptible, who does not think 
there is somebody still poorer, and still more contemptible.’ 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, I had 
not many opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson; but I 
felt my veneration for him in no degree le.ssened, by my hav¬ 
ing seen innftoruni hominnm mom ct nrbcs\ On the con¬ 
trary, by having it in my power to compare him with many 
of the most celebrated persons of other countries ^ my ad¬ 
miration of hi.s extraordinary mind was increased and con¬ 
firmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his 
manners, was more striking to me now, from my having been 
accustomed to the .studied smooth complying habits of the 
Continent; and I clearly recognised in him, not without re¬ 
spect for his honest conscientious /.eal, the .same indignant 
and sarcastical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge 
or weaken good principles. 

One evening when a young gentleman “ tcized him with an 
account of the infidelity of his servant, who, lie .said, would 

^ 'Qui nioro.s hominnm multorum vidit ct urbes.' * Manners and 
towns of various nations viewed,' Francis. Horace, Ars /VW/tvr, 
1.142. 

® By the time Bo.swell wa.s twenty-six years f)ld he could boast that 
he had made the actjuaiutance of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Paoli among 
foreigners; and of Adam Smith, Roliertsou, Hume, Jolinson, Gold¬ 
smith, (Jarrick, Horace Walpole, Wilkes, and perhaps Reynolds, among 
KnglishmtMi. He had twice at least received a letter from the Earl 
<jf Cliatham. 

® Ill such passages as tins we may generally assume that the gentle¬ 
man, whose name is not given, is Boswell himself, See i, 4, and 
Oct. 16; 1769. 
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not believe the scriptures, because he could not read them In 
the original tongues, and be sure that they were not invent¬ 
ed. 'Why, foolish fellow, (said Johnson,) has he any better 
authority for almost every thing that he believes?’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ' Then the vulgar, Sir, never can know they are right, 
but must submit themselves to the learned.’ JOHNSON. ' To 
be sure, Sir. The vulgar are the children of the State, and 
must be taught like childrenh’ BOSWELL. 'Then, Sir, a 
poor Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman 
must be a Christian ?’ JOHNSON. ' Why, yes, Sir; and what 
then ? This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my moth¬ 
er, when I first began to think myself a clever fellow; and 
she ought to have whipt me for it.’ 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on him, with 
the hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. 
We found him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. 
' Come then, (said Goldsmith,) we will not go to the Mitre 
to-night, since we cannot have the big man® with us.’ John¬ 
son then called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and 
I partook, while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by us. 
Goldsmith. 'I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near the 
theatres now. You give yourself no more concern about a 
new play, than if you had never had any thing to do with 
the stage.’ JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. 
The lad does not care for the child’s rattle, and the old man 
does not care for the young man’s whore.’ GOLDSMITH. 
' Nay, Sir, but your Muse was not a whore.’ JOHNSON. ' Sir, 
I do not think she was. But as we advance in the journey 
of life, we drop some of the things which have pleased us; 
whether it be that we are fatigued and don’t choose to carry 
so many things any farther, or that we find other things 
which we like better.’ BOSWELL. ' But, Sir, why don’t you 

^ post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s ^ Collection,’ where this assertion 
is called ‘ his usual remark.’ 

® See April 15,1778. 

^ These two words may be observed as marks of Mr. Boswell’s ac¬ 
curacy. It is a jocular Irish phrase, which, of all Johnson’s acquaint¬ 
ances, no one probably, but Goldsmith, would have used.-^CROKER. 

give 
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i];ivc us soiuc^lhinj.^ ii\ some olluu* way?’ (lOLDSMl'l'Il. ‘ Ay, 
Sir, wi' havt‘ u claim upou you JollNSON. * No, Sir, I am 
not ul)li|.u‘(l to (It) any mort\ No man is ohli^^tal to do as 
much as lu* can do. A man is to have pari of his life to him- 
st‘lf. [f a soldier has foup;ht a j^tood many cami)aij 4 ’ns, lie is 
not to bt' blamed if lu‘ retirt's to ease and tramiuilHty. A 
lihysician, who has practised loi^t in a ^rtsil city, may be ex- 
cusetl if lu' retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, tlu* p,ood I can do by my conversation bears the 
sanu‘ i»roportit)n to tht‘ »n>od 1 can do liy my writin|,js, that 
the practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does to 
his practice in a j;reat eily\’ nnswici.lM * Hut I wonder, 
Sir, you havc^ not more pU*asuri* in wrilinij than in not writ- 
in^p* JnUNSo.v. ‘Sir, yon wrn' wonder.’ 

He ialktal of makinit vt‘rsi*s, and obstu'ved,' p;reat dib 
(iculty is to kmnv when you have madt* pood oiu*s. Wlum 
coinposinp;, t have pmKU’ally had them in my mind, ptaliaps 
fifty at a tiint% walkinp up and down in my room ; and llum 
I have written them down, and ofttm, from laziness, have 
written only half liiu's, I havc^ written a hutulrtal lines in a 
day. I rcanember I wrote a hundred liiu’s of y/zc 0 / 

Ihonan Whhfs in a day^ DoetoiMlnrninp' to Holdsmith,) 
I am not (juitt' idle; 1 made om* liiu* t’other day; 1ml 
I made no more.' (lOlJJSMri'n. ‘ I.et us hear it; we’ll 

‘ See May 24,17^)3. 

Johnson's heiU justifn%alion for the apfiareru indoleia't* of the lat¬ 
ter [)ari of his lift* may he fotiiul in his tnvn words: * Kvery man oi 
f4eniuH has sonu' arts of fixini^ the nttt*nuon peculiar to himself, hy 
whUdi, honestly (*xt*rtt*d, he may henelh mankind, . , . 'fo the position 
of Tally, that if virtue t tndd lie seen she must he loved, may he added, 
that If truth could he heard she nnmi he obeyed.' /'//c Hamhkr, Nt». 
H7, He hx(*d tin* attt*ntion best hy his talk. For'the position of 
Tully/ set* /ev/, under Marc*h ip, t'/yn. 

* See ivkf*, i. 223, and May 1, 17H3, (loldsmith wrote 7 *//e Tniv- 
Mr and /hwkui on a very dillerent plan. *To save himself 

the trcndile of trariHertiilion, he wrote the Imes in his first ropy very 
wld(‘, and woidd so fill up the intermediate spat'e with reiterated cor- 
lections, that searcely a word of his first elfusiuns wuh left unulteruti.' 
(hildsinith’.s J//jv. tlWks, f * U- 
11 , 2 
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put a bad one to it.’ JOHNSON. ^ No, Sir, I have for¬ 
got it\’ 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I think, to be prized ; as 
exhibiting the little varieties of a mind so enlarged and so 
powerful when objects of consequence required its exertions, 
and as giving us a minute knowledge of his character and 
modes of thinking. 

*To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

^ Dear Sir, 

‘What your friends have done, that from your departure till 
now nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to inform 
the rest; but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself 
entitled to the privilege of complaint. 

‘ I should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from the 
time that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpsou, 
of Lincoln, one day in the street, by whom I was informed that 
Mr. Langton, your Mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that 
you were all recovered. 

‘ That sickness should suspend your correspondence, I did not 
wonder; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recovery. 

‘ Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you live, I 
know not whether you desire to know any thing of us. However, 
I will tell you that the club subsists; but we have the loss ut 
Burke’s company since he has been engaged in publick businesH,’ 
in which he has gained more reputation than perhaps any man al 

^ Mrs. Thrale, in a letter to Dr. Johnson, said :—‘ Don’t sit makifi| 
verses that never will be written.’ Piozzi Letters, ii. 183. Bareili 
noted opposite this in the margin of his copy: ‘Johnson was alwayi 
making Latin or English verses in his mind, but never would wril« 
them down,’ 

^ Burke entered Parliament as member for Wendover borough 
Jan. 14, 1766. William Burke, writing to Barry the artist on till 
following March 23, says:—‘Ned’s success has exceeded our 1111*^11 
sanguine hopes; all at once he has darted into fame. Pie is full tr 
real business, intent upon doing real good to his country, as much m 
if he was to receive twenty per cent, from the commerce of the whf 4 ^ 
empire, which he labours to improve and extend.’ Barry's IVari^ 
i.42. 
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his [first] appearance ever gained before. He made two speeches 
in the House for repealing the Stamp-act, which were publickly 
commended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town with wonderh 

‘ Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness."* I am grown greater too, for I have maintained 
the newspapers these many weeks"*; and what is greater still, I 
have risen every morning since New-year’s day, at about eight; 
when I was up, I have indeed done but little; yet it is no slight 
advancement to obtain for so many hours more, the consciousness 
of being. 

‘ I wish you were in my new study^; I am now writing the first 
letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about me. 

‘ Dyer^ is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss; I am not 
over diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are 
very constant, Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon and Gothick Dic¬ 
tionary® ; all THE CLUB subscribes. 

‘ You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends. I am, 
dear Sir, 

* Most affectionately your’s, 

‘ March 9,1766. ' Sam. Johnson.’ 

Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street k’ 

'To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected 
by the death of Peregrine Langton®, you were not mistaken; he 

^ It was of these speeches that Macaulay wrote:—* The House of 
Commons heard Pitt for the last time, and Burke for the first time, 
and was in doubt to which of them the palm of eloquence should be 
assigned. It was indeed a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn.’ 
Macaulay’s Essays (edition 1874), iv. 330. 

^ See/^?J'A March 20,1776. 

^ Boswell has already stated {ante, Oct. 1765) that Johnson’s Shaken- 
spear e was ‘virulently attacked’ by Kenrick. No doubt there were 
other attacks and rejoinders too. 

^ Two days earlier he had drawn up a prayer on entering Novum 
Museum. Pr. and Med. p. 69. 

^ See post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection. 

® Dicii 07 iarmm Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum. London, 1772. Lye 
died in 1767. O. Manning completed the work. 

’ See Appendix A. ® Mr. Langton’s uncle. Boswell. 

was 
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Mr. Peregrine Langton. 


was one of those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. 
I have seldom indulged more hope of any thing than of being able 
to improve our acquaintance to friendship. Many a time have I 
placed myself again at Langton, and imagined the pleasure with 
which I should walk to Partney^ in a summer morning; but this is 
no longer possible. We must now endeavour to preserve what is 
left us,—his example of piety and oeconomy. I hope you make 
what enquiries you can, and write down what is told you. The lit¬ 
tle things which distinguish domestick characters are soon forgot¬ 
ten : if you delay to enquire, you will have no infonnation; if you 
neglect to write, information will be vain,^ 

^ The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. Boswell. 

^ Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the follow¬ 
ing account, which he has been pleased to communicate to me: 

* The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. He had 
an annuity for life of two hundred pounds anmiin. He resided in 
a village in Lincolnshire; the rent of his house, with two or three 
small fields, was twenty-eight pounds; the county he lived in was not 
more than moderately cheap; his family consisted of a sister, who 
paid him eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a niece. The 
servants were two maids, and two men in livery. His common way 
of living, at his table, was three or four dishes; the appurtenances to 
his table were neat and handsome; he frequently entertained com- 
panjr at dinner, and then his table was well served with as many 
dishes as were usual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. His own appearance, as to clothes, was genteelly 
neat and plain. He had always a post-chaise, and kept three horses. 

* Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of living, 
which he did not suffer to employ his whole income: for he had al¬ 
ways a sum of money lying by him for any extraordinary expences 
that might arise. Some money he put into the stocks; at his death, 
the sum he had there amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He purchased out of his income his household-furniture and linen, 
of which latter he had a very ample store; and, as I am assured by 
those that had very good means of knowing, not less than the tenth 
part of his income was set apart for charity: at the time of his death, 
the sum of twenty-five pounds was found, with a direction to be em¬ 
ployed in such uses. 

‘ He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his income, and 
did not practise any extraordinary degree of parsimony, but endeav¬ 
oured that in his family there should be plenty without waste; as an 
instance that this was his endeavour, it may be worth while to men¬ 
tion a method he took in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor 

^His 
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'His art of life certainly deserves to be known and stiulted 1 le 
lived in plenty and elei^ance upcjn an incomt» which, U* many WMnld 

to be drunk in Ills family, that there imi la* a flcmtdtmcv* 

any intemperate pn^fiision : On a ('omplaint inadt* that his allMwam r 
of a ho^^sheacl in a month, was not eium^h h»r his own funiily, In* 
clcrccl the quantity of a hoj^^sliead 1 (j he [iiit inlti lutltles, iuul il hn ked 
up from the servants, and distributed out. every <Ulv% eight tpuuts. 
which is the quantity each day at one luigsheud in a month; umi 
told his servants, that if tliat did not sidhee, he would allow them 
more; but, by this method, il tqipt'ured at onct‘ that the allowance 
was much more than sulllcient ftw Ids small family; and this ptoved 
a clear conviction, that could not be answered, and saved all bume 
dispute. He wUvS, in general, very diligently and punctuallv aticmled 
and obeyed by bis servants; he was very ct)usitleratt' as in ihr lu' 
junctions he gave, and explained them distincily; ami. at theii lust 
coming to Ids service, .steadily e.xaeted a cbise compliance with ihrui, 
without any remi.ssion; ami tlu^ .servants limling this to tje tin* cas*% 
soon grew habitually acriistonusl to the practice oi their businrs-., 
and then very little further atu*iui»m was necessary, (in e%iiaotdi- 
nary instances of good hcdiavitmr, or diligent .service, lie was not want 
ing in particular cneourag<*ments ami presents above their wage-j. u 
is remarkable tliat he. would perndt their lelatiotis to visit them, am! 
stay at his house two or ihrt'c day.s at. a lime. 

‘The wonder, with most tliat lusir an ata ount «jf his tecononiv: wdl 
be, how he was able, with sueii an inetnne, to tin so mm h, rsprriaUv 
when it is considered that he paid for (*very thing lu* bail ; hr hatl m* 
land, except the two or thn‘e .small l*n*hlM w Idtii 1 have said lu' lentrtl. 
and, instead of gaining any thing hy their produce, I have trasMU to 
think he lost hy them; hovvever.lhey furnished him with m» luiilirf 
a.ssistance towards Id.s liouseketqnng, than gras‘» for his lioisr^^ima 
hay, for that I know he hought,) and for two cows. Mvrty Mondav 
morning he settled his family aeeoums. ami rui kept up a 1 onstaiit at 
tention to the confining his ex()emvs within his income ; and to d** n 
more exactly, compared those expences with a computation hr bar! 
made, how much that income w'oulcl alf(»rd him every week and dav 
of the year. One of hi.s (econnmi<*ai (ifudicc’s w"iei, iCi s 4 oon a^i af<y ir 
pair was wanting in or about his house, to have it immefliately 
formed. When lie had money to spare, lu* t hoju* to lay in u iirovedon 
of linen or clothes, or any (Wher necTHsaries; m then, lie saiihhe 1 ouhl 
afford it, which he might rmt he st» well aide to do when the ai lual 
want came; in conse(iuence of wldeh method, he had a tomadeinble 
supply of necessary articles lying hy him. he^itle what m\% in tea-, 

‘But the main particular that scem.s to have enahlcd him to do 

ap[u%tr 
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appear indigent, and to most, scanty. How he lived, therefore, 
every man has an interest in knowing. His death, I hope, was 
peaceful; it was surely happy. 

^ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should renew 
your grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have now said, 

‘ This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom 
no misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could avert it. 
Let me know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the 
little horse that I recommended? It would do him good to ride 
about his estate in fine weather. 

^ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and to 
dear Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to every 
body else, 

‘The Club holds very well together. Monday is my night\ I 
continue to rise tolerably well, and read more than I did, I hope 
something will yet come on it". I am, Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 


^ May lo, 1766, 

Johnson's-court, Fleet-street.' 


much with his income, was, that he paid for every thing as soon as he 
had it, except, alone, what were current accounts, such as rent for his 
house and servants’ wages ; and these he paid at the stated times with 
the utmost exactness. He gave notice to the tradesmen of the neigh¬ 
bouring market-towns that they should no longer have his custom, if 
they let any of his servants have anything without their paying for it. 
Thus he put it out of his power to commit those imprudences to 
which those are liable that defer their payments by using their money 
some other way than where it ought to go. And whatever money he 
had by him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that 
he might safely employ it as he pleased. 

* His example was confined, by the sequestered place of his abode, 
to the observation of few, though his prudence and virtue would have 
made it valuable to all who could have known it.—These few particu¬ 
lars, which I knew myself, or have obtained from those who lived with 
him, may afford instruction, and be an incentive to that wise art of 
living, which he so successfully practised.' Boswell. 

^ Of his being in the chair of The Literary Club, which at this 
time met once a week in the evening. Boswell. See a 7 ite, Feb. 
1764, note. 

See Feb. 1767, where he told the King that ‘he must now 
read to acquire more knowledge.’ 

After 
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After I had been some time in Scotlandi I menliotu'd to 
him in a letter that ‘On my first return to my native ecum-- 
try, after some years of absence, I was told of a vast mmu 
her of my acquaintance who were all j^^one to the* land id 
forgetfulness, and I found myself like a man stalking oviu* 
a field of battle, who every moment perceives siune om* ly- 
ing dead.’ I complained of irresolution, and mentiimed my 
having made a vow as a security for good coiuluct. I wrote 
to him again, without being able to move liis indolence; 
nor did I hear from him till he had received a copy of my 
inaugural Exercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, which I pub« 
lished at my admission as an Atlvocatc, as is the custom in 
Scotland. He then wrote to me as follows: 

‘To Jamks boswF.r.r., Es(^j. 

‘ Dkar Sir, 

‘The reception of your 'Fliesis pul me in mind ni luy drlU tii 
you, Why did you I ^vill [mnish yuu 

for it, by telling you that your Latin wants cuvivvium ^ In the 

^ The passage otnitt(‘c{ alluded to a f)rivat<‘ transiuai<»n. 

This censure of niy Latin relates to tin* whirh was U'i 

follows : 

VIRC) NOHIIJSSIMO, OUNA‘nss|.Mo, 

JOANNI, 

VIOKCOMrri MOUNTStUAHr, 

A'l'AVIS KDtTO UKtUtn?.s 
EXCKI.S.1*: FAMtlU/K OK HUTh; SIU*.J AI.rFU.E: 
r.AHKN'rn .sKotu.o, 

OUUM noMJNKS NOl.l.ins 
OKNUS ^COUAUK OlunihS AtmUKOI 

sANcuuNis ANTigm KT n.i.t^srue, 

SFMrKU MKMOHI. 

NATALIUM Sl’I.KNlH »RKM VI H'rtm liUs AIUiKNII; 

AI) lUrni.ICA !»Ol»UM eoMiriA 
JAM I.KOATO; 

IN OPTIMATIUM VMR(» MACJN.p; BRirANNUK SKNAtU, 
jUKK n.isRErurAuio, 

OLIM CON.SRSSmoi : 

VIM INSITAM VAKIA noorRIKA PROMoVKNTK, 

Nl*x: TAMKN SK VENniTANI R 
PR.^UUTO : 


beginning. 
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beginning, Spei altered, not to urge that it should be primes is 
grammatical: atfera should be alteri. In the next line you 
to use genus absolutely, for what we czPl family, that is, for illz^s^r'L 
ous extraction^ I doubt without authority. Homhies 7 iullius 
for NuUis orti majoribus, or, NuUo loco nati, is, I am afraid 
barous.—Ruddiman is dead h 

'I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please you. 
Your resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve ♦ bi-it 
not accustom yourself to enchain your volatility by vows : 
will sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which you will, perilaups, 
never be able to extract or eject. Take this warning, it is of 
importance ^ 

‘The study of the law is what you very justly term it, cop?ions 
and generous^; and in adding your name to its professors, you 
have done exactly what I always wished, when I wished you 'best, 
I hope that you will continue to pursue it vigorously and constant- 
Iy\ You gain, at least, what is no small advantage, security from 


PRISCA FIDE, ANIMO. LIBERRIMO, 

ET MORUM ELEGANTIA 
INSIGNI : 

IN ITALIC VISITAND^ ITINERE, 

SOCIO SUO HONORATISSIMO, 

HASCE JURISPRUDENTIAL PRIMITIAS 
DEVINCTISSIM/E AMICITIiE ET OBSERVANTI.E 
MONUMENTUM, 

D. D. C. Q. 

JACOBUS BOSWELL. Boswelx.. 

^ See ante, i. 244. ® S^^post, May 19, i 778. 

^ This alludes to the first sentence of the ProoeiJtiwn of my Xlnesis 
' Jurisprudentia: ubertus,mdliwt generoslus: 

bus enim agita7tdis,populormn mores, variasque f ortit 7 icB vices ex 
leges orhentur, contemplari szmul soleinicsl Boswell. 

^ * Mr. Boswell/ says Malone, ‘ professed the Scotch and the Emg-lis 
law; but had never taken very great pains on the subject. IT is Si 
ther, Lord Auchinleck, told him one day, that it would cost him moi 
trouble to hide his ignorance in these professions than to slrow la 
knowledge. This Boswell owned he had found to be true/ 

pea7i Magazine, 1798, p. 376. Boswell wrote to Temple in 1775 •-' Yc 

are very kind in saying that I may overtake you in learning. Beliei 
me though that I have a kind of impotency of study.’ Letters of 
well, p. 181. 
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The choice of a Profession. 

those troublesome and wearisome discontents, whic'h art' always 
obtruding themselve.s upon a mind vacant, uiuMUplnyiHl, and un 
determined. 

‘You ought to think it no small inducement to diligtau*e atul 
perseverance, that they will please your father. W’e all live up<*u 
the hope of pleasing S()mel)ody; and the i)leasurc td' pleasing 
ought to be greatest, and at last always will he greatest, when otir 
endeavours are exerted in consetiuenee of our duty. 

‘Life is not long, and too much of it must not i^ass in idle de^ 
liberation how it shall be spent; deliberation, which those who 
begin it by prudence, and continue it with .subtilty, must, after long 
expence of thought, conclude l)y chauceh 'To prefer one future 
mode of life to another, upon just reasons, retpiirt's faculties whieh 
it has not pleased our Creator to give ns. 

Uf, therefore, the profession you have eho.sen has .sunn* unex 
pected inconveniencies, console yourself hy rellccting that n«» pro 
fession is without them; and that all tlie iinporlunitif's ami p»a 
plexities of business are softness ami luxuiy, ('rjmpao'd with rht' 
incessant cravings of vacancy, and the imsatisfactory expislitmts nt 
idleness. 

Ilivc suni qua*. /UKv/n} poiul tc vthY 
Vadc, 

‘As to your History of Corsica, yoti havtt mi materials whieh 
others Jiavc not, or may not have. Vtui hava*, soimditiw, (a (Uhru 
warmed yoiir imagination. I wish there wert* .some cures liki' the 
lover’s leap, for all heads of whiidi some single idea has tilitained 
an unreasonable and irregular possession. Mind ymu own allair*, 
and leave tlie (Corsicans to theirs. I atu, chsir Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ SAXt. joHNMtN*/ 

' London, Aug. 21, 1766.’ 

^ This is a truth tliat Johnson often endorred. * Very few/ saiel the 
poet,‘live hy choice; every man i.s [ilueerl in his firesent t omlition hv 
causes which acted without his foresight, and witlt whieli he thd ma 
always willingly co-operate,* Aa. chap. if*. 'To him that lives 
well,’ answered the hermit, 'every form of life is goorl; fjnr can I give 
any other rule for choice than to nmiovt* fnan all apparent evil/ /A. 
chap, 21. 'Young man,’ said Ornar,‘it is of little im* m form plans 
of life.’ T//e Idler, No. lof. 

^ ‘ Hocc sunt qua: nostra liceat te voce moneri.’ .'Kmid iii.40t, 

' 1*0 
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BosweWs defence of his Latin. [a.d. 1766 . 


^To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘ Auchinleck, Nov. 6,1766. 

‘Much Esteemed and Dear Sir, 

‘I plead not guilty to^**=^=^=^***'^**^'**=^*** 

‘Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the charge brought 
against me, I presume you will not be displeased if I escape the 
punishment which you have decreed for me unheard. If you 
have discharged the arrows of criticism against an innocent man, 
you must rejoice to find they have missed him, or have not been 
pointed so as to wound him. 

‘ To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all deference, going 
to offer a few observations in defence of my Latin, which you have 
found fault with. 

‘You think I should have used speipriince^ instead of spei alterce, 
Spes is, indeed, often used to express something on which we have 
a future dependence, as in Virg. Eclog. i. 1 . 14, 

“- piodo na 7 nqiie ge?neIIos 

Spem gregis ah silice in nudd connixa reliquitp 

and in Georg, iii. 1 . 473, 

gregemqite simuip 

for the lambs and the sheep. Yet it is also used to express any 
thing on which we have a present dependence, and is well applied 
to a man of distinguished influence, our support, our refuge, our 
p7'cesidnm^ as Horace calls Maecenas. So, ^neid xii. 1 . 57, Queen 
Amata addresses her son-in-law Turnus:—“Spes in nunc unaP 
and he was then no future hope, for she adds, 

“- decus impertuinque Laiini 

Te penes 

which might have been said of my Lord Bute some years ago, 
Now I consider the present Earl of Bute to be Excelsce familicB de 
Bute spes prima and my Lord Mountstuart, as his eldest son, to 
be spes alteraP So in ^neid xii. 1 . 168, after having mentioned 
Pater Aineas, who was the present spes, the 7 'cigning spes, as my 
German friends would say, the spespjdma^ the poet adds, 

Et juxta Ascanius^ magfice spes altera RoTuceP 

^ The passage omitted explained the transaction to which the pre¬ 
ceding letter had alluded. Boswell. 


‘You 
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^You think aliem ungrainmatical, and you tdl nu‘ it shnuKi 
have been alteri. You must recollect, that iu old times aikr was 
declined regularly; and when the ancient fraginetits preservetl in 
the yuns CiviHs Fonies were written, it was certainly deelinetl in 
the way that I use it. I'his, I shouUl think, may i>rotcc't a lawy<*r 
who writes altcnv. in a dissertation upon part of his own science. 
Jhit as I could hardly venture to quote fragments of old law to 
so classical a man as Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate 
search into these remains, to And examples of what I am able to 
produce in poetical composition. We iind in Plant. Rudens, act 
iii, scene 4, 

Nam hide alterne f>atna qme sd profeefo nesdoF 

Plautus is, to be sure, an old comiclc writer; l)ui in Uu* days of 
Scipio and Lelius, we find, Terent. Ileaulontim. ac't ii. siame j, 

“- If I iiinar altera* 

Dim fiarntl^ ftnie auUiviF 

Won doubt my having authority for using .i,v///av absolut<‘ly, for 
what we call family^ that is, for Hi us trio us (Wtracthm, Now I take 
gmus in Latin, to liave mucli (lie same signification with Iniih in 
English; both in their primary meaning t*.xprcssing simply de 
scent, but ])oth made to stand x-ur miblc dcsct*ul, 

Genus is thus used in Ilor. lib, ii. vSat. v. I. 8, 

“/iV genus et virius, nisi mm re, riiior uiga estF 

‘And in lib. i. ICpist. vi. 1 . 37, 

genus d formam Kegina Nmuia (/omdF 

‘And in the celclirated contest between Ajax imtl tHysscs, ()vitPH 
Metamorph. lib. xiii. I. 140, 

^^Nam genus d ^roavos^ d qmt non fecimus ipsi^ 

Vix ca nostra vocot' 

'Homines nuUius originis, for nuUis orti majoribus, m nuito keo 
Jiaii, is, you are afraid, “barbarous.’' 

‘ Origo is used to signify extraetitm, as iu Virg. ACucid i, L j-Hh, 

"Nasedur pulchrh Trojanus origine CitsarF 
And in AEneid x. 1 . 6i8, 

"lUe tamen twsirh (kdudt origine nommd 

Ami 
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And as nnllus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of 
Latin language to write ?iulliiis originis^ for obscure extraction ? 

‘ I have defended myself as well as I could. 

‘ Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the utility ^ 
vows ? I am sensible that it would be very dangerous to 
vows rashly, and without a due consideration. But I cannot h.ell 
thinking that they may often be of great advantage to one of a va 
riable judgement and irregular inclinations. I always remember J 
passage in one of your letters to our Italian friend Baretti; wlrer< 
talking of the monastick life, you say you dp not wonder 
serious men should put themselves under the protection of a. re 
ligious order, when they have found how unable they are to 
care of themselves \ For my own part, without affecting to t>e 
Socrates, I am sure I have a more than ordinary struggle to rtiair 
tain with ihe Evil Principle; and all the methods I can devise a,r 
little enough to keep me tolerably steady in the paths of rectitnclc 

‘ I am ever, with the highest veneration, 

^ Your affectionate humble servant, 

'James Boswell.^ 

It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he was this year s 
Mr. Thrale’s, from before Midsummer till after Michaelma.: 
and that he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He laa 
then contracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of LItc 
U niversity, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of tli 
Judges in India^ 

He published nothing this year in his own name; but tli 
noble dedication^to the ICing, of Gvjyris London and PVes 
minster Improved^ was written by him ; and he furnished, tb 

* See ante, June lo, 1761. 

“ Mr. Croker says :—* It was by visiting Chambers, when a fellow ■ 
University College, that Johnson became acquainted with Lord StO'N 
ell [at that time William Scott]; and when Chambers went to Incli 
Lord Stowell, as he expressed it to me, seemed to succeed to his pi a* 
in Johnson's friendship.’ Croker’s Boswell, p. 90, note. John Scoi 
(Earl of Eldon,) Sir William Jones and Mr. Windham, were also mer 
bers of University College. The hall is adorned with the portraits 
these five men. An engraving of Johnson is in the Common Roon 

^ It is not easy to discover anything noble or even felicitous in tl 
Dedication. Works, v. 444. 


Prefac 
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Preface,t and several of the pieces, which coniin^se a vadimu* 
of MiscelliViics by Mrs. Anna WUlianis, the blind liuly whtj 
had an asylum in his house. Of these, there are his ‘ h.pi- 
taph on Philips‘Translation of a Latin ICpitaph on Sir 
Thomas Hanmcr",'t ‘ PTiendship, an Ode*,’"' aiul, ^ Tlu' 
Ant/’^‘ a paraphrase from the Ihawerbs, of which I have a 
copy in his own hand-writing; and, from internal evidence, 
I ascribe to him, ‘To Miss on her giving the Authour 
a gold and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving^t and, 
‘The happy Lifef 

Most of the pieces in this volume have evidenUy received 
additions from his superiour pen, particularly ‘ Verst%s to Mr. 
Richardson, on his Sir Charles Graiulison ‘ 'Tin' ICxcursion 
‘Reflections on a Grave digging in Westniiiisler Abbey".’ 
There is in this collection a poem ‘ On the* DiSilh id StepluMi 
Grey, the lilectrician which, on nsuling it, appisired to 
me to be undoubtedly Johnson's. 1 asked Mrs. W'illi.um. 
whether it was not his. ‘Sir, (^said slu‘, with some wannthn 
I wrote that poem before 1 had llu: honour of \h\ Johmum's 
acquaintance.’ I, however, was so miicli impresstul with my 
first notion, that I mmUiomal it to Johnson, reptsiling, at 
the same time, wliat Mrs. Williams had said. His aiuavin' 
was, ‘It is true, Sir, that she wrote it Indore* 'du* was ac 
quainted with me; i)uL slu: has not t(»ld you lliat I wnCr 
it all over again, except two linesb’ ‘d'ln* h'ountains,’f a 

' See afUf, i. 171. ^ See I ,*0?;, note 

’ See i. 182. St'e t. t, 

^ This poem is scarceiy Johnson‘.s. thouj^h all tlw lines hiu file tlurd 
in the followiiif^ ('ou|)lets may be his. 

* Whose life not sunk in .slot h is free fmm tsire, 

Nor tost by change, nor .stagnant in tlespnir; 

Wlu) with wLse authours [jass tlte instnictivct day, 

And wonder how tiie nu)inenis htf»le away; 

Who not retired beyond tlu* sight of life* 

Behold its weary care.s, its noisy strife.* (i. iK. 

® Johnson’s addition.s to these three poems are nni at all evident 
In a note to the poem it is .stated that Mrs. Williams, when, be¬ 
fore her blindness, she was assisting Mr. Urey in his experiments, wa^j 

bcautifid 
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An Erse versio7t of the Bible, [a,d. 17G0. 


beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite 
simplicity, is one of Johnson’s productions; and I cannot 
with>hoId from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the authour 
of that admirable poem,' The Three Warnings.’ 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, 
which has, perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiment and 
style, as any of his compositions. The original is in my 
possession. It is addressed to the late Mr. William Drum¬ 
mond, bookseller in Edinburgh, a gentleman of good family, 
but small estate, who took arms for the house of Stuart in 
1745 ; and during his concealment in London till the act 
of general pardon came out obtained the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed him as a very worthy 
man. It seems, some of the members of the society in 
Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge, had opposed 
the scheme of translating the holy scriptures into the Erse 
or Gaelick language, from political considerations of the dis¬ 
advantage of keeping up the distinction between the High¬ 
landers and the other inhabitants of North - Britain. Dr, 
Johnson being informed of this, I suppose by Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, wrote with a generous indignation as follows: 

‘ To Mr. William Drummond. 

^SlR, 

‘ I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly con¬ 
vened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question wheth¬ 
er any nation uninstructed in religion should receive instruction, 

the first that observed the emission of the electrical spark from a hu¬ 
man body. The best lines are the following:— 

' Now, hoary Sage, pursue thy happy flight, 

With swifter motion haste to purer light, 

Where Bacon waits with Newton and with Boyle 
To hail thy genius, and applaud thy toil; 

Where intuition breaks through time and space, 

And mocks experiment’s successive race; 

Sees tardy Science toil at Nature’s laws. 

And wonders how th' effect obscures the cause. 

Yet not to deep research or happy guess 

Is owed the life of hope, the death of peace.'—p. 42. 

or 
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or whether that instruction should be imparted to tlu*in by a 
translation of the holy books into their own lani^uaj^e, IT obedi 
euce to the will of God be necessary to happiness, and knowhal^e 
of his will be necessary to obedience, I know not how he that witli 
holds this knowled*^e, or delays it, can be said to lovci his nei^dv 
hour as himself. Me that voluntarily continues i|^noran(‘e, is guilty 
of all the crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that shouitl 
extinguish the tapers of alight-house, might justly be imputed tlu‘ 
calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the highest perhadiou of 
humanity; and as no man is good but as he wishes the good ol 
others, no man can be good in the highest degree who wisims not 
to others the large.st measures of the greatest good. To omit for 
a year, or for a day, the most eHicacious nuttliod of advancing 
Christianity, in compliance with any purposes that lerminal(‘ on 
this side of the grave, is a crime of which 1 know m»l that (lu* 
world has 3'^et had an example, except in tin* pra('ti(H' of tiu' plant 
ers of America’, a race of mortals whom, I suppose*, no (Ulmr man 
wishes to resemble ^ 

‘The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the \isc «>f tlir 
bible; but this prohibition, in few plac'es now very rigorously en 
forced, is defended by arguments, which havt* for tlu*ir foundatinu 
the care of souls, 'To o])scure, U[)on motives nu*rely [>olitical, the* 
light of revelation, Is a in'aeticc rt‘served for the rt*bjnm‘<l; and, 
surely, the l)lackest midniglU of popery is meritlian .sunshim* to 
such a reformation. 1 am not very willing that any lauguagt' 
should be totally extinguished. 'The similitiuh* and derivation oi 
languages afford the most indubitable pre^of of llw traduction of 
nations, and the genealogy of mankind \ '1’Iu‘y acid ofton jihysical 

certainty to hi.storical evidence; and often supply llu* only r’vidcm e 
of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which left no 
written monuments behind them. 

‘ A gentleman, writing from Virginia to John Wesley, in 17 5^. about 
the need of oducatingthe ncjgro .slav<‘.H in religion, says : *'rheir ttnis 
ters generally neglect them, as though innm»rialiiy was not tin- privi¬ 
lege of their souls in c'.ommon with their <jwn.’ \VvH\t^ys/mr^hi/, h, 
288. But much nearer home* Jolntstm might have found thin {Timitutl 
enforcement of ignorance. Burke, writing in 1770. alamt the Irish, 
accuses the legislature of ‘condemidng a million and a half of (u-oplr 
to ignorance, according to act of parliatnent,' Burke's f Ww. ii. 404. 

^ See March 21, 1775, und Appendix, 

’’ Johnson said very finely: ‘ laingimges are the jKaligree of mi 
tions.’ Boswell'sSept. 18, 1773. 


* ICvcrv 
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‘Everyman’s opinions, at least his desires, are a little influenced 
by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may seem, per¬ 
haps, rather over-heated, even to those by whom I desire to be 
well-esteemed. To those who have nothing in their thoughts but 
trade or policy, present power, or present money, I should not 
think it necessary to defend my opinions; but with men of letters 
I would not unwillingly compound, by wishing the continuance of 
every language, however narrow in its extent, or however incom¬ 
modious for common purposes, till it is reposited in some version 
of a known book, that it may be always hereafter examined and 
compared with other languages, and then permitting its disuse. 
For this purpose, the translation of the bible is most to be desired. 
It is not certain that the same method will not preserve the High¬ 
land language, for the purposes of learning, and abolish it from 
daily use. When the Highlanders read the Bible, they will natu¬ 
rally wish to have its obscurities cleared, and to know the history, 
collateral or appendant. Knowledge always desires increase: it is 
like fire, which must first be kindled by some external agent, but 
which will afterwards propagate itself. When they once desire to 
learn, they will naturally have recourse to the nearest language by 
which that desire can be gratified; and one will tell another that 
if he would attain knowledge, he must learn English. 

‘ This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle than 
the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, however, be re¬ 
membered, that the efficacy of ignorance has been long tried, and 
has not produced the consequence expected. Let knowledge, 
therefore, take its turn; and let the patrons of privation stand 
awhile aside, and admit the operation of positive principles. 

‘ You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who is em¬ 
ployed in the new translation \ that he has my wishes for his 

^ The Rev. Mr. John Campbell, Minister of the Parish of Kippcn, 
near Stirling, who has lately favoured me with a long, intelligent, and 
very obliging letter upon this work, makes the following remark 
‘ Dr. Johnson has alluded to the worthy man employed in the transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament. Might not this have afforded you ai: 
opportunity of paying a proper tribute of respect to the memory o: 
the Rev. Mr. James Stuart, late Minister of Killin, distinguished b} 
his eminent Piety, Learning and Taste? The amiable simplicity o 
his life, his warm benevolence, his indefatigable and successful exer 
tions for civilizing and improving the Parish of which he was Ministci 
for upwards of fifty years, entitle him to the gratitude of his country 
and the veneration of all good men. It certainly would be a pity, i 

success 
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success; and if here or at Oxford I can be of any usc\ tliat I 
shall think it more than honour to pnnnote hi.s uudcrlakinj;'. 

‘1 am sorry that 1 delayed so lon^ to write. 

O am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

*Sam. Johnson.* 

* Johnson’.s-court, Fleet-street, 

Aujj^. 13,1766,' 

The opponents of this pious .scheme being nnule ashamed 
of their conduct, the benevolent undertaking was allowed to 
go on b 

The following letters, though not wrilUm til! tlu‘ }'t‘ar 
after, being chiefly upon the same subjtad, are luav inserted : 

‘To Mr. William Dkhmmono, 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘That my letter should have had such elTeds as ynu mentinn, 
gives me great pleasure, I lu)pe you do not (lalt<*r nu* by iinput 
ing to me more good than I have really done. ' 1 ‘hose wlnun iiiy 
arguments have persuaded to change their opinion, shmv such 
modesty and candour as deserve giasil praisis 

‘I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. lie has 
a higher reward in prospect than any Innumrs which tliis wtuhl 
can bestow. 1 wish I could bt^ useful to him. 

‘The publication of my letter, if it (*ouId be of use in a t .uise to 
which all other causes are notliing, 1 slnmlcl not prtiliiliit, Hut 
first, I would have you consider whether the publication will teally 
do any good; next, wlielher by jirinting and distriliuiing a very 
small number, you may not atlain all that you propose; and, what 
perhaps 1 should have said first, whether tin* iriUn, which I do 
not now perfectly ranember, be fit to be printed. 

‘If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a litile kmnvm 

such a character should be permitted to sink into olilivionf Ho%. 
WELL. 

‘ Seven years later John.son received from tin* Society some relig«. 
ious works in Krse. SeeJune 24. 1774. Vet in his journey to 
the Hebrides, in 1773 ix. ion. he had to record of the puro* 

chial schools in those islands that 'by the rule of iheir institution 
they teach only English, so that the natives read u language whidi 
they may never use or understand.' 

II,~3 
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To view him, porters with their loads would rest, 

And babes cling frighted to the nurse’s breast. 

With looks convuls’d he roars in pompous strain, 

And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 

The Nine, with terrour struck, who ne’er had seen. 

Aught human with so horrible a mien. 

Debating whether they should stay or run, 

Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son: 

With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 

Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field; 

But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 

Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to crown. 

Though forc’d his present claim to disavow, 

Had long reserv’d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys; for time shall first* expire. 

Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.’ 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey^ and his lady having 
unhappily disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson 
interfered as their friend, and wrote him a letter of expostu¬ 
lation, which I have not been able to find ; but the substance 
of it is ascertained by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, 
which Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this corre¬ 
spondence between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hervey, was thus 
related to me by Mr. Beauclerk^ ‘ Tom Hervey had a great 
liking for Johnson, and in his will had left him a legacy of 
fifty pounds. One day he said to me,Johnson may want 
this money now, more than afterwards. I have a mind to 
give it him directly. Will you be so good as to carry a fifty 
pound note from me to him?” This I positively refused to 
do, as he might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insult¬ 
ing him, and have afterwards put the note in his pocket. 
But I said, if Hervey would write him a letter, and enclose a 

^ The Hon. Thomas Hervey, whose Letter to Sir Thomas Hanmer in 
1742 was much read at that time. He was the second son of John, 
first Earl of Bristol, and one of the brothers of Johnson’s early friend, 
Henry Hervey. He died Jan. 20, 1775. Malone. See pst, April 6, 
1775 * 

^ See posty under Sept. 22,1777, for another story told by Beauclerk 
against Johnson of a Mr. Hervey. 


fifty 
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fifty pound note, I should take care to deliver it. He ac¬ 
cordingly did write him a letter, mentioning that he was 
only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added, 
“jP.S. I am going to part with my zvifel' Johnson then 
wrote to him, saying nothing of the note, but remonstrating 
with him against parting with his wife.’ 

When I mentioned to Johnson this story, in as delicate 
terms as I could, he told me that the fifty.pound note was 
given to him by Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having 
written for him a pamphlet against Sir Charles Hanbuiy 
Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, was the authour of an 
attack upon him; but that it was afterwards discovered to 
be the work of a garreteer who wrote The FooT: the pam¬ 
phlet therefore against Sir Charles was not printed ^ 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most re¬ 
markable incidents of Johnson’s life, which gratified his mo¬ 
narchical enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate with all its 
circumstances, when requested by his friends. This was his 
being honoured by a private conversation with his Majesty, 
in the library at the Queen’s house \ He had frequently 

^ Essays published in the Daily Gazetteer and afterwards collected 
into two vols. Ge 7 it. Mag. for 1748, p. 48. 

* Mr. Croker regrets that Johnson employed his pen for hire in 
Hervey's ‘disgusting squabbles,’ and in a long note describes Her¬ 
vey’s letter to Sir Thomas Hanmer with whose wife he had eloped. 
But the attack to which Johnson was hired to reply was not made by 
Hanmer, but, as was supposed, by Sir C. H. Williams. Because a man 
has wronged another, he is not therefore to submit to the attacks of 
a third. Williams, moreover, it must be remembered, was himself a 
man of licentious character. 

^ Buckingham House, bought in 1761, by George III, and settled on 
Queen Charlotte. The present Buckingham Palace occupies the site. 
P, Cunningham. Here, according to Hawkins {Life, p. 470), John¬ 
son met the Prince of Wales (George IV) when a child, ‘and enquired 
as to his knowledge of the Scriptures; the Prince in his answers gave 
him great satisfaction.’ Horace Walpole, writing of the Prince at the 
age of nineteen, says {Journal of the Reigft of George III, ii. 503):— 
‘ Nothing was coarser than his conversation and phrases; and it made 
men smile to find that in the palace of piety and pride his Royal High¬ 
ness had learnt nothing but the dialect of footmen and grooms.’ 

visited 
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visited those splendid rooms and noble collection of books ^ 
which he used to say was more numerous and curious thai 
he supposed any person could have made in the time whid 
the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, tool 
care that he should have every accommodation that couli 
contribute to his ease and convenience, while indulging hi 
literary taste in that place; so that he had here a very agree 
able resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional visits 
was pleased to signify a desire that he should be told whei 
Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Accordingly, the nex 
time that Johnson did come, as soon as he was fairly engage 
with a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he seemei 
quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment wher 
the King was, and, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands 
mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. Hi 
Majesty said he was at leisure, and would go to him ; upo 
which Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood 0 
the King’s table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite c 
rooms, till they came to a private door into the library, c 
which his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr, Barnar 
stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in 
profound study, and whispered him, ^Sir, here is the King 
Johnson started up, and stood still. His Majesty approache 
him, and at once was courteously easy®. 

^ Dr. Johnson had the honour of contributing his assistance towarc 
the formation of this library; for I have read a long letter from hii 
to Mr. Barnard, giving the most masterly instructions on the subjec 
I wished much to have gratified my readers with the perusal of th 
letter, and have reason to think that his Majesty would have htt 
graciously pleased to permit its publication; but Mr. Barnard,! 
whom I applied, declined it'on his own account.’ Boswell. It 
given in Mr. Croker’s edition, p. 196. 

^ The particulars of this conversation I have been at great pains 1 
collect with the utmost authenticity from Dr, Johnson’s own detail 1 
myself; from Mr. Langton who was present when he gave an accoui 
of it to Dr. Joseph Warton, and several other friends, at Sir Joslu 
Reynolds’s; from Mr. Barnard ; from the copy of a letter written 1 
the late Mr. Strahan the printer, to Bishop Warburton; and from 

H 
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His Majesty began by observing, that ho luulorslootl lu! 
came sometimes to the library; and then mentioning his 
having heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford’, 
asked him if he was not fond of going thither. 'I'o which 
Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond of genng to C)x» 
ford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come luick again. 
The King then asked him what they were doing at Oxfortl, 
Johnson answered, he could not much commend their dilb 
gence, but that in some respects they were mended, for they 
had put their press under better regulations, and were at 
that time printing Polybius. He was then asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He 
answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than any 
they had at Cambridge; at the same tinu^ adding;,' I hoj)e, 
whether we have more books or not than tlmy havt' al Cam¬ 
bridge, we shall make as good use of them as they <hn‘ 
Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library '' 

minute, the original of wliic’h is among the i^aiKU’S tif thr late Sir 
James Caldwell, and a copy of which was nutsl obligingly ulitainocl fur 
me from his son Sir John ( aldwcll, by Sir I'’nuu’i.s bnimn. 'I'ti ull 
these gentlemen I beg leave to makc^ rny gruloful a<‘kmi\vlc’(lg(UHcun*s, 
and particularly to Sir Francis Linnm, who was [deased to taken great 
deal of trouble, and even had the inimile laid before the King by bool 
Caermarthen, now Duke of Leeds, llusi one of bis Majt-sty';* Ihitu ipal 
Secretaries of State, who announciMl to Sir Fraueds the Royal plea»i- 
Lire concerning it i)y a letter, in these words: ‘ I have the King s c*uni-» 
mauds to assure y(m, Sir, how sensible his Majesty is of yt»ur attfuition 
in communicating the minute of the conver.salion [U’cvioiis to its pul?- 
lication. As there appeans no obj(*ction to your e(»iu|jlying with Mr. 
Boswells wishes on the subject, you are at htll liberty tt) deliver it in 
that gentleman, to make sucli use of in his /.//c e/ /V ns he 

may think proper.' Boswr.i.r.. In 1790, HoswHl p’ubliHhVtl in a (piano 
sheet of eiglit pages *A amversnUon lki%oevit Hn Mnsf Stu mt 
George III mid Samuel Johnson, IJJ), llluslntled nllh (nKervufiom. 
By James Boswell, A’.sv/, London, Printed h Henry Ihildndn, Jor 
Charles Billy in the Poultry, MlK 'C 'X( \ Priee //a/JtMlulnea, En¬ 
tered in the I I all-Book oj the L ompany oj Statloneisi It is t»f the saute 
impression as the first edition of the Life of Johnson, 

^ After Michaelmas, 1766. Sec anh\ ii. 2H, 

Soo post, May 31, 1769, note. 
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Compliments paid by a King. [a.id. n 


was the largest, he answered, ‘ AlLSouls library is the larg' 
we have, except the Bodleian.’ * Aye, (said the King?) “tl 
is the publick library.’ 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thii 
He answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told t 
world what he knew, and must now read to acquire m( 
knowledge k The King, as it should seem with a view 
urge him to rely on his own stores as an original writ 
and to continue his labours ^ then said, ‘ I do not think y 
borrow much from any body.’ Johnson said, he thou^ 
he had already done his part as a writer. ' I should li£ 
thought so too, (said the King,) if you had not written 
well’—Johnson observed to me, upon this, that ^ No it 
could have paid a handsomer compliment; and it was 
for a King to pay. It was decisive.’ When asked by : 
other friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he ma.de a 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, ‘ No, Sir. W1 
the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me 
bandy civilities with my SovereignPerhaps no man w 
had spent his whole life in courts could have shewn a 
nice and dignified sense of true politeness, than Jolinson < 
in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he suppo: 

' Writing to Langton, on May lo, of the year before he ba.d said 
read more than I did. I hope something will yet come on it.' A 
ii. 22. 

^ Boswell and Goldsmith had in like manner urged him ‘ to c 
tinue his labours.’ See ajite, i. 461, and ii. 17. 

^ Johnson had written to Lord Chesterfield in the Pla 7 t qjT his j 
tionary {Works.^. 19), ‘ Ausonius thought that modesty forbade 1 
to plead inability for a task to which Caesar had judged him equa 
Cur 7ne posse negem posse quod ille putai?' We may compare ah 
passage in Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary (ii. 377):— ‘The King. “ I beli 
there is no constraint to be put upon real genius ; nothing- but ir 
nation can set it to work. Miss Burney, however, knows best." x 
then hastily returning to me he cried: “What.^ what?" ** No, s 
—I—^believe not, certainly,” quoth I, very awkwardly, for I seei 
taking a violent compliment only as my due; but I knew not ho\ 
put him off as I would another person.’ 
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he must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he 
thought more than he read ^; that he had read a great deal 
in the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, 
he had not been able to read much, compared with others: 
for instance, he said he had not read much, compared with 
Dr. Warburton“. Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, that 
you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak; and that his learning resembled 
Garrick’s acting, in its universality k His Majesty then talked 

^ In one part of the character of Pope (JVor^s, vin. 319), Johnson 
seems to be describing himself :—‘ He certainly was in his early life a 
man of great literary curiosity; and when he wrote his Essay on 
zczsm had for his age a very wide acquaintance with books. When he 
entered into the living world, it seems to have happened to him as to 
many others, that he was less attentive to dead masters; he studied 
in the academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe his favourite vol¬ 
ume. ... His frequent references to history, his allusions to various 
kinds of knowledge, and his images selected from art and nature, with 
his observations on the operations of the mind and the modes of life, 
show an intelligence perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and 
diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it.' See 
ante, i. 65. 

^ Johnson thus describes Warburton {Works, viii. 288):—‘About 
this time [1732] Warburton began to make his appearance in the first 
ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid 
and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, with won¬ 
derful extent and variety of knowledge.’ Cradock {Meznoirs, i. 188) 
says that' Bishop Hurd always wondered where it was possible for 
Warburton to meet with certain anecdotes with which not only his 
conversation, but likewise his writings, abounded. “I-could have 
readily informed him," said Mrs. Warburton, “ for, when we passed 
our winters in London, he would often, after his long and severe stud¬ 
ies, send out for a whole basketful of books from the circulating libra¬ 
ries ; and at times I have gone into his study, and found him laughing, 
though alone." ’ Lord Macaulay was, in this respect, the Warburton 
of our age. 

^ The Rev. Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by John¬ 
son, that the King observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. 
‘ True, Sir, (said Johnson,) but Warburton did more for Pope; he made 
him a Christianalluding, no doubt, to his ingenious Comments on 
the Essay on Man. Boswell. The statements both of the King and 
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Warbtirton a7td Lowth. 


[A.D. 1767. 


of the controversy between Warburton and Lowth, which he 
seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he thought of 
it Johnson answered, ‘Warburton has most general, most 
scholastick learning; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do 
not know which of them calls names best.’ The King was 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; adding, ‘You do 
not think, then. Dr. Johnson, that there was much argument 
in the case.’ Johnson said, he did not think there wash 
‘ Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an end.’ 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 

Johnson are supported by two passages in Johnson’s Life of Po;pe 
{Works y viii. 289, 290). He says of Warburton’s Comments‘ Pope, 
who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own work, was glad 
that the positions, of which he perceived himself not to know the full 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be made to mean well, 

... From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with his com¬ 
mentator, and amply rewarded his kindness and his zeal; for he intro¬ 
duced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest he became preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his niece and his es¬ 
tate, and by consequence a bishoprick.’ See also the account given 
by Johnson, in Boswell’s Hebrides^ Aug. 21, 1773. Bishop Law in his 
Revised Preface to Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil (1781), p.xvii,, 
writes:—' I had now the satisfaction of seeing that those very princi¬ 
ples which had been maintained by Archbishop King were adopted 
by Mr. Pope in his Essay on Ma 7 i; this I used to recollect, and some¬ 
times relate, with pleasure, conceiving that such an account did no less 
honour to the poet than to our philosopher; but was soon made to 
understand that any thing of that kind was taken highly amiss by 
one [WarburtonJ who had once held the doctrine of that same Essay 
to be rank atheism, but afterwards turned a warm advocate for it, 
and thought proper to deny the account above-mentioned, with heavy 
menaces against those who presumed to insinuate that Pope bor¬ 
rowed anything from any man whatsoever.’ See post, Oct. 10,1779. 

^ In Gibbon's Me 77 iotrs, a fine passage is quoted from Lowth’s De¬ 
fence of the University, of Oxford, against Warburton’s reproaches. 
H transcribe with pleasure this eloquent passage,’ writes Gibbon, 
'without inquiring whether in this angry controversy the spirit of 
Lowth himself is purified from the intolerant zeal which Warburton 
had ascribed to the genius of the place.’ Gibbon’s Misc. Works, i, 47. 
See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 28,1773. 
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■ Lyttelton’s History, which av;is then just puhlishetlJohn- 
son said, he thought his style pretty good, but that ho had 
blamed Henry the Second rather too much. * Why, (.said 
the King,) they seldom do these things Iry Iiaives,’ * No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings.’ Hut fearing to be 
misunderstood, he proceeded to e.vplain liim.self; and im¬ 
mediately subjoined, ‘ That for those who .s[)i)ke wor.se of 
Kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse; but that 
he could more easily conceive how .some might speak better 
of them than they deserved, without any ill intention ; for, as 
Kings had much in their power to give, those who were 
favoured by them would frecpiently, from gratitude, exag¬ 
gerate their praises ; and as this proceeded from a good 
motive, it was certainly c.xcu.sable, as far ;is erroiir could be 
excusable.’ 

The King then a.skcd him what he thotight of Dr. llilD. 

‘ SeeApril 15, 1773, wlien; Johnson says that I.yitclton ’ in lii-i 
History wmte the nio.st vulgar Whiggism,'and April 10, 1770. tlili- 
bon, who had reviewed it this year, .says in his Mt-moirs (.I/A.. WoHs. 
i. 207); ‘The public has ratilied my judgment of that vulnininotiN 
work, in which .seiuse and learning are not illuminated by a r.ty of 
geniu.s.’ 

“ Hawkins .say.s of him (/.//c, p. 2 r 1); 'He obtained from one of 
tho.se univer.sities which would .sctirce refns(! a degree to an aiiotlie- 
cary's horse a diploma for that of doctor of physic.' He bei ame a 
great compiler and in one yetir earned /isoo. In the <-nd he turned 
quack-doctor. He was knighted by the King of Sweden * in reinni 
for a present to that monarch of his I'tyrtuMo Syst,-tn.‘ lie iU baeit 
thrice attacked Garrick (Murphy's darrA k, pp. t.^i. iK.;, 2121, who re- 
plied with three epigrams, of vvhi.di tlie Ittst i.s well-known : 

‘For Ftirces and Physic his etiual there scarce is; 

His Farces are IMiysic, hi.s Physic ti I-'arce is.' 

Horace Walpole {/.c/tors, lii. 3721, writing <in fan, 3, r7bi, sttitl: 
‘Would you believe, what I know i.s fiu-t, that Dr, Hill l■.•lrned fifteen 
guineas a week by working for wltole.suh' dealers? He was at tntee 
employed on sLx voluminous work.s of Houmy. nushamlry, •'fee., puti- 
lishcd weekly’ Churchill in the Rosruui thus writes of him : 

‘Who could .so nobly grace the mtitley list, 

Actor, Inspector, Doctor, Botanist? 


Jolimittii 
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Dr. Hill 


[A.D. 1707. 


Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had no 
veracity; and immediately mentioned, as an instance of it^ 
an assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects magni¬ 
fied to a much greater degree by using three or four micro¬ 
scopes at a time, than by using one. ' Now, (added John- 
son,) every one acquainted with microscopes knows, that the 
more of them he looks through, the less the object will ap- 
pear.' * Why, (replied the King,) this is not only telling an 
untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if that be the case, every 
one who can look through a microscope will be able to de¬ 
tect him h’ 

now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what 
had passed,) began to consider that I was depreciating this 
man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was 
time for me to say something that might be more favour¬ 
able.’ He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstand¬ 
ing, a very curious observer; and if he would have been con¬ 
tented to tell the world no more than he knew, he might 
have been a very considerable man, and needed not to have 
recourse to such mean expedients to raise his reputation ^ 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned par¬ 
ticularly the Journal des Savaiis, and asked Johnson if it was 

Knows any one so well—sure no one knows— 

At once to play, prescribe, compound, compose ?' 

Churchill’s Poems, i. 6. In the Gent. Mag. xxii. 568, it is stated that 
he had acted pantomime, tragedy and comedy, and had been damned 
in all. 

^ Mr. Croker quotes Bishop Elrington, who says, ‘ Dr, Johnson was 
unjust to Hill, and showed that he did not understand the subject.’ 
Croker’s Boswell, p. 186. 

^ D’Israeli {Cttrzoszlzes of Literature, ed. 1834, i. 201) says that'Hill, 
once when he fell sick, owned to a friend that he had over-fatigued 
himself with writing seven works at once, one of which was on arclil* 
lecture and another on cookeiy.’ D’Israeli adds that Hill contracted 
to translate a Dutch work on insects for fifty guineas. As he was 
ignorant of the language, he bargained with another translator for 
twenty-five guineas. This man, who was equally ignorant, rebar- 
gained with a third, who perfectly understood his original, for twelve 
guineas. 


well 
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well done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well done, and 
gave some account of the persons who began it, and carried 
it on for some years; enlarging, at the same time, on the 
nature and use of such works. The King asked him if it was 
well done now. Johnson answered, he had no reason to think 
that it was\ The King then asked him if there were any 
other literary journals published in this kingdom, except the 
Monthly and Critical Reviews'^; and on being answered there 
were no other, his Majesty asked which of them was the best: 
Johnson answered, that the Monthly Reviezv was done with 
most care, the Critical upon the best principles; adding that 
the authours of the Monthly Review were enemies to the 
Church ^ This the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, when Johnson observed, that they had now a better 
method of arranging their materials than formerly. ^ Aye, 
(said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that;’ 
for his Majesty had heard and remembered the circumstance, 
which Johnson himself had forgot'^. 

^ Gibbon {Mzsc. Works^ v. 442), writing on Dec. 20, 1763, of the four- 
nal des Savazts, says :—‘ I can hardly express how much I am delighted 
with this journal; its characteristics are erudition, precision, and taste. 

. . . The father of all the rest, it is still their superior. . . . There is 
nothing to be wished for in it but a little more boldness and philoso¬ 
phy ; but it is published under the Chancellor’s eye.’ 

^ Goldsmith, in his Present State of Polite Learning (ch. xi.), pub¬ 
lished in 1759, says:—‘We have two literary reviews in London, with 
critical newspapers and magazines without number. The compilers 
of these resemble the commoners of Rome, they are all for levelling 
property, not by increasing their own, but by diminishing that of oth¬ 
ers. ... The most diminutive son of fame or of famine has his we and 
his ns, his firstlys and his secondlys, as methodical as if bound in cow¬ 
hide and closed with clasps of brass. Were these Monthly Reviews 
and Magazines frothy, pert, or absurd, they might find some pardon, 
but to be dull and dronish is an encroachment on the prerogative of 
a folio.’ 

^ SeeApril 10,1766. 

^ Mr. White, the Librarian of the Royal Society, has, at my request, 
kindly examined the records of the Royal Society, but has not been 
able to discover what the ‘ circumstance ’ was. Neither is any light 

His 
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Johnso7ts mariner before the King. [a.d. 1767 


His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biogra 
phy of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. John¬ 
son to undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness to com¬ 
ply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his 
Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm manly 
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued 
tone which is commonly used at the levee and in the draw¬ 
ing-room \ After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed him¬ 
self highly pleased with his Majesty’s conversation, and gra- 
cious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, ^ Sir, they may 
talk of the King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman 
I have ever seen And he afterwards observed to Mr. Lang, 
ton,' Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we 
may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.’ 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of Johnson’s 
friends was collected round him to hear his account of this 

thrown on it by Johnson’s reviews of Birch's History of the Royal So¬ 
ciety and Philosophical Tra 7 isactio 7 is, vol. xlix. {ante, i. 358), which I 
have examined, 

^ * Were you to converse with a King, you ought to be as easy and 
unembarrassed as with your own valet-de-chambre; but yet every 
look, word, and action should imply the utmost respect. What would 
be proper and well-bred with others much your superior, would be 
absurd and ill-bred with one so very much so.’ Chesterfield’s Letten^ 
iii. 203. 

^ Imlac thus described to Rasselas his interview with the Great 
Mogul: —'The emperor asked me many questions concerning my 
country and my travels * and though I cannot now recollect any thing 
that he uttered above the power of a common man, he dismissed me 
astonished at his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness.’ Rassdeis, 
chap. ix. Wraxall {Memoirs, edit, of 1884, i. 283) says that Johnson 
was no judge of a fine gentleman. ‘George III,’he adds, ‘was alto¬ 
gether destitute of these ornamental and adventitious endowments.’ 
He mentions ‘ the oscillations of his body, the precipitation of his 
questions, none of which, it was said, would wait for an answer, and 
the hurry of his articulation.’ Mr. Wheatley, in a note on this pas¬ 
sage, quotes the opinion of ‘ Adams, the American Envoy, who said, 
the “ King is, I really think, the most accomplished courtier in bis 
dominions.” ’ 


memorable 
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memorable conversation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his fiank 
and lively manner ^ was very active in pressii^^ him to men¬ 
tion the particulars. ^ Come now, Sir, this is an inteiestiti^^ 
matter; do favour us with it.’ Johnson, with great go«ui 
humour, complied. 

He told them, ‘I found his Majesty wished I should talk, 
and I made it my business to talk. I find it does a man 
good to be talked to by his Sovereign. In the first place, 
a man cannot be in a passion-"^.’ Here some (juestion in» 
terrupted him, which is to be regretted, as he certainly 
would have pointed out and illustrated many circumstances 


* ‘Dr.Warton made me a most ob.scquious bow. . . . He is what 
Dr. Johnson calls a rapturist, and I saw plainly he meant to i»uur forth 
much civility into my cars. He is a very eonununieiilive, f^ay. atul 
pleasant converser, and enlivcnexl the whole day by his readiness upon 
all subjects.’ Mine, D’Arblay'sii. 236. It is vi'ry likidv tiuit 
he is'the ingenious writer’ inentioiu‘(l post, 17H0, in Mr. f.angton's 
‘Collection/ of whom Johnson said, ‘ Sir, he i.s an enliuisiasl by rule.' 
Mr, Windham records that Johnson. s{u‘aking of Warlon's admirat ion 
of fine passages, said :—HIis taste is amazement’ (mi.sprinled amu\r- 
inc7ii). Windham's DiarVt p. 20. In her fiAv/ze/Vw 0/ 10 \ Hurnoy dt. 
82), Mmc. D’Arblay says that Johnson ‘at times, when in gay spirits, 
would take olT Dr.Warton with the strongest humour; cle.seribing, 
almost convulsively, the ecstasy with wliich he would sei/.e upon the 
person nearest to him, to hug in his arms, lest his grasp should lu* 
eluded, while he displayed some picture or some prospect/ In that 
humourous piece, Probationary (hies for the JMtoratoship (p. xliiij, 
Dr. Joseph is made to hug his brother in his arms, when he sees him 
descend safely from the balloon in whieh lu* ha<l composed his (hi*\ 
Thomas Warton is described in the same pieee (p. nf»i as ‘a liule, 
thick, squat, red-faced man.' There was for sottu* lime a eoolneris be¬ 
tween Johnson anti Dr. Warton. Warton, writing on Jan, i.?, lyfib, 
says:—‘I only dined with Johnson, who seemed cold and iiidiflerent, 
and scarce said anything to me; perhaps lie has heard what t said of 
his Shakespeare, or rather was ofTemU'd at what I wnite to him uh 
he pleases,' WooU’s Warton, p. 312. Wool! says that a tlispuie took 
place between the two men at Reynolds's hou.se. 'One of the 
pany overheard the following condu.sum of the dispute. Johnson. 
“ Sir, I am not used to be contradicted/' Warton. “ Belter for ytnir- 
self and friends, Sir, if you were; our admiration eoultl nut In* in¬ 
creased, but our love might.” ' lb. p. 98. 
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of advantage, from being in a situation, where the powers 
of the mind are at once excited to vigorous exertion, and 
tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr, Johnson was employed 
in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particu¬ 
lars of what passed between the King and him, Dr. Gold¬ 
smith remained unmoved upon a sopha at some distance, af- 
fecting not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the 
company. He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming 
inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished 
his purpose of furnishing him with a Prologue to his play\ 
with the hopes of which he had been flattered; but it was 
strongly suspected that he was fretting with chagrin and 
envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. 
At length, the frankness and simplicity of his natural char¬ 
acter prevailed. He sprung from the sopha, advanced to 
Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining himself in 
the situation which he had just been hearing described, ex¬ 
claimed,' Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation 
better than I should have done; for I should have bowed 
and stammered through the whole of it^’ 

I received no letter from Johnson this year; nor have I 

' The Good-Natured Man, post, p. 45. 

® ‘ It has been said that the King only sought one interview with 
Dr. Johnson. There was nothing to complain of; it was a compli¬ 
ment paid by rank to letters, and once was enough. The King was 
more afraid of this interview than Dr. Johnson was; and went to it 
as a schoolboy to his task. But he did not want to have this trial 
repeated every day, nor was it necessary. The very jealousy of his 
self-love marked his respect; and if he had thought less of Dr. John¬ 
son, he would have been more willing to risk the encounter.’ Haz- 
litt’s Conve7'sations of Norihcote,^. 4^. It should seem that Johnson 
had a second interview with the King thirteen years later. In 1780, 
Hannah More record's {Memoirs,\. 174):—'Johnson told me he had 
been with the King that morning, who enjoined him to add Spenser 
to his Lives of the Poetsi It is strange that, so far as I know, this in¬ 
terview is not mentioned by any one else. It is perhaps alluded to, 
post, Dec. 1784, when Mr. Nichols told Johnson that he wished ‘he 
would gratify his sovereign by a Life of Spe7iseri 
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discovered any of the correspondence * he had, except the 
two letters to Mr. Drummond, which have been inserted, for 
the sake of connection with that to the same g'cntleman in 
1766. His diary affords no li^'ht as to his employment at 
this time. He passed three months at Lichfiekr"; and 1 
cannot omit an affecting and solemn scene there, as related 
by himself”: 

‘Sunday, Oct. r(S, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in the 
morning, 1 took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Ckitharine 
Chambers, who came to live with luy mother about T72.1, and has 
been but little parted from us since. She ])urie(l my father, my 
brother, and my mother. She is now fifty’eight years old. 

‘ I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to ])art 
for ever; that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and that 
I would, if she was willing, say a sliort prayer l)esi(k; her. Slie 
expressed great desire to hear me; and held uj) her ])oor hands, 
as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I prayed, kneeling* l)y 
her, nearly in the following words : 

‘Almighty and most merciful i'ather, wliosti loving kindness is 
over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve tliis thy stu'vant, who 
is grieved with sickness. (Irani that the sense of lu‘r w^aikness 
may add strength to her faith, and scrioiisnt^ss to her repenlaiua^. 
And grant that by the help of Ihy Holy S])iril, after the ])ains and 
labours of this short life, we may all obtain everlasting happiness, 
through Jksus Christ our J.ord; for whose .sake liear our prayers. 
Amen. Our bather, (S:c. 

‘ I then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the greatest 
pain that she had ever felt, and that she ho[)ecl we should nuitd 
again in a better place. 1 expressed, with swelled eyes, and great 

^ It is proper hero to mention, that whim I .s[jt‘ak of his ctorn'.spond- 
ence, I consider it independent of the. vtduminous collection of letter.s 
which, in the course of many years, he wrote to Mr.s.'riimle, which 
formas a separate part of his works; and as a [m)of of tlie high esti¬ 
mation set on any thing whii'h came from his pirn, was sold by that 
lady for the sum of five hundred pouiul.s. IlosWHl.i,. 

® He wa‘5 away from London ‘ near six months.' See ante, ii. 34. 

** On Aug, 17 he recorded ‘ I have communicated witli Kitty, and 
kissed her. I was for some time distrai^ted, Inil at lust more comfio.sed. 
I commended my friends, and Kitty, Lucy, and I were much alTeiaed. 
Kitty is, I think, going to licaven.’ /V. and Med. p. 75, 
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emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. 
I humbly hope to meet again, and to part no more*.’ 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as 
a man of a harsh and stern character, let this tender and af¬ 
fectionate scene be candidly read; and let them then judge 
whether more warmth of heart, and grateful kindness, is often 
found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional record: 

‘August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled for a 
long time, and have been without resolution to apply to study or 
to business, being hindered by sudden snatches 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedication* to 
the King of that ingenious gentleman’s Treatise on the Globes^ 
conceived and expressed in such a manner as could not fail 
to be very grateful to a Monarch, distinguished for his love 
of the sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the 
title of Lexiphanes. Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. 
Kenrick®; but its authour was one Campbell, a Scotch purser 
in the navy. The ridicule consisted in "applying Johnson’s 
‘ words of large meaning ^ ’ to insignificant matters, as if one 
should put the armour of Goliath upon a dwarf. The con¬ 
trast might be laughable ; but the dignity of the armour 
must remain the same in all considerate minds. This ma¬ 
licious drollery, therefore, it may easily be supposed, could 
do no harm to its illustrious object \ 

1 Pr. a7id Med. pp. 77 and 78. BosWELL. 

^ Pr. and Med. p. 73. Boswell. On Aug. 17 he recorded:—‘By 
abstinence from wine and suppers I obtained sudden and great relief, 
and had freedom of mind restored to me, which I have wanted for all 
this year, without being able to find any means of obtaining it.’ Ib. 
p, 74. 

^ Hawkins, in his second edition (p. 347), assigns it to Campbell, 
‘who,’ he says, ‘as well for the malignancy of his heart as his terrific 
countenance, was called horrible Campbell.’ 

* See ante, i. 253. 

* The book is as dull as it is indecent. The ‘ drollery ’ is of the fol¬ 
lowing kind. Johnson is represented as saying:—‘ Without dubiety 

^To 
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‘To Bennet Lancton, Ksy., at Mr. RoTiiWEi.t.'s, i'ERi-i’mi.I!, is- 
NkW* HoNn-STRKKr, LoNtJUN. 

‘Dkar Sir, 

^That you have been all summer in I^otulon, is one imue reu 
son for which 1 regret my lt)n^' stay in the eotmlr\% I liope that 
you will not leave tlie town before my return. \Vv have here nnly 
the chance of vacancies in the passing carriages, at\tl I have In* 
spoken one that may, if it happens, iHin*^ me io town on the lour 
teenth of this mouth; but tiiis is not certain. 

^ It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mr.s, Williams : I 
long to see all my friends, 

‘I am, dear Sir, your most humble servaitt, 

‘Sa.M. lolINMiX.’ 

* Lichfield, Oct 10, r767.’ 

1768: .TRTAT. 59,—It appears from his mhos nf tin- state’ <d 
bis mind‘, that he suffcretl 14'reat pertiui>at ion anti th’.trat ti« »n 
in 1768. Nothing of his writing wa.s jtiven to the pnblit k thi‘. 
year, except the Prologue'^' to his friend t IoIthanit!P% i ntncHly 
of 7 Vic Gao(i-N(rt^nr(/ yJAr//‘k 'Hu' first lines nf this Ptnluptir 
arc strongly characteristical of the tlisinal gloom ol Ids mind ; 
which in his case, as in the cast^ of all who art' tlislreNMsl with 
the same malady of imagination, transfers to tdhro* its nun 
feelings. Wlio could suppose it was tf) iuli(uliier a eomed)*, 
when Mr. Beasley soletnnly l)egun, 

‘Press’d with* t!\e load t>r life, tiu’ weary mind 
Surveys tlie general toll of human kiml/ 

you misapprehend this dar^zling seintillation of enm eit in tumluv.aml 
had you had that constant reeunvi\ee in my or;unli»n% diiUMiuity 
which was incumbent ig)on you from the vehemc'm r ol my fHMi$aMjy 
injunctions,' Aa:.—j). 2. 

’ PrMind Mv/.p.8r, HoswKi.n. •This day.* hr wrote on hi’» Inriti 
day, ‘hasbeen passed in great ()crturhation ; I was elistrat trd at t hiio h 
in an uncommon degree, and my disU’css has hatl vc-ry little 
sion. . . . This day it came into my mind to write the history ol my 
melancholy. On this I puqjose to deliberate; I ktmw not whetlmr 
it may not too much disturb me.' See /e.v/, April K, t7Hn. 

* It is strange that Ho.swcll nowhere (juoieH tlu’ lines in 'PAr 
Nn/un^d Man, in which Paoli is mentioned. 'That's from !*aoh id 
Corsica,' said Lofty. Act v. sc. i. 

In the original, ‘ Pressed /fy,' Boswell, in thus ( hanging the (irrjHi 
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But this dark ground might make Goldsmith’s humour shine 
the more. 

In the spring of this year, having published my Account 
of Corsica^ with the Journal of a Tour to that Is land \ I re¬ 
turned to London ^ very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and 
hear him upon the subject. I found he was at Oxford, with 
his friend Mr. Chambers ^ who was now Vinerian Professor, 

sition, forgot what Johnson says in his Plan of an English Dictionary 
{Works, V. 12) ‘ We say, according to the present modes of speech, 

The soldier died ^his wounds, and the sailor perished with hunger; 
and every man acquainted with our language would be offended with 
a change of these particles, which yet seem originally assigned by 
chance.’ 

^ Boswell, writing to Temple on March 24, says:—‘ My book has 
amazing celebrity; Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Walpole, Mrs. Macaulay, and 
Mr. Garrick have all written me noble letters about it. There are two 
Dutch translations going forward.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 145. It met 
with a rapid sale. A third edition was called for within a year. Dilly, 
the publisher, must have done very well by it, as he purchased the 
copyright for one hundred guineas. 73 . p. 103. * Pray read the new 

account of Corsica,’ wrote Horace Walpole to Gray on Feb. 18,1768 
{Letters, v. 85). ‘ The author is a strange being, and has a rage of 
knowing everybody that ever was talked of. He forced himself upon 
me at Paris in spite of my teeth and my doors.’ To this Gray re¬ 
plied :—' Mr. Boswell’s book has pleased and moved me strangely; 
all, I mean, that relates to Paoli. He is a man born two thousand 
years after his time ! The pamphlet proves, what I have always main¬ 
tained, that any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, if he 
will only tell us what he heard and saw with veracity.’ In the Let¬ 
ters of Boswell (p. 122) there is the following under date of Nov, 9, 
1767 * I am always for fixing some period for my perfection, as far 

as possible. Let it be when my account of Co7^sica is published; I 
shall then have a character which I must support.’ In April 16 of 
the following year, a few weeks after the book had come out, he 
writes‘ To confess to you at once. Temple, I have since my last 
coming to town been as wild as ever ’ (p. 146). 

^ Boswell used to put notices of^his movements in the newspapers, 
such as ' James Boswell, Esq., is expected in town.' Public Adver¬ 
tiser, Feb. 28, 1768. ‘Yesterday James Boswell, Esq., arrived from 
Scotland at his lodgings in Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly.’ Ib. March 
24,1768. Prior's Goldsmith, i. 449. 

^ Johnson was very ill during this visit. Mrs. Thrale had at the 

and 
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and lived in New Inn Hall Havin^^ had iu> Irtlrr IVnin luiu 
since that in wliich he criticised the Lalinity <d tuy 1 he d*.. 
and having* been told by soincbtxly that he was nlieUiUnl at 
my having put into n\y Book an extract of his letter to utr 
at Paris', I was impatient to be with him, and therelon’ tnl 
lowed him to Oxford, where 1 was entertained by Mr. Cdiaiio 
bers, with a civility which 1 shall ever gratefully remember. 
I found that Dr. Johnson had sent a letter io me to SeulUuul 
and that I had nothing to complain of but his being imu'c' 
indifferent to my anxiety than I wished him to \h\ InsU%til 
of giving, with the circumstances of lime ami place, such 
fragments of his conversation us I preserved during this visit 
to Oxford, I shall throw them together ii^ ct>ntinualion I 
I asked him whether, as a im)ralist, he did not think that 
the practice of the law, in somedegret*, hurt llu* nice frelin*;; **1 
honesty. Johnson. ‘ Why no, Sir, if )aHi aet [U’opeiiw \ ^nt 
are not to deceive your clients with false rejjreNentatitav. tU 
your opinion : you are not to tell lii'S to a jutlp^e.' trAV r:i i . 
‘But what do you tliink of sup[)orting a eauM’ width y‘»u 
know to be bad ?' Johnson. ‘Sir, you dotmt kuou it ftOn 
good or bad till the Judge determines it. I havt* ‘ndd that 
you are to state facts fairly; so that your thinking,. i»r what 
you call knowing, a cause to be hat!, must be frt>m riM-.tuduy,. 

same time given birtli to a (laughter, and liad been lUirNcal hv hrr 
mother. His tlunights, tluu*efor<‘, were* uirnecl on illtU'Ns. Writing 
Mrs, Thrale, he says: -■* To roll tlu* weak ryv of helplevi angni di, ah I 
see nothing on any .side but cold indilhTtmee, will I happm 

none whom I love or vahuo it may tend to withdraw the mind IrMin 
life, but has no tendency to kindlt^ those ulfeeliour* whh li lit ie» hA 
a purer and a nol)l(‘r state.. . . Thest* relletainus dr> not gnnv utn 
any discontent at C\s |Chamhers’s| hehuviour; lie han hren netihei 
negligent nor troulde.some; nor do I love him \vm for having \H^vn 
ill in his house. Tiiis is no small degree of praise/ 
i. 13 * 

^ See anUt ii, 3, note, 

^ The editor of the Le/it^rs of />Ww// justly says ip. 1401: *‘rhf' 
detail in the Life (f Johmn is nither scanty ahotit this period ; der i- 
pation, the //A/crr r/. interfered peihap’. .a 
this time with Bosweirs pursuit of Dr. Jcdinson/ 
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„hich does noS An arg.. 

Judge to whom you urge if and ,7 f convince the 

why, then, Sir, yJu are wrong“nd he f" 
business to judge; and you are not to hi' 
own opinion that a cause is bad but to'° if “ 
for your client, and then hear the T f f ^ 

WELL. ‘But, Sir, does not affertif ^OS- 

no warmth, and appearing to be cfe^rof^' 

you are in reality of another oninJe J opinion when 

iation impair one’s honesty? f thfe fr 

a lawyer may put on the Lme maX^ danger that 

intercourse with his friends ?’ JohSon 

erybody knows you are paid for f' Ev- 

client; and it ^ therefore properlv'n 

moment you come from the baf f “Nation: the 

haviour. Sir, a man will no ^ “sual be- 

bar into the common intercourTef^f 

IS paid for tumbling upon his hand ^ man who 

' See Boswell’s Aug ir r,,, f,,,. ,. i 

question. Lord Eldon has recorded (hr - 'I'f of the same 

went the Northern Circuit (abouf 776^ S,l’ f f I 

method could be justified. <Ohf ef h” "Whether his 

Johnson had said that counsel werf / if ‘“"'foubtedly. Dr, 

themselves would state, what it was Xnf parties 

After some interval, and when he had hadf ’ ^ 

^nch and two or three pipes of tob^orA f ^ O'^omng bowl of milk 
Master Scott, let us go to bed I hlf h ^enly said,' Come, 

tions that you asked me, and I am not oXf “P°n ‘he ques- 

you represented will bring a man ®ure that the conduct | ' 

f*er stating pretty nearly what Tohnsn^^ ^ord Eldon, 

Good-Natured 
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Good-Natured Man ; .said, it was the best coaualy that hatl 
appeared since Provoked Ilusbaud , uiul that tiune had 
not been of late any such character exhibiteil tui the sta*p* 
as that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius c»f his 
Rambler. He said, Goldsmith had owned he luul bornuvtnl 
it from thence^, ‘ Sir, (continued he*) there is all the ditfer* 
cnee in the world between characters t)f nature and char¬ 
acters of manners; and there is the dilference lu'twt'en the 
characters of Fieldinj^ and those of Richardson. C luiracters 
of manners arc very entertaining; but they are lu be luuUn' 
stood, by a more superficial observer, lliau characters of nat¬ 
ure, where a man must dive into the recesses of the human 
heart.’ 

It always appeared to me that lu^ t'sliinaleil the ctunpo 
sitions of Richardson too highly, and that he had an nnrea 
sonablc prejudice against l‘'ieltling\ In eoinpariny, ihn^e tun 
writers, he used this expression: Mhal tlu're was as gifat a 
difference between them as belwt'en a man whu lau*w h*»u a 
watch was matle, and a man who could tell the ht>ur by hnil, 
ingon the dial-plateh’ This was a slmrt and lip.nrativa* staU* ol 

Covent Garchsi. Gl was the town talk,* says Mr. lM»r"ari' <///»« 
ii. 93), ‘ some wet'ks l)i‘fort‘ fither prrtormant r tnuk pf.u 
tluit tlie two oomedit'S wnn* to he [)itusl ugaiiea tsirh othrr.‘ / *#/♦.• 
.Ddkat'y had a great siustss. 'Hn ihousuntl t npirs o{ h wviv M»id 
before the seascai closed. (/A p, nO.) ‘(Jarricks [imlnguc lo / aAc 
Delkacyt writes Miiqiliy {Lt'je of iUtrrkt\ p. .sS*/), • prumiM’-d a moral 
and sentimental comedy, aiul vrith an air of pleasantry called n u %f-f 
mon in five acta. Tlui c'ritie.s eon.sidtTtnl it in the* same light, hut the 
general voice was in favour of the play during a run of neat tvvrinv 
nights. Foote, at last, by a little inert* ealhsl !*hiy in hruiighf 

that vSpede.s of eoinpttsition into flisrepnit*/ ft is reronlcd in johir- 
son's ff'Wh' (17H7), xi. 2ui, tliat when stnne t»ue asked johrintMi whether 
they should introdiu'c Hugh Ktdly to him, * No, Str/ sayn he, ’ I nevtT 
desire to converse with a nuui who has written mure than he ha^ read/ 
Sec/cj/, beginning of 1777. 

^ T/ie Provoh'd //usbauf or d fonwy to Pnitku, by Vanbrugh and 
Colley Cibber. It was brought out in 1727 K. See/i.M/, fune y t7H,.p 

® See anie, i. 247, 

“ April 6,1772, and April 12,1770. 

^ Richardson, writing on Dec, 7, 1756, to Miss Fielding, alaiiit her 
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his distinction between drawing characters of nature and char¬ 
acters only of manners. But I cannot help being of opinion, 
that the neat watches of Fielding are as well constructed as 
the large clocks of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are 
brighter. Fielding’s characters, though they do not expand 
themselves so widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of 
human nature, and I will venture to say, have more striking 
features, and nicer touches of the pencil; and though John¬ 
son used to quote with approbation a saying of Richardson’s, 

‘ that the virtues of Fielding’s heroes were the vices of a truly 
good man,’ I will venture to add, that the moral tendency of 
Fielding’s writings, though it does not encourage a strained 
and rarely possible virtue, is ever favourable to honour and 
honesty, and cherishes the benevolent and generous affec¬ 
tions. He who is as good as Fielding would make him, is 
an amiable member of society, and may be led on by more 
regulated instructors, to a higher state of ethical perfec¬ 
tion. 

Johnson proceeded: ‘Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character of manners, though drawn with great humour.* 
He then repeated, very happily, all Sir Francis’s credulous 
account to Manly of his being with ‘ the great man,’ and 
securing a placed I asked him, if The Siispicioits Fisband’^ 
did not furnish a well - drawn character, that of Ranger. 

Familiar Letters, says:—*What a knowledge of the human heart! 
Well might a critical judge of writing say, as he did to me, that 3''our 
late brother’s knowledge of it was not (fine writer as he was) com¬ 
parable to yours. His was but as the knowledge of the outside of a 
clock-work machine, while yours was that of all the finer springs and 
movements of the inside.’ Tzchardsott Corres. ii. 104. Mrs. Caldcr- 
wood, writing of her visit to the Low Countries in 1756, says;—‘All 
Richison’s [Richardson’s] books are translated, and much admired 
abroad; but for Fielding’s, the foreigners have no notion of them, 
and do not understand them, as the manners are so entirely English.* 
Letters, of Mrs. Calderwood, p. 208. 

' In The Provoked Htzsband, act iv. sc. i. 

^ By Dr. Hoadley, brought out in 1747. ‘ This was the first good 
comedy from the time of The Provoked Husbafid in 1727.’ Murphy’s 
Garrick, p. 78, 
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Johnson* ^ No, Sir; Ranjjjcr is just a rake» a more niki* , 
and a lively youn^ic but no character' 

The ^reat Dou^das Cause" was at this tinu' a vtna* };enrral 
subject of discussion. I found ho luul ned studlotl it uith 
much attention, but had only hcartl parts ol it oocasinnally* 
He, however, talked of it, and said, ‘ I am of tjpiniou that 
positive proof of fraud shovdd not be rec|uired of the plain¬ 
tiff, but tliat the Jud|.,^es should decide acetu’dinp; as jH’ob.ibilix 
ty .shall appear to preponderate, ^rantiiH^ to tlu* delriuiant 
the presumption of filiation to be strouj^j in his favtuir. And 
I think too, that a good deal of weight shouUl be alhuved 
to the dying declarations, because they were spontaneous. 
There is a great difference between what is said witlnmt oiir 
being urged to it, and what is said from a kind ol eompul-ann. 
If I praise a maids book without beinp, askisl iu>‘ «»pinitin id 
it, that is honest praise, to which one may trust. Ihit il an 
authour asks me if I like his l)ot)k, aiul I i\\vv him s»innahin;; 
like praise, it must not be taken as inj' nsd tjpinion.' 

^ Madame Rieeohoni, writing te (»arri('k fn>iii Paris iJii Srpf. /, 
says: —‘On ne suj)p()rLerail ptniU. iei rintltn’entf tU* l<ang,<*e 1 r s o? % 
indecens Frampii.s devieimeiU. d<‘Ht*ats sur Itsir rjir.ure. a nir atir i|iri! . 
le sent moin.s clans leiir c^onduiUs* (tacr/U‘\\' l e//,-■<. ii. y|.;. 

■*' ‘The question in dispute was as tf> tlie hehship o[ Mr. Ari lul-.dd 
Douglas. If he wi‘n: really the. son <jf Lntly jane nmu-Te*. he umuIiI 
inherit large family estaUss; but if In* wcuv supfiositiiiiar*, fhm fhrv 
would descend to the Duke f»f Ifamiltnn. The judge*- o? ihr' C ^uii 
of Session luul been divided in tipiniun,<Mghl UKaiira M V^nalu- 1 »»i«l 
President Duudas giving the easting vote in favour ol the I hike i4 
Hamilton; and in consecpu'iu'e of it he and several tuhta’ ol ihr indgr'j 
had, on the reversal by the Ltjrds, their houses ailarked In a iiioh. U 
is said, but not U[)on coneliusivc authority, that H«»HWel) httn%eU headed 
the mob which broke his own father's wtudows.’ e/ 

p. 86. See /jost, April 27,1773, Hoswell's /Ufir/ifn, (hi. 177 

Mr. J. H. Burton, in his L/fc of llumc ui. iS^u, says: ' ^^^tl ahtnn t»» 
meet each other in company used Ui lay an Injuuition on tfiem'^rlvrs 
not to open their lips on the subject, so fruitful was it in debate*) and 
brawls.' Boswell, according to tin? Hciflleian catah»gue, wan the an- 
thoiir of Dorando.A Spanish Tah\ 1767, In this tale the Ihaigkc'a 
cau.se is narrated under the tliinnest disgui.se, It In reviewed in the 
Gonl, for 1767, p. 361. 


* I have 
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^ I have not been troubled for a long time with authours 
desiring my opinion of their works h I used once to be sadly 
plagued wdth a man who wrote verses, but who literally had 
no other notion of a verse, but that it consisted of ten sylla¬ 
bles. Lay your knife and yotir fork^ across yoiir plate^ was to 
him a verse: 

Lay your knife and your fork, across your plate. 

As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know it.’ 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going 
with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content him¬ 
self with seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He 
said, ‘ Macaulay who writes the account of St. Kilda, set out 
with a prejudice against prejudices, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker; and yet he affirms for a truth, that when a 
ship arrives there, all the inhabitants are seized with a cold\’ 

Dr. John CampbelH, the celebrated writer, took a great 
deal of pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account 
for it on physical principles, from the effect of effluvia from 
human bodies. Johnson, at another time praised Macaulay 
for his magnanimity in asserting this wonderful story, be¬ 
cause it was well attested. A Lady of Norfolk, by a letter 

' See under April 19,1772, March 15,1779, and June 2,1781. 

^ Revd. Kenneth Macaulay. See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 27, 1773. 
He was the great-uncle of Lord Macaulay. 

^ Martin, in his St. Kilda (p. 38), had stated that the people of St. 
Kilda * are seldom troubled with a cough, except at the Stewart’s land¬ 
ing. I told them plainly,’ he continues, ‘ that I thought all this no¬ 
tion of infection was but a mere fancy, at which they seemed offended, 
saying, that never any before the minister and myself was heard to 
doubt of the truth of it, which is plainly demonstrated upon the land¬ 
ing of every boat.’ The usual ‘ infected cough' came, he says, upon 
his visit. Macaulay {History of St. Kilda, p. 204) says that he had 
gone to the island a disbeliever, but that by eight days after his arriv¬ 
al all the inhabitants were infected with this disease. See also post, 
March 21,1772, and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct, 2,1773. 

^ See a7iie, July i, 1763. 

^ ^t^post, March 21,1773. 
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The University of Oxford. 5 <? 

to niy friend Dr. Ihinuy, ha.s favoured me with the fnllowin;; 
solution : ‘ Now for the explication of this st‘enuiu» luystcu’) , 
which is so very obvious as» for that iva.soit, to havt* escaped 
the penetration of Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that 
of the authour. Reading* the book with luy in|,p*nit>ns friend, 
the late Reverend Mr. Clhristian, of Dockinj,^ after ruminat 
ing a little, “ The cause, (says he,) is a natural tnus ddte situ • 
ation of St. Kilda renders a Nortii-ICast Wind indispcaisabh* 
necessary before a stranger can landI'he wind, n<»l tlu* 
strand'd*, occasions an epidemic cold.*' If I am not mistaken, 
Mr. Macaulay is dead; if livinl,^ this solution mipht phsase 
him, as I hope it will Mr. Boswell, in return for the manj' 
agreeable hours his works have affordtal us/ 

Johnson expatiated on the ucKdnta|.jes of ()xford for hsirn- 
ing^ ‘There is here, Sir, (said he/) such a prop,restive emu 
lation. The students are anxious [n appt'ar well to theii' 
tutors; the tutors art? anxious to have their [nipil‘. apiiear 
well in the college; the colleges an* anxituis to h.iv«' their 
students appear well in the Univt^rsily; and there are 
cellent rules of discipliiu* in t'very collt'ge. Hi.it lh<* rulc^. 
are sometimes ill observetl, may l)c true; hut is nothiiip 
against the .system, ddie members of an Unicer .ily may, 
for a season, be unmindful of their ihtty. I am .uguitie 
for the excellency of the institutit)n'/ 

Of (xuthne\ he said,‘Sir, he is a man of p.irts. lit' ha * 
no great regiiLar fund of knowhalgc*; hut hy readinp. %ri 

‘ This Ls not the rase. Martin ([>. o) says that the nitlv lamlmit 
place is inaccessible except under favour of a neap title, a iinrUi e.eu 
or west wind, or with a perfect c*!ilm. He liimHelt was rownl m Sr 
Kilda, 'the inhaliitants udiniring to see us gel thiilter contrary to 
wind and tide’ (p. 5). 

^ That for one kind of learning ().xford has no advantages, hr shoWi 
in a letter that he wrote there on Aug. .g 1777, • I shall rnepurr/ In- 
says,‘about the harvest when I conu- into a regicni where any thing 
necessary to life i.s undenstood.* /V'(rc;i.-7 /.c//cr,v. p. pto. At hi< hfndd 
he reached that region. * My harlier, u man not utiintrlligrni. spr ths 
magnidcently of the harvest ’ {/k p. 351 g 
' Sept. 14,1777. * 4 p j 
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long, and writing so long, he no doubt has picked up \ 
good deal.’ 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, ba 
had grown very weary before he left it. BOSWELL. ‘ I won 
der at that. Sir; it is your native place.’ JOHNSON. ^ Why 
so is Zcoil^iwd yorcr native place.’ 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong 
at this time. When I talked of our advancement in litera 
ture' Sir, (said he,) you have learnt a little from us, and yoi 
think yourselves veiy great men. Hume would never havi 
written History, had not Voltaire written it before him ^ H( 
is an echo of Voltaire.’ BOSWELL. ' But, Sir, we have Lore 
Karnes JOHNSON. ^ YouLord Karnes. Keep him 
ha, ha, ha! We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see Dr 
Robertson?’ BosWELL. ‘Yes, Sir.’ JOHNSON. ‘Does thi 
dog talk of me ?’ BosWELL. ‘ Indeed, Sir, he does, anc 

^ The advancement had been very rapid. ‘ When Dr. Robertson’ 
career commenced,’ writes Dugald Stewart in his Life of that his 
torian (p. 157),‘the trade of authorship was unknown in Scotland, 
Smollett, m Hu77iphry Clinker, published three years after this conver 
sation, makes Mr. Bramble write (Letter of Aug. 8):—‘ Edinburgh i 
a hot-bed of genius. I have had the good fortune to be made ac 
quainted with many authors of the first distinction; such as the twt 
Humes [David Hume and John Home, whose names had the sani' 
pronunciation], Robertson, Smith, Wallace, Blair, Ferguson, Wilke 
&c.’ To these might be added Smollett himself, Boswell, Reid, Beat 
tie, Karnes, Monboddo. Heniy Mackenzie and Dr. Henry began t< 
publish in 1771. Gibbon, writing to Robertson in 1779, s^-ys ‘ I hav 
often considered with some sort of envy the valuable society whid 
you possess in so narrow a compass.’ Stewart’s Robo^tson, p. 363. 

- See post, A^xW 30, 1773, where Johnson owned that he had no 
read Hume. J. H. Burton {Life of Hume, ii. 129), after stating tha 
‘ Hume was the first to add to a mere narrative of events an enquir 
into the progress of the people, &c.,’ says There seems to be m 
room for the supposition that he had borrowed the idea from Vol 
taire’s Essai stir les Mceiirs. Hume’s own Political Discoterses are a 
close an approach to this method of inquiry as the work of Voltaire 
and if we look for such productions of other writers as may have lei 
him into this train of thought, it would be more just to name Baco: 
and Montesquieu.’ ^ See^i?j^May 8 and 13,1778. 

love 
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'The f^ihirc life cf brutes. 

loves you.’ Thinking' tlint I now had him in a vnvnvv, 
and being solicitous for the lilcraiy fame of my couniry. 1 
pressed him for his opinion on the merit of Dr, Rt»brr{. 
son’s IIisito?y of Scot/a/u/. Hut, to my surprise, lu* I'seapetL 
—‘Sir, I love Robertson, and I won’t talk of his hookk* 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson in atUI, 
that though ho indulged himself in this sally of wit, he 
had too good taste not t(^ be fully sensible of the mer¬ 
its of that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a diviiu* of tiu' ('Intreli of 
England, maintaining the future lih^ of brutes, by an expli¬ 
cation of certain parts of the scripturtrs’^ was mentioned, and 
the doctrine insisted on by a gentleman who st*enH*d fnnd of 
curious speculation. Johnson, who did tml like to lu‘ar of 
any thing concerning a future: stale whieh was nut autluuh.tHl 
by the regular canons of orthodoxy, tliseouraip'd tin-, talk ; 
and being offended at its continuation, he waleheil an «<p 
portunity to give the gentleman a blow of repn^hemlou, Sii, 
when the poor speculalist, with a si'rious meta[jh)‘Nieal pen 
sive face, addressed him,* Hut really, Sir, winm we see a vny 
sensible dog, we don’t know what to think of him ;* Johie.r)ii, 
rolling with joy at the thought wliidi lusmied in hi^ eye. 
turned (piickly roinul, and rt'plietl, * Tnu% .Sir: and when ue 
sec a very foolish fei/ore, \vv don't knt)W what to think ot 
/itmi He then rose up, strided tcj the fire, and ‘.liiml ku 
some time laughing and exulting. 

I told him that I had several tinu^s. when in Italy, semi the 
experiment of placing a scorpion within a circle ol burnini* 
coals; that it ran round and round in extreme pain : aiut find 
ing no way to escape, retired to tlie ctmtre, anti like a true 
Stoick philosopher, darted its sting inltt its luxut, aiul thmi at 

‘ See Aw/, April 30.1773. April an, r77H.anrl iUi. uk i77*h 

« An Ruay on the Future Life 0/ Frute.s\ Hy Kirhanl I t 'nuMr 
of Middleton. Munehester. 1767. The ‘purl of the Srupiurt-y 
which the author (‘hietly relies m ihr Fphtie /e the viie 

23. lie also liiuls su[)porl for his belief in ‘those passages U% i%iuah 
where the prophet speaks of new Heavens, utul 11 new Karth, of the 
Lion as eating straw like the Ox, tSte/ Vol. it. pp. x, 4, 
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once freed itself from its woes. ^ This must end ^ern I said, 
this was a curious fact, as it shewed deliberate suicide in a 
reptile. Johnson would not admit the fact. He said, Mau- 
pertuis"^ was of opinion that it does not kill itself, but dies of 
the heat; that it gets to the centre of the circle, as the cool¬ 
est place; that its turning its tail in upon its head is merely 
a convulsion, and that it does not sting itself. He said he 
would be satisfied if the great anatomist Morgagni, after 
dissecting a scorpion on which the experiment had been 
tried, should certify that its sting had penetrated into its 
head. 


^ The words that Addison’s Cato uses as he lays his hand on his 
sword. Act V. sc. I, 

® I should think it impossible not to wonder at the variety of John¬ 
son’s reading, however desultory it may have been. Who could have 
imagined that the High Church of Englandman would be so prompt 
in quoting Mattperiuis^ who, I am sorry to think, stands in the list of 
those unfortunate mistaken men, who call themselves espritsforts, I 
have, however, a high respect for that Philosopher whom the Great 
Frederick of Prussia loved and honoured, and addressed pathetically 
in one of his Poems,— 

‘ Mmipertuis, cher Maiipertuzs, 

Qiie notre vie est pen de chose /’ 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a tenderness of sentiment, 
united with strong intellectual powers, and uncommon ardour of soul 
Would he had been a Christian! I cannot help earnestly venturing 
to hope that he is one now. Boswell. Voltaire writing to D'Alem¬ 
bert on Aug. 25, 1759, says:—‘Que dites-vous de Maupertuis, mort 
entre deux capucins?’ Voltaire’s Works, Ixii. 94. The stanza from 
which Boswell quotes is as follows:— 

‘ 0 Maupertuis, cher Maupertuis, 

Que notre vie est peu de chose! 

Cette fleur, qui brille Uujourd’hui, 

Demain se fane a peine eclose; 

Tout perit, tout est emporte 

Par la dure fatalite 

Des arrets de la destinee; 

Votre vertu, vos grands talents 
Ne pourront obtenir du temps 
Le seul delai d’une journee,’ 

La vie est un Songe, CEuvres de Frideric IJ (edit. 1849), x. 40. 

He 
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He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy. ‘ That 
woodcocks, (said he,) fly over to the northern countries is 
proved, because they have been observed at sea. Swallows 
certainly sleep all the winter. A number of them conj^lobu- 
late together’, by flying round and round, and then all in a 
heap throw themselves under water, and lye in the bed of a 
river He told us, one of his first essays was a laittu poem 
upon the glow-worm. I am sorry I did not ask where it was 
to be found. 

Talking of the Rus.sians and the Chinese, he advised me 
to read Bell’s travels ^ I asked him whether I should read 
Du Halde’s account of China \ * Why yes, (said he,) as one 

reads such a book; that is to say, consult it/ 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, l)y 
which the peace of families was destroyed. He said, * Con¬ 
fusion of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime; and 
therefore a woman who breaks her marriage vows is much 
more criminal than a man who does it \ A man, to he sure, 
is criminal in the sight of Goi): but he docs not do his wife 
a very material injury, if he does not insult her; if, for in¬ 
stance, from mere wantonness of api)otile, he steals privately 
to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent 
this. I would not receive home a daughter who had rim away 
from her husband on that account. A wife should study to 

’ Johnson doc« not Cont^lobulatc in his Diriiouary: only am- 
globe. If he used the word it is not likely that he said M‘onglohulat(* 
together^ 

* Gilbert White, writing on Nov. 4, 1767, after nieiuioning that lie 
had seen swallows roosting in osier-beds by the river, .says * This 
seems to give some countenance to the northern opinion (strange as 
it is) of their retiring under water.' Whites Selborne, Letter xii. See 
also post. May 7, 1773. 

Travels from St, Pciersbtirgh in Russia to divers parts (f Asia, By 
John Bell, Glasgow, 1763 : 410. 2 vols. 

* I. D'lsracli {Curiosities of Literature, ed. 11^34, i. r94) ranks this 
book among Literary Impostures. ‘Du Halde never travelled ten 
leagues from Paris in lii.s life; though he appears by lii.s writings to 
be familiar witli Chinese scenciy.’ See ante, i. 158. 

“ SeiQ.posi, Oct. 10, 1779. 
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Superiority of talents in a wife. [a.d. 1768. 


reclaim her husband by more attention to please him. Sir, 
a man will not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife 
and go to a harlot, if his wife has not been negligent of 
pleasing.’ 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid 
judgement, and that knowledge of human nature, for which 
he was upon all occasions remarkable. Taking care to keep 
in view the moral and religious duty, as understood in our 
nation, he shewed clearly from reason and good sense, the 
greater degree of culpability in the one sex deviating from it 
than the other; and, at the same time, inculcated a very use¬ 
ful lesson as to the ^my to keep him, 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from 
chastity should so absolutely ruin a young woman. JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Why, no, Sir; it is the great principle which she is 
taught. When she has given up that principle, she has given 
up every notion of female honour and virtue, which are all 
included in chastity.’ 

A gentleman^ talked to him of a lady whom he greatly 
admired and wished to marry, but was afraid of her superi¬ 
ority of talents. ^ Sir, (said he,) you need not be afraid; 
many her. Before a year goes about, you’ll find that rea¬ 
son much weaker, and that wit not so bright.’ Yet the 
gentleman may be justified in his apprehension by one of 
Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentences in his life of Waller: 
‘He doubtless praised many' whom he would have been 


^ Boswell, in his correspondence with Temple in 1767 and 1768, 
passes in review the various ladies whom he proposes to marry. The 
lady described in this paragraph—for the ‘ gentleman ’ is clearly Bos¬ 
well—is ‘the fair and lively Zelide,’a Dutchwoman. She was trans¬ 
lating his Corsica into French. On March 24, 1768, he wrote, ‘I must 
have her.’ On April 26, he asked his father’s permission to go over 
to Holland to see her. But on May 14 he forwarded to Temple one 
of her letters. ‘Could,’ he said, ‘any actress at any of the theatres 
attack me with a keener—what is the word } not fuiy, something 
softer. The lightning that flashes with so much brilliance may scorch, 
and does not her esprit do so ?’ Letters of Boswell, pp. 144-150. 

^ In the original it is some not many, Johnson's Works, vii. 182. 

afraid 
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afraid to many; and, perhaps, married one whom lu' would 
have been ashamed to praise. Many tpuilities eoutrihute 
to domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no colour * 
to bestow; and many airs and sallies may deli|,»ht imapjaa 
tion, which he who Hatters them never can appmve/ 

He praised Signor Baretti. ‘His account of Italy is a very 
entertaining^ book'; and, Sir, I know no man who carries his 
head higher in conversation than lhiretti\ 'Fhert' are slr«uig 
powers in his minch He has not, indeed, many lumks; Intt 
with what hooks he has, he grappltrs very forcibly/ 

At this time I observed upon the clial-|)lale c»f his watch" 
a short Greek inscription, taken from tlie New 'Ft^stameni, 
7a/3 €p;;^eTa6'‘, being' the first words of our Savuicu's 
solemn admonition to the iinprovenuait of that time widt h 
is allowed us to prepare for eternity: * tlie nip,id ctuneth, when 
no man can work.’ He sometinu: aflcrwartls laid a^iile this 
dial-plate; and when I asked him the reason, hr said, ' It 
might do very well upon a clock which a man keep*, in hi’, 
closet; but to have it uptm his watch which he carrie*. aliuid 
with him, and which is often looked at by olluns, miglit hr 

* An ixccount 0/ the iManners ttmf ('ustewx a/'//a/i% iiy I la 

retti, Ta)iulofi, 17O8, The hook would In* still inoic’ ruirit.tiitiun wrar 
it not writUMi as a reply to Sharp's /.etterx en /AiM unilru Apnl 

29, 1776. 

*■* Mrs. Pi(mi wrote of him: Hits rharartc*r is rica'lv hwn, and hr; 
soul above disguise, haughty and iti.N<<lent, iirul hrruthinK 
against all mankind; while hi.s powers of mintl extetsl nnra iH-opleS, 
and his powers of purse are so sligiit that tluw hsive hun dr|Kutdrni 
on all. haretti is for ever in the state of a stream datimietl up; d hr 
could once get loose, he would hear down ;ill before him/ 1 lavward'i 
Piosnz\ ii. 335. 

” According to Hawkins {/Jfe. p, .pna, the watHi wm new ihh yrur. 
and was, he believed, the first john.son ever hath 

ix. 4. In /V, antf Afetf, p, 233 \h the following : * Kiam 
lation imploring diligence, **() C/od, make me to remeud^er that thr 
night Cometh when no man can wt^rk/'* Pc^rnon, in ids tvitty aitarli 
on Sir John Hawkins, originally published in the OV///. JAi*;. fur 
quotes the inscription as a [mmf of I IawkhtH*H (#reek. ^ 

The meaning is (says Hir John) Fnr the enmeth. Ami -’m u 1, 
Mr. Url)ari.' Person 7 >vifr/.v. p. 337. 

II.^S 
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Boswell's head full of Corsica. [a.d. i768. 


censured as ostentatious. Mr. Steevens is now possessed of 
the dial-plate inscribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time ’; I was obliged 
to go to London, where I received his letter, which had been 
returned from Scotland. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘My dear Boswell, 

‘ I have omitted a long time to write to you, without know¬ 
ing very well why. I could now tell why I should not write; for 
who would write to men who publish the letters of their friends, 
without their leave ^ ? Yet I write to you in spite of my caution, to 
tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and that I wish you would 
empty your head of Corsica, which I think has filled it rather too 
long. But, at all events, I shall be glad, very glad to see you. 

‘ I am, Sir, yours affectionately, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

* Oxford, March 23,1768.' 

I answered thus: 

‘To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

' London, 26th April, 1768 *. 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘ I have received your last letter, which, though very short, 
and by no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, 
because it contains these words, “ I shall be glad, very glad to 
see you.” Surely you have no reason to complain of my publish¬ 
ing a single paragraph of one of your letters *, the temptation to it 
was so strong. An irrevocable grant of your friendship, and your 

* He thus wrote of himself from Oxford to Mrs. Thrale:—' This 
little dog does nothing, but I hope he will mend; he is now reading 

the Giant-killer. Perhaps so noble a narrative niay rouse in him 
the soul of enterprise,’ Piozsi Letters y i. 9. ^ See ante, ii. 4. 

* Under the same date, Boswell thus begins a letter to Temple 

‘ Your moral lecture came to me yesterday in very good time, while I 
lay suffering severely for immorality. If there is any firmness at all in 
me, be assured that I shall never again behave in a manner so unwor¬ 
thy the friend of Paoli. My warm imagination looks forward with 
great complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and the worth 
of my future life.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 147. 
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dignifying my desire of visiting (>)rsica with the epitliet nf ** ;i wise 
and noble curiosity/’ are to me more valual)le than many td the 
grants of kings. 

‘3kit how can you ])icl me “empty my head of ('orsiea * ?“ My 
noble-minded friend, do you not feel for an oppressed nation brave 
ly struggling to be free? C’onsider fairly what is the east\ The 
Corsicans never received any kindness from the (Genoesebhey 
never agreed to be subject to them, d'hey owe them notlung; and 
when reduced to an abject state of slavery, by force, shall they not 
rise in the great cause of liberty, and break the galling yt^ke ? Anti 
shall not every liberal soul l)e warm for them ? Kaupty my iu*ad of 
Corsica] Kmpty it of honour, empty it of huimudty, empty it td 
friendship, empty it of piety. No ! while I live, (’ta'.sica aiui tin* 
cause of the brave islanders shall ever employ mueh t»f my atten 
lion, shall ever interest me in the sincerest manner, 

sH* ^ # # * 

* 1 am, •See. 

* I AMI'S Ho nvM.i 

’ Johnson so early as Aug. 2i, 1(766. luui given him ihr same atlvt* r 
2$). llow little Hoswell followtsl it is shewn l<v hi*» Irtlrr iti 
the Earl of Chatham, on Aindl K, (767,111 which he intiuiuftl him o| 
in's intention to publish liis ( orsAur, and etJtieliuh'tl: ‘('ituld 
Lordship iind time to Iionoiir me now and thc*n with a Inrf’r ? I have 
been told how favourably your Lordship has spokett t»l me, un 
resi>ond with a PaoH and witli a Cbuthain is enmigh to krrp a y«nmg 
man ever ardent hi the inirsuit (»f virtiiotts fame.* r 7 ht/Ai$m t 
iii. 246. On the same day on which he wrote in jnhnsmn hr -laitl in a 
letter to Temple, ‘ Old (ieneral Ogletlujrpe, wht) luts t inur !t» ‘»rr mr. 
and is with me often, ju.st on aerount of my hnok, l»ids me mn nuuiv 
till I have llrst [>ut the Oorsican.s in a {iroper situation. *• Von mnv 
make a fortune in the doing of it,** .said he; if yuu do not, yuu 
will have accpiired such a character as will entitle y«nt i.» any hut. 
uno’*' Letta's of lAmwli, [i, 148. lontr nuniths later, noswell wrote . 
—‘ By a private subscription Jn Scotland. I am sending this week l'pn> 
worth of ordnance (to Corsical.,. It is really u tolerable train aitih^ 
lery.' //;, p. 156. In 1769 he brought fuit u small vt.jnme entitled 
nritish Essays in favour of fhr Eravr (WsAam, /♦V Snrrai iiatuii. 
Collected and published by Jame.s Hoswell. Khc}. 

* From about the lieginning of the fourteenth century, (hnsica h;ni 
belonged to the Kepiihlic of (yentm. In the great rising under PaoU, 
the Corsicans would have achieved their independence, hud not (irnoa 
ceded the island to the crown of France, 
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Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprised me one 
morning with a visit at my lodgings in Half-Moon-street^ 
was quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the 
kindest and most agreeable frame of mind. As he had ob¬ 
jected to a part of one of his letters being published, I 
thought it right to take this opportunity of asking him ex¬ 
plicitly whether it would be improper to publish his letters 
after his death. His answer was, ‘ Nay, Sir, when I am dead, 
you may do as you wilU.’ 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of 
popular liberty^ ‘They make a rout about universal lib¬ 
erty, without considering that all that is to be valued, or 
indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is private liberty. Po¬ 
litical liberty is good only so far as it produces private liber¬ 
ty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the pi'ess, which you 
know is a constant topick\ Suppose you and I and two 

^ Boswell, writing to Temple on May 14 of this year, says:—am 
really great man now. I have had David Hume in the forenoon, 
and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of the same day, visiting me. Sir J. 
Pringle and Dr. Franklin dined with me to-day; and Mr. Johnson and 
General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick alone another, and David 
Hume and some more liierati another, dine with me next week. I 
give admirable dinners and good claret; and the moment I go abroad 
again, which will be in a day or two, I set up my chariot. This is en¬ 
joying the fruit of my labours, and appearing like the friend of Paoli,’ 
Letters of Boswell, P- 151 • 

^ St^post, April 12, 1778, and May 8, 1781. 

^ The talk arose no doubt from the general election that had just 
been held amid all the excitement about Wilkes, Dr. Franklin 
moirs, iii, 307), in a letter dated April 16, 1768, describes the riots in 
London. He had seen ‘ the mob, requiring gentlemen and ladies of 
all ranks as they passed in their carriages, to shout for Wilkes and 
liberty, marking the same words on all their coaches with chalk, and 
No. 45 on every door. I went last week to Winchester, and observed 
that for fifteen miles out of town there was scarce a door or window 
shutter next the road unmarked; and this continued here and there 
quite to Winchester/ 

In his Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, he thus writes 
‘ Jf I might presume to advise them [the Ministers] upon this great 
affair, I should dissuade them from any direct attempt upon the lib- 

hundred 
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hundred more were restrained from printing our thougl\t-i: 
what then? What proportion would that restraint upon us 
bear to the private happiness of the nation ‘ ?’ 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint 
as light and insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in whiclt 
he delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme 
laxity for which it has been fashionable for too many to argm\ 
when it is evident, upon reflection, that the very c^ssence of 
government is restraint; and certain it is, that as govtn’mnent 
produces rational happiness, too much restraint is htlter than 
too little. But when restraint is unnecessary, and so close as 
to gcill those who are subject to it, the peoide may and oupjjt 
to remonstrate; and, if relief is not grantc-d, to resist, ( 
this manly and spirited princijilc, no man was imu’c* convinced 
than Johnson himself 

About this time Dr. Kenrick® attackcil him, throu|*h my 
sides, in a jDamphlet, entitled A7t Jipistiv to Jainos I^osuwU, 

erty of the press, which is the clarliag of the ciuntnon |K*Mple, ,uiil 
therefore cannot be attacked without inunetliaie dau^tor.' v. 

344. On p. 191 f)f the sanu* volume*, lu* shows sonu^ of tlir benefio# 
that arise in Knf^land from ‘tiu* bouudlesH lilterty witii which rvrjy 
man may write his own thougliLs.’ Se<* also iu his /.//c e/J/Z/A*//, the 
passage about Areopai^iftca, //k vii. 82, 'riie liberty of the w.is 

likely to be ' a constant topit*,' I h>ra(H‘ Walixih* (J/eweA 1 A Me AV/^; 
ofGcori^e III\ ii. 15), writing of tlu* summer of 1764, .suy.s : • Twf» bun 
dred informations were filed again.st iirinters; a lurKcr uuutlift ih.tu 
had been prosecuted in the wlude tliiriy«tliree years of tlie he.t ieiKU.' 

' ^The suii has risen, and the corn lias grown, ami. whufrvrr talk 
has been of the clanger of property, yn he that pinugherl the tirbl 
commonly reaped it, and he that built a liou.se was muster of ihr dt»ot. 
the vexation excited by injustice Huffered. or .supjwmed tn be suffrrTd! 
by any private man, or single community, was lond mul tcin|«iniry i ll 
neither spread far nor lasted long.* Jfdjnson’s//W A, vi. 1711, 

March 31, 1772, Dr. Franklin (J/cwe/>x iii. wrtiie to the 
Abb6 Morellet, on April 22, 1787 : • Nothing eun be heitt'r e^inmr.rd 
than your sentiments arc on tlii.H point, where you prefer Hbtntv 
trading, cultivating, manufacturing, t'irc., even to civil liberty, thi*4 brinu 
afTected but rarely, the other every hour/ 

'■* Sec ant^, July 6, 1763, 

^ See nnt^, Oct, 1765. 
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Esq.y occasioned by his having tra7ismitted the moral Writings 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsu 
cans^. I was at first inclined to answer this pamphlet; but 
Johnson, who knew that my doing so would only gratify 
Kenrick, by keeping alive what would soon die away of itself, 
would not suffer me to take any notice of it^ 

^ was diverted with Paoli’s English library. It consisted of:— 
Some broken volumes of the Spcctatonr and Tatler ; Pope’s Essay on 
Man; Gulliver's Travels; A History of France in old English; and 
Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers. I promised to send him some 
English books_I have sent him some of our best books of moral¬ 

ity and entertainment, in particular the works of Mr. Samuel John¬ 
son.’ Boswell’s Corsica, p. 169. 

’ Johnson, as Boswell believed, only once ‘in the whole course of 
his life condescended to oppose anything that was written against 
him.* (See a^ite, i. 363.) In this he followed the rule of Bentley and 
of Boerhaave. ‘ It was said to old Bentley, upon the attacks against 
him, “ Why, they’ll write you down.” “ No, Sir,” he replied; “ depend 
upon it, no man was ever written down but by himself.” ’ Boswell's 
Hebrides, Oct. i, 1773. Bentley shewed prudence in his silence. ‘He 
was right,’ Johnson said, ‘ not to answer; for, in his hazardous method 
of writing, he could not but be often enough wrong.’ Boswell’s Heb-‘ 
rides. Sept. 10, 1773. ‘ Boerhaave was never soured by calumny and 

detraction, nor ever thought it necessary to confute them ; “ for they 
are sparks,” said he, “ which, if you do not blow them, will go out of 
themselves.” ’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 288. Swift, in his Lmes 07 t Censure 
which begin,— 

‘Ye wise instruct me to endure 
An evil which admits no cure,’ 

ends by saying:— 

‘The most effectual way to baulk 
Their malice is—to let them talk.’ 

Swift’s Works, xi. 58, 

Young, in his Secojid Epistle to Pope, had written :— 

‘Armed with this truth all critics I defy; 

For if I fall, by my own pen I die.’ 

Hume, in his Auto. (p. ix.) says:—‘ I had a fixed resolution, which I 
inflexibly maintained, never to reply to any body.’ This is not quite 
true. See J. H. Burton’s Life of Hume, ii. 252, for an instance of a 
violent reply. The following passages in Johnson's writings are to 
the same effect:—‘ I am inclined to believe that few attacks either of 

His 
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His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faith!ul ne**rtJ 
servant, made him so desirous of his further improvement, 
that he now placed him at a school at ]h‘shoj> Stortforth in 
Hertfordshire. This humane attention does Johnstm's lu'art 
much honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber 
ceived from his ma-ster, he has preserved three, which he 
kindly gave me, and which I shall insert according to their 
dates. 

‘To Mr. Frances Harukr. 

‘Dear Francts, 

‘I have been very much out of carder. I am glad to hear 
that you are well, and design to come soon to .sec y(>u. I would 
have you stay at Mrs. Clapp\s for the present, till I (‘an determine 
what we shall do. Be a good boy *. 

‘My compliments to Mrs. Cdapp and to Mr. lonvler. I am, 

‘ Vour.s alTei*ti(mat(*lv, 

' .Sam. Jnn.v :ov/ 

‘May 28,1768.' 

riclicule or invective mak(^ much noise, but i>y the ludp of thai 

they provoke.' P/oti::/ f.etters, ii. 2.Sc;. • It is very rarely th.u ;m am lux 
is hurt by hi.s critics. The hhr/e of reputalion eamua he blown oui, 
but it often dies in the scx'ket.' ///. p. no. *1'he wrilrr who flunk** 
his works formed for durulion mislak(‘s his interest wUvn he ineruum i 
his enemitis. Ihi (h^grade.s his own dignity by slunving t)im hr wa-i 
alfectcd by their cen.sures, and giv(\s lasting itn|HJftatU'e lu nafuex 
which, left to themselves would vunisli from remeinhraiu e.* ImIui- 
son’s vii. 294. Hf it had been possiljle for iho>e wlui weie 

attacked to conceal their pain and their resmitment, the iHfthuui 
might have made its way very slowly in the world,* //». viii. rpi, I Luv- 
kins {Life of Johnson, p. 3.^8) says that, ‘ agaimil personal abu^e John 
son was ever armed by a reneetlori that I have heard him utter: 
“Alas! reputation would be of little worth, were it in the (M»wer of 
every concealed enemy to deprive n.s (jf it,*** fa /’u#/. PehaUi 
( Worhs, X. 359), Johmson makes Mr. Lyttelton say : • Nbi man eurt hill 
into contempt but tho.se who de.serve it.' Addison in fhe Pree/iMet, 
No. 40, says, that ‘ there i.s not a more meluneholy tibjer t in the learnnl 
world than a man who has written hintself (Unvn.* See uhio BonwelP*, 
LLchridcs, near the end. 

> Barber had entered Johnson's service in 17$^ tnn/e, i, 277}. Nmr 
years before this letter was written lie hud been u sailor on boart) ,t 
frigate {ante, i. 403), so that he was somewlmt fild fm' u boy. 
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Soon afterwards, he supped at the Crown, and Anchor 
tavern, in the Strand, with a company whom I collected to 
meet him. They were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Robertson the Historian \ Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr, Thomas 
Davies, who wished much to be introduced to these eminent 
Scotch literati; but on the present occasion he had very 
little opportunity of hearing them talk, for with an excess 
of prudence, for which Johnson afterwards found fault with 
them, they hardly opened their lips, and that only to say 
something which they were certain would not expose them 
to the sword of Goliath; such was their anxiety for their 
fame when in the presence of Johnson ^ He was this even¬ 
ing in remarkable vigour of mind, and eager, to exert him¬ 
self in conversation, which he did with great readiness and 
fluency; but I am soriy to find that I have preserved but a 
small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet ^; but when 
one of the company said he was also a very good man, our 
moralist contested this with great warmth, accusing him of 
gross sensuality and licentiousness of manners. I was very 
much afraid that in writing Thomson’s Life, Dr. Johnson 
would have treated his private character with a stern sever¬ 
ity, but I was agreeably disappointed; and I may claim a 
little merit in it, from my having been at pains to send him 
authentick accounts of the affectionate and generous con¬ 
duct of that poet to his sisters, one of whom, the wife of 
Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster at Lanark, I knew, and was pre¬ 
sented by her with three of his letters, one of which Dr. 
Johnson has inserted in his Life"^. 

' Boswell, writing to Temple on May 14 of this year, says:—‘Dr, 
Robertson is come up laden with his Charles F—-three large quartos; he 
has been offered three thousand guineas for it.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 152. 

^ In like manner the professors at Aberdeen and Glasgow seeme'd 
afraid to speak in his presence. See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 23, and 
Oct. 29,1773. See ;posi, April 29, 1778. 

^ See ante, July 28, 1763. 

* Johnson, in inserting this letter, says {Works, viii. 374)T com- 

He 
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He was vehement against old Dn Mcninsc}% ( holsra 
College', as'a fellow who swore and talkctl bawtly/ 'I 
have been often in his company, (said l)n Perej'd ami never 
heard him swear or talk bawdy/ Mr. Davies, who .sat next 
to Dr. Pcrc}^ having after this had some conversation aside 
with him, made a discovery which, in his /.tsd to pay court 
to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed aloud frmn the Umi 
of the table: H), wSir, I have found out a very good reason 
why Dr. Percy never heard Moun.sey swear or talk bawtly; 
for he tells me, he never saw him but at the Duke of North* 
umberland’s table/ 'And so, vSir, (said Johnstm loutlly, to 
Dr. Percy,) you would shield this man from the ehari;e ot 
SAvearing and talking bawdy, becau.se lu: did noi do no at 
the Duke of Northumbcrlaiurs table. Sir, you miejit as 
well tell us that you had seen him hold up his luuul at tho 
Old Bailey, and he neither swore nor lalketl bawd)'; or that 
you had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, anil he neithrr Nvvtuv 
nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, that you presunu' !*» 
controvert what I have related?’ Dr. Johnsons animad 
version was uttered in such a manner, that Dr, Percy srrmed 
to be displea.seil, and soon afterwards h'fl llie i'oinpany, of 
which Johnson did not at that tinu' take any notice. 

SAvift having been mentioned, Johrtson, as usual, treatisl 

municatc itAvith much plensuns as it rdvc.s rnc at nut r nn ojijHa rmutv 
of recording the fraternal kindness of 'rhuinson, and t rl!«n tutg nu ihr 
friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom I rccclvrd it.* hr'i'/ai/. 
July 9, 1777, and June 18, 1778. 

‘ Murphy, in his L/fr of inirritk, p. 183, say.s tluif tsu iiik ohm* 
brought Dr. Munscy—so he write.s the name to call on him. 'thio 
rick entered the dining-room, and turning middcrdy round, ran to ilio 
door, and called out, " Dr. Munsey, when* are you going ?“ '* Dp iaair*i 
to sec the author,*' said Munsey. Pho I pho! come d«iwn. the uulhiir 
is here.” Dr, Munsey came, and, as he cntcrcil the romn. ^aitl in Ins 
free way, "You scoundrel! I was going up to the garnu. Who tonhl 
think of finding an author on the first floor?*' * Mrs. .Nftiiuagu wrote 
to Lord Lyttelton from Tunbridge in tyfH): ’Tlie grrai !VfonM*v to. i 

came hither on Friday-He is great in the (*offrt>hniisr, grrai in thv 

rooms, and great on the pantiles,' iv. In Kog^ 

ers’s Tablc-Talky p. 211, there is a curious account id him, 

him 
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him with little respect as an authour*. Some of us en¬ 
deavoured to support the Dean of St. Patrick’s by various 
arguments. One in particular praised his Co7idtict of the Al¬ 
lies, Johnson. ‘ Sir, his Conduct of the Allies is a perform¬ 
ance of very little ability.’ ' Surely, Sir, (said Dr. Douglas,) 
you must allow it has strong facts JOHNSON. ‘ Why yes, 
Sir; but what is that to the merit of the composition? In 
the Sessions-paper of the Old Bailey there are strong facts. 
Housebreaking is a strong fact; robbery is a strong fact; and 
murder is a mighty strong fact; but is great praise due to the 
historian of those strong facts? No, Sir. Swift has told 
what he had to tell distinctly enough, but that is all. He 
had to count ten, and he has counted it right”.’ Then rec¬ 
ollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as an informer, had 
been the occasion of his talking somewhat too harshly to his 
friend ^ Dr. Percy, for which, probably, when the first ebul¬ 
lition was over, he felt some compunction, he took an op¬ 
portunity to give him a hit; so added, with a preparatory 

' See aiitCy July 26,1763, 

^ My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, obseiwed, that 
he probably must have said not simply, ‘strong facts,’ but ‘strong 
facts well arranged.’ His lordship, however, knows too well the value 
of written documents to insist on setting his recollection against my 
notes taken at the time. He does not attempt to traverse the record. 
The fact, perhaps, may have been, either that the additional words 
escaped me in the noise of a numerous company, or that Dr. Johnson, 
from his impetuosity, and eagerness to seize an opportunity to make 
a lively retort, did not allow Dr. Douglas to finish his sentence. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ ‘It is boasted that between November [1712] and January,elev¬ 
en thousand [of The Conduct of the Allies\ were sold. . . .Yet, surely 
whoever surveys this wonder-working pamphlet with cool perusal, 
will confess that its efficacy was supplied by the passions of its read¬ 
ers ; that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with very little as¬ 
sistance from the hand that produced them.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 
203. 

‘ Every great man, of whatever kind be his greatness, has among 
his friends those who officiously or insidiously quicken his attention 
to offences, heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment.’ Id, 
viii. 266. 
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laugh, ‘Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have written The Con¬ 
duct of the Allies' Poor Tom being thus suddenly dragged 
into ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish Doctors, 
to whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 
grievously mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here; 
for upon subsequent occasions, whenever he, ‘ statesman all 
over V assumed a strutting importance, I used to hail him 
—‘ the Authour of The Conduct of the Allies.' 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found 
him highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the pre¬ 
ceding evening. ‘Well, (said he,) we had good talk".’ 
Boswell. ‘Yes, Sir; you tossed and gored several per¬ 
sons®.' 

The late Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune\ who loved wit 
more than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, 
had a great admiration of Johnson; but from the remark¬ 
able elegance of his own manners, was, perhaps, too delicate¬ 
ly sensible of the roughness which sometimes appeared in 
Johnson’s behaviour. One evening about this time, when 
his Lordship did me the honour to sup at my lodgings with 
Dr. Robertson and several other men of literary distinction, 
he regretted that Johnson had not been educated with more 
refinement, and lived more in polished society. ‘ No, no, my 
Lord, (said Signor Baretti,) do with him what you would, he 
would always have been a bear,’ ‘ True, (answered the Earl, 
with a smile,) but he would have been a dancmg bear/ 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson’s prejudice, by applying to him the epi¬ 
thet of a hear let me impress upon my readers a just and 
happy saying of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him well: 
‘Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in his manner; but 

^ See the hard drawing of him in Churchill's Rosciad, Boswell. 
See ante, i. 452, note 4. 

^ For talk, sec under March 30,1783. 

* Oct. 6,1769, and May 8,1778, where Johnson tosses Bos¬ 
well. 

See Sept. 32, 1777, and Boswell's Hebrides, Nov. i, 1773. 

* See ^ost, Nov. 27,1773, note, April 7,1775, and under May 8,1781. 

no 
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no man alive has a more tender heart. He has nothing of 
the bear but his skini 

1769: ^TAT. 60.]—In 1769, so far as I can discover, the 
publick was favoured with nothing of Johnson’s composi¬ 
tion, either for himself or any of his friends \ His Medita¬ 
tions^ too strongly prove that he suffered much both in 
body and mind; yet was he perpetually striving against 
evil and nobly endeavouring to advance his intellectual and 
devotional improvement. Every generous and grateful heart 
must feel for the distresses of so eminent a benefactor to 
mankind ; and now that his unhappiness is certainly known, 
must respect that dignity of character which prevented him 
from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the 
Royal Academy of Arts in London, Johnson had now the 
honour of being appointed Professor in Ancient Literature ^ 

/ He wrote the character of Mr. Mudge. See ;post, under March'20, 
1781. 

® ' Sept, 18,1769. This day completes the sixtieth year of my age,.., 
The last year has been wholly spent in a slow progress of recovery/ 
Pr. a7id Med. p. 85. 

^ In which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, Esq. 
When that truly religious gentleman was elected to this honorary 
Professorship, at the same time that Edward Gibbon, Esq., noted for 
introducing a kind of sneering infidelity into his Historical Writings, 
was elected Professor in Ancient Plistory, in the room of Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, I observed that it brought to my mind,' Wicked Will Whiston 
and good Mr, Ditton.' I am now also of that admirable institution as 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by the favour of the Academi¬ 
cians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. Boswell. Goldsmith, 
writing to his brother in Jan. 1770,said:—‘The King has lately been 
pleased to make me Professor of Ancient Flistory in a Royal Acade¬ 
my of Painting, which he has just established, but there is no salary 
annexed, and I took it rather as a compliment to the institution than 
any benefit to myself. Honours to one in my situation are something 
like ruffles to one that wants a shirt.’ Prior’s Goldsnnih, ii. 221. 
‘ Wicked Will Whiston,’ &c., comes from Swift’s Ode for Music, On 
the Longitude (Swift’s Works, ed. 1803, xxiv, 39), which begins,— 

‘The longitude miss’d on 
By wicked Will Whiston; 


In 
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In the course of the year he wrote some letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, passed some part of the summer at Oxford and at 
Lichfield, and when at Oxford wrote the following* letter 


^To THE Reverenh Mr. Thomas Warton. 

^Dear Sir, 

‘Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of your 
College, I promised to recompence the College for that permission, 
by adding to their books a Baskerville's VirgiL I have now sent 
it, and desire you to reposit it on the shelves in my name \ 

‘ If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an hour 
of leisure, I will drink tea with you. 1 am engaged for the after¬ 
noon, to-morrow and on Friday: all my mornings are my own 

‘I am, tbc., 

^ ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

* May 31,1769,’ 


I came to London in the autumn, and having informed 
him that I was going to be married in a few months, 1 
wished to have as much of his conversation as I could be¬ 
fore engaging in a state of life which would probal)ly keep 
me more in Scotland, and prevent me seeing him .so often 

And not better hit on 
Hy good Master Ditton.* 

It goes on so grossly and so olTensiv(dy as n^gards one and the other, 
that lloswoirs comparison was a great insult to Langtoii as well as to 
Gibbon. 

, ^ It has this inscription in a blank leaf: - Ilunr Ifbnm J). J), Sam¬ 
uel Johnson, co quodhic loci sludiis inferdum vacard * Of this library, 
wliicii is an old Gothick room, he was very fond. On my observing 
to him that some of the modern libraries of the University were more 
commodious and pleasant for study, as being more spaciious and airy, 
he replied,' Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, h<; must study at 
Christ-Church and All-Souls.’ Bdswihj,. 

^ During this visit he seldom or never dimul out. He appeared lo 
be deeply engaged in some literary work. Miss Williams was now 
with him at Oxford. Bosweli., It was more likely the state of his 
health which kept him at home. Writing from Oxford on June 27 
of this year to Mrs.Thrale, who had been ill, he says:—* I will not in¬ 
crease your uneasiness with mine. I hope I grow better. I am very 
cautious and very timorou.s.’ Pioszi Letters, I. 21, 
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as when I was a single man; but I found he was at Bright- 
helmstone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very sorry that 
I had not his company with me at the Jubilee, in honour of 
Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great poet s native 
town'. Johnsons connection both with Shakspeare and 
Garrick founded a double claim to his presence; and it 
would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. Upon 
this occasion I particularly lamented that he had not that 
warmth of friendship for his brilliant pupil, which we may 
suppose would have had a benignant effect on both When 

* Boswell wrote a letter, signed with his own name, to the London 
Magazine for 1769 (p .450 describing the Jubilee. It is followed by 
a print of himself ‘ in the dress of an armed Corsican chief/ and by 
an account, no doubt written by himself. It says :—‘ Of the most re¬ 
markable masks upon this occasion was James Boswell, Esq., in the* 
dress of an armed Corsican chief. He entered the amphitheatre 
about twelve o’clock. On the front of his cap was embroidered in 
gold letters, Viva La Liberia; and on one side of it was a handsome 
blue feather and cockade, so that it had an elegant, as well as a war¬ 
like appearance. He wore no mask, saying that it was not proper for 
a gallant Corsican. So soon as he came into the room he drew imi« 
versal attention.’ Cradock {Mejnoirs, i. 217) gives a melancholy 
count of the festival. The preparations were all behind-hand and tht^ 
weather was stormy. * There was a masquerade in the evening, and 
all zealous friends endeavoured to keep up the spirit of it as long m 
they could, till they were at last informed that the Avon was rising 
so very fast that no delay could be admitted. The ladies of our jmf* 
ty were conveyed by planks from the building to the coach, and fuimtl 
that the wheels had been two feet deep in water.’ Garrick in ijjm 
was asked by the Stratford committee to join them in celebrating m 
Jubilee every year, as‘the most likely method to promote the inter* 
est and reputation of their town.’ Boswell caught at the projKmal 
eagerly, and writing to Garrick said:—‘ I please myself with the 
pect of attending you at several more Jubilees at Stratford-u 
Avon.’ Garrick Corres. i. 414,435. 

“ Garrick’s correspondents not seldom spoke disrespectfully of 
son. Thus, Mr. Sharp, writing to him in 1769, talks of ‘ risking 
sneer of one of Dr. Johnson’s ghastly smiles.’ Ib, i. 334. Dr. J, 
ly, in a letter dated July 25, 1775, says:—‘Mr.Goodenough has 
ten a kind of parody of Puffy Pensioner's Taxation no 
under the noble title of Resistance no RebeUioni lb. ii. 68. 


. t.am7'J s Ji o s ^vj:xi> 

cy i7fj A*V/7n4fc/ Coi^rLcaii CJiiof, /it^ iyiyh‘a r W- a 
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almost every man of eminence in the literary world was 
happy to partake in this festival of genius, the absence of 
Johnson could not but be wondered at and regretted. The 
only trace of him there, was in the whimsical advertisement 
of a haberdasher, who sold Shakspearian ribbands of various 
dyes; and, by way of illustrating their appropriation to the 
bard, introduced a line from the celebrated Prologue ^ at the 
opening of Drury-lane theatre: 

‘ Each change of fnany-coloudd life he drew.’ 

From Brighthelmstonc Dr. Johnson wrote me the follow¬ 
ing letter, which they who may think that I ought to have 
suppressed, must have less ardent feelings than I have al¬ 
ways avowed ®: 

^ See a 7 itc, i. 209, 

“ In the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 1768 ,1 thus 
express myself: 

‘ He who publishes a book affecting not to be an authour, and pro¬ 
fessing an inclilTcrence for literary fame, may possibly impose upon 
many people such an idea of his consequence as he wishes may be 
received. For my part, I should be proud to be known as an au- 
thour, and I have an ardent ambition for literary fame; for, of all 
possessions, I should imagine literary fame to be the most valuable. 
A man who has been able to furnish a book, which has been aj)- 
proved by the world, has estaldishcd himself as a respectalde char¬ 
acter in distant society, without any danger of having that character 
lessened by the observation of his weaknesses. To pres(5rve an uni¬ 
form dignity among those who see us every day, is hardly po.ssiblc; 
and to aim at it, must put us under the fetters of perpetual restraint. 
The authour of an approved book may allow his natural disposition 
an easy play, and yet indulge the pride of superior genius, when he 
considers that by those who know him only as an authour, he never 
ceases to be respected. Such an authour, when in his hours of gloom 
and discontent, may have the consolation to think, that his writings 
are, at that very time, giving pleasure to numbers; and such an au¬ 
thour may cherish the hope of being remembered after death, which 
has been a great object to the noblest minds in all ages.' Ik)SWKr.i,. 
His preface to the third edition thus endsWhen I first ventured 
to send this book into the world, I fairly owned an ardent desire for 
literary fame. I have obtained my desire : and whatever clouds may 
overcast my days, I can now walk here among the rocks and woods 

‘ To 
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‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘Why do you charge me with unkindness? I have orai 
nothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless i 
that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your Accotmt o/ 
ska, I believe my opinion, if you think well of my judgerr 
might have given you pleasure; but when it is considered 
much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure that it worild J 
done you good. Your History is like other histories, Dut : 
Journal is in a very high degree curious and delightful. Tlaei 
between the History and the Journal that difference whicli tl 
will always be found between notions borrowed from witHout, 
notions generated within. Your History was copied from boc 
your Journal rose out of your own experience and observ^t 
You express images which operated strongly upon yourself, 
you have impressed them with great force upon your readers, 
know not whether I could name any narrative by which curie 
is better excited, or better gratified. 

‘ I am glad that you are going to be married; and as I wish 
well in things of less importance, wish you well with proportioi 
ardour in this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to > 
happiness, I should be very unwilling to with-hold; for I laav€ 
ways loved and valued you, and shall love you and value you 
more, as you become more regular and useful: effects whicH a 1 
py marriage will hardly fail to produce. 

‘ I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from ' 
place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer; and a fortuigh 
a long time to a lover absent from his mistress. Would a f ortni 
ever have an end ? 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Brighthelmstone, ‘ Sam. JoHif son, 

Sept. 9,1769.’ 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and I C' 
tinued the practice of making notes of his conversati< 
though not with so much assiduity as I wish I had do 

of my ancestors, with an agreeable consciousness that I have ci< 
something worthy.’ The dedication of the first edition and tire pj 
ace of the third are both dated Oct. 29—one 1767, and the other i *} 
Oct. 29 was his birthday. 
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At this time, indeed, I had a sufficient excuse for not being 
able to appropriate so much time to my Journal; for Gener¬ 
al Paoli \ after Corsica had been overpowered by the mon¬ 
archy of P'rance, was now no longer at the head of his brave 
countrymen, but having with difficulty escaped from his 
native island, had sought an asylum in Great-Britain; and 
it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, to attend much 
upon him\ Such particulars of Johnson's conversation at 

‘ Paoli’s father had been one of the leaders of the Corsicans in their 
revolt against Genoa in 1734. Paoli himself was chosen by them as 
their Gcncral-in-chief in 1755. In 17C9 the island was conquered by 
the French. He escaped in an English ship, and settled in England. 
Here he stayed till 1789, when Mirabcau moved in the National As¬ 
sembly the recall of all the Corsican patriots. Paoli was thereupon 
appointed by Louis XVI Lieutenant-general and military command¬ 
ant in Corsica. He resisted the violence of the Convention, and was, 
in consequence, summoned before it. Refusing to obey, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent to arrest him. Napoleon Buonaparte fought in the 
French army, but Paoli's party proved the stronger. The islanders 
sought the aid of Great Britain, and olTered the crown of Corsica to 
George III. The offer was accepted, but by an act of incredible folly, 
not Paoli, but Sir Gilbert Eliot, was made Viceroy. Paoli returned to 
England, where he died in 1807, at the age of eighty-two. In r796 
Corsica was abandoned by the English. By the Ucwolution it ceased 
to be a conquered province, having been formally declared an inte¬ 
gral part of France. At the present clay the Cc^rsicuns are proud of 
being citizens of that great country; no less proud, however, are they 
of Pascal Paoli, and of the gallant struggle for independence of thcii 
forefathers. 

^ According to the Amu Reg. (xii. 132) Paoli arrived in London on 
Sept. 21. He certainly was in London on Oct. 10, for on that day he 
was presented by Boswell to Johnson. Yet Wesley records in his 
Journal (iii. 370) on Oct. 13:—'I very narrowly missed meeting the 
great Pascal Paoli. He landed in the dock (at Portsmouth] but a 
very few minutes after I left the water .side. Surely He who hath 
been with him from his youth up hath not sent him into England for 
nothing.’ In the Public Adm^rtiser for Oct. 4 there is the following 
entry, inserted no doubt by Boswell:—‘ On Sunday last General Paoli, 
accompanied by James Boswell, Esq., took an airing in Hyde Park in 
his coach.* Prior’s Goldsmii/u i.4So. Horace Walpole writes :—‘ Pa- 
oli’s character had been so advantageously exaggerated by Mr. Bos- 
wcll’s enthusiastic and entertaining account of him, that the Opposi- 
11.-6 thus 
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this period as I have committed to writing, I shall here 
troduce, without any strict attention to methodical arrar 
ment. Sometimes short notes of different days shall 
blended together, and sometimes a day may seem imj 
tant enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid se 
ity and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity of bel 
iour *. 

I told him that David Hume had made a short collect 
of Scotticisms ^ wonder, (said Johnson,) that he she 
find them.* 

tion were ready to incorporate him in the list of popular tribu 
The Court artfully intercepted the project; and deeming patriot 
all nations equally corruptible, bestowed a pension of ;£iooo a yea 
the unheroic fugitive.’ Memoirs of the RezgJi of George III, iii. 38 

^ Johnson, writes Mrs. Piozzi p. 228), ridiculed a friend 

looking out on Streatham Common from our windows, lamented 
enormous wickedness of the times, because some bird-catchers 
busy there one fine Sunday morning, ‘‘While half the Chris 
world is permitted,” said Johnson, “to dance and sing and celefc 
Sunday as a day of festivity, how comes your puritanical spirit sc 
fended with frivolous and empty deviations from exactness ? "V 
ever loads life with unnecessary scruples. Sir,” continued he, “ 
yokes the attention of others on his conduct, and incurs the cen 
of singularity, without reaping the reward of superior virtue.” ' 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 20,1773. 

“The first edition of Hume’s History of Riigland was full of Sc 
cisms, many of which he corrected in subsequent editions. Mali 
According to Mr, J. H. Burton {Life of Hume, ii. 79), ‘ He appeal 
have earnestly solicited the aid of Lyttelton, Mallet, and others, vi. 
experience of English composition might enable them to detect S 
ticisms.’ Mr. Burton gives instances of alterations made in the 
ond edition. He says also that ‘ in none of his historical or p] 
sophical writings does any expression used by him, unless in t 
cases where a Scotticism has escaped his vigilance, betray either 
district or the county of his origin.’ lb. i. 9. Hume was show 
manuscript Reid’s Iziqtiiry into the Humazi Mind. Though it wa 
attack on his own philosophy, yet in reading it ‘ he kept,' he sB.y 
watchful eye all along over the style,’ so that he might point out 
Scotticisms. Ib.ii. 154. Nevertheless, as Dugald Stewart says ir 
Life of Robertson (p. 214), ‘ Hume fails frequently both in purity 
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He would not admit the importance of the question con¬ 
cerning the legality of general warrantsh 'Such a power/ 
(he observed,) ' must be vested in every government, to an¬ 
swer particular cases of necessity; and there can be no just 
complaint but when it is abused, for which those who ad¬ 
minister government must be answerable. It is a matter of 
such indifference, a matter about which the people care so 
very little, that were a man to be sent over liritain to offer 
them an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, very few 
would purchase it/ This was a specimen of that laxity of 
talking, which I have heard him fairly acknowledge “; for, 
surely, while the power of granting general warrants was 
supposed to be legal, and the apprehension of them hung 
over our heads, we did not possess that security of freedom, 
congenial to our happy constitution, and which, by the in¬ 
trepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily established. 

He said, ' The duration of Parliament, whetlier for seven 
years or the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, 
that I would not give half a crown to turn the scale one 
way or the other**'. The habeas corpus is the single advan¬ 
tage which our government has over that of other countries.’ 

On the 30th of September we dined together at the Mitre. 
I attempted to argue for the superior happiness of the sav¬ 
age life, upon the usual fanciful topicks. Johnson. 'Sir, 
there can be nothing more false. The savages have no 
bodily advantages beyond those of civilised men. 'Fhey 

grammatical correctness.’ Even in his later letters I have noticed 
Scotticisms, 

^ In 1763 Wilkc.s, as author of The Norik AV/Av/, No. 45, had been 
arrested on 'a general warrant directed to four messengens to take 
up any persons without naming or de.scrihing them with any certain¬ 
ty, and to bring them, together with their ])a])ers,’ Such a warrant as 
this Chief Justice Pratt (Lord Camden) declared to be ‘ unconstitu¬ 
tional, illegal, and absolutely void.' Ann. AV;^. vi. 145. 

^ Sec Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 24, 1773. 

^ In the Spring of this year, at a meeting of the electors of South¬ 
wark, ‘ instructions ’ had been presented to Mr. Thrale and his brother- 
member, of which the twelfth was: —‘That you promote a l)ill for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments,’ Gent. Mag. xxxix. 162, 

Iiavc 
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have not better health; and as to care or mental uneas 
ness, they are not above it, but below it, like bears. Ni 
Sir; you are not to talk such paradox ^: let me have ri 
more on’t. It cannot entertain, far less can it instruc 
Lord Monboddo^, one of your Scotch Judges, talked a grej 
deal of such nonsense. I suffered him; but I will nc 

' This paradox Johnson had exposed twenty-nine years earlier, 
his Life of Sir Francis Drake, Works, vi. 366. In Rasselas, chap, x 
he considers also the same question. Imlac is ' inclined to concluc 
that, if nothing counteracts the natural consequence of learning, v 
grow more happy as our minds take a wider range,' He then eni 
merates the advantages which civilisation confers on the European 
‘ They are surely happy,’ said the prince, ‘who have all these conve; 
iences.* ‘The Europeans,’answered Imlac, ‘are less unhappy thi 
we, but they are not happy. Human life is everywhere a state 
which much is to be endured and little to be enjoyed.' Writing 
Mrs. Thrale from Skye, Johnson said: — ‘The traveller wande 
through a naked desert, gratified sometimes, but rarely, with the sig! 
of cows, and now and then finds a heap of loose stones and turf in 
cavity between rocks, where a being born with all those powers whi( 
education expands, and all those sensations which culture refines, 
condemned to shelter itself from the wind and rain. Philosophe 
there are who try to make themselves believe that this life is happ 
but they believe it only while they are saying it, and never yet pr 
duced conviction in a single mind.’ Pioszi Letters, i. 150. See po 
April 21 and May 7,1773, April 26, 1776, and June 15,1784. 

* James Burnet, a Scotch Lord of Session, by the title of Lord Mo 
boddo. ‘ He was a devout believer in the virtues of the heroic ag< 
and the deterioration of civilised mankind ; a great contemner of lux 
ries, insomuch that he never used a wheel carriage.' Walter Scoi 
quoted in Croker's Boswell, p. 227. There is some account of him 
Chambers’s Traditions of Edmburgh, ii. 175. In his Origin of La 
gtiage, to which Boswell refers in his next note, after praising Hen 
Stephen for his Greek Dictionary, he continues:—‘ But to compile 
dictionary of a barbarous language, such as all the modern are coi 
pared with the learned, is a work which a man of real genius, rath 
than undertake, would choose to die of hunger, the most cruel, it 
said, of all deaths. I should, however, have praised this labour 
Doctor Johnson’s more, though of the meanest kind,' &c. Monbc 
do’s Origin of La 7 tguage, v. 274. On p. 271, he says:—‘Dr. Johns 
was the most invidious and malignant man I have ever known.' £ 
post, March 21,1772, May 8, 1773, and Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 21, i 7 ! 

sufl 
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suffer you! BosWELL. ' But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk 
such nonsense?’ JOHNSON. ‘ True, Sir, but Rousseau kuoivs 
he is talking- nonsense, and laughs at the world for star¬ 
ing at him.’ BOSWIHX. 'How so, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, 
Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well, must know that he 
is talking nonsense. But I am afraid^ (chuckling and laugh¬ 
ing,) Monbocldo does not know that he is talking nonsenseh’ 
Boswell. ‘ Is it wrong then, Sir, to affect singularity, in 
order to make j^eople stare?’ JOHNSON, ‘Yes, if you do 
it by propagating errour: and, indeed, it is wrong in any 
way. There is in human nature a general inclination to 
make people stare; and every wise man has himself to cure 
of it, and does cure himself*. If you wish to make people 

^ His Lordship having frequently spoken in an abusive manner of 
Dr. Johnson, in my company, I on one occasion during the life-time 
of my illustrious friend could not refrain from retaliation, and repeated 
to him this saying. He has since published I don’t know how many 
pages in one of his curious books, attempting, in much anger, but 
with pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that my illustrious friend was 
not the great and good man which they esteemed and ever will es¬ 
teem him to be. IBosWKLL. 

^ Mrs. Piozzi 108) says' Mr. Johnson was indeed unjustly 

supposed to be a lover of singularity. Few pco]:)le had a more settled 
reverence for the world than he, or was less captivated by new modes 
of behaviour introduced, or innovations on the. long-rcccived ciustoms 
of common life.’ In writing to Dr. Taylor to urge him to take a cer¬ 
tain course, he says:—‘ This I would have you do, not in compliance 
with solicitation or advice, but as a justification of yourself to the 
world ; the 7 vorld /las always a right to be rtgardedl Notes and Queries, 
6th S. V. 343. In 7 'he Adventurer, No. 131, he has a paper on LSingii- 
laritics,’ After quoting Fontenclle’s observation on Newton that' ho 
was not distinguished from other men by any singularity, either natu¬ 
ral or affected,’ he goes on ‘ Some may be found who, supported by 
the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated by a long course of 
reputation and applause, voluntarily consign themselves to singularity, 
affect to cross the roads of life because they know that they shall not 
be jostled, and indulge a boundless gratification of will, because they 
perceive that they shall be quietly obeyed. , .. Singularity is, I think, 
in its own nature universally and invariably displeasing,’ Writing of 
Swift, he says ( Works, viii. 223):-—' Whatever he did, he seemed willing 
to do in a manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering 

.stare 
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Happiness of Londo^t, 




stare by doing better than others, why, make them stare 
till they stare their eyes out. But consider how easy it is 
to make people stare by being absurd. I may do it by 
going into a drawing-room without my shoes. You re- 
member the gentleman in The Spectator, who had ^ com¬ 
mission of lunacy taken out against him for his e^ctreme 
singularity, such as never wearing a wig, but a nigl^t-cap, 
Now, Sir, abstractedly, the night-cap was best; but, rela¬ 
tively, the advantage was overbalanced by his malciug the 
boys run after him k’ 

Talking of a London life, he said, ‘The happiness of Lon¬ 
don is not to be conceived but by those who have been in 
it. I will venture to say, there is more learning and science 
within the circumference of ten miles from where we now 
sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom.’ BoswedL. * The 
only disadvantage is the great distance at which people live 
from one another.’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir; but that is oc¬ 
casioned by the largeness of it, which is the cause of all the 
other advantages.’ BosWELL. ‘Sometimes I have been in 
the humour of wishing to retire to a desart.’ Joi-IISTSON* 

‘ Sir, you have desart enough in Scotland.’ 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of instruct¬ 
ive conversation with him on the conduct of the married 
state, of which I had then a near prospect, he did not say 
much upon that topick. Mr. Seward® heard him once say, 
that ‘a man has a very bad chance for happiness in that 


that singularity, as it implies a contempt of the general practice, is a 
kind of defiance which justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, 
therefore, who indulges peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be 
not better.’ See antCy Oct. 1765, the record in his Journctl :—* At 
church. To avoid all singularity.’ 

* ‘He had many other particularities, for which he gave sound and 
philosophical reasons. As this humour still grew upon him he chose 
to wear a turban instead of a periwig; concluding very justly that a 
bandage of clean linen about his head was much more wholesome, as 
well as cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is soiled with frequent 
perspirations.’ Spectator, No. 576. 

^ See post, June 28, 1777, note. 


state. 
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state, unless he marries a woman of very strong and fixed 
principles of religion.’ He maintained to me, contrary to 
the common notion, that a woman would not be the worse 
wife for being learned ^; in which, from all that I have ob¬ 
served of Artemisias^j I humbly differed from him. That 
a woman should be sensible and well informed, I allow to 
be a great advantage; and think that Sir Thomas Over¬ 
bury ^ in his rude versification, has very judiciously pointed 
out that degree of intelligence which is to be desired in a 
female companion: 

* Give me, next good, an U 7 idcrsta 7 idmg wife, 

By Nature wise, not kanied by much art; 

Some /cnozokdge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart; 

Besides, her inborne virtue fortifie; 

They are most firmly good, who best know why.^ 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
marrying a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his 
first wife, he said, ‘ Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were 
he not to marry again, it might be concluded that his first 
wife had given him a disgust to marriage; but by taking a 
second wife he pays the highest compliment to the first, by 
shewing that she made him so happy as a married man, that 
he wishes to be so a second time\’ So ingenious a turn 

* * Depend upon it,’ he said, ‘ no woman is the worse for sense and 
knowledge.' Boswell’s /Mndes, Sept. 19, 1773. however, /his/, 

1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collcciioti^ where he saysSupposing a wife 
to be of a studious or argumentative turn, it would be very trouble¬ 
some.’ 

a ‘ Though Artemisia talks by fits 

Of councils, classics, fathers, wits; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Yet in some things, methlnks she fails; 

’Twere well if she would iiare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner smock.’ 

Swift, hnziaimt of English Poets, Woz'ks, xxiv. 6. 

“ A Wife, a poem, 1614, Boswi-UJ.. ^ In the original that. 

^ What a succession of compliments was paid by Johnson’s old 

did 
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did he give to this delicate question. And yet, on ano 
occasion, he owned that he once had almost asked a- P' 
ise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry 
had checked himself. Indeed, I cannot help thinkii'ig’> 
in his case the request would have been unreasonable ; 
if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it no injury to tbe rr 
oiy of her first love,—the husband of her youth and 
father of her children,—to make a second marriag’S, 
should she be precluded from a third, should she be sc 
dined? In Johnson’s persevering fond appropriation oi 
Tetty, even after her decease, he seems totally to have c 
looked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham trader 
presume that her having been married before had, at tii 
given him some uneasiness; for I remember his obsen 
upon the marriage of one of our common friends, ‘ He 
done a very foolish thing, Sir; he has married a wid 
when he might have had a maid 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson’s one m' 
ing, and had conversation enough with her to admire 
talents, and to shew her that I was as Johnsonian as : 
self. Dr. Johnson had probably been kind enough to sp 
well of me, for this evening he delivered me a very 
lite card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting me to Str 
ham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging 
vitation, and found, at an elegant villa, six miles froin to 
every circumstance that can make society pleasing. J o 
son, though quite at home, was yet looked up to with an a 
tempered by affection, and seemed to be equally tlie c 
of his host and hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him so laapj 

school-fellow, whom he met a year or two later in Lichfield, who ‘ 
had, as he phrased it, a matter of four wives, for which,’ added Jo 
son to Mrs. Thrale, ‘ neither you nor I like him much the t>et1 
Piozzi Letters, i. 41. 

‘ Mr. Langton married the widow of the Earl of Rothes ; jii 
March 20,1771. 
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He played off his wit against Scotland with a good 
humoured pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to 
national prejudices, an opportunity for a little contest with 
him. I having said that England was obliged to us for 
gardeners, almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen. 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, that is because gardening is much 
more necessary amongst you than with us, which makes so 
many of your people learn it. It is all gardening with you. 
Things which grow wild here, must be cultivated with great 
care in Scotland. Pray now, (throwing himself back in his 
chair, and laughing,) are you ever able to bring the sloe to 
perfection ?’ 

I boasted that we had the honour of being the first to 
abolish the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious cus¬ 
tom of giving vails to servants*. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, you abol¬ 
ished vails, because you were too poor to be able to give 
them.’ 

Mrs. Thralc disputed with him on the merit of Prior. He 
attacked him powerfully; said he wrote of love like a man 
who had never felt it: his love verses were college verses; 
and he repeated the song ‘Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains'V 
&c., in so ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how 
any one could have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. 
Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with great courage, in defence 

^ Horace Walpole, writing of 1764, saysA.s one of my objects 
was to raise the popularity of our party, I had inserted a paragraph in 
the newsi.)apcrs observing that the abolition of vails to servants had 
been set on foot by the Duke of Bedford, and had been oppo.sed by 
the Duke of Devonshire. Soon after a riot happened at Ranelagb, in 
which the footmen mobbed and ill-treated some gentlemen wlio had 
been active in that reforniatiou.' Menunrs of ike Rei\i^ 7 i of George HI, 
ii. 3 * 

^ ‘Alexis shunnVrhis fellow swains, 

Their rural sports and jocund strains, 

(Heaven guard us all from Cupid’s bow!) 

He lost his crook, he left his flocks; 

And wandering through the lonely rocks, 

He nourished endless woc.‘ 

The Despairing Shepherd. 

of 
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of amorous ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at 
silenced her by saying, ‘ My dear Lady, talk no 
this. Nonsense can be defended but by nonsense*-’ 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick's talent for light 
poetry; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in 
andPerdita, and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this H: 

‘I'd smile with the simple, and feed with the poor 

Johnson. 'Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do- 
David ! Smile with the simple ;—What folly is that ? 
who would feed with the poor that can help it? No 
let me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich.’ 
peated this sally to Garrick, and wondered to find his f 
bility as a writer not a little irritated by it. To sooth 
I observed, that Johnson spared none of us; and I 
the passage in Horace", in which he compares one wh 
tacks his friends for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing 
that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns : 
nitm habct in conin' ' Ay, (said Garrick vehemently^) h< 
a whole inoiv of it.' 

Talking of histoiy, Johnson said,' We may know histc 
facts to be true, as we may know facts in common life 1 
true. Motives are generally unknown. We cannot tru 

^ ‘ In his amorous effusions Prior is less happy; for they ar e nc 
tated by nature or by passion, and have neither gallantry nor te 
ness. They have the coldness of Cowley without his wit, the 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adventures to write £ 
thing about Chloe, and trying to be amorous by dint of study. . 
his private relaxation he revived the tavern, and in his amorous 
antry he exhibited the college.’ Johnson’s PVorbSyViii 15, 23. 

^ Florizel and Perdita is Garrick's version of The Wmt€:r‘*s 
He cut down the five acts .to three. The line, which is misquot 
in one of Perdita’s songs :— 

‘That giant ambition we never can dread; 

Our roofs are too low for so lofty a head; 

Content and sweet cheerfulness open our door. 

They smile with the simple, and feed with the poor 

Act ii. 
^ See an/e, ii. 


® Horace. Sat, i. 4, 34. 
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the characters we find in history, unless when they are drawn 
by those who knew the persons; as those, for instance, by 
Sallust and by Lord Clarendon h' 

He would not allow much merit to Whitcfield’s oratory. 
‘ His popularity, Sir, (said he,) is chiefly owing to the pecu¬ 
liarity of his manner. He would be followed by crowds 
were he to wear a night-cap in the pulpit, or were he to 
preach from a trec^’ 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he burst out 


^ Horace Walpole told Malone that 'he was about twenty-two 
[twenty-four] years old when his father retired; and that he remem¬ 
bered his offering one day to read to him, finding that time hung 
heavy on his hands. “What,” said he, “will you read, child?” Mr. 
Walpole, considering that his father had long been engaged in public 
business, proposed to read some history, “ No,” said he, “don’t read 
history to me; that can’t be true.” ’ Prior's Mahmc, p. 3tS7. See also 
post, Apnl 30, 1773, and Oct. 10, 1779. 

^ Sec aytto, i. post, Oct. 12, 1779, and Bos well’s Hebrides, August 
150773* Boswell himself had met Whitefield; for mentioning him 
in his Letter to the People of Scotland (p.35), he adds:—‘Of whose 
pious and animated society 1 liad some share.' Southey thus describes 
Whitefield in his I.tfe of JVeshiv (i. 126) ‘ His voice excelled both in 

melody and compass, and its fine modulations were happily accom¬ 
panied by that grace of action which he pos.scssed in an eminent de¬ 
gree, and which has been said to lie the chief requisite of an orator. 
An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly but strikingly, when 
he said that Mr. Whitefield preached like a lion. So strange a com¬ 
parison conveyed no unapt a notion of the force and vehemence and 
passion of that oratory which awed the hearers, and made them trem¬ 
ble like Felix before the apostle,' Benjamin Franklin writes {A/emo/rs, 
u 163):—‘ Mr. Whiteficld's eloquence had a wonderful power over the 
hearts and purses of his hearers, of which I myself was an in.stancc.' 
He happened to be present at a sermon which, he perceived, was to 
finish with a collection for an object which had not his a[)probation. 
‘I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and five 
pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, and concluded 
to give the copper. Another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed 
of that,and determined me to give the silver; and he fini.shed so ad¬ 
mirably that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, 
gold and all.’ 


into 
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into a violent declamation against the Corsicans, of who 
heroism I talked in high terms. ‘ Sir, (said he,) what is ; 
this rout about the Corsicans ? They have been at war wi 
the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, and have never y 
taken their fortified towns. They might have battered do\ 
their walls, and reduced them to powder in twenty yea 
They might have pulled the walls in pieces, and cracked t 
stones with their teeth in twenty years.’ It was in vain 
argue with him upon the want of artillery: he was not to 
resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October lo, I presented Dr. Johns' 
to General Paoli. I had greatly wished that two men, i 
whom I had the highest esteem, should meeth They m 
with a manly ease, mutually conscious of their own abilitr 
and of the abilities of each other. The General spoke Italic 
and Dr. Johnson English, and understood one another ve 
well, with a little aid of interpretation from me, in which 
compared myself to an isthmus which joins two great cc 
tinents. Upon Johnson’s approach, the General said, ‘ Frc 
what I have read of your works, Sir, and from what A 
Boswell has told me of you, I have long held you in grc 
veneration.’ The General talked of languages being form 
on the particular notions and manners of a people, withe 
knowing which, we cannot know the language. We m 
know the direct signification of single words; but by the 
no beauty of expression, no sally of genius, no wit is cc 
veyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion to otl 
ideas. ‘ Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk of language, as if y 
had never done any thing else but study it, instead of gove; 
ing a nation.’ The General said, ^ Questo e tm troppo gr 
complimento this is too great a compliment. Johnson J 
swered, ‘ I should have thought so. Sir, if I had not heard y 
talk.’ The General asked him, what he thought of t 
spirit of infidelity which was so prevalent^ JOHNSON. 

^ ' What an idea may we not form of an interview between sue! 
scholar and philosopher as Mr. Johnson, and such a legislatour a 
general as Paoli.’ Boswell’s Corsica, p. 198. 

^ Mr. Stewart, who in 1768 was sent on a secret mission to Paoli 

t] 
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this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transient cloud 
passing through the hemisphere \ which will soon be dis¬ 
sipated, and the sun break forth with his usual splendour/ 
^Yoii think then, (said the General,) that they will change 
their principles like their clothes.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, if 
they bestow no more thought on principles than on dress, it 
must be so.’ The General said, that ‘a great part of the 
fashionable infidelity was owing to a desire of shewing cour¬ 
age. Men who have no opportunities of shewing it as to 
things in this life, take death and futurity as objects on 
which to display it.’ JOHNSON. ‘That is mighty foolish 
affectation. Fear is one of the passions of human nature, 
of which it is impossible to divest it. You remember that 
the Emperour Charles V, when he read upon the tomb-stone 
of a Spanish nobleman, “ Here lies one who never knew 
fear,” wittily said, “Then he never snuffed a candle with 
his fingers.” ’ 

He talked a few words of French''* to the General; but 
finding he did not do it with facility, he asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote the following note:— 

‘ y^ai III dans la geographic de Lucas de Linda iin Paier-noskr 

his interesting report says‘ Religion seems to sit easy upon Paoli, 
and notwithstanding what his historian Boswell relates, I take him to 
be very irce in‘his notions that way. This I suspect both from the 
strain of his conversation, and from what I have learnt of his conduct 
towards the clergy and monks.' Fitzmaurice’s Shclbmnic, ii. 158. See 
April 14, 1775, where Johnson said;—'Sir, there is a great cry 
about infidelity; but there are in reality very few infidels,’ Yet not 
long before he had complained of an ' inundation of impiety.' Bos¬ 
well’sSept. 30, 1773. 

* I suppose Johnson said atmosphere. Crokku. In Humphry 
Clinker, in the Letter of June 2, there is, however, a somewhat similar 
use of the word. Lord Bute is described as 'the Caledonian luminary, 
that lately blazed .so bright in our hemisphere; methinks, at present, 
it glimmers through a fog.’ A star, however, unlike a cloud, may pass 
from one hemisphere to the other. 

® See post, under Nov. 5, 1775. Hannah More, writing in 1782 (Afe- 
moirs, i, 242), says :—' Paoli will not talk in English, and his French is 
mixed with Italian, He speaks no language with purity.' 

Icrit 
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Urit dans une langue tout a~fait differente de ritalienne^ et de 
autres lesquelles se derivent du Latin. Vaiitcm' Vappelle Hr 
Corsica rusticam; eUe a peut-e&e passe pen d pen ; mais elk 
tainement prevalue autrefois da?is les moniagnes ei dans la cain 
Le mime ajiteur dit la meme chose en parlant de Sardaigne ; qn 
deux langues dans Plsle^ une des villes^ Pautre de la cainpagnel 

The General immediately informed him that the / 
rustica was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea til 
in the night. He said, ^ General Paoli had the loftiest 
of any man he had ever seen'.’ He denied that mi 
men were always the best bred men. ^ Perfect good 1: 
ing, he observed, consists in having no particular mark c 
profession, but a general elegance of manners; where 
a military man, you can commonly distinguish the bra 
a soldier, Vhomme dfpcei 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of tin 
plexed question of fate and free will, which I attempt 
agitate, ‘ Sir, (said he,) we knozv our will is free, and t 
an end on’t^’ 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the 
of October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, wit 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Mu 
Mr. Bickerstaff and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick p 

' Horace Walpole writes:—‘ Paoli had as much ease as suited 
dence that seemed the utmost effort of a wary understanding, ai 
so void of anything remarkable in his aspect, that being askt 
knew who it was, I judged him a Scottish officer (for he was \ 
complexioned and in regimentals), who was cautiously awaitir 
moment of promotion.’ Memoirs of the Reig7i of George III, iii, 

* Boswell introduced this subject often. See post, Oct. 26 
April 15, 1778, March 14, 1781, and June 23, 1784. Like Milton’s 
angels, he * found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.’ Paradise 
ii. 561. 

^ ‘ To this wretched being, himself by his own misconduct : 
out of human society, the stage was indebted for several ver 
and pleasing entertainments; among them, Love in a Villag 
Maid of the Mill! Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 136. * When,’ sayi 

Piozzi {Aftec.p. 168), 'Mr. Bickerstaff’s flight confirmed the rep 
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round him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts 
of his coat, and, looking up in his face with a lively arch¬ 
ness, complimented him on the good health which he seemed 
then to enjoy; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld him 
with a gentle complacency. One of the company not being 
come at the appointed hour, I proposed, as usual upon such 
occasions, to order dinner to be served ; adding, ‘ Ought six 
people to be kept waiting for one ?' ‘ Why, yes, (answered 

Johnson, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer 
more by your sitting down, than the six will do by wait¬ 
ing,’ Goldsmith, to divert the tedious minutes, strutted 
about, bragging of his dress, and I believe was seriously 
vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully prone to such 
impressions h ^ Come, come, (said Garrick,) talk no more of 
that. You are, perhaps, the worst — eh, eh!’—Goldsmith 
was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went 
on, laughing ironically, ‘ Nay, you will alway.s look like a 
gentleman^; but I am talking of being well or ill drcstl 
‘Well, let me tell you, (said Goldsmith,) when my tailor 
brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he said, Sir, I have 
a favour to beg of ^'■ou. When any body asks you who made 

his guilt, and my husband said in answer to Johnson’s astonishment, 
that he had long been a suspected man : “ Hy those who look close to 
the ground dirt will be seen, Sir, (was his lofty reply;) I hope I .sec 
things from a greater distance.” ' la the Garrick Corres. (i, 473) is a 
piteous letter in bad French, written from St. Medo, by Uickerstafi; to 
Garrick, endorsed by Garrick,' From that poor wretch IhckerstalT: I 
could not answer it.’ 

^ Boswell, only a couple of years before he published 7 lic Life of 
Johnson, in fact while he wa.s writing it, had written to Temide:—‘ I 
was the.^mj:/ man (as wc used to say) at the late Drawing-room, in a 
suit of imperial blue, lined with ro.se-coloured silk, and ornamented 
with rich gold-wrought buttons.’ Letters of JUmveU, p. 289, 

^ Miss Reynolds, in her Recollections (Croker’s Boswell, [). 831), says, 
' One day at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Goldsmith was relating with great 
indignation an insult he had just received from some gentleman he 
had accidentally met. “ The fellow,” he said, “ took me for a tailor I” 
on which all the company cither laughed aloud or showed they sup¬ 
pressed a laugh.’ 
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your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
row, in Water-lane.’'' JOHNSON. ^ VVhy, Sir, that wa 
cause he knew the strange colour would attract crow< 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour 
After dinner our conversation first turned upon ] 
Johnson said, his characters of men were admirably 
those of women not so welP. He repeated to us, h 
forcible melodious manner, the concluding lines of the T 
aT, While he was talking loudly in praise of those 
one of the company^ ventured to say, ^Too fine for si 

* In Prior’s Golds7mth, ii. 232, is given Filby’s Bill for ^ Si 


clothes sent to Goldsmith this very day:— 

Oct. 16.— ^ 

To making a half-dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin - 13 
To a pair of silk stocking breeches - - 2 

oibloom-coloitred -.. i 


Nothing is said in this bill of the colour of the coat; it is the bre 
that are bloom-coloured. The tailor’s name was William, not 

Filby; ib, i. 378. Goldsmith in his Life of Nash had said :-' 

has a mechanical influence upon the mind, and we naturally^ are 
into respect and esteem at the elegance of those whom even ou 
son would teach us to contemn. He seemed early sensible of h 
weakness in this respect, he brought a person genteelly dress 
every assembly.’ Cunningham’s Goldsmith's Works, iv. 46. 

^ 'The Characters of Me7t a7id Wome?i are the product of dil 
speculation upon human life; much labour has been bestowed 

them, and Pope very seldom laboured in vain_The Cha^-acte 

Me?t, however, are written with more, if not with deeper thought 
exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful.... In the women's 
are some defects.’ Johnson’s viii. 341. 

^ Mr. Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson (o 
authority of Spence), that Pope himself admired those lines so 1 
that when he repeated them his voice faltered: 'and well it it 
Sir,’ said Johnson, 'for they are noble lines.' J, Boswell, juisr. 

^ We have here an instance of that reserve which Boswell, i 
Dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds {a^zte, i. 4), says that he Has 
tised. In one particular he had ' found the world to be a great 
and,' I have therefore,’ as he writes,' in this work been more rescr 
yet the reserve is slight enough. Everyone guesses that 'one o 
company ’ was Boswell. 
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poem:—a poem on what?’ ' JOHNSON, (with a disdainful 
look,) ^ Why, on dttnces. It was worth while being a dunce 
then. Ah, Sir, hadst thou lived in those days! It is not 
worth while being a dunce now, when there are no witsh’ 
Bickerstaff observed, as a peculiar circumstance, that Pope’s 
fame was higher when he was alive than it was then ^ John¬ 
son said, his Pastorals were poor things, though the versi¬ 
fication was fine^ He told us, with high satisfaction, the 
anecdote of Pope’s inquiring who was the authour of his 
Londo 7 i^ and saying, he will be soon d^err^''. He observed, 
that in Dryden’s poetry there were passages drawn from a 
profundity which Pope could never reach®. He repeated 
some fine lines on love, by the former, (which I have now 
forgotten “,) and gave great applause to the character of 
Zimrih Goldsmith said, that Pope’s character of Addison® 
shewed a deep knowledge of the human heart. Johnson 
said, that the description of the temple, in The Mourning 
Bride was the finest poetical passage he had ever read; 

^ Yet Johnson, in his Life of Pope {Works, viii. 276), seems to be 
much of Boswell’s opinion ; for in writing of the Dunciad, he says:— 
‘The subject itself had nothing generally interesting, for whom did it 
concern to know that one or another scribbler was a dunce ?’ 

^ The opposite of this Johnson maintained on April 29, 1778. 

^ ‘ It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen ... to have obtained 
sufficient power of language and skill in metre, to exhibit a series of 
versification which had in English poetry no precedent, nor has since 
had an imitation.’ Johnson’s Works, v\\\. 326. 

^ See a7iie, i. X49. 

^ ‘ If the flights of Dryden are higher, Pope continues longer on the 
wing.. . . Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight,’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 325. 

° Probably, says Mr. Croker, those quoted by Johnson in The Life 
of Dryde7i. Ib. vii, 339. 

’ The Duke of Buckingham in Absalom and Achiiophel. 

® Prologue to the Satires, 1 . 193, 

® Almeria.—‘ It was a fancy’d noise; for all is hush’d. 

Leonora.—It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almeria.—It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling thro’ hollows of this vaulted aisle; 

We'll listen— 

n .-7 


he 
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Shakspeare and Congreve. 
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he recollected none in Shakspeare equal to it. ‘ But, (s: 
Garrick, all alarmed for the ^ God of his idolatry V) we kn 
not the extent and variety of his powers. We are to s’ 
pose there are such passages in his works. Shakspeare in 
not suffer from the badness of our memories.’ Johns' 
diverted by this enthusiastick jealousy, went on with grea 
ardour: ‘No, Sir; Congreve has nature;' (smiling on ^ 
tragick eagerness of Garrick;) but composing himself, 
added, ‘Sir, this is not comparing Congreve on the whc 
with Shakspeare on the whole; but only maintaining t 
Congreve has one finer passage than any that can be foi 
in Shakspeare. Sir, a man may have no more than 
guineas in the world, but he may have those ten guin 
in one piece; and so may have a finer piece than a n 
who has ten thousand pounds: but then he has only one t 
guinea piece. What I mean is, that you can shew me 

Leonora.—Hark! 

Almeria.—No, all is hush’d and still as death,—*Tis dreadh 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes.’ 

Act ii, sc. 

^ ‘Swear by thy gracious self. 

Which is the god of my idolatry.’ 

Roineo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 
He was a God with whom he ventured to take great liberties. 1 
on Jan. lo, 1776, he wrote:—‘ I have ventured to produce Hamlet \ 
alterations. It was the most imprudent thing I ever did in all my 
but I had sworn I would not leave the stage till I had rescued 
noble play from all the rubbish of the fifth act. I have brougl 
forth without the grave-digger’s trick and the fencing match, 
alterations were received with general approbation beyond my n 
warm expectations.’ Garrick Corres. ii. 126. See a7ite, ii. 90, note 

pass 
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passage where there is simply a description of material ob¬ 
jects, without any intermixture of moral notions, which pro¬ 
duces such an effect h’ Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare’s 

> This comparison between Shakespeare and Congrev(‘ is mentioned 
perhaps oftener than any passage in Uoswell. Almost as tdlen as it is 
mentioned, it may be seen that Johnson's real opinion is nHsr(‘[)resenu*(l 
or misunderstood. A few pa.ssages from his writings will shew how 
he regarded the two men. In the /.//e of Cojio'(nWh\ viii. 31) 
he repeats what he says here: —* If I were retpiired to sek'.c't from the 
whole mass of Itnglish poetry the most poetical i)aragraph, I know 
not what I could prefer to an (‘xclamatlon in 7 Vio JAwv//>/v* AVvVe.’ 

Yet in writing of tiie same play, he says:-.‘ In this play tliere is more 

bustle than sentiment; the plot is busy and intricate, and the events 
take hold on the attention; hut, exc(‘pt a V(‘ry knv passag(‘s, we are 
rather amused with noise and perplexed with stralagcun, than ei\ter- 
tained with any true delineation of natural elmraeLers.’ /A p. In 
the preface to his pnhlislu'd fouryc’ars Indort* tliis conver¬ 

sation, he almost answered (iarrit'k by anticipation. ' It was said of 
Euripides that every ver.se was a pn‘('ept; mid it may he said of 
Shakespeare, that from his works may ht* cnlUn'U'd a systmn of civil 
and ccoiKimical iirudema'. Y(*L his nsil power is not shown in llic^ 
splendour of particular pas.sages, hut by tin* progress of his fable, mul 
the tenour of his dialogiu', and he that trit's to recommend lum by s<»- 
Icct quotations, will siH'c‘(‘ed like* tlu* pedant in ///oroi /tw', who. wiit‘n 
he oli'en^d his house* to .sale*, t'urrie'd a lu'ie'k in his ])o(‘kt‘t as a spi'ed- 
men.’ /A v. lod. Ignorant, inel(‘i‘(l, is he* who thinks tliat Johnson 
was insensible; to .Sliakt'spe'are's ' transce*ndent and unhouneh'd genius,* 
to use the worels that he himself to him. 7 V/o Ritothfer. No, 

156. ' It may he doulitful,' he; write'S, * whe*tlu‘i* from all his sue'ce;;soi‘S 
more maxims eif theore‘tie'al knowledge*, euMnore* niU'S tif practi(‘al pru¬ 
dence, c;an 1){‘. collee'ted than he alone* lias giva*n to his e'eniulryd //V/’Av, 
V. 131. 'lie that has re*a(l Shake'spean* with attc‘ntiem will, perha[JS, 
find little ne.w in the crowdeel world.' /A \u 434, ‘ I,el liim that is 

yet unacquainted witli the powers of SlmkesiK*are', anel who de‘sire.s te) 
feel the highe.st pleasure* that the* tlrama can give*, read every play, 
from the fir.st .scent; to the; last, with utter ne*gligene'e of all his e*om« 
mentateirs. Wlu;n hi.s futu'y is one*e on tlu* wing, let it not stexip at 
ceirrection eir explanutiom' /A p. 152. And lastly he ([lujtes Drydeu's 
words |fre)m Dryden's JCwwy of 7 >ramaii< 7 c Ro(\<t<\ e’dit, ed 1701, i. i(;| 
‘that Shakes[)eare was the man who, of all modeTii atul pe*rhai>s an¬ 
cient peiets, had the large’.st and most tminprehenslve .soul.' I Ik p. i ^3, 
Mns, Piozzi rccord.s p. 58). that .she ‘feared Jeihn.sem one; elay 

in a similar luunenu* [tei that in whicli he had praisetd C'ongrevel to 

tlt;scri[)li()U 
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description of the night before the battle of Agin- 
court'; but it was observed, it had me7z in it. Mr. Davies 
suggested the speech of Juliet, in which she figures herself 
awaking in the tomb of her ancestors". Some one mem 
tioned the description of Dover Cliff". JOHNSON- ^ No, 
Sir; it should be all precipice,—all vacuum. The crows 
impede your fall. The diminished appearance of the boats, 
and other circumstances, are all very good description ; but 
do not impress the mind at once with the. horrible idea of 
immense height. The impression is divided ; you pa^ss on 
by computation, from one stage of the tremendous space 
to another. Had the girl in The Mourning Bride said, she 
could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the 
temple, it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.* 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, 
(to rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate 
in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan*. JOHN¬ 
SON. “Nay, Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, he 
would have cleared the room.* Garrick. ^Sheridan has 
too much vanity to be a good man.* We shall now see John- 
son*s mode of defending a man; taking him into His own 
hands, and discriminating. JOHNSON. 'No, Sir. Xliere is, 
to be sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend, and every 
thing to laugh at; but. Sir, he is not a bad man. ISTo, Sir; 
were mankind to be divided into good and bad, he would 
stand considerably within the ranks of good. And, Sir, it 
must be allowed that Sheridan, excels in plain declamation, 
though he can exhibit no character.’ 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disqvaisition 
concerning a person of whose merit and worth I thiinlc with 
respect, had he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in 

prefer Young’s description of night to those of Shakespeare and Dry- 
den,’ He ended however by saying:—‘ Young froths and foams and 
bubbles sometimes very vigorously; but we must not compare the 
noise made by your tea-kettle here with the roaring of the ocean.' 
See post, ii. m. 

^ Henry V, act iv. Prologue. ” Romeo and Jtdiet, act iv. sc. 3. 

^ Kmg Lear, act iv. sc. 6. ^ See ante, July 26, 1763. 
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Voltaire and Mrs. Moniao^n, 

his Life of Swift, and, at the same time, treated us, his 
admirers, as a set of pi^nnies’. He who has provoketl the 
lash of wit, cannot comi)Iaia that he smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady distinguished for having written an 
Essay on Shakspeare, being mentioned; RKVNoi.n.s. ‘I 
think that essay does her honour.’ JoHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir; 
it docs lur honour, but it w'ould do nobody else honour, 
I have, indeed, not read it all. Jkit when I take up the 
end of a web, and find it packthread, I do not ex[)ect, by 
looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, 1 will venture to 
say, there is not one sentence of true criticistn in her 
book.’ Garrick. ‘ But, Sir, surely it shews how much Vob 
tairc has mi.staken Shakspeare, which nobody else has cloned’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, nobody else has thought it worth while. 
And what merit is there in that? You may as well praist* 
a school-master for whipping a boy \vht> has construed ill, 
No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it: nom; shewing’ llu* 
beauty of thought, as fonnetl on the workings of the human 
heart.’ 

The admirers of this ICssay® may be offendtHl al tht‘ 

* Sec antt\ i. 450. 

^ In spite of the gross nons<‘nsc' that Voltain* lias wriltim about 
Sliakcspciire, yet it was with justita^ that in a letUn* to Hora<*{‘ Wal¬ 
pole, (hated July 15, 176H.) li(‘ said: 'Jt* sui.s It* premier fpii ait fail 
connaitre Shakespeare^ au.x l'ran(;ais.... [e peu.x vous assurer fpt’avaiit 
moi personiie en hVaiua* ne (‘omuiissait la poesie angkiise,' Vh)ltuiri‘'s 
Worht liv. 513. 

® ‘Of whom I aeknovvledge myself to he out*, (‘onsitlering it as a 
piece of the secondary or comjKirative .species of erilieisni; and not 
of that profound species which tdoiu^ Dr. Johnson would allow to he 
“real criticism.'* It is, In^sideH, clearly and elegantly expressed, ami 
has done ellectually what it professed to do. namely, vindic*alecl Shakt‘« 
spcarc from the misrepresentations ()f Voltaire ; and eoiisidering how 
many young people were mi.sled liy his witty, tlumgh false ohstrvti- 
tion.s, Mrs. Montagu's Ks.say wti.s of servua* to Shakt*sp(‘ure with a <Tr« 
tain class of readers, and is, tlumefore, (mtitled to praise, Johnson, I 
am assured, allowed the merit which I have .slated, .saying, (with refer¬ 
ence to Voltaire,) “it is conciu.Hive ad /tominemr * IhjswKl.r.. That 
this dull essay, which would not do credit tf> a tdewer seliool-girl of 
.seventeen, should have had a fame, of which the eclioes hava* not y<‘t 

slighting 
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Mrs, MoniagtCs Essay, 


[A.D. 1760, 


slighting manner in which Johnson spoke of it; but let it be 
remembered, that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by 
any prejudice, or any proud jealousy of a woman intruding 
herself into the chair of criticism; for Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has told me, that when the Essay first came out, and it was 
not known who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir 
Joshua could like it\ At this time Sir Joshua himself had 
received no information concerning the authour, except being 
assured by one of our most eminent literati, that it was clear 


quite died out, can only be fully explained by Mrs. Montagu’s great 
wealth and position in society. Contemptible as was her essay, yet 
a saying of hers about Voltaire was clever. ‘ lie sent to the Acad¬ 
emy an invective [against Shakespeare] that bears all the marks of 
passionate dotage. Mrs, Montagu happened to be present when it 
was read. Suard, one of their writers, said to her, " Je crois, Madame, 
que vous etes un peu fache (sic) de ce que vous venez d'entendre." 
She replied,Moi, Monsieur! point du tout! Je ne suis pas amie dc 
M. Voltaire.” ’ * Walpole’s LeiterSy vi. 394, Her own Letters are very 
pompous and very poor, and her wit would not seem to have flashed 
often; for Miss Burney wrote of her:—‘She reasons well, and ha¬ 
rangues well, but wit she has none.’ Mme. D’Arblay’s Dzary, i, 335. 
Yet in this same Diary (i. 112) we find evidence of the absurdly high 
estimate that was commonly formed of her. ‘ Mrs. Thrale asked me 
if I did not want to see Mrs. Montagu. I truly said, I should be the 
most insensible of all animals not to like to see our sex's glory.’ That 
she was a very extraordinary woman we have Johnson’s word for it, 
(See ;posty May 15, 1784.) It is impossible, however, to discover any 
thing that rises above commonplace in any thing that she wrote, and, 
so far as I know, that she said, with the exception of her one saying 
about Voltaire. Johnson himself, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
has a laugh at her. He had mentioned Shakespeare, nature and 
friendship, and continues:—‘ Now, of whom shall I proceed to speak? 
Of whom but Mrs. Montagu ? Having mentioned Shakespeare and 
Nature, does not the name of Montagu force itself upon me.^^ Such 
were the transitions of the ancients, which now seem abrupt, because 
the intermediate idea is lost to modern understandings. I wish her 
name had connected itself with friendship; but, ah Colin, thy hopes 
are in vain,’ Pioszz Letters^ ii. loi. See^^Ji*/, April 7, 177S. 

' ‘ Reynolds is fond of her book, and I wonder at it; for neither I, 
nor Beauclerc, nor Mrs. Thrale, could get through it.’ Boswell’s Heh^ 
ridesy Sept. 23, 1773. 


its 






Go;j Lord Ka7nes and Burke. 103 

:hour did not know the Greek tra^^edies in the tH’i^;inaK 
ay at Sir Joshua's table, when it was relatc‘d that Mrs. 
Lg-ii, in an excess of compliment to the autlunir of a 
n tragedy, had exclaimed, ‘ I trcml)le for Shakspear<' 
^n said, ‘ Wlien Shakspeare lias got - • for his rival, 

[rs. Montagu for his defender, he is in a inujr state 
> 

ison proceeded: ‘The Scotchman* has taken the right 
d in his Rlcuients of Criticism. I do not nu'an that 
taught us any thing; but he has told us oUl things 
:w way.' MURPIIV. ‘lie seems to have read a great 
• French criticism, and wants to make it his own ; as 
ad been for years anatomising the lusirt of man, and 
g into every cranny of it.’ (loi.DSMriUL ‘ II is easitu' 
e that book, than to read it'\’ Johnson. * W'e have 
mple of true criticism in Burke’s lissay on the Suhlimc 
auiifnl; and, if I recollect, there is also Du Beish and 
.irs'*, who shews all beauty to depetnd on truth. There* 

1 Kamos is * the Seotc'Iunan.' See anit\ i.4^v 
LOU Charles Tovvtishend read some of L(ncl Kamel's hliemcnfi 
/sjff, he said: “'rids is the work of a dull man nrowii whim- 
i most charaeUn-isUc'ul aeeounl of L<jrd Karnes as a writer/ 
tna, !>. 278. Ilumt^ wroU‘ of it: • Some [larts of ihc^ wtak are 

s and curious; hut it is loo abstruse untl mahbed ever to take 
puhlic.’ J. If. HurUm's llume. ii. ' Katnes/ he ^avs. *hatl 
ovoked Voltaire, who never forgiv(% and tievet thinks any 
dow his notice.' //k p. rgg. Voltaire ( UWh. vliii. thus 
his l)ook:^-'Jl nous prouve dahord (|ue noio avons ring 
[uc nous setUons moins rimpressitni than e faiie mu non yeii^ 
s oreillcs paries eouleurs et jnir les sons <|Ut' nous ne senloiH 
coup sur la jambe ou .sur la tele.* 

be Dubos, 1670 1742. *Touh les artistes lisetU aver fruit sen 
s sw^ la la pelntmr. ct hi mnsh/ne. i**est h* livre le 

qu'on ait jamais ecrit .sur ees malieres {'he/ amauie ties ua- 
'Kuropc.* Voltaire’.s Stick tk Lents A7 f I Ki . 
our.s, i628«-i702. Vhdtaire, writing (d lh>vihtmrs* Manihc 
tmser sur ks ouvraiscs U'esprit, says that lu* teat bes young 
a ^viter I’cnflure. lobscuriUg le ieeherelu\ et le tau.%; 

Johnson, perhaps, knew him, tliniugh The Spectator, Nu. 
it is said that he has shown ‘that it t.s ingHisfiilde for any 



is no great merit in telling how many plays have ghosts in 
them, and how this Ghost is better than that. You 
shew'how terrour is impressed on the human heart- 
the description of night in Macbeth', the beetle 
bat detract from the general idea of darkness,— inspissated 


gloom.’ 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, ‘ This petitioningT ^ 
new mode of distressing government, and a mighty 
one. I will undertake to get petitions either against quar¬ 
ter-guineas or half-guineas, with the help of a little 
wine. There must be no yielding to encourage this. 


object is not important enough. We are not to bloW up 
half a dozen palaces, because, one cottage is burning’.’ 


thought to be beautiful which is not just, . . . that the basis of 
wit is truth/ 

' Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2. 

® In The False Alarm, that was published less than three months after 
this conversation, Johnson describes how petitions were got, ' 
progress of a petition is well known. An ejected placeman goes clown 
to his county or his borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve 
them, and his constituents of the corruption of the Government. His 
friends readily understand that he who can get nothing will liave 
nothing to give. They agree to proclaim a meeting; meat and cti'ink 
are plentifully provided, a crowd is easily brought together, and those 
who think that they know the reason of their meeting, undertake to 
tell those who know it not; ale and clamour unite their powers. . . * 
The petition is read, and universally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, and the rest would sign it if they 
could/ Works, 172. Yet, when the petitions for Dr. Dodd's life 
were rejected, Johnson said :—‘ Surely the voice of the public when it 
calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought to be heard/ jRost, 
June 28, 1777. Horace Walpole, writing of the numerous petitions 
presented to the King this year (1769), blames * an example so incon¬ 
sistent with the principles of liberty, as appealing to the Crown against 
the House of Commons/ Some of them prayed for a dissolution of 
Parliament. Me7nozrs of ihe Rezgn of George HI, iii. 2>^2, 2i90. Xwo 
years earlier Lord Shelburne, when Secretary of State, had found 
among the subscribers to a petition for his impeachment, a friend of 
his, a London alderman. ‘ Oh ! aye,’ said the alderman when asked 
for an explanation, ‘I did sign a petition at the Royal Exchange, 
which they told me was for the impeachment of a Minister; I always 

The 





Aetat.GO.] Ig^iorauce in men of eminaict'. 1(15 

The conver.sation then took another turn. JdHXM'N. ' It 
is ainaxing what ij^norance of certain points one snmetinu-. 
finds in men of eminence. A wit about town, who wmte 
Latin bawdy verses, asked mu, how' it happeiual tli.it I’hij; 
land and Scotland, which were once two kii^ploins, were now 
one:—and Sir Fletcher Norton* did not seem to know that 
there were such publications as the Reviews.’ 

‘The Fallad of Hardyknute*' has no great merit, if it he 
realty ancient. Teople talk of nature. Hut mere obvious 
nature may be exhibited with very little jiower of mind.’ 

On Thursday, Octolrer ly, I jia.ssed the evening with him 
at his house. He advi.sed me to complete a Dictionary of 
words peculiar to Scotland, of which 1 shewed him .1 spetD 
men. ‘Sir, (said he,) Ray has made a collection of north- 
country words". By collecting those; of \-our i .ninti v. j >.ii 
will do a useful thing towards tlu; history of tin- l.uig.u.tg.e.’ 
He bade me also go on with collections whi» h 1 w.c. ni.dk 
ing upon the anthtuities of Scotland, * Make a l.U ■ H* 1 u n 4* ; 
a folio.’ Bo.SWKI.I,. ‘Hut of what u;.e will it Ih-. Sii r' 
Johnson. ‘ Never mind the use; do it.' 

I complained thiit he h:ul not mentioned C.uiitk in hi-. 
Ticfaceto Sh.akspeare*; and asked him if hediti not .idmire 
him. Johnson. ‘ Yi;s, .as “a poor pl.iyer, who tret', .iml 
struts his hour upon the stage;” as a .sh.ulovv*.' Itnswt t.i . 

sign ii petition to irn[)(*»u*h ii MinlMt(*r, *uul I n’ruiltut Uutt ,rs 4'^ 

I had subscribed it, twenty more pul ilieir luunrn tn it.' //;}/, 

XXXV, 167, 

^ under March 24, 1776. 

" Mr. Robert ChamlKT.s nay.s that the aulluujr nf i\w hullad Kh/ 
abeth lialket, wife (jf Sir Henry Wardiaw. She tliecl ahimi 17/7. ‘ I hr 
ballad of Ilardyknute was the lirst poem I ever rtMthaml it wtJI \h- ilsr 
last I shall forget.' Sir Wai.tkr Snn r, tVi.krr n /*V*av/ 4 p. 

" John Ray published, in 1174, H (h/Av Av// 

and A Coiktiwn of En^^ihh Pnnhrh, In 176H ihr iwu ueir puhiinhrf! 
in one volume. 

See Bosweirs 21, 177^, 

Lifes but a walking shaclow. a jHKjr phiyer 
That struts and fret.s his iumr itpun the stage/ 

Mitthfh, iut V. 

* Hut 
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Johnson mid Garrick. 


[A'.D. 1769. 


‘ But has he not brought Shakspeare into notice^?’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. 
Many of Shakspeare’s plays are the worse for being acted: 
Macbeth, for instanced’ BOSWELL. ^ What, Sir, is nothing 
gained by decoration and action ? Indeed, I do wish that 
you had mentioned Garrick.’ JOHNSON. ^ My dear Sir, had 
I mentioned him, I must have mentioned many more; Mrs. 
Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber,—nay, and Mr. Cibber too ; he too 
altered Shakspeare.’ BoswELL. Wou have read his apol¬ 
ogy. Sir?’ Johnson. ‘Yes, it is very entertaining. But as 
for Cibber himself, taking from his conversation all that he 
ought not to have said ^ he was a poor creature. I remem¬ 
ber when he brought me one of his Odes to have my opin¬ 
ion of it^; I could not bear such nonsense, and would not 
Jet him read it to the end; so little respect had I for that 
great man! (laughing.) Yet I remember Richardson won¬ 
dering that I could treat him with familiarity ^ 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of 

‘ In the Garrick Corres, i. 385, there is a letter from Mrs. Montagu 
to Garrick, which shows the ridiculous way in which Shakespeare was 
often patronised last century, and ‘ brought into notice.' She says 
‘ Mrs. Montagu is a little jf''' .4s for poor Shakespeare, for if Mr. Gar¬ 
rick often acts Kitely, BenT^son will eclipse his fame.’ 

’■* 'Familiar comedy is often more powerful on the theatre than in 
the page; imperial tragedy is always less.’ Johnson’s Works, y. 122. 
See also Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 15 and 16, 1773, where Johnson ‘dis¬ 
played another of his heterodox opinions—a contempt of tragick act¬ 
ing,’ Murphy {Life, p. 145) thus writes of Johnson’s slighting Garrick 
and the stage:—‘ The fact was, Johnson could not see the passions as 
they rose and chased one another in the varied features of that ex¬ 
pressive face; and by his own manner of reciting verses, which was 
wonderfully impressive, he plainly showed that he thought there was 
too much of artificial tone and measured cadence in the declamation 
of the theatre.’ Reynolds said of Johnson’s recitation, that' it had no 
more tone than it should have.’ Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 26, 1773. 
See^<2j/', April 3,1773. 

® See i}ost, April 6, 1775, where Johnson, speaking of Cibber’s ‘tal¬ 
ents of conversation,’ said :—‘ He had but half to furnish; for one half 
of what he said was oaths.’ 

^ See ante, June 13, 1763. 


® post. Sept. 21,1777. 

several 
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Boswell at Tyburn. 


107 


several convicts at Tyburn \ two days beftjre, and that nt»nr 
of them seemed to be under any concern. JtUlNsuN. ‘ Mti-.t 
of them, Sir, have never thoui^ht at all/ HoSWKl.I,, ’ Hut 
is not the fear of death natural to man ?‘ JtUlNstJX. * Sn 
much so, Sir, that the whole of life is but ket*pii4,; away tlu* 
thoui^hts of tt^’ He then, in a low and earnest totu% talkeil 
of his meditatint^ upon the aweful hour of his own dissulU’^ 
tion, and in what manner he should conduct hiinstdf upmi 
that occasion: ‘I know not, (said he,) wht'ther I slumUl 
wish to luivc a friend by me, or have it all hetweam CeH) 
and myself/ 


^ On Oct, 18, one clay, not two days hefore, fnur (non vvenv hannnd 
at Tyburn for robbery on the hij^duvay, oik* for .siralinp, uKiiir'V .tnd 
linen, and one for forf,K*ry. C/Vv/Z. .lAo;. .xxxix, no-avc-II. in />; > 
Hypochondriack, No. 68 {I.o)tdon d/<w. for [j, .m o. iriailiicJir * ,i 
Icttcrwhich he had written on April ,*5, tn the AJ: .-p fry.*, 

after he laid witnessed Uk* execution of an attomev naninl UdihtMi. 
and a youthful highwayman. Ih* says : ‘I nuist eonfr ,s th.u I nj\ 
self am never absent from a public* exeemitin..,. When I In-a atirmlnj 
tliem, I was shoc^kcal to llu* greatest degree, I was in a inannta fun 
vulsed with pity and t(*rnjr. and for several days, but r*.j«s iallv night’, 
after, I was in a very dismal situation. Still, ho\vevr(, I jHa^i'aed m 
attending them, and by dt'grt'es my sensibility abah’fl. *.o that I < att 
now seci one with great eomposun*. 1 ran iu eonnt h«r linn iinifi-aiv 
in a plulosopliieal manner, when I consider that death e. the m^a 
awful object before every man. whoever directs his ihougltOi sruMij-.lv 
towards futurity, Therefon* it is that I feel an irteHcailih' nupuh.f tt» 
he present at every execution, as 1 then* behold the varitae* rtlri Oi of 
the near approa(*li of deallj.* He maintains Mlial the 1 utiM’aiv wliu h 
impels ptiople to ht! prt^st‘^l at such alb’ctiiig fames. t*j fritamlv a 
pioof of sensibility, not of (*allouHfK*ss, I*or, it is fflfsri v^al. th»$t iIk’* 
greatest pro[)ortion of tlu* ,spt‘etiitors is t'orniHised of wotiim/ See 
June 23, J784. 

^ Of John.son, perhnpH, might almost he ?;aid what fir %aid of Swift 
(ffAW-j, viii, 2c>7) nislied ttpm him at the. 

time with .such ince.ssant importunity that they took lion of hia 

mind, when he first waked, for many hours together; Wiitiug to Mn,. 
Thrale from Lichfield on Oct, 27. 1781, he fays: * All here gloofm , 
a faint struggle with the lediousness of time, a doleful lonfrvaon .u 
present misery, and the uppnnu'h .seen and felt ol u hal e. mo.i rlir.^ted 
and most shunned. Hut such is the lot of man.' /Ve.*-/ /.rUf* if .s., 

'1 alkuig 
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Sympathetic feelings. 


[A.D. 1769. 


Talking of our feeling for the distresses of others;— JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it 
is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree of 
feeling to prompt us to do good: more than that, Provi¬ 
dence does not intend. It would be misery to no purpose*/ 
Boswell. ‘But suppose now, Sir, that one of your inti¬ 
mate friends were apprehended for an offence for which he 
might be hanged.’ JOHNSON. ‘I should do what I could 
to bail him, and give him any other assistance; but if he 
were once fairly hanged, I should not suffer.’ BoswELL. 
‘Would you eat your dinner that day. Sir?’ JOHNSON. 
‘Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating it with me. Why, 
there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow, 
friends have risen up for him on every side ; yet if he should 
be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of plumb-pudding 
the less. Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes a very little 
way in depressing the mind^’ 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote’s, who shewed 
me a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling 
him that he had not been able to sleep from the concern 
which he felt on account of 'This sad affair of BarettTl 
begging of him to try if he could suggest any thing that 
might be of service ; and, at the same time, recommending 

^ Johnson, during a serious illness, thus wrote to Mrs. Thrale:— 

‘ When any man finds himself disposed to complain with how little 
care he is regarded, let him reflect how little he contributed to the 
happiness of others, and how little, for the most part, he suffers from 
their pain. It is perhaps not to be lamented that those solicitudes 
are not long nor frequent which must commonly be vain; nor can we 
wonder that, in a state in which all have so much to feel of their own 
evils, very few have leisure for those of another.’ PiozziLetters, i. 14, 
See post. Sept. 14,1777. 

^ ' I was shocked to find a letter from Dr. Holland, to the effect that 
poor Harry Hallam is dying at Sienna [Vienna]. What a trial for my 
dear old friend ! I feel for the lad himself, too. Much distressed. I 
dined, however. We dine, unless the blow comes very, very near the 
heart indeed.’ Macaulay’s Life, ii. 287. See also ante, i. 411. 

® See post, Feb. 24, 1773, for'a furious quarrel’ between Davies and 
Baretti. 


to 
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to him an industrious ycuui^ man who ko{)t d piuldo ‘.lu‘p. 
Johnson. ^Ay, Sir, here you havo a spooimon oi huuum 
sympathy; a friend han^'ccl, and a cucumber luckletl. We 
know not whether .Rarctti or the [)ickle'"man has kept Davies 
from sleep ; ikm* docs he know hinrself. Aiul as to his not 
sleeping, Sir; Tom Davies is a very gr<‘at mati; ; I tmi has 
been upon the stage, and knows how do those things. 
I have not been upon the stagt^, and cannot do thcjse lltingH/ 
Boswkli,. 'I have often blamed myself, Sir, for md fivl« 
ing for othens as .sensibly as many say tltey dod Jouxsnx. 
‘ Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. You will iim! these 
very feeling j^cople arc not very ready to thj ytm good, lltey 
pay you by feeling',' 

Boswell. ^ Foote has a great deal (»f humtnn ?* juu\. 
SON. ‘Yes, Sir.’ lh)SWELL. ‘ He has a sitngular talent of r\ 
hibiting character.’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, it is not a talent : it i-. 
a vice; it is what otherrs abstain from. It is not i 
which exhibits the character of a si>c’cies, as tliat o| a mt aa' 
gathered from many mistrrs: it is farce, whiili c^xhibit . in 
dividuals.’ HoswiHJ.. ‘ Did md he think ot exhibitin:* you, 
Sir?’ Johnson. ‘Sir, fear rt‘strained him; he l.neu I uouid 
have bn)ken his boiU'S. I would have sav«'d him the tiotdilr 
of cutting off alt^g; I would not have left him a h g to mi 
off’.’ ]k)S\Vi':i.L, * Pra3x Sir, is not h'oi dr .in infidel?’ jo||\ 
SON. ‘I do not know. Sir, that the fellow is an iniided ; but 
if he be an infidel, lu; is an infidid as a dog i . an ininlrl; 
that is to say, he has never thought upon lln* Mibjeu 

^ Foote, two or threi‘ years hefor*' this, had lti*a nur h g thrMM|.di an 
accident in liunting. Forster's AV,vai% ii. Srr /nn/, uiitln Frii, 
7f 1775 - 

When Mr. F{)()te was at Kflinhurgh. he thougln in ut i-nreHaiit a 
numerous Scotcdi c‘onipany, with a nrent dr*d o| liur -ir ul.u nv. »n 
the expense of Dr. Johnstm, imagining il would hr a* erpiahle. t Irh 
this as not civil to nie; hut .sat wry )i;nietnly fill hr luid exh.ne-ird 
his merriment on that suhjtrl; antfUiru olorrvrd. lhal suirlv fohn 
son must be allowed to have .snint' HtrriiuK vuf.atid Hun I h.iif hr.nd 
him say a very good thing of Mr. Foiiie hiumedf. * Ah. inv tdd Uww\ 
Sam, (cried Foote,) no man .says heller things; rlo ha le, h.ivr' ir; 

tin A\ III. 
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Footes humour. 


[A.D. 1769. 


Boswell. ‘ I suppose, Sir, he has thought superficially, and 
seized the first notions which occurred to his mind.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘Why then, Sir, still he is like a dog, that snatches 
the piece next him. Did you never observe that dogs have 
not the power of comparing? A dog will take a small bit 
of meat as readily as a large, when both are before him.’ 

‘Buchanan, (he obsei'ved,) has fewer centos^ than any 
modern Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of 
the Latin language, but was a great poetical genius. Both 
the Scaligers praise him.’ 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high 
commendation, and said, ‘Shakspeare never has six lines 
together without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven, 
but this does not refute my general assertion. If I come 
to an orchard, and say there’s no fruit here, and then comes 
a poring man, who finds two apples and three pears, and 

Upon which I told the above story, which produced a very loud laugh 
from the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He 
looked grave and angiy, and entered into a serious refutation of the 
justice of the remark. * What, Sir, (said he,) talk thus of a man of 
liberal education ;—a man who for years was at the University of Ox¬ 
ford ;—a man who has added sixteen new characters to the English 
drama of his country !’ Boswell. 

Foote was at Worcester College, but he left without taking his de¬ 
gree. He was constantly in scrapes. When the Provost, Dr. Gower, 
who was a pedant, sent for him to reprimand him, ‘ Foote would pre¬ 
sent himself with great apparent gravity and submission, but with a 
large dictionary under his arm ; when, on the doctor beginning in his 
usual pompous manner with a surprisingly long word, he would im¬ 
mediately interrupt him, and, after begging pardon with great formal¬ 
ity, would produce his dictionary, and pretending to find the meaning 
of the word, would say," Very well. Sir; now please to go on/'' For¬ 
ster’s Essays, ii. 307. Dr. Gower is mentioned by Dr. King {Anec. 
p, 174) as one of the three persons he had known ‘ who spoke English 
with that elegance and propriety, that if all they said had been im¬ 
mediately committed to writing, any judge of the language would 
have pronounced it an excellent and very beautiful style.’ The other 
two were Bishop Atterbury and Dr. Johnson. 

' ‘ Cento. A composition formed by joining scrapes from other 
authours.' Johnson’s Dictionary. 


tells 



Aetat. (io.i Johnson in a Court of Justur. 111 

tells me, “Sir, you are mistaken. I have fouml both a(>iilf. 
and pears,” 1 should laufjh at him; what would th.d he t.. 

the purpose ?' ^ ^ . 

l^osWKiJv. * What {\o you tluiik of Dr, \ oih}j» s 
77wi/i^^//fs, Sir?* JniiNS(^N\ ‘ Why, Sir, there are very inie 
thin^-s in them h’ Ih)SWKKl. ‘Is there not less relippon in 
the nation now, Sir, than there was f(H*nu'rly? 

‘ I don’t know, Sir, that there is,’ BnsWKIJ. * k'or instanee. 
there used to be a chaplain in every preal family", whivh 
we do not find now,’ JoiiNSON, ‘ Neither <lo ynu find any 
of the state servants whic:h preat familitN used furnuuly 
to have. There Is a change of modes in tlie whnlt* dt^pari’’ 
ment of life.’ 

Next day, October 20 , he appeared, for tlu‘ t»nly tinu* I 
suppose in his life, as a witness in a t'ourl (d Ju'4ie(\ briny, 
called to give evidence to the eharaeU*r ol Mr, ulm 

having stabbed a man in tin: slrt'et, was arraiypnnl ,0 ihr 
Old Bailey for murder*, Nt‘ver did .sneh a rturdrllalimi 

' See Boswell's y), \ yy i 

^ For the position of these ehuplains see /Vf$* /hM #, Xt». ,s v 
7 Vti' CuanUan, No. 163. 

^ ' He IkuI heini assailed in the grossest ntainuT pnvdhle !iv a Wiitnau 
of the town, and, driving Ium* <df with a blow, was sti u|H»n hv ihire 
bullies. He thereupon ran away in great fear, ft»r hr wa% a tinuil tnan, 
and being pursued, liad stahix'd twti of tlie inett witft a Muall kudo hr 
carried in his pocket.’ (larriek and Heiuu Unk tr'ailied that tw* iv 
one abroad ('arritsl stteh a knife, for iti finvigtt tndv t^ak*. wrte 
provided. ‘When you travel ahr<»ad d<j ytai (airv mh h kin^r-. » 
this?’ Clarriek was asked. ' V<*s,‘ he answered, ‘or we '.leadd ha\r no 
victuals.’ l))\ Johnson: His I^'n'cntis omi ii$\ I fiatr 

extracted from the Soss/onni A*r/«v A tt»r t'/Oo. p.4,n. die hdkavutg evi¬ 
dence as to Baretli's ('huraettn*: ' .Stn jceuit \ I have 

known Mr, Baretti llfteen tir sixteen years. He i% a num mI great hu ¬ 
manity, and very aelive in endeavouping \t\ help hi’« lorud - He a 
gentleman of a good uunper; I never knew hint t|uarirh.Mmr iti mv 
life; he is of a sober dispiisitioti. . . . 'Hiis atlair vva^ nrt a «luh night 
of the Royal Actideinicians. We expeetetl him there, amt weie in¬ 
quiring about him l)efore we heartl <4 tins an idtmt. He i-. set irtaiv 
for foreign corres[)otulen(*t‘.* ' I)u. joflS'snN-. I hrlirtc’ t hr'gau Ui 
be acquainted with Mr. HurettI abtun die y<Mr \ or Xd- I h.ite \ivrn 

-f 
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of genius enlighten the aweful Sessions-House, emphat 
ally called JUSTICE Hall; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, R 
Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson: and undoubtedly their favoi 
able testimony had due weight with the Court and Juj 
Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, and d 
tinct manner, which was uncommonly impressive. It is w 
known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

intimate with him. He is a man of literature, a very studious mai 
man of great diligence. He gets his living by study. I have no n 
son to think he was ever disordered with liquor in his life. A m 
that I never knew to be otherwise than peaceable, and a man tha 
take to be rather timorous.’ Qu. ' Was he addicted to pick up worr 
in the street?’ ‘Dr.J. I never knew that he was.’ Qu. ‘How is 
as to his eye-sight?’ ‘Dr.J. He does not see me now, nor I do i 
[sic] see him. I do not believe he could be capable of assaulting ai 
body in the street without great provocation.’ ‘Edmund Bur] 
Esq. I have known him between three and four years; he is an 
genious man, a man of remarkable humanity—a thorough good-n 
ured man.’ ‘ David Garrick, Esq. I never knew a man of a m< 
active benevolence. . . . He is a man of great probity and mora 
‘ Dr. Goldsmith. I have had the honour of Mr. Baretti’s comp£ 
at my chambers in the Temple. He is a most humane, benevole 
peaceable man. . . . He is a man of as great humanity as any in i 
world.’ Mr. Fitzherbert and Dr. Hallifax also gave evidence. ‘Th 
were divers other gentlemen in court to speak for his character, 1 
the Court thought it needless to call them.’ It is curious that B 
well passes over Reynolds and Goldsmith among the witnesses. 1 
retti’s bail before Lord Mansfield were Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, s 
Fitzherbert. Mrs. Piozzi tells the following anecdotes of Baretti 
‘When Johnson and Burke went to see him in Newgate, they 1 
small comfort to give him, and bid him not hope too strongly. “ W 
what can Ae fear,” says Baretti, placing himself between them, “tl 
holds two such hands as I do?” An Italian came one day to 3 
retti, when he was in Newgate, to desire a letter of recommendat 
for the teaching his scholars, when he (Baretti) should be hang 
“You rascal,” replies Baretti in a rage, “if I were not zn my o 
apartment, I would kick you down stairs directly.” ’ Hayward’s . 
ozzi, ii. 348. Dr. T. Campbell, in his Diary (p. 52), wrote on April 
1775:—‘Boswell and Baretti, as I learned, are mortal foes; so mi 
so that Murphy and Mrs. Thrale agreed that Boswell expressed a ■ 
sire that Baretti should be hanged upon that unfortunate affair of 
killing, &c.’ 
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On the 26th of October, we tlinetl toj^elher at the Mitif 
^ern. I found fault with ]''()ote for iiulu 4 ;in}: his t.tk-ul 
ridicule at the expence of his visitors, which 1 colhupii 
7 termed making fools of his company. * W hy, 

when you go to see Foote, you do not go to see a s.unt; 
u go to sec a man who will be entertaiiietl :it your house, 
d then bring you on a publick st:ige; who will erttertain 
u at his house, for the very puri)ose of bringing you on a 
blick stage. Sir, he doe.s not make fools of liis company; 
ey whom he exposes are fools already: he only brings 
2m into action.’ 

Talking of trade, he observed,‘It is a mislalcen notion 
at a vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade, 
is not so. Commodities come from coimnoditie-.; but 
idc proc^uecs no capital acce.ssion of wealth, llowevei. 
ough there should be little i)rofit in imuiey. there i-, 
nsiderable profit in ple.asure, as it gives to one ii.uiMji 
e productions of another; as we have wines .iml tniil .. 
d many other foreign .articles, brought to us.‘ lliiswi 11 . 
es, Sii, and there is a profit in pleasure, by its lumi.hiu}; 
cupation to such numbers of m.ankind.’ • W hy. 

, you cannot call tliat ])Ieasurc: to which ;ill .ire .iver-.e, 
d which none begin but with tiu; hope of liMviiiy olt ■ ,i 
ng which men di.slike before they h.ive tried it,.mil wh’e.i 
:y have tried it’ Bo.swkj.i,. • Ihu, .Sir, the mind mu .t 
employed, and we grow weary when idle,’ ji.ttN'...x, 
hat IS, Sir, becan.se, others being busy, we w.uil t omp.i 
: but if we were all idle, there would be no growiiif; 
ary; we should all entertain one ;mother. There i.,. m 
;d, this m trade :--it gives men an o|ii)ortmiity >4 im 
2vmg their situation. If there were no iraile, m.my who 
: poor would always remain jmor. Hm m;in h.ve'. 
-our for Itself.’ ‘ Yes. Sir. I know a person 

.0 does. He is a very laborious Judge, and he lovrs the 
•our . JonN.SON. ‘Sir, that is because he luven rw.pei t 

*uhI 
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and distinction. Could he have them without labour, he 
would like it less.' BosWELL. ‘ He tells me he likes it for 
itself.' — ^Why, Sir, he fancies so, because he is not ac- 
customed to abstract,' 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made 
it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, 
though her manner of satisfying herself that the cups were 
full enough appeared to me a little aukward; for I fancied 
she put her finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea 
touch it\ In my first elation at being allowed the privi¬ 
lege of attending Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being e secretioribtis consiliis’^^ I willingly 
drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heliconian spring. 
But as the charm of novelty went off, I grew more fastidi¬ 
ous; and besides, I discovered that she was of a peevish 
temper I’ 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. John¬ 
son was in very good humour, lively, and ready to talk 
upon all subjects. Mr. Fergusson, the self-taught philoso¬ 
pher, told him of a new invented machine which went with¬ 
out horses: a man who sat in it turned a handle, whkh 
worked a spring that drove it forward. ‘Then, Sir, (said 
Johnson,) what is gained is, the man has his choice whether 
he will move himself alone, or himself and the machine too.’ 
Dominicetti ^ being mentioned, he would not allow him any 
merit. ‘ There is nothing in all this boasted system. No, 

^ I have since had reason to think that I was mistaken; for 1 have 
been informed by a lady, who was long intimate with her, and likely 
to be a more accurate observer of such matters, that she had acquired 
such a niceness of touch, as to know, by the feeling on the outside of 
the cup, how near it was to being full. Boswell. Baretti, in a MS. 
note on Piozzi Letters, ii. 84, says:—‘ I dined with Dr. Johnson as sel¬ 
dom as I could, though often scolded for it; but I hated to see the 
victuals pawed by poor Mrs. Williams, that would often carve, though 
stone blind.’ 

* See July i and Aug. 2,1763. 

^ See ante, i. 269, note. 

* An Italian quack who in 1765 established medicated baths in 
. Cheney Walk, Chelsea. Croker. 

Sir; 
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•; medicated bath.s can be no better than warm st.itn : 
sir only effect can be that of tepul inoi.sture.' ( hie i>l 
s compaay took the other .side, maintainintj that utfili 
les of various .sorts, and some too of most powerlut el 
;t, are introduced into the human frame by the medima 
the pores; and, therefore, when warm water is iutpiej'. 
ted with salutiferous substances, it inaj' (irodiiee pre.it 
ects as a bath. This appeared to me \'<rrj' .satisf.ietory. 
hnson did not answer it; but talkinff for vielory, and de 
•mined to be master of the fieUl, he had n'Course to llie 
vice which Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty words 
one of Cibber’s comedies: 'There is no arytiin}; with 
hnson; for when his pistol mi.s.ses fire. In- knoeks you 
wn with the butt end of it’.’ lie turned (<i the y.eiitle 
an,‘Well, Sir, go to Dominicetli, am! };et lh\-.j-lt tmiii 
ted; but be sure that the steam be directeil to thy hc.iJ, 
r that is the peccant part.' 'I'his produced .1 liiimipli.ini 
ar of laughter from the motley a.ssembly id' pluloM.pbei 
inters, and dependents, male and female-. 

I know not how so whimsical a timujiiil lame into mv 
;nd, but I a.sked, ‘ If, Sir, you were simt up in a t a-.tle, .md 


llic same .saying is recordedMay 15, lyS.;. aiui in liie.wi ir-i 
brides, Oct. 5,1773. ‘Cooke reporis uiioilier .saciiig of tiold-.imih' > 
the same circct;-'.There's no <dian.'e for voi, in argnn.e u,ii, 
inson. Ld<c the Tartar liorse, if lie does not <'oni|nei v-nt iti ti.ini 
kick from iichiml is sure to he fatal.'" |••or.•.ler■■. u 

‘In arguing,' wrote Sir Joshua Reynohls. ■ [..Ine.on .S,.l n,.i 
uble himself with much ciremnloeution. Inn opposed dm-, tlv ..nd 
.-uptly hi.s antagonist. lie foiigiu with all soit-, ,.i wiMiMUf, l„,h 
)us comi^u-isons and simil,-s; if all failed, with ttnl.-n,-.' .u,.| 

■tring. He thought it m-ee.ssary m-ver to !«. wofUeil ii, atytmiein 
1 had one virtue which I hohl oue of the most .liiti.„li p, 
ter the heat of contu.st w:is over, if Im h.id lH•,•n iiilortm-<| th.n U.s 

(tihation. . . . That he was not tints .stiviitious for vinotv with In-, 
imates m tetc-a-tctc convensatious when there- w,-n- m. unm- r 
ty be easily believed. Intleetl. ha.l his e-omlm t iH-.-n to tit , ; 
ne as he exhibited to the imlilic. his friends c.ndel m-vt-r I, iv,- , n' 
tamed that love and affection f.ir him wltieh tin-y all f.-.-l ,,m| 
s for his memory.' Taylor’s Rrpnd.h, ii..,57.41,,. ' * ‘ 

a firu tiMtn 
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a new-bom child with you, what would you do?’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘Why, Sir, I should not much like my company.’ 
Boswell. ‘But would you take the trouble oi rearing it?’ 
He seemed, as may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue 
the subject: but upon my persevering in my question, re¬ 
plied, ‘ Why yes, Sir, I would; but I must have all con- 
veniencies. If I had no garden, I would make a slaed on 
the roof, and take it there for fresh air. I should feed 
it, and wash it much, and with warm water to please it, 
not with cold water to give it pain.’ Boswell. ‘ But, Sir, 
does not heat relax?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, you are not to 
imagine the water is to be veiy hot. I would not coddle 
the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating children 
does no good. I’ll take you five children from London, 
who shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in 
London will carry a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as 
a man brought up in the hardiest manner in the country.’ 
Boswell. ‘ Good living, I suppose, makes the Londoners 
strong.’ Johnson. ‘ Why, Sir, I don’t know that it does. 
Our Chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, 
have been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up 
for quality.’ BOSWELL. ‘Would you teach this cltilcl, that 
I have furnished you with, any thing?’ Johnson. ‘No, 
I should not be apt to teach it.’ Boswell. ‘Would not 
you have a pleasure in teaching it?’ JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir, I 
should not have a pleasure in teaching it.’ Boswell. ‘ Have 
you not a pleasure in teaching men ?—There I have you. 
You have the same pleasure in teaching men, that I should 
have in teaching children.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, something 
about that.’ 

Boswell. ‘ Do you think. Sir, that what is called natural 
affection is born with us? It seems to me to be the effect 
of habit, or of gratitude for kindness. No child has it for 
a parent whom it has not seen.’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, I 
think there is an instinctive natural affection in parents 
towards their children.’ 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great em¬ 
pire, by the rapid increase of population JOHNSON. ‘ Why, 

Sir, 
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Sir, I see no prospect of their propagating more. They can 
have no more children than they can get. I know of no 
way to make them breed more than they do. It is not from 
reason and prudence that people marry, but from inclina¬ 
tion. A man is poor; he thinks, “I cannot be worse, and 
so I’ll e’en take Peggy.” ’ BOSWELL. ‘ But have not nations 
been more populous at one period than another?’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ^ Yes, Sir; but that has been owing to the people being 
less thinned at one period than another, whether by emigra¬ 
tions, war, or pestilence, not by their being more or less pro- 
lifick. Births at all times bear the same proportion to the 
same number of people.’ BOSWELL. ' But, to consider the 
state of our own country;—does not throwing a number of 
farms into one hand hurt population?’ JOHNSON. ^ Why no, 
Sir; the same quantity of food being produced, will be con¬ 
sumed by the same number of mouths, though the people 
may be disposed of in different ways. We see, if corn be 
dear, and butchers’ meat cheap, the farmers all apply them¬ 
selves to the raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful and 
cheap, and then butchers’ meat becomes dear; so that an 
equality is always preserved. No, Sir, let fanciful men do 
as they will, depend upon it, it is difficult to disturb the 
system of life.’ BOSWELL. ^ But, Sir, is it not a very bad 
thing for landlords to oppress their tenants, by raising their 
rents?’ JOHNSON. ‘Very bad. But, Sir, it never can have 
any general influence; it may distress some individuals. For, 
consider this: landlords cannot do without tenants. Now 
tenants will not give more for land than land is worth. If 
they can make more of their money by keeping a shop, or 
any other way, they’ll do it, and so oblige landlords to let 
land come back to a reasonable rent, in order that they may 
get tenants. Land, in England, is an article of commerce. 
A tenant who pays his landlord his rent, thinks himself no 
more obliged to him than you think yourself obliged to a 
man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knows 
the landlord does not let him have his land for less than 
he can get from others, in the same manner as the shop¬ 
keeper sells his goods. No shopkeeper sells a yard of 

ribband 
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ribband for sixpence when sevenpence is the current price.' 
Boswell. ^But, Sir, is it not better that tenants should 
be dependant on landlords ?’ Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, as there 
are many more tenants than landlords, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, we should wish not. But if you please you 
may let your lands cheap, and so get the value, part in 
money and part in homage. I should agree with you in 
that.’ Bosavell. ‘ So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of political 
improvement.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, most schemes of po¬ 
litical improvement are very laughable things.’ 

He observed, ‘ Providence has wisely ordered that the 
more numerous, men are, the more difficult it is for them 
to agree in any thing, and so they are governed. There 
is no doubt, that if the poor should reason, “ We’ll be the 
poor no longer, we’ll make the rich take their turn,” they 
could easily do it, were it not that they can’t agree. So 
the common soldiers, though so much more numerous than 
their officers, are governed by them for the same reason.* 

He said, ^ Mankind have a strong attachment to the habi¬ 
tations to which they have been accustomed. You see the 
inhabitants of Norway do not with one consent quit it, and 
go to some part of America, where there is a mild climate, 
and where they may have the same produce from land, with 
the tenth part of the labour. No, Sir; their affection for 
their old dwellings, and the terrour of a general change, 
keep them at home. Thus, we see many of the finest spots 
in the world thinly inhabited, and many rugged spots well 
inhabited.* 

The Lo 7 idon Chronicle^^ which was the only news-paper 
he constantly took in, being brought, the office of reading 
it aloud was assigned to me. I was diverted by his im¬ 
patience. He made me pass over so many parts of it, that 
my task was very easy. He would not suffer one of the 
petitions to the King about the Middlesex election to be 
read ^ 


^ He had written the Inirodtictioii to it. Ante, i. 368. 
’ Seebeginning of 1770. 


I had 
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I had hired a Bohemian a.s my servant/ wliile f remaiui'd 
London, and bcin^ much pleased with him, I asketl Ur. 
hnson whether his bcin^ a Roman Catliulick sh<»uUi pn* 
Qt my taking him with me to Scotland. JnllNS<K\. ‘ U hy 
, Sir, if he has no objection, you can have nc»nr.' Uos 
DLL. ^So, Sir, you are no great enemy in the Rom.ui 
.tholick religion.’ JOHNSON’. * No more, Sir, than in the 
esbyterian religion.’ BOSWKLL. ‘You are joking/ 

N. ‘No, Sir, I really think so. Nay, Sir, of the two. I 
sfer the Popish^' Bo.SWELL. ‘ IIow st), Sir?* joilNSux, 
v/’hy, Sir, the Presbyterians have no church, no aptistolicul 
dination.’ BosWELL. ‘And do you think that ahNolutrly 
sential, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, as it was an apt»% 
lical institution, I think it is dangerous to he without it. 
id, Sir, the Pre.sbytcrians have no |)ul)liek wtnship: ihry 
ve no form of prayer in which tluy know tlu-y are t»* inm. 
ley go to hear a man i)ray, and are to jud*n* wlu*iht”i 
ey will join with him.’ Jk).swi‘:r,L. ‘ Hut, Sir, thrir thu 
ne is the same with that of the? Church of Mnglauii. rtu u 
nfession of faith, and the thirty-nine articles, contain the 
me points, even the doctrine of predestination. j*‘H\ 

N. ‘Why yc.s, Sir, predcstinaiitm was a part ot the dannuu 
the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, fmt with 
tic positivcne.ss as could be,' HosWKia.. ' Is it Uf'ei-.^aiv, 
r, to believe all the thirty-nine articlt*s ?’ JnHNs(e\. *U'hv, 
r, that is a que.stion which has been nuich a|*itateil. iMmiv 
ve thought it neces.sary that they should all be believed , 
hers have considered them to I)c cmly articles of jasur, 
at is to say, you are not to preach against thniC/ 
3SWELL. ‘It appears to me, Sir, that prrriestinattofg or 
lat is equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an 


‘ He accompanied Boswell on his tour to the Hebrides. Ho*.wrtr'> 
'.brides, Aug. 18,1773. 


‘ While he was in Scotland ho novor onirrcl unt- r.f iho . It.«, J,.-, 
will not give a sanction,’ he said,' hy my (ircsom <•. to a l'rr*.t.vt.-ii.ui 
lembl^ Aug. 27, ,773. When ho wa.s in Fra mo ho wmi t.. .. 
)man Catholic service; post, Oct. 29, 1775. 

‘ See post, March 21, 1772. 


universal 
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universal prescience in the Deity.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, 
does not God every day see things going on without pre¬ 
venting them?’ Boswell. ‘ True, Sir; but if a thing be cer¬ 
tainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and cannot happen other¬ 
wise; and if we apply this consideration to the human 
mind, there is no free will, nor do I see how prayer can 
be of any avail’ He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and Bishop 
Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity^ and bid me read South’s 
Sermons 07 i Prayer; but avoided the question which has 
excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. I 
did not press it further, when I perceived that he was dis¬ 
pleased I and shrunk from any abridgement of an attribute 
usually ascribed to the Divinity, however irreconcileable in 
its full extent with the grand system of moral government. 
His supposed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous powers 
of his understanding. He was confined by a chain which 
early imagination and long habit made him think massy 
and strong, but which, had he ventured to try, he could at 
once have snapt asunder. 

I proceeded: ‘What do you think, Sir, of Purgatory®, as 
believed by the Roman CatholicksP’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, 
it is a very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion that the 
generality of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked as 
to deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to merit 
being admitted into the society of blessed spirits; and there¬ 
fore that God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle 
state, where they may be purified by certain degrees of suf¬ 
fering. You see, Sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this.’ 
Boswell. ‘But then, Sir, their masses for the dead?’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Why, Sir, if it be once established that there are souls 
in purgatory, it is as proper to pray for the^n, as for our 
brethren of mankind who are yet in this life.’ BosWELL 
‘The idolatry of the Mass?’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, there is no 
idolatry in the Mass. They believe God to be there, and 
they adore him.’ BOSWELL. ‘The worship of Saints?’ 
Johnson. ‘Sir, they do not worship saints; they invoke 

® March 27,1772. 

them; 


^ See a 7 ttey ii. 94. 
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em ; they only ask their prayens'. I am talkiiu; all tlii-; 
ne of the doctrines of the Church of I'lnine. I 
)u that in practice, Purgatory is made a lucnilive iiiijii'- i 
jn, and that the people do become itlolalrous as they 
commend themselves to the tutelaiy proteelinn id par- 
;ular saints. I thiirk their giving the .s;icr;uneiU only in 
le kind is criminal, because it is contniry to tin* e.spiess 
stitution of CHRIST, and I wonder how the Ctniiieil cd 
rent admitted it.’ BOHWlil.L. ‘ Confe.ssion ?' JdilN.so.N'. 
Vhy, I don’t know but that is a good thing. The script, 
e says, " Confess your faults one to anotlierh" and the 
rests confess as well as the lait}'. 'I'hen it must be con. 
iered that their ab.solutiou is only uixm repentaiuv. and 
ten upon penance also.- You think your sins may be l..i 
ven without penance, upon repentance alone.’ 

I thus ventured to mention all the com]]]n)i objetfjiio. 
painst the Roman Catholick Ciiurch, (hat I mie.lif Im.u 
> great a man upon them. What he .said is lien- .ici ui.iiely 
corded. But it is not iniiirobable tliat if oiu- had t.d.en 


le other side, he might have reasoned dilferenlly. 

I mu.st howevei mention, that hcj had a rirspeet (or 
■i religion,’ the mild Melanclhon“ called ih.it of ihe 
Oman Catholick Church, even wliile lie was exertinp him 
if foi its reformation in some iiarlicniars. .Sir Wtlh.mi 
;ott informs me, that he heard Johnson s.iv,'.V ni.m who 
converted from Protestantism to I'opery m.iy be siiuvre: 

: parts with nothing; he is only .snperadditi;’; to wlmt he 
ready had. But a convert from Popery to Pruiest.mti-.m 
ves up so much of what he has liehl as sacred a-, .mv time' 
at he retains; there is so much laeeratwn 0/ mtn.i' in -ai, h 
conversion that it can hardly be sincere and laMmeh’ 
m tiuth of this renection may be confirmed by m.u,y 


’ See past, May 7,1773, Oct. 
” Si./a?ncs,v.iCi. 


10,1779. and Jum -,,, ij.Ry 


’ See/w/, Juno 28,1777, nolo. 

• Laceration was properly a term 
e Jan. 20, 1780. 

* April 15,1778, 


of .surgery; lu-iue die ■; 
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The fear of death. 


[A.D. 1769, 


and eminent instances, some of which will occur to most 
of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, 
and endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be 
got over. I told him that David Hume said to me, he was 
no more uneasy to think he should not be after this life, 
than that he had not been before he began to exist. JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions are dis¬ 
turbed ; he is mad: if he does not think so, he lies. He 
may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a candle, 
without feeling pain; would you believe him ? When he 
dies, he at least gives up all he has.’ BOSWELL. ^ Foote, 
Sir, told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid 
to die.’ Johnson. Ht is not true, Sirh Hold a pistol to 
Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and threaten to kill 
them, and you’ll see how they behave.’ BOSWELL. ‘But 
may we not fortify our minds for the approach of death?’ 
Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring before 
his view what he ever looked upon with horrour; for al¬ 
though when in a celestial frame, in his Vanity of Htman 
Wishes^ he has supposed death to be ‘kind Nature’s signal 
for retreat,’ from this state of being to ‘a happier seat*,’ his 
thoughts upon this aweful change were in general full of 
dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast amphi¬ 
theatre, the Colismum at Rome. In the centre stood his 
judgement, which, like a mighty gladiator, combated those 
apprehensions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, were 
all around in cells, ready to be let out upon him. After 
a conflict, he drives them back into their dens; but not 
killing them, they were still assailing him. To my question, 
whether we might not fortify our minds for the approach 
of death, he answered, in a passion, ‘.No, Sir, let it alone. 
It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. The act 

‘ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 12,1773. 

* He bids us pray 

‘For faith that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind nature’s signal of retreat.’ 


of 




etat.GO.] A quarrel and a reconciliaiio)!. 

f dying is not of importance, it lasts so sln)rt a tiine i If 
Ided, (with an earnest look,) ‘A man knows it must Ik- 
id submits. It will do him no good to whine.’ 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He w.e; ••h 
.' ovoked, that he said, ‘ Give us no more of this;' and w.i . 
irown into such a state of agitation, that he expressed 
imself in a way that alarmed and distressed me; .sheweil 
1 impatience that I should le;ive him, and when I was 
Ding away, called to me .sternly, ‘ Don’t let us meet to- 
orrow.’ 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh o1is«t\m- 
ons which I had ever heard made upon his eh.ir.teter, 
•owded into my mind; and I scenual to myself lilo* thf 
lan who had put his head into the lion's moutli .i gre.it 
lany times with perfect .safety, but at la.sl liad ii bit oH. 
Next morning I sent him a note, stating, lli.it 1 miejit 
ave been in the wrong, but it was not intent ion.dly; In- 
as therefore, I could not help thinkiii!;’, too sfVi-n- upon 
le. That notwithstanding our agreenuMit not to nn-ft th.it 
ay, I would call on him in my way to tlir eity, .ind ■•l.tv 
ve minutes by my watch. ‘ \'ou are, (said l,i in my mind, 
nee last night, surrounded with eloud and stonn. l.»i 
e have a glimpse of sunshine, and jui about my .dt.ui. 
serenity and chearfulness.’ 

Upon entering his study, I was glad th.it he w.e. m.t 
one, which iv'ould htu'e made onr meeting more .tw}.w.tid, 
here were with him, Mr. .Steevens’' and .Mr, Tyn-.both 
: whom I now .s.aw for the first lime. .My note h.id. on* 


‘ ‘To die i.s landing on .some silent shore. 

Where billows never beat, nor temjiests roar. 

Ere well we feel tlin friendly stroke, ‘tis o'er,- 
ARTH. Quoted in Johnson's It'nrh', vi. fu, Haeon, tl be w.e. (hr 
lorof ,lo not believe th.il ;mv man I.-.,.-. 

; be dead, but only the stroke of death.' .Spfdding'.s w. w, o- 
icero (Tuscu/. Qmest. i. 8) quote.s K[>icliar(nus‘s saying: • l-anoii n..!., 
•a me esse mortuum nihil UJSLimo/ 

’ SeeyJwr, beginning of 1773. ’ .See ,.\pril t;-. gg..-; 

Perhaps on is a misprint for or, 

he. 
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Blackmores supposed lines. 




his own reflection, softened him, for he received me very 
complacently; so that I unexpectedly found myself at ease, 
and joined in the conversation. 

He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir 
Richard Blackmore, by writing so much against him h That 
in his Creation he had been helped by various wits, line 
by Philips and a line by Tickell; so that by their aid, and 
that of others, the poem had been made out^ 

I defended Blackmore’s supposed lines, which have been 
ridiculed as absolute nonsense :— 

painted vest Prince Voltiger had on, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandsire won^^ 

^ Johnson says of Blackmore {Works, viii. 36) that ‘he is one of 
those men whose lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned by 
enemies than by friends/ 

^ This account Johnson says he had from an eminent booRscller, 
who had it from Ambrose Philips the poet. ‘ The relation of IPlailips,' 
he adds,' I suppose was true; but when all reasonable, all credible al¬ 
lowance is made for this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
an ample dividend of praise. . . . Correction seldom effects more than 
the suppression of faults: a happy line, or a single elegance, may per¬ 
haps be added, but of a large work the general character must always 
remain.’ Works, viii. 41. 

® An acute correspondent of the European Magazine, April, 1792, 
has completely exposed a mistake which has been unaccountably fre¬ 
quent in ascribing these lines to Blackmore, notwithstanding tbat Sir 
Richard Steele, in that very popular work, The Spectator, mentions 
them as written by the Authour of The British Princes, the FI onour- 
able Edward Howard. The correspondent above mentioned, shews 
this mistake to be so inveterate, that not only I defended the lines as 
Blackmore’s, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, without any contradic¬ 
tion or doubt of their authenticity, but that the Reverend Mr. ‘Whita¬ 
ker has asserted in print, that he understands they were supp'^essed in 
the late edition or editions of Blackmore. ‘ After all, (says tbis intel¬ 
ligent writer,) it is not unworthy of particular observation, tbat: these 
lines so often quoted do not exist either in Blackmore or H'owai^d.’ In 
The British Princes, 8vo. 1669, now before me, p. 96, they stand thus 
‘A vest as admired Voltiger had on, 

Which, from this Island’s foes, his grandsire won. 

Whose artful colour pass’d the Tyrian dye, 

Oblig’d to triumph in this legacy.’ 


I maintained 





etat. GO,] Johnson a goodJmnionred man. 12$ 

maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Piet brine, 
linted, if he is slain in battle, and a vest is nuulr ol 
:in, it is a painted vest won from him, though he wa-* 
iked \ 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty vtdumi 
DUS authour, saying/He used to write anonymtms luniks, 
id then other books commending those books, in which 
lere was something of rascality/ 

I whispered him, ‘ Well, Sir, you are now in good humour/ 
JHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir/ I was going to leave him, and Inul 
Dt as far as the staircase. Ho stopped me, and .smiling,, 
lid, ^ Get you gone in;' a curious mode of inviting* itie to 
ay, which I accordingly did for some linu; brngiT. 

This little incidental quarrel and reenneiliation, whicln 
erhaps, I may be thought to have detailetl ton nuhmtrly, 
lust be esteemed as one of many proofs which hi** fi irml, 
ad, that though he might be chargtJtl with at 

mes, he was always man ; and I havr hraoi 

ir Joshua Reynolds^, a nice and delicatt' obseias-r o| man 
ers, jDarticularly remark, that when u[ion anyoccasiim Jnhn 
Dll had been rough to any person in company, tonk ihr 
rst opportunity of reconciliation, by drinkini; to him, »»i 


is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to inukr Hnward -dill 
ore ridiculous than he really was, lias formed llu* c'oiifilrt 
rculates. Doswkll. Swift in liis tium 

oward and I^laclcmore togetlier; - 

T^cmains a dillkulty still, 

To piirchaso fame by writing ill. 

From Flecknoc down to Howards time 
How few have reached tiie Inw snlilime! 

For when our high-born Uowanl dirti, 

Blackrnore alone Iiis place aupplietl/ 

j Swift's /fVc^MMlKn-y. 

i:{oswell seems to have borrowed the notitm from 
0.43, where Steele, after saying tliut tlu^ p<iet blmuleml hr 

as ‘vivacious as well as stupid,^ continues : * A fool of niklri cun 
itution would have staid to have flayed the Piet, ami made tnill mi 
!S Skin for the wearing of the con(|uerar.’ 

^ See anA% il 115, note. 


atldre^cduif 
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On Marriage. 


[A.D. 1769 . 


addressing his discourse to him^; but if he found his dignified 
indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite indiffer¬ 
ent, and considered himself as having done all that he ought 
to do, and the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the loth of November, 
I wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet 
me in town on the 9th; but if this should be very incon¬ 
venient to him, I would go thither. His answer was as 
follows:— 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I find it 
will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me to 
come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of 
this house to invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, I 
shall not have any occasion of writing to you again before your 
marriage, and therefore tell you now, that with great sincerity I 
wish you happiness. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson/ 

‘Nov. 9, 1769.’ 


^ Mrs. Piozzi {Anec, p. 97) tells how one day at Streatham * when he 
was musing over the fire, a young gentleman called to him suddenly, 
and I suppose he thought disrespectfully, in these words :—“ Mr. John¬ 
son, would you advise me to marry?” “I would advise no man to 
marry, Sir,” returns for answer in a very angry tone Dr. Johnson, 
“who is not likely to propagate understanding,” and so left the room. 
Our companion looked confounded, and I believe had scarce recov¬ 
ered the consciousness of his own existence, when Johnson came 
back, and drawing his chair among us, with altered looks and a soft¬ 
ened voice, joined in the general chat, insensibly led the conversation 
to the subject of marriage, where he laid himself out in a dissertation 
so useful, so elegant, so founded on the true knowledge of human life, 
and so adorned with beauty of sentiment, that no one ever recollected 
the offence except to rejoice in its consequences.’ This ‘ young gen¬ 
tleman,’ according to Mr. Hayward (Mrs. Piozzi’s Auto. i. 69), was Sir 
John Lade, the hero of the ballad which Johnson recited on his death¬ 
bed. For other instances of Johnson’s seeking a reconciliation, see 
May 7,1773, and April 12 and May 8, 1778. 


I was 
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I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, 
went to him early on the morning of the tenth of Xti 
;mber. ^Now, (said he,) that you arc goini^ to inam\ ih» 
)t expect more from life, than life will afhu’th Vtni may 
ten find yourself out of humour, and you may c^ften think 
)ur wife not studious enough to please you ; and yvt ytju 
ay have reason to consider yourself as upon llu* whole 
:ry happily married.’ 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, * Our inarrhif^e 
rvice is too refined. It is calculated only for the best kind 
marriages; whereas, we should have a form for matelu-. 
convenience, of which there are many.’ lie ayp'etal with 
e that there was no absolute necessity for haviiU’ the mar 
age ceremony performed by a regular eler'»yman, fur tlu^ 
as not commanded in scripture. 

I was volatile enough to rejieat to him a little epijip'am 
atick song of mine, on matrimony, which Mr. (laniM, Imd 
few days before procured to he set to mu sick by tlie veiy 
genious Mr. Dibden. 


‘A MATRI^foN^Ar. 'riiutfimr. 

Mn the blithe clays of honey luotai, 
With Kate’s allureinenls siuineu, 
J lov’d iier lute*, I lov’d her soon, 
And call’d her ckfarcsst kitten. 

Tut now my kitten’s grown a t at, 
And cross like other wives, 

01 by my soul, my lionesl Mat, 

I fear she has nine lives,’ 


My illustrious frioiul siiici,‘It is very 
■ould not swear.’ Upon wliicli I uKi-iv 
' ‘ alas, alas!’ 


well, Sir; hitt y.nt 
'1 '()! by my 


"ntrth=°™‘’f 1“ ■ ■‘"■I 

bcotlancl. And sure I uni, that, Imwcvcr itu-on.idV, 
any of the particuhurs recorded at this time tn iv - , 
some. ,h„y „i,i l.y ,1.,, 

l eadi r. 
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The False Alarm, 


[A.D. 1770. 


readers as genuine traits of his character, contributing to¬ 
gether to give a full, fair, and distinct view of it. 

1770: iETAT. 61.]—In 1770 he published a political pam¬ 
phlet, entitled The False Alarm'", intended to justify the 
conduct of ministry and their majority in the House of 
Commons, for having virtually assumed it as an axiom, that 
the expulsion of a Member of Parliament was equivalent to 
exclusion, and thus having declared Colonel Lutterel to be 
duly elected for the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes ^ This being 
justly considered as a gross violation of the right of election, 
an alarm for the constitution extended itself all over the 
kingdom. To prove this alarm to be false, was the pur¬ 
pose of Johnson’s pamphlet; but even his vast powers were 
inadequate to cope with constitutional truth and reason, 
and his argument failed of effect; and the House of Com¬ 
mons have since expunged the offensive resolution from 
their Journals®. That the Plouse of Commons might have 
expelled Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as he should 
be re-chosen, was not denied; but incapacitation cannot be 
but by an act of the whole legislature. It was wonderful to 

^ ‘ The False Alarm, his first and favourite pamphlet, was written 
at our house between eight o’clock on Wednesday night and twelve 
o’clock on Thursday night. We read it to Mr. Thrale when he came 
very late home from the House of Commons.* Piozzi’s Anec, p, 41, 
See also ^ost, Nov. 26,1774, where Johnson says that * The Patriot was 
called for by my political friends on Friday, was written on Saturday.’ 

^ Wilkes was first elected member for Middlesex at the General 
Election of March, 1768. He did not take his seat, having been thrown 
into prison before Parliament met. On Feb. 3,1769, he was declared 
incapable of being elected, and a new writ was ordered. On Feb. 16 
he was again elected, and without opposition. His election was again 
declared void. On March 16 he was a third time elected, and without 
opposition. His election was again declared void. On April 13 he 
was a fourth time elected by 1143 votes against 296 given for Colonel 
Luttrell. On the 14th the poll taken for him was declared null and 
void, and on the 15th, Colonel Luttrell was declared duly elected. 
ParL Hist. xvi. 437, and Almon’s JVilhes, iv. 4. See ^ost, Oct. 12,1779. 

* The resolution of expulsion was carried on Feb. 17, 1769. ParL 
Hist, xvi. 577. It was expunged on May 3,1782. Ib, xxii. 1407. 


see 
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^ how a prejudice in favour of government in general, .uui 
Aversion to popular clamour, could bluul ami 
:h an understanding as Johnson’s, in ‘ 

t the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity w i • 

mphlet displayed, made it be read with grea av uht> 

D time, and it will ever be read with plc.isuu, t 
its composition. That it endeavoured to mfuse a n.i - 
-ick indifference, as to publick concerns, into the miiu s 
the people, and that it broke out someUnurs into an c\. 
me coarseness of contemptuous abuse, is Init too evident, 
[t must not, however, be omitted, that wlien Uie storm 
his violence subsides, he takes a fair opporlnnity to p.iy 
mateful compliment to the King, who had rewartUal his 
^rit: ‘These low-born rulers' have eiideavoiired,'•utel> 
thout effect, to alienate the affections of the peoph- lioiii 
; only King who for almost a century has much .ippe.o. d 
desire, or much endeavoured to ileserve thi-m. .\mi, 
very honest man must lament, tliat the faction h.e. been 
mrded with frigid neutrality by the Tones, who bemp. 
Ig accustomed to .signalise their principles by oppoMtum 
the Court, do not yet consider, that they li.ive .it l.e-t a 
iig who knows not the name of jiarty, ami who wi-,he*. to 
the common father of all his peoiile. 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovmvd to be 
mson’s, several answers came out, in which, c.in- w.c 
en to remind the publick of Ids former atl.ick, upon 
/^ernment, and of his now being :i pensioner, witlnml a! 
dng for the honourable terms upon which John-.on"'. 
ision was granted and accepted, or the ch.uqo* of •■y.tein 
ich the British Court had umlergone upon the .u'n-.Nton 
his present Majesty’. He was, however, soothed in the 


In the original it is not miiTS, hut raihrs, vi 

How slight the change of system was is slujwn by u |Hr^'4ticr m 
ster's Go/dsmti/i, n. Mr. Forster mentions n'meiimrial in l*i* 
r of the most worthless of huck-partizuns, Shebtirurr* u liit U mU* 
ed for him his pension of a yfur. It h signed bv tiferrii 
nbers of the House of Commons, and it asks fur a pm^iuntliai 
II.—9 
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Rev, Mr, Stockdale, 


[A.D. 1770. 


highest strain of panegyrick', in a poem called The Remon¬ 
strance, by the Rev. Mr. Stockdale % to whom he was, upon 
many occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him describes 
so well his own state, and that of numbers to whom self- 
examination is habitual, that I cannot omit it:— 

^ June I, 1770. Every man naturally persuades himself that he 
can keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced of his imbecility but 
by length of time and frequency of experiment ^ This opinion of 

he may be enabled to pursue that laudable incUnatioyi which he has 
of manifesting his zeal for the service of his Majesty and his Govern¬ 
ment ]* in other words, that a rascal shall be bribed to support a cor¬ 
rupt administration,’ Horace Walpole, in 1757 (Letters, iii. 54), de¬ 
scribed Shebbeare as one ‘ who made a pious resolution of writing 
himself into a place or the pillory, but who miscarried in both views.' 
He added in a note, ‘ he did write himself into a pillory before the 
conclusion of that reign, and into a pension at the beginning of the 
next, for one and the same kind of merit—writing against King Will¬ 
iam and the Revolution.’ See also post, end of May, 178 r. 

^ Johnson could scarcely be soothed by lines such as the follow¬ 
ing 

‘Never wilt thou retain the hoarded store, 

In virtue affluent, but in metal poor; 

Great is thy prose; great thy poetic strain, 

Yet to dull coxcombs are they great in vain.’—pp. 16,17, 

® Stockdale, who was born in 1736 and died in iSi i, wrote Memoin 
of Jits Life —a long, dull book, but containing a few interesting anec¬ 
dotes of Johnson. He thought himself, and the world also, much ill- 
used by the publishers, when they passed him over and chose John¬ 
son to edit the Lives of the Poets. He lodged both in Johnson’s Court 
and in Bolt Court, but preserved little good-will for his neighbour. 
Johnson, in the Life of Waller ( Works, vii. 194), quoting from Stock- 
dale's Life of that poet, calls him ‘his last ingenious biographer.' 
I. D’Israeli says that ‘ the bookseller Flexney complained that when¬ 
ever this poet came to town, it cost him Flexney had been the 

publisher of Churchill’s Works, and never forgetting the time when 
he published The Rosciad, he was speculating all his life for another 
Churchill and another quarto poem. Stockdale usually brought him 
what he wanted, and Flexney found the workman, but • never the 
work.’ Calamities of Authors, ed. 1812, ii. 3 r 4. 

* ‘ I believe most men may review all the lives that have passed 

our 
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r own constancy is so prevalent, that we always tU'spisr luni 
o suffers his general and settled purpose to be oveip^Auatnl 
an occasional desire. They, therefore, whom fretiiuait iailmrs 
ve made desperate, cease to form resolutions; aiul they whi» .ur 
:ome cunning, do not tell them, 'rhosc who do not make them 
j very few, but of their clTect little is perceiv^ed ; bjf seuu'elv au) 
.n persists in a course of life planned by choice, but as lu* is re 
ained from deviation by some external power. I le win? may live 
he will, seldom lives long in the observation of his own rult?s 

Of this year I have obtained the following ltdtm’s: 

^To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer‘s ('AMiuunoi*. 

Sir, 

‘As no man ought to keep wholly to himsi*lf any possrssiun 
Lt may be useful to the publick, I lu)[)e yan will not think im- 
reasonably intrusive, if I have i*ecourse to ytm tor sucli iutnijua 
n as you are more able to give me than any otln*r man. 

’In support of an opinion which you liavi* already pl.nc'd .ibMvr 
i need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very inp.eni»an* ;;e}i 
man, lately of King’s College, lias c:olIt‘cletI an ai t nunt «♦! 4II 
5 translations which Shakspearii might have* seen and UMii. 

: wishes his catalogue to l)e piaTecl, and therefore infre.U-. tliat 
.1 will favour him by the insertion of siudi addition^ as the .w 
acy of your inquiries has enabled you to inakts Vu this iv 
ist, I take the liberty of adding luy own solit'itatinn, 

We have no immediate use for this catalogue, atul theO'bar do 
desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more im|i«ni4iif 
ployments. Ikit it will be kind to let tis kiunv that you ret eiu- u. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Sam. 

Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 

March 21,1770.’ 


hin their observation without renumihering one eilieiirious n-iohi- 
1, or being able to tell a single instunia* of a t'ljiit'se of pr,iiaH v 'iud- 
ily changed in consequence of a change of opinion.or mi eMatdnle 
at of determination,’ Idler^ No. 27. ' Theni’ sorrowful nirdilaUMfOi 
;ened upon Rasselas’s mind; he'passed four imanhs in 
ose no more time in idle resolves,’ HamUi, eh. iv. 

Pr, ajid Med. p. 95 [p. loi], BosvVKl.L. 

Sec a?tte, i. 426. 
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Revision of Johnso7z's Shakspeare. [a,d, 1770 , 


‘To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Wai^ton. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ The readiness with which you were pleased to promise me 
some notes on Shakspeare^ was a new instance of your friendship, 
I shall not hurry you; but am desired by Mr. Steevens, who helps 
me in this edition, to let you know, that we shall print the trage¬ 
dies first, and shall therefore want first the notes which belong to 
them. We think not to incommode the readers with a supplement; 
and therefore, what we cannot put into its proper place, will do us 
no good. We shall not begin to print before the end of six weeks, 
perhaps not so soon. 

‘ I am, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘ London, June 23,1770.’ 

‘ To THE Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I am revising my edition of Skakspeare, and remember that 
I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be pleased to 
write the paragraph as you would have it, and send it \ If you 
have any remarks of your own upon that or any other play, I shall 
gladly receive them. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes think of 
wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am apt to delay. I 
am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘Sept. 27,1770.' 

‘ To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp’s, Bishop-stortford, 
Hertfordshire, 

‘Dear Francis, 

‘ I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very much 
blame myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not impute 
that and many other failings to want of health I hope not to be 

^ The passage remains unrevised in the second edition. 

* Johnson had suffered greatly from rheumatism this year, as well 
as from other disorders. He mentions ‘ spasms in the stomach which 
disturbed me for many years, and for two past harassed me almost to 
distraction.' These, however, by means of a strong remedy, had at 
Easter nearly ceased. ‘ The pain,’ he adds, * harasses me much; yet 

so 
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I 




long silent again. I am very well satisfied with ytnir 

fon can really perform the exercises which you are set; atul 1 

pe Mr. Ellis does not siilTer you to impose on him, (»r on ynui 

f. 


Make my compliments to Mr. Kills, and to Mrs. C'hipp, ;uul Mr. 
lith. 

Let me know what English books you read for your entertain 
nt. You can never be wise unless yr)u love reading, 

Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake yt)u; ftjr if, when 
:xamine you, I find that you have not lost your lime, you shall 
nt no encouragement from 


London; Sept. 25^ 1770.' 


^ Yours alTectionalely, 

JuH,V.St)N“/ 


To Tirn 

■Dear Francis, 

M hope you mind your business. 1 dt^sign you sUaW -aav 
:h Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you art* Invileti out you m.n 
, if Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordert'd you Sium* t iuiho*.. 
lich you will receive, I believe, next wt‘ek. My i‘c.iuplimru{', tn 
:s. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, iK'c. 

^ [ am 


December 7,1770.' 


‘ Vour afftH‘tionalf, 


During thi.s year there wa.s a total ce.s.sation of all ioiiv 
Dndence between Dr. John.son and me, without any t old 
3S on either .side, but merely from j>nifrastiiiati..n, i ..ii 
ued from day to day; and a.s I wa.s not in London. 1 
d no opportunity of enjoying hi.s company and r.-i oidino 
! conversation. To .supply thi.s blatdv', I shall present my 

‘>l'l'f(ingly furnished to me 
the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of h'alkland. in Ireland, some lime 

disease pcrhajxs in a much higher .legree. with want 
food, file, and covering, which I find tlui.s (.criev.uK with .11 tfir 

.is.i'.t.int 
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Mr. Grierson. 
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assistant preacher at the Temple, and for many years the 
social friend of Johnson, who spoke of him with a very 
kind regard. 

* My acquaintance with that great and venerable character com¬ 
menced in the year 1754. I was introduced to him by Mr. Grier¬ 
son his Majesty’s printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncommon 
learning, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson died in Ger¬ 
many, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson highly respected 
his abilities, and often observed, that he possessed more extensive 
knowledge than any man of his years he had ever known. His 
industry was equal to his talents; and he particularly excelled in 
every species of philological learning, and was, perhaps, the best 
critick of the age he lived in. 

‘ I must always remember with gratitude my obligation to Mr. 
Grierson, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson^s acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship, which continued uninterrupted and undiinin- 
ished to his death: a connection, that was at once the pride and 
happiness of my life. 

^What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense as he contin¬ 
ually exhibited in conversation, should perish unrecorded 1 Few 
persons quitted his company without perceiving themselves wiser 
and better than they were before. On serious subjects he flashed 
the most interesting conviction upon his auditors ; and upon 
lighter topicks, you might have supposed— All?a?io musas de monte 
locutas ^ 

‘ Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so ex¬ 
alted a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet out of 
pure respect to his memory, I will venture to transmit to you some 
anecdotes concerning him, which fell under my own observation. 
The very mimitice of such a character must be interesting, and may 
be compared to the filings of diamonds. 

* In politicks he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not so in 

^ Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronised by the late 
Lord Granville, and was the editor of several of the Class icks. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ 'Pontificum libros, arinosa volumina vatum, 

Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas.' 

*Then swear transported that the sacred Nine 
Pronounced on Alba’s top each hallowed line.' 

Francis. Horace, JSjt^zs. IT. i. 26. 

the 
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r party sense of the term; for while he asserted 
itary prerogatives of the crown, he no less respect- 
)nal liberties of the people. Whiggism, at the time 
m, he said, was accompanied with certain princi- 
as a mere party distinction under Walpole ^ and 
. no better than the politicks of stock-jobbers, and 
.hdels. 

the idea of governing by parliamentary corruption, 
3 t strenuously, that a prince steadily and conspic- 
the interests of his people, could not fail of par- 
irrence. A prince of ability, he contended, might 
le directing soul and spirit of his own administra- 
is own minister, and not the mere head of a party: 
ot till then, would the royal dignity be sincerely 

ned to think, that a certain degree of crown influ- 
ioiises of Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and 
:lence,) was very salutary, nay, even necessary, in 
nment^ “For, (said he,)if the members were un- 
fiuence, and disqualified from receiving any gi*ati- 
)urt, and resembled, as they possibly might, Pym 
cl other stubborn and sturdy members of the long 
>vheels of government woulcl be totally obstructed. 
L oppose, merely to shew their power, from envy, 
versity of disposition, and not gaining themselves, 
oppose all who did: not loving the person of the 
:eiving they owed him little gratitude, from the 
science and contradiction, they would oppose and 
all occasions.” 

.ble imperfection annexed to all human govern- 
he said, in not being able to create a sufficient 
d principle to carry the laws into due and effectual 
iom might plan, but virtue alone could execute, 

. sufficient virtue be found ? A variety of delegated, 
itionary, powers must be entrusted somewhere; 
erned by integrity and conscience, would necessa- 
.1 at last the constable would sell his for a shilling, 
it person was sometimes charged with abetting 

where Boswell says that ‘Johnson afterwards hon¬ 
ed the merit of Walpole.’ 

15, 1783. 


slavish 
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slavish and arbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my 
opinion could be a grosser calumny and misrepresentation; for 
how can it be rationally supposed, that he should adopt such per¬ 
nicious and absurd opinions, who supported his philosophical char¬ 
acter with so much dignity, was extremely jealous of his personal 
liberty and independence, and could not brook the smallest ap¬ 
pearance of neglect or insult, even from the highest personages ? 

‘ But let us view him in some instances of more familiar life. 

^ His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to 
be pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly visited him, 
and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, which 
he drank very plentifully. He generally had a levee of morning 
visitors, chiefly men of letters ^; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, 
Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, &c. &c., and sometimes learned la¬ 
dies, particularly I remember a French lady ® of wit and fashion 
doing him the honour of a visit. He seemed to me to be consid¬ 
ered as a kind of publick oracle, whom every body thought they 
had a right to visit and consult ^; and doubtless they were well re¬ 
warded. I never could discover how he found time for his com¬ 
positions ^ He declaimed all the morning, then went to dinner at 
a tavern, where he commonly staid late, and then drank his tea at 

* * His acquaintance was sought by persons of the first eminence in 
literature; and his house, in respect of the conversations there, be¬ 
came an academy.' Hawkins’s JoJmson, p. 329. See i. 287,405, 
note 3. 

^ Probably Madame de Boufflers. See posif, under November 12, 
1775 - 

* ‘ To talk in publick, to think in solitude, to read and hear, to in¬ 
quire and answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar.’ J^asseias, ch. 
viii. Miss Burney mentions an amusing instance of a consultation by 
letter. ' The letter was dated from the Orkneys, and cost Dr. John¬ 
son eighteen pence. The writer, a clergyman, says he labours under 
a most peculiar misfortune, for which he can give no account, and 
which is that, though he very often writes letters to his friends and 
others, he never gets any answers. Fie entreats, therefore, that Dr. 
Johnson will take this into consideration, and explain to him to what 
so strange a thing may be attributed.’ Mme. D'Arblay’s Diary, ii, 96, 

* ‘ How he [Swift] spent the rest of his time, and how he employed 
his hours of study, has been inquired with hopeless curiosity. For 
who can give an account of another's studies ? Swift was not likely 
to admit any to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
business or his leisure.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 208. 
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)me friend^s house, over which he loitered a ^reut wliilt*, hul sc‘l 
3m took supper. I fancy he must have read and wrolt* t liirfiy m 
le night, for I can scarcely recollect that he ever relused 
ith me to a tavern, and he often went to Ranelagh *, whirh lu* 
semed a place of innocent recreation. 

^He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the ptuir, wIih 
atched him, between his house and the tavern where he dint'd", 
'e walked the streets at all hours, and said he was never robhetl \ 
ir the rogues knew he had little money, nor had the aiipearaner 
: having much. 

^Though the most accessible and commimic'ativt' man alive ; yet 
hen he suspected he was invited to be exhihiletl, he ronstautly 
)urned the invitation. 

‘Two young women from Staffordshire visited him wheti 1 wa** 
resent, to consult him on the subject of Mtahodism, tu whii'h 
Ley were inclined. “Come, (said he,) you pretty lodls, Llinc' with 
[axwell and me at the Mitre, and we will talk t)ver that Mtbjri i 
hich they did, and after dinner he took (nu* <jI' thoiii npun hi. 
aee, and fondled her for half an liour tog('ther. 

‘Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near 'fwit kenham, hr 
deed what sort of society I had there. 1 tohl him, but imlittru-nt , 

5 they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, rt'tiied bom bieane'.-*. 


^ Seej^os/, March 31,1772. 

" Mic loved the poor,’ say.s Mrs. Pio//i (.//m . p. H41. • a-* I nwn 
it saw any one else do, with an earnest <l(\sire to make thcmi luipjn 
What signilics," says some one, “giving half-pemv to nnmium t.rg 
Lrs ? they only lay it out in gin or tobaeeo.” - And why 
i denied such sweeteners of tlieir e.xisK'uet*?“ suy‘4 jtjhte.rMi.* llir 
irm done by this indiscriminate charity hatl been pt»imrd nur 
.elding in his Covent Garden Journal for Jnm* 175^*. He iMi»k a*, 
e motto for the paper: 

* O bone, ne te 

, . , , Frustrere, insunis vi lu 

Inch he translates, 


‘My good friend, do not detxnvc thy.self; fur with all iliy ihauty 
ou also art a silly fellow/ 'Giving our money it? eommon hegg^im/ 
i describes as ‘a kind of bounty that ks a crime agaluHt the putslu / 
eldings PVor/cs,x. 77, cd. 1806. John.stm aim* ullowett i/ hh/, 17K0. tn 
r. Langtons Collection') that'one might give away a v^'iir |m 
osc that importune in the streets, and not do m\y mu hV Sre aho 
^st, Oct. 10,1779. 


” He was once attacked, thmiKh whether by nihhern is n..t 
iar. Sec Jost, under Feb. 7,1775. 
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He said, he never much liked that class of people; “ For, Sir, (said 
he,) they have lost the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the 
manners of gentlemen 

‘Johnson was much attached to London: he observed, tli^-t a 
man stored his mind better there, than any where else; and that 
in remote situations a man’s body might be feasted, but Iris mind 
* was starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of ex¬ 
ercise and competition. No place, (he said,) cured a mair's vanity 
or arrogance so well as London; for as no man was eitlrer great 
or good/^r se, but as compared with others not so good or great, 
he was sure to find in the metropolis many his equals, and some 
his superiours. He observed, that a man in London was in less 
danger of falling in love indiscreetly, than any where else ; for 
there the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pretensions 
of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me, tlrat he 
had frequently been offered country preferment, if he wonld con¬ 
sent to take orders ^; but he could not leave the improved society 
of the capital, or consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and 
splendid decorations of publick life, for the obscurity, iiisii^idity, 
and uniformity of remote situations. 

‘ Speaking of Mr. Harte Canon of Windsor, and writer of Th 
History of Gustavus AdolfIius, he much commended Irim as a 
scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents he Had ever 
known. He said, the defects in his history proceeded not from 
imbecility, but from foppery. 

^ He loved, he said, the old black letter books; they were rich 
in matter, though their style was inelegant; wonderfully so, con¬ 
sidering how conversant the writers were with the best models of 
antiquity. 

‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy^ he said, was the only book 
that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wislied to 
rise. 

*He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History of 
Ireland, and archly remarked, there had been some good Irish 

’ Perhaps it was this class of people which is described in the fol¬ 
lowing passage:—‘ It was never against people of coarse life that his 
contempt was expressed, while poverty of sentiment in men who con¬ 
sidered themselves to be company for the far lour y as he called it, was 
what he would not bear.’ Piozzi's Anec. 215. 

“ See a 7 iie, i. 370, for one such offer. 

® See ante, i, 188, note i, zx^ 6 .fost, March 30,1781. 
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riters, and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be equal tn 
lother. He had great compassion ic^v the miseries and dihtri'SM--. 
the Irish nation, particularly the I’apists; and severely lejnu 
Lted the barbarous debilitating policy of the Hritish government 
lich, he said, was the most detestable mode of persecution. To 
gentleman, who hinted such policy miglU be necessary to ratp 
)rt the authority of the English government he replied by say^ 
g, “Let the authority of the English government perish* rather 
an be maintained by iniquity. Better would it l)e to restrain the 
rbulence of the natives by the authority of the sw(>rd, auel to 
ake them amenable to law and justice by an efiVctual anti vigor- 
IS police, than to grind them to powder l)y all munnc*r of dihabili’ 
is and incapacities. Better, (said he,) to hang or drown petqde 
once, than by an unrelenting persccutit)!! to lH‘ggar ami staive 
emb” The moderation and humanity of the prt'seiit titnos iiavts 
some measure, justified the wisdom of his o!)si‘rvulions. 

‘Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, .mtipatliy, 
ith regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a ptrj 
lice never entered his mind; and it is wt‘ll kmnvn, many n4n\rs 
: that respectable country possessed a large share in his t- arern ; 
3r were any of them ever excluded from his giuxl ohii t^-*, as tar 
; opportunity permitted. 'Frue it is, lie consitleretl tiu* Si mO It, 
itionally, as a crafty, designing people, eagerly alteniivr lu ihr'n 
vn interest, and too apt to overlook tiu‘ claims ami jnetentiMns 


‘ Dr. T. Campbell, in lii.s Sundry of //to Soft//t tf /toAt/tJ, rd. 1777 
w/, April 5,1775), says By ont; law of tlir pcm,al euth*. if a 1 ‘apt^a 
Lve a horse worth fifty, or five hundred [jounds. a Lmtc-aam mav 
;come the purchaser upon paying him down live. Hv amahea mI 
e same code, a son may stiy to his father, “ Sir. if you don'r r tnr 
liat money I want, I li turn t//xc' 07 u*tY/\ ami in spile of you and mv’ 
der brother too, on whom at marriagt* you scniled ytm e-aat*-, 
shall become heir,'" p. 251, Father O'Leary, in \m AVwa.Ii e.] 
ZdVAr, published in 1780 (j^os/, /MrA/os, Aug. 15, tyyiK 
41) ‘ He has seen the veneralile matron, after iwenty 4 t»ur year^^ 
arriage, banished from the perjured hunbamrs homtr, thoiigh u 
•oved in open court that for six months Imfore his marriage he wrm 
> mass. But the law requires that he should he n year mui a day of 
e same religion.' Burke wrote in 1792: *The C astle [the uuwu. 
ent m Dublin] considers the out-lawry (or wliut at Unm I r»u 
such) of the great mass of the people as an unalterable nuixim m 
e government of Ireland.’ //ttr/tos Carros, iii. See An/ nr, 
id May 7, 1773, and Oct. 12, 1779. ^ - 

Mf 
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of other people. While they confine their benevolence, ^ 
ner, exclusively to those of their own country, they expect to si 
in the good offices of other people. Now, (said Johnsoa,) tUis p 
ciple is either right or wrong; if right, we should do well to imi 
such conduct; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it'."" 

‘Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the claug! 
of a tradesman, he naturally enquired into the charactex* of 
deceased; and being told she was remarkable for her Inamility 
condescension to inferiours, he observed, that those were ^ 
laudable qualities, but it might not be so easy to discover" who 
lady’s inferiours were. 

‘Of a certain playerhe remarked, that his conversation nsii 
threatened and announced more than it performed; tlra.t he 
you with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant i 
cession of disappointment. 

‘When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to trent his 
ponents with too much acrimony: as, “ Sir, you don’t see your ’ 
through that question—“ Sir, you talk the language of ig-noraiu 
On my observing to him that a certain gentleman had reinai 
silent the whole evening, in the midst of a very brilliant a,nd lear 
society, “Sir, (said he,) the conversation overflowed, and drow 


him.” 

‘ His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by xxo me 
morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensiloilitie 
his character, or exempted him from the influence of tlae ten 
passions. Want of tenderness, he always alledged, wns wan! 
parts, and was no less a proof of stupidity than depravity- 
‘ Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published An Eight Dciys'* yow 
from Lojidon to Portsmouth^ “Jonas, (said he,) acquired some re 
tation by travelling abroad ®, but lost it all by travelling nt Iiom( 
‘Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence anc 
effects were much exaggerated; for who knows any real si-ifferi 
on that head, more than from the exorbitancy of any other x^^ssi< 


^ Seejust before Feb. i8,1775. 

^ ‘Of Sheridan’s writings on elocution, Johnson said, they wei 
continual renovation of hope, and an unvaried succession of dis 
pointments.’ Johnson’s(1787), xi. 197. SeeMay 17,1; 

^ In 1753, Jonas Hanway published his Travels to Perszrt, 

^ ‘ Though his journey was completed in eight days he ^ave a 
lation of it in two octavo volumes.’ Hawkins’s Jolmso^i, p. 352. 
ante, i. 362. 
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‘He much commended Imw's Serious Crf //, wlmh u* .s.m . • 
e finest piece of hortatory theoloRy iir any ^ 

aid he,) fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob llehnicn • 
iw alledged to have been somewhat in the same stati- wit . . 
ml, and to have seen unutterable thin^ts\ Were it even s.i. i-.iii 
Jmson,) Jacob would have resembled St. Ihuil still more*, b\ imf 

tempting to utter them.” ^ t r 1 » 

‘He observed, that the established clergy m general did not 
each plain enough; and that polished periods and glittering 
ntences flew over the heads of the common iieople, without any 
ipression upon their hearts. Something might be necessary, he 
iserved, to excite the affections of the common people, who were 
nk in languor and lethargy, arid therefore he supposed that the 
;w concomitants of methodism might probably produce so tlesir 
)le an effectb The mind, like the bod3^ he observed, delighted 
change and novelty, aird even in religion itself, couited new 


‘ See ante, i. 78,and/o.r/, June 9,1784, note, where he varies ih<- epi 
.et, calling it ‘ the best piece of patmetic divinily/ 

® '"‘I taught myself,” Law tells us, “tlie high Huti'h langu;ig*\ 
irpose to know the original words of the l)l(‘sser| jartih.”' ihrt 
.n's Life of Law, p. i8r. Hehmen, or H()hine. tlu* mysur .shtH'inakrt 
■ Gorlitx, was born in 1575, and died in ‘llis htJitks niav lua 

)ld at all honourable places in lil)raries j his lunne may hr rjdieu 
us. But he a generative thinlv(‘r. What, he knew lie knew Jm* 
mself. It was not transmitted to him, btit fought hu.' Man 

:e’s Moral and Mda, P/iil. ii. 325. Of nudil)ras‘s squire, H.ilph, it 

IS " 

‘HeAnthroposopluiH, an<l Fh»ud, 

And Jacob Behinen under.moofl.’ 

//f/d/h in, U. v|t. 

Wesley {founial, i.359) writes of Behnum'.s Myslerlum ' I 

n and must say thus much (and that with as full eviflrra c’ les f ran 
y two and two make four) it is most Huhlime nonHenne. inimiulde 
)mbast, fustian not to be paralleled.’ 

^ ‘He heard unspeakable words, which it In not lawful tm n nuut lo 
.ter.’ 2 Cormtlilans, xii. 4. 

* See ante, i. 530, In Hmnpltry Clinker, in the Letter of fune 11, 
e turnkey of Clerkcnwell Prison thus Hpeuks of a Methodint: ' I 
m’t care if the devil had him; here Ims ln*en nolliing Imt eantuig 
id praying since the fellow entered tlie pkitr, Huhhil Intn ! thr tap 
11 be ruined—wc han’t sold a cask of beer mir a doi?en of \vhu\ -mu r 
: paid his garnish—the gentlemen get drunk with muhing hut vom 
.mned religion.’ 
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appearances and modifications. Whatever might be thought of 
some methodist teachers, he said, he could scarcely doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of that man, who travelled nine hundred miles in a month, 
and preached twelve times a week; for no adequate reward, mere¬ 
ly temporal, could be given for such indefatigable labour k 

‘Of Dr, Priestley’s theological works, he remarked, that they 
tended to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

‘ He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote • 
to me to come and assist him to compose his mind, which indeed 
I found extremely agitated. He lamented that all serious and re¬ 
ligious conversation was banished from the society of men, and yet 
great advantages might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he 
said, what hardly any body practised, the obligation we were under 
of making the concerns of eternity the governing principles of our 
lives. Every man, he observed, at last wishes for retreat: he sees 
his expectations frustrated in the world, and begins to wean him¬ 
self from it, and to prepare for everlasting separation. 

‘ He observed, that the influence of London now extended every 
where, and that from all manner of communication being o2Dened, 
there shortly would be no remains of the ancient simplicity, or 
]places of cheap retreat to be found. 

‘He was no admirer of blank-verse, and said it always failed, 
unless sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank-verse, he 
said, the language suffered more distortion, to keep it out of prose, 

' ‘John Wesley probably paid more for turnpikes than any other 
man in England, for no other person travelled so much.’ Southey’s 
Wesleyy i, 407. ‘ He tells us himself, that he preached about 800 ser¬ 

mons in a year.’ Ib. ii. 532. In one of his Appeals to Men 0/Reason 
and Religion, he asks:—‘ Can you bear the summer sun to beat upon 
your naked head Can you suffer the wintry rain or wind, from what¬ 
ever quarter it blows ? Are you able to stand in the open air, without 
any covering or defence, when God casteth abroad his snow like wool, 
or scattereth his hoar-frost like ashes ? And yet these are some of 
the smallest inconveniences which accompany field-preaching. For 
beyond all these, are the contradiction of sinners, the scoffs both of 
the great vulgar and the small; contempt and reproach of every kind 
—often more than verbal affronts—stupid, brutal violence, sometimes 
to the hazard of health, or limbs, or life. Brethren, do you envy us 
this honour ? What, I pray you, would buy you to be a field-preacher? 
Or what, think you, could induce any man of common sense to con¬ 
tinue therein one year, unless he had a full conviction in himself that 
it was the will of God concerning him T Southey’s Wesley, i. 405, 

than 
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an any inconvenience or limitation to be apprelu'iule.l Hum tin- 
ackles and circumspection of rhyme^ 

‘He reproved me once for sayin^^ grace without mcntioti oMhr 
me of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I wtuilii he 
Dre mindful of the apostolical injunction'^ 

‘He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langtou h 
use, saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than lt» presume 
take place of a Doctor in Divinit}^ 1 mention sueli little anee* 
tes, merely to shew the peculiar turn and habit of his miml. 

‘He used frequently to observe, that there w'as more to he eu 
red than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life; ami 
iquently quoted those lines of Dryden ; 

“ Strange cozenage 1 none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain®.” 

)r his part, he said, he never passed that wet'k in his lift* wliit'h hr 
mid wish to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal h» him. 
‘He was of opinion, that the English nation (aillivatetl botii thrir 
il and their reason better than any other jasiple: but uilmiitrd 
at the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any depart 
ant of literature, yet in every department wert* very high*. In 
llectual pre-eminence, he ol)serve(l, was tlu‘ highest supiainiity i 
d that every nation derived their highest n*putatit>n from ihv 
lendoiir and dignity of their writers®. Voltain*, he s.ud, was a 
od narrator, and that his principal merit tamsisted in a happy 
ection and arrangement of circumstanees. 

‘Speaking of the French novels, compared willi RitJundsnns, 
said, they might be pretty bau])les, but a wren was not an e.igjr. 

Stockdale reported to johnsem, that Pope had told Lytteltnu Huu 
i reason why he had not translated Homer into blank w%ri 

lat he could translate it more, easily into rhymt*. .Sir." irpbni 
tinson, “when Pope said that, he knew that he' lital/*' 

^mozrs, In the Lz/a of Johmtm says: blank 

rse be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crippUal Jedtmiear-i 

'or/cs, viii. 95. Set post, beginning of 1781. 

‘ Ephesians, v. 20. 

' In the original— 

‘Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain.' 
epost, June 12,1784. 

See post, under Aug. 29,1783, and BoHwell'.s ()rt. 14.177 

‘The chief glory of every people arises frtmi its authour.H/ jt»}up 
I’s Works, 

• lit 
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A co7iversation m Latm, 


[A.D. 1770. 


^ In a Latin conversation with the Pere Boscovitch, at the house 
of Mrs. Cholmondeley, I heard him maintain the superiority of Sir 
Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers \ with a dignity and 
eloquence that surprized that learned foreigner ^ It being observed 
to him, that a rage for every thing English prevailed much in France 
after Lord Chatham’s glorious war, he said, he did not wonder at 
it, for that we had drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence 
for us, and that their national petulance required periodical chas¬ 
tisement. 

^ Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory performance. 
“ That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, to tell the world 
what the world had all his life been telling him^” 

‘ Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year 
1745, had made surprizing efforts, considering their numerous 
wants and disadvantages; “Yes, Sir, (said he,) their wants were 


^ In a Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asiatick 
Society [in Calcutta], Feb. 24,1785, is the following passage :— 

^ One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, 
to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson [he had been dead ten 
weeks], remarked in my hearing, that if Newton had flourished in 
ancient Greece, he would have been worshipped as a Divinity.’ Ma¬ 
lone. Johnson, in A71 Accoimt of an Attempt to ascey'tahi the Longi- 
tude ( Wor/:s,Y. 299), makes the supposed authour say :—‘ I have lived 
till I am able to produce in my favour the testimony of time, the in¬ 
flexible enemy of false hypotheses; the only testimony which it be¬ 
comes human understanding to oppose to the authority of Newton.’ 

^ Murphy {Lzfe, p. 91) places the scene of such a conversation in the 
house ot the Bishop of Salisbury. * Boscovitch,’ he writes, * had a 
ready current flow of that flimsy phraseology with which a priest 
may travel through Italy, Spain, and Germany. Johnson scorned 
what he called colloquial barbarisms. It was his pride to speak his 
best. He went on, after a little practice, with as much facility as if 
it was his native tongue. One sentence this writer well remembers. 
Observing that Fontenelle at first opposed the Newtonian philoso¬ 
phy, and embraced it afterwards, his words were:—" Fontenellus, nl 
fallor, in extrema senectute fuit transfuga ad castra Newtoniana."’ 
Stepost, under Nov. 12, 1775. Boscovitch, the Jesuit astronomer, was 
a professor in the University of Pavia, When Dr. Burney visited him, 
‘ he complained very much of the silence of the English astronomers, 
who answer none of his letters.’ Burney’s Tour in Frazice and Italy, 
p. 92. 

® StQ.post, in 1781, the Life of Lyttelton. 


numerous; 
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nerous ; but you have not mentioned the greatest them all, 
want of law.” 

Speaking of the inward lights to which some luetlunlists pn* 
dedj he said, it was a principle utterly iiicoinpatlble with stn ial 
civil security. “If a man, (said he,) pretends to a princiidc «»t 
ion of which I can know nothing, nay, not so much as that lu* 
; it, but only that he pretends to it; how vnn I tell what that 
soii may be prompted to do? When a person proftjsses to be 
^erned by a written ascertained law, I can then know where to 
I him.” 

The poem of Fingat\ he wSaid, was a mere unconnected rhap 
y, a tiresome repetition of the same images. “ In vain shall 
look for the lucidus ordo^, where there is neither end (»r objin t, 
ign or moral, nec ceria recurrit imagoy 

Being asked by a young nobleman, wliat was becuane of (ho 
lantry and military spirit of the old Itnglisli nobility, he replitsl, 
/hy, my Lord, Til tell you what is become of it; it is gmu* in{M 
city to look for a fortune.” 

Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he tdianceil Ut meet, 
said, “That fellow seems to me to po.s.se.s.s })ut one ide.i, and 
t is a wrong one.” 

Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, whu 
I quitted a company where Johnson was, and no intorinati»m 
Qg obtained; at last Johnson observed, that (lid luii t are 
jpeak ill of any man behind his hac:k, hut he htdieved lht‘ gen 
lan was am aiiorney'i” 


The first of Macphcrsoifs forgerit‘s wa.s Fnfgmrnf^ 

try collected in the Highlands. ICdinburgh, 17O0. In hr pub 

ed in London, 2 Vic IVorhs of Ossian, the son of Fitniai, V‘»h> 

. i. contained Fingaf an Ancient Epic IWm, in six Hookri* Hre An/ 

• 1775 - 

Horace. Ars Poetica, 1 .41. 

Perhaps Johnson had some ill-will towards attorneys, such ns hr 
towards excisemen {ante, 1.41, note \ mu! 341. In iomdon, wlih It 
published m May, 1738,110 couples them witli street rMwm : 
'Their ambush here relentless rullians lay, 

And here the fell attorney [>rowls for pr(^y ’ 
ris i. I In a paper in the (k»/. Uatr, fur the full.,wi,it< 

.87), wiitten, I have little doubt, by him, the proh^sHion k tlnn ^ 
y attacked:—‘Our ancestors, in ancient times. h;ul wime reL...t I 
moral character of the person sent to rei.resent t(»em in tii.-ii 
onal assemblies, and would have shewn some <leKree of tesem 

'll,. 
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Arthtir Murphy. 


[A.D. 1770. 


‘ He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of Wood- 
house, the poetical shoemaker'. He said, it was all vanity and 
childishness: and that such objects were, to those who patronised 
them, mere mirrours of their own superiority. '' They had better, 
(said he,) furnish the man with good implements for his trade, 
than raise subscriptions for his poems. He may make an excel¬ 
lent shoemaker, but can never make a good poet. A school-boy’s 
exercise may be a pretty thing for a school-boy ; but it is no treat 
for a man.” 

‘ Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the mid¬ 
dle ages^ he said it was very surprizing, that upon such a subject, 
and in such a situation, he should be magis philosophus quam 
Christiamis, 

' Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, “ I 
don’t know, (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very first 
dramatick writers; yet at present I doubt much whether we have 
any thing superiour to Arthur 


ment or indignation, had their votes been asked for a murderer, an 
adulterer, a known oppressor, an hireling evidence, an attorney, a 
gamester, or a pimp.’ In the Life of Black7nore ( Works, viii. 36) he 
has a sly hit at the profession. ‘ Sir Richard Blackmore was the son 
of Robert Blackmore, styled by Wood gentleman, and supposed to 
have been an attorney.’ We may compare Goldsmith's lines in 

Retaliatio 7 t :— 

‘ Then what was his failing } come tell it, and burn ye,—^ 

He was, could he help it } a special attorney.’ 

See post^ under June 16, 1784. 

^ See ante, i. Appendix F. 

® Dr. Maxwell is perhaps here quoting The Idler, No. 69, Where 
Johnson, speaking of Boethius on the Co^nforis of Philosophy, calls it 
' the book which seems to have been the favourite of the middle ages,’ 

^ Yet it is of Murphy’s tragedy of Zenobia that Mrs. Piozzi writes 
{A^tec. P.2S0):—‘A gentleman carried Dr. Johnson his tragedy, which 
because he loved the author, he took, and it lay about our rooms some 
time. What answer did you give your friend, Sir ?” said I, after the 
book had been called for. '‘1 told him,” replied he,'Hhat there was 
too much Tig and Tirry in it.” Seeing me laugh most violently, 
"Why, what would’st have, child.?” said he. "I looked at nothing 
but the dramatis [personal], and there was Tigrajies and Tiridates, or 
Teribazus, or such stuff. A man can tell but what he knows, and I 
never got any further than the first page.” ’ In Ze^iobia two of the 
characters are Teribazus and Tigranes. 


^ Speaking 
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speaking of the national debt, he said, it was an idle drisim tn 
)ose that the country could sink under it Let the pub lit* trinl 
; be ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever pie 
over that of thousands ^ 

}f Dr. Kennicott’s Collations, he observed, that thougli the text 
lid not be much mended thereby, yet it was no small advanta^;e 
now, that we had as good a text as the most consummate in 
ry and diligence could procure 

ohnson observed, that so many objections might be math* to 
y thing, that nothing could overcome them but the neet‘Hsity of 
g something. No man would be of any profession, as simjily 
)sed to not being of it: but every one must do something, 
le remarked, that a London parish was a very (‘timhutU'.ss 
for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out td ton 
is parishioners. 

the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect: saith he 
ready for any dirty job; that lie iiad wrott; again.st byng .u 
instigation of the ministry", and was ccpially nsuly to wide ha 
provided he found his account in it. 

V gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, m.uiiril 
ediately after his wife died: johnsem said, it was tlie tuuiupli 
ope over experience. 

ie observed, that a man of sense and educntiuii slnnild jitcef .1 
tble companion in a wife It was a luisenilile lliiiift wlieu ilu* 
-ersation could only be such as, wludhcr (he imitti.n’.sli<ml(| !„• 
;d or roasted, and probably a disinite about that. 

Je did not approve of late marri.ages, observiii},' that motr w.ts 


-lume was one who had this idle drean). Sihorlly before Ids de.,tb 
of his friends wrote:—‘He still maintains that the natiotud 
. be the rum of Britain ; and lament.s tiuit ilie two must ( ivtlised 
)ns, the English and French, should be on the derlim-; and (hr 
anans.the Goths and Vandals of Germany ant! Rimsia, sltould be 
g m power and renown.’ J. II. Burton's flumr, ii. Atn, 

Hannah More was with Dr. Kennicott at his death. • 'rhiin t h.-.rd 
she wrote {Memoirs, i.289). 'the last thirty years of whit 1, were 

’“S Hebrew Seripture.s.’ See also itos- 

s J-ieorzdes, Aug, i6,1773. 

Mallet, in return for wlmt be 

h I ..... 

5ee azite, ii. 87, ' 


ImgI 
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A quotation from Virgil. 


[A.D. 1770. 


lost in point of time, than compensated for by any possible advan¬ 
tages \ Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to cheerless 
celibacy. 

‘ Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts 
nor literature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his 
merits. 

‘ He said, foppery was never cured; it was the bad stamina of 
the mind, which, like those of the body, were never rectified ; once 
a coxcomb, and always a coxcomb. 

^ Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him the Caliban of liter¬ 
ature ; '‘Well, (said he,) I must dub him the Punchinello 

‘Speaking of the old Earl of Corke and Orrery, he said, “that 
man spent his life in catching at an object, [literary eminence,] 
which he had not power to grasp 

‘ To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was the 
leading feature in all perversions of religion. 

‘ He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines of 
Virgil: 

“ Optima quceqtce dies miser is rwrtalihus cevi 
Frima fugit'^-; subeiuit mo7'bi^ tristisque senectus^ 

Et laborj et durce rapit inclementia mortis^P 


^ ‘ It is dangerous for a man and woman to suspend their fate upon 
each other at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits are estab¬ 
lished ; when friendships have been contracted on both sides; when 
life has been planned into method, and the mind has long enjoyed 
the contemplation of its own prospects.’ Rasselas, ch. xxix. 

® Malone records that ‘ Cooper was round and fat. Dr. Warton, one 
day, when dining with Johnson, urged in his favour that he was, at 
least,very well informed, and a good scholar. “Yes,” said Johnson, 
“ it cannot be denied that he has good materials for playing the fool, 
and he makes abundant use of them.” ’ Prior's Maloney p. 428. See 
posty Sept. 15,1777, note. 

® ’^^^posty Sept. 21,1777, and Boswell’s HebrideSy Sept. 22,1773. 

^ But see a^ttCy i. 346, where Johnson owned that his happier days had 
come last. 

® ‘ In youth alone unhappy mortals live, 

But ah! the mighty bliss is fugitive; 

Discolour’d sickness, anxious labours come, 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom.’ 

Dryden. Virgil, GeorgicSy iii. 66. In the first edition Dr. Maxwell's 
Collecta 7 iea ended here. What follows was given in the second edi¬ 
tion in Additions received after the secofid edition was printedy i. v. 

‘ Speaking 
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Respect for the nobility. 


speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prlnee nf port*., 
ison remarked that the advice given to Dioiuecl' l)y ins f.uhn, 
n he sent him to the Trojan war, was the noisiest exh<irtati<»n 
could be instanced in any heathen writer, aiul comprised in a 
le line: 

hXkv upKTTEveLVy ml ‘ 

:h, if I recollect well, is translated by I)n CHarke thus ; StW/^rr 
'tere^rcestantissvna^ ct omnibus alils ankaikro. 

Te observed, “it was a most mortifying reilexiou for any man 

onsider, what he had donc\ compared witlt what he m^i^hi /hree 
. )) 

. 4 e said few people had intellectual resources suliicicnt lo {oicj^o 
pleasures of wine. They could not otiicrwisc coiitiivi' limv (ft 
he interval between dinner and supper. 

He went with me, one Sunday, to hear uiy old Master. (Iieipiiv 
rpe”, preach at the Temple. In tlie luvfatoiy prayer, .sli.tip,’ 
:ed about Liberty, as a blo.ssin;>- most fiavently (o he imph-u-.l, 
its continuance prayed for. joluison ohserved, that nui 
in no sort of danger:—he would h;u'e done luiuli lieflet, lo 
j against our licentiousness. 

One evening at Mrs. Montagu’.s, where a splendid i oiii|i.ii.v w.e. 
mbled, consisting of the most eminent literaiy t ii.u.u lei-., I 
ight he seemed highly pleased with the re.speet’ and atteiilioii 
were shewn him, and asked him on our return home il he u.ii 
highly gratified hy live, visit: “ No, Sir, (said lu*,) not Iiighty ^>,1! 

; yet I do not recollect to liave passed many eveiiiiu;'. 'u-a!; 
objectmisj^ 

Though of no high extraction himself, he luul miu li respe. 1 f.,j 
1 and family, especially among ladies. I le s;iid, <■ ailveutill..,,., 
mphshments may be po.s.sc.ssed hy all ranks; hut one mu 
ly distinguish the born gentlewoman." 

He said, “the poor in England“ were imtler provided for, ih.iii 


To Glaucus. Clarke’s tran.slation is 
:rem, et superior virtutc c.sscm aliis.' 
'ion is;— 


Ht si'm(KT htrtissitne n-m 
Iliad, vi. aoH. t‘ow(>et -i 


‘That I should outstrip always all inankintl 
In worth and valour.’ uianKinu 

Maxwell calls him his old ma.stcr. because HltartH* was Must.-r ..1 
Temple when Maxwell was a.s8istant preach, t. Ckokmi. 

Dr. T, Campbell, m his Survey of the .'iouth 0/ IreUnd, j. .a; 
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The poor in England. 


[A.D. 1770. 


in any other country of the same extent: he did not mean little 
Cantons, or petty Republicks. Where a great proportion of the 
people, (said he,) are suffered to languish in helpless misery, that 
country must be ill policed, and wretchedly governed: a decent 
provision for the poor, is the true test of civilization.—Gentlemen 
of education, he observed, were pretty much the same in all coun¬ 
tries ; the condition of the lower orders, the poor especially, was 
the true mark of national discrimination.” 

‘ When the corn laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn 
to a large amount^; Sir Thomas Robinson^ observed, that those 
laws might be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. “Sir 
Thomas, (said he,) you talk the language of a savage: what, Sir ? 
would you prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by any 
honest means they can do it\” 

^ It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the authour 
of the Estmate\m some dramatick composition, “No, Sir, (said 

writes :—‘ In England the meanest cottager is better fed, better lodged, 
and better dressed than the most opulent farmers here.’ See post, 
Oct. 10, 1779. 

^ In the vice-royalty of the Duke of Bedford, which began in Dec. 
1756, Mn order to encourage tillage a law was passed granting boun¬ 
ties on the land carriage of corn and flour to the metropolis.’ Lecky’s 
Hzst. of Eng. ii. 435. In 1773-4 a law was passed granting bounties 
upon the export of Irish corn to foreign countries, lb. iv. 415. 

^ See ante, i. 502. 

^ See miie, ii. 139. Lord Karnes, in his Sketches of the History of 
published in 1774, says :—‘ In Ireland to this day goods exported 
are loaded with a high duty, without even distinguishing made work 
from raw materials; corn, for example, fish, butter, horned cattle, 
leather, (Src. And, that nothing may escape, all goods exported that 
are not contained in the book of rates, pay five per cent, ad valoj^eml 
ii. 413. These export duties were selfishly levied in what was sup¬ 
posed to be the interest of England. 

^ ‘At this time [1756] appeared Brown’s Estimate, a book now re¬ 
membered only by the allusions in Cowper’s Table Talk [Cowper’s 
Poems, ed. 1786, i. 20] and in Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace 
[Payne’s Burke, p. 9]. It was universally read, admired, and believed. 
The author fully convinced his readers that they were a race of cow¬ 
ards and scoundrels; that nothing could save them; that they were 
on the point of being enslaved by their enemies, and that they richly 
deserved their fate.’ Macaulay’s Essays, ii. 183. Dr. J. H, Burton 

Johnson,) 
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inson,) he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line in Iii"' 
y, than he would suffer him to mount his pulpit.' 

Speaking of Burke, he said, “It was comnumly ohsemni. hr 
)ke too often in parliament; but nobody could say lie ilitt not 
:ak well, though too frequently and too familiarly’/' 

Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth whilr 
save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man coultl savt‘ 

.t degree, so as to enable him to assume a dilTereut rank in str 
ty, then indeed, it might answer some puri)ose. 

He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgiutumt was, 
wing things partially and only on one side: as for instanc'tsyfV/ 
hh?miers^ when they contemplated the fortunes sinji^/v and .vf*/a 
ely^ it was a da2zling and tempting ()l)ject; but when they ('anie 
possess the waves and their fortunes toy^d/ier, lluw ln*gan am 
:t that they had not made quite so good a bargain. 

Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland living very mag 
icently when Lord Lieutenant of Irelantl, sonudauly rnuaiketi 
A^ould be dlfhcult to find a suitable successor to him : then v\ 
■imed Johnson, he is only fit to siurci'd /umsr//'\ 

' He advised me, if pos.sible, to have a good orchard. I le kiu-w, 


^s;—'Dr. Brown’s book i.s said to hav(' run to a seventh edltinn in 
ew months. It is rather singular that the edition marked as the 
'enth has precisely the same mailer in eaeli pagt*, and the same 
uber of pages as the first.’ Life of I/ut/h\ ii. Hi<avn wo»te tw. * 

/:>ardarossa and Athe/s/on, both of whi(*h (hui ic'k intniglu 
; at Drury Lane. In Aar/farossa Johnson ohserv(*tl ' that ihcuf werr 
) improprieties; in the first place, the use of u ludl is unkm.wn to 
; Mahometans; and secondly, Otway had tolled a hell hehnr iu 
Dwn, and wc are not to be made April fools twice by the %nnr 
'k.' Murphy’s Garrieh,i\ 173, Hrown’.s vanity is shown in a Irt 
to Garrick {Garrick Corres, i.220) written on Jan. in which 

talks of going to St. Petersburg, and drawing up a System *4 
Ltion for the Russian Empire. In the hdlowiiig Septemhrr, in u hi 
madness, he made away with himself. 

See fast, May 8,1781. 


Horace Walpole, writing in May, I7d4, says: • ‘ 'fhe Earl of Nhnth - 
berland returned from Ireland, where lit.s profn.si.m nntl ..Hieni;,, 
n had been .so great that it .seemed U. lay a dunKenatK iireee.irnt 
succeeding governors.’ Ah-mu>s of the A'e/},u, of C.eonu- ///. i. .if, 
was created Duke in 1766, For some plea.saiu aitecdoie'i atiMiu 
3 nobleman and Goldsmith, see Goldsmitli's A!he. IlWh. i. U., 
rster s Goldstmih^ i, 379» and ii. 227. 


ill* 
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The Irish clergy. 


[A.D. 1770. 


he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up a family very 
reputably which he chiefly fed with apple dumplins. 

‘ He said, he had known several good scholars among the Irish 
gentlemen; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. He ex> 
tended the same observation to Scotland. 

‘ Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very lauda¬ 
bly in building churches and parsonage - houses ; “ however, said 
he, I do not find that he is esteemed a man of much professional 
learning, or a liberal patron of it;—^yet, it is well, where a man pos¬ 
sesses any strong positive excellence.—Few have all kinds of merit 
belonging to their character. We must not examine matters too 
deeply—No, Sir, a fallible being will fail some-whereP 

‘Talking of the Irish clergy, he said. Swift was a man of great 
parts, and the instrument of much good to his country k—Berkeley 
was a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination; but 
Usher, he said, was the great luminary of the Irish church; and a 
greater, he added, no church could boast of; at least in modern 
times. 

‘ We dined Ute-a-tHe at the Mitre, as I was preparing to return to 
Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted much leaving 
London, where I had formed many agreeable connexions: “ Sir, 
(said he,) I donT wonder at it; no man, fond of letters, leaves 
London without regret. But remember, Sir, you have seen and 
enjoyed a great deal;—^you have seen life in its highest decora¬ 
tions, and the world has nothing new to exhibit No man is so 
well qualifyed to leave publick life as he who has long tried it and 
known it well. We are always hankering after untried situations, 

‘ Johnson thus writes of him {Works, viii. 207):—*The Archbishop 
of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance in the exercise of his 
jurisdiction; but it was soon discovered that between prudence and 
integrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, when he was right, 
his spirit did not easily yield to opposition.' He adds : ' He delivered 
Ireland from plunder and oppression, and showed that wit confeder¬ 
ated with truth had such force as authority v/as unable to resist. He 
said truly of himself that Ireland "was his debtor.'* It was from the 
time when he first began to patronise the Irish, that they may date 
their riches and prosperity.* Ib. p. 319. Pope, in his Ipnztations of 
Horace, 11 . i. 221, says;— 

* Let Ireland tell how wit upheld her cause, 

Her trade supported, and supplied her laws, 

And leave on Swift this grateful verse engraved, 

“ The rights a Court attacked, a poet saved.” * 


and 
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imagining greater felicity from them tlian they ean aliiuil. 
Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired in all rnuntiit“s 
. your local consequence will make you some amettds fta the 
illectual gratifications you relinquish.” 'riicn he qmdrt! fhe 
Dwing lines with great pathos :— 

“He who has early known the pomps of stale* 

(For things unknown, ’tis ignorance to condemn;) 

And after having viewed the gaudy bait* 

Can boldly say, the trilie 1 contemn; 

With such a one contented could I live, 

Contented could I die‘;”— 

He then took a most affecting leave of me; said* Iu‘ knew, it 


These lines have been discovered by the authors st'Cnnd ‘.mii m 
London Magazine for July, 1732, wlu‘re they form part id a ju*rni 
Retire7nent, copied, with some sligiit variat ions, fn im < nu* nf W'.jl'.ii**. 
dler poems, entitled The RcHrentott, Th(*y nxliilnt aitMthn 
t Johnson retained in his memory fragnumi.s of nc’pjcetrtl pm-tiv. 
quoting verses of that description, he a{>pe;irs by a .sliybf lana 
i to have sometimes given them a moral turn, and in havs* dr\ 
)usly adapted them to his own sentinumts, wlu^n* the nnymai 
a very different tendency. In i7.S>, when he w*is m Hiiyjubrlnr^ 
le, he repeated to Mr. Metc'alfe, some; ver.st‘.s, as very < hitr*iMfa 
: of a celebrated historian |(h'hboa|. 'riiey arc* found anniug 
e anonymous poems appended to the .st*cond vnlmm* »»l ,< c mI* 
ion frequently printed by Lintot,under the liile of 
'es :— 


‘See how the wandVing Danube flow.s. 

Realms and religions parting; 

A friend to all true Christian fca*s, 

To Peter, Jack, and Marlin, 

Now Protestant, and Papist now, 

Not constant long to either, 

At length an inddel does grow, 

And ends his journey neither. 

Thus many a youth IVe known set out, 
Half Protestant, half Papist, 

And rambling long the world about* 
Turn infidel or atlunst’ 


-ONE. Sce^w/, 1780, in Mr. LunKton'a VoU^ition, niid H.wwrll 
^tdes, Aug. 27, and Oct. 28,1773. 
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Falkland's Islands. 


[A,D. 1771. 


was a point of that called me away. “ We shall all be sorry 
to lose you,” said he: laudo ’ 

1771: JETAT. 62.]—In 1771 he published another political 
pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on the late Transactions respect- 
ing Falkland's Islands'^, in which, upon materials furnished 
to him by ministiy, and upon general topicks expanded 
in his richest style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade 
the nation that it was wise and laudable to suffer the ques^ 
tion of right to remain undecided, rather than involve our 
country in another wan It has been suggested by some, 
with what truth I shall not take upon me to decide, that 
he rated the consequence of those islands to Great-Britain 
too low®. But however this may be, every humane mind 
must surely applaud the earnestness with which he avert¬ 
ed the calamity of war; a calamity so dreadful, that it is 
astonishing how civilised, nay, Christian nations, can deliber- 
ately continue to renew it. His description of its miseries 
in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence 
in the English language'. Upon this occasion, too, we find 

^ Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1.2. 

'Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend.' 

Johnson’s London, 1 .3. 

^ It was published without the author’s name. 

® ' What have we acquired ? What but. . . an island thrown aside 
from human use;an island which not the southern savages have 
dignified with habitation.* Works, vi. 198. 

^ ‘ It is wonderful with what coolness and indifference the greater 
part of mankind see war commenced. Those that hear of it at a dis¬ 
tance, or read of it in books, but have never presented its evils to 
their minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game, a procla¬ 
mation, an army, a battle, and a triumph. Some, indeed, must perish 
in the most successful field, but they die upon the bed of honour, 
''resign their lives, amidst the joys of conquest, and, filled with Eng¬ 
land's glory, smile in death.” The life of a modern soldier is ill-repre¬ 
sented by heroic fiction. War has means of destruction more formi¬ 
dable than the cannon and the sword. Of the thousands and ten 
thousands that perished in our late contests with France and Spain, 
a very small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest lan¬ 
guished in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction ; pale, tor- 

Johnson 
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hnson lashing the party in opposition with unljoufulnl 
verity, and making the fullest use of what he ever recknuetl 
most effectual argumentative instiaimeiUr-'tunUenipl 
!s character of their very able mysterious cluunpiun, 
NIUS, is executed with all the force of his genius* anti 
ished with the highest care. He seems to have cxulital 
sallying forth to single combat against the boasted and 
•midable hero, who bade defiance to ‘principalities anti 
wers, and the rulers of this workP,’ 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one par 
ular, after the first edition®; for the conclusion of Mr. 


1, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and groaning, uiipiticd arnting 
:n made obdurate by long continuance of liopeles.s ini-sery; and 
re at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the oreaii, witlimu im 
e and without remembrance. I^y int'oinfnodjnns eneani(»nienf% 
d unwholesome stations, where courage* is u.seless, and t-nttapi i-.i’ 
practicable, fleets are silently di.s])eo])le(!, and armies sluggrddv 
ilted away.’ IVor/cs, vi. 199. 

Johnson wrote of the Karl of Chatham : ‘'riiis .surely is a sufli 
nt answer to the feudal gabble of a man who is eveny day h-ssen 
^ that splendour of character which once illumiuatc’d the kitigrlum. 
m dazzled, and afterwards inflamed it; aiul (or whom It will hi¬ 
ppy if the nation shall at la.st dismiss him to namelc'ss obsmiiu*. 


h that equipoise of blame and praise which C'orneille alliwvs iu 
:helieu. ’ Wor/cs, vi. 197. 

Ephesians, v\. t2. Johnson fffV/T, vi. if)8) calls ..! 

. few writers of his dcspicuhlo f.'iciion wlio.sc nnnu’ tloi". lu.i tlii 
•ce the page of an opponent.' Hut he thus ciuts lii-i ati.u k. 
hat, says Pope, nui.st be the prie.st where a inniikcy is tiv puil ' 
lat must be the drudge of a party of wliicli tlie lusuht iiic 
i Crosby, Sawbridge and Townsend ?’ ll>. p, 2 ( »b, 

his softening was made in the later copies fif the /ii%/ rdtltfai 
second change seems to have Iwen made. In rite text, as give.t it, 
irphy s edition (1796, viii. 137). tlic last line of the imssage siaml i 
It he was sometimes wrong, he was often riglit,' I !r.rare WaliK.tr 
>cnbes Grenville's 'plodding, methodic genias. wliielt ma.te him 
the spirit of detail for ability.' A/,-jw/ks of the h'eion of 
, n 30. hor the fine character that Hnrke drew of him .see ! 'avru-'-i 

chpmjrc;' ‘f’ ^ ^ f ‘Ihmeelt.ir of riie 

a X t Dh-speneer). who was ,lesrMl„.,| 

o whom a sum of five figures was an impenetrable seeiei ' 


(»rrirgc 
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Mr. George Grenville. 


[ a . d .1771. 


George Grenville’s character stood thus: ‘ Let him not, how¬ 
ever, be depreciated in his grave. He had powers not uni¬ 
versally possessed: could he have enforced payment of the 
Manilla ransom, he could have counted it\' Which, instead 
of retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere flat 
unmeaning expression, or, if I may use the word,— truism: 

' He had powers not universally possessed: and if he some* 
times erred, he was likewise sometimes right.’ 

‘To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ After much lingering of my own, and much of the ministry, 
I have at length got out my paper ^ But delay is not yet at an 
end: Not many had been dispersed, before Lord North ordered 
the sale to stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. You may 
try to find them in the perusaL. Before his order, a sufficient 
number were dispersed to do all the mischief, though, perhaps, not 
to make all the sport that might be expected from it. 

‘ Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all the 
danger past with which your navigation “ was threatened. I hope 
nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction ; but that Lady 
Rothes and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, are all well. 

Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George III, i. 172, note. He him¬ 
self said, ‘ People will point at me, and cry, '‘ there goes the worst 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever appeared.” ’ Ib. p. 250. 

^ Boswell, I suspect, quoted this passage from hearsay, for originally 
it stood :—‘If he could have got the money, he could have counted 
it’ (p. 68). In the British Museum there are copies of the first edi¬ 
tion both sof tested and unsoftened. 

^ Thotighis on the late Trajisactions resfectmg FalJdand*s Islands, 
Boswell. 

® By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious 
circumstance of ministerial authorship may be discovered. Boswell, 

^ Navigatioji was the common term for canals, which at that time 
were getting rapidly made. A writer in Notes and Queries, 6th S. xi, 
64, shows that Langton, as payment of a loan, undertook to pay John¬ 
son’s servant, Frank, an annuity for life, secured on profits from the 
navigation of the River Wey in Surrey. 

® It was, Mr. Chalmers told me, a saying about that time, ‘ Married 
a Countess Dowager of Rothes! Why, everybody marries a Countess 
Dowager of Rothes !’ And there were in fact, about 1772, three ladies 

‘ I was 
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I was last night at the clue. Dr. Percy luis writlou a Um-*, 
lad^ in manyj^/s/ it is pretty enough. lie has priuUal, aiul will 
n publish it. Goldsmith is at Path, with I.ord t'lare^ M Mi. 
rale's, where I am now writing, all are well. I am, dear Sir. 

^Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. JoHN.stJNL* 

March 20,1771.' 


Mr. Strahan". the printer, who had been long in intimacy 
;h Johnson, in the course of his literary lalxmr.s, wlu> was at 
:e his friendly agent in receiving his pen.sion for l\ln\\ uml 


±at name married to second husbands. CroKKR. Mr. Langtun 
rried one of these ladies. 

The Hermit of Warkworth: A Tallad in three eantoa, 'f. 

6d. Cradock {Memoirs, i. 207) quotes Jolinson’s parody un a Mau/a 
The Hermit: 

M put my hat upon my liead, 

And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met anotlun- man 
With his hat in liis hanrl.' 

.'r. Garrick/ he continues, 'asked iikj whether I had se(*n 

ticisni on The Hermit. "It is already," said he, '*ovta' half the 

v’n."' 


'"lam told," says a letter-writer of tiu* day. "that Dr. (hild«ninih 
V generally lives with his countryman, Lord ('lure, who ha-ii lo-a 
only son, Colonel Nugent."' For.sU'r's (iWdsmith, \l ’ The 
■tench of Venison was written this y(‘ar (1771), and appear.^ to lunr 
m vvritten for Lord Clare alone; nor was it until two yearn aftn 
. writers death that it obtainccl a widetr ttudu^iua^ than hit* iuttneds 
circle of friends/ //;, p. 230. Sec ftst, April 17, 1778. 

Gibbon (Afisc. IVorks, i 222) mentions Mr. Strahan : 'I agieed 
Dll easy terms with Mr. Thomas Caclcll. a respeeuitile hooknellrr. 
i Mr. William Strahan, an eminent printer, uml they untlerrsHik ihr 
:e and risk of the publication [of the J)ee/ine ami wUVU di¬ 
ed more credit from the name of the shop than from that of the 
thor.... So moderate were our hopes, tliat the oriKiiml inipressiott 
d been stinted to live hundred, till the luunher was dmitiled t>y the 
>phetic taste of Mr. Strahan.’ Hume, by his will, left to Htr.di..«’s 
e all his manuseripts, ‘trusting,’ he say.s, ■ to the friendship that iiie. 
ig subsisted between us for his careful and faitlifnl exeeuiion ..f ,„v 
entions. J. H. Burton's //«wc, ii. 494, See /A p. 513, for a h-ttet 
it^n to Hume on his death-bed by Strahan. 

' Dr. Franklin, writing of the year 1773, says (J/.v/w/zr. i, j./i; ■ 

hi, 
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his banker in supplying him with money when he wanted it; 
who was himself now a Member of Parliament, and who loved 
much to be employed in political negociation'; thought he 
should do eminent service both to government and Johnson, 
if he could be the means of his getting a seat in the House 
of Commons ^ With this view, he wrote a letter to one of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, of which he gave me a copy 
in his own hand-writing, which is as follows:— 

‘Sir, 

‘You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of waiting 
upon you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe to you, that 
Dr. Johnson would make an excellent figure in the House of Cora* 
mons, and heartily wished he had a seat there. My reasons are 
briefly these: 

‘ I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his gov¬ 
ernment, which I am certain he wishes to support by every means 
in his power. 

‘ He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready elo¬ 
quence ; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of an 
argument; can express himself with clearness and precision, and 
fears the face of no man alive. 

‘ His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and un¬ 
impeached virtue, would secure him the attention of the House, 
and could not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

acquaintance (Mr. Strahan, M.P.) calling on me, after having just been 
at the Treasury, showed me what he styled a pretty ihmg, for a friend 
of his; it was an order for ;^i5o, payable to Dr. Johnson, said to be 
one half of his yearly pension.’ 

^ S^^post, July 27,1778. 

^ Hawkins {Life, p. 513) says that Mr. Thrale made the same at¬ 
tempt. ‘ He had two meetings with the ministry, who at first seemed 
inclined to find Johnson a seat.’ ‘ Lord Stowell told me,' says Mr, 
Croker, ‘that it was understood amongst Johnson’s friends that Lord 
North was afraid that Johnson’s help (as he himself said of Lord 
Chesterfield’s) might have been sometimes embarrassing. “ He per¬ 
haps thought, and not unreasonably,” added Lord Stowell, " that, like 
the elephant in the battle, he was quite as likely to trample down his 
friends as his foes.” ’ Lord Stowell referred to Johnson’s letter to 
Chesterfield {a7tte, i. 304), in which he describes a patron as * one who 
encumbers a man with help.’ 


‘He 
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He is capable of the greatest application, and can undcrgti any 
ree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and wlierc his lusirl 
affections are strongly engaged. Hus Majesty‘.s uiinisCt-rs 
ht therefore securely depend on Ids doing, upon every pr«»|>«u 
ision, the utmost that could be expected from him. 'Hicy would 
him ready to vindicate such measures as tended U» pnunotr 
stability of government, and resolute and steady in carrying 
n into execution. Nor is any thing to be appreliendcd from 
supposed impetuosity of his temper, 'i'o the friends of tlu* 
g you will find him a lamb, to his enemies a lion. 

For tliese reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be a very 
i and useful member. And 1 will venture to say, the employ 
It would not be disagreeable to him; and knowing, as I do, his 
ng affection to the King, his ability to serve him in that c%i[)ac 
and the extreme ardour with which I am t'onviiuvd hv wtmiti 
age in that service, I must repeat, that I wisii most heartily 
him in the House. 

If you think this worthy of attention, yf)U will lu‘ phsised in 
e a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to I,ord Noith. H 
Lordship should happily approve of it, 1 sliall have tin* 

:ion of having been, in some degree, the humhh* instrument ot 
ng my country, in my opinion, a very csscaUial sta vi(*e. I kmnv 
r good-nature, and your zeal for llie piiblick vv('lfarf% will plr.id 
excuse for giving you this trouble, I am, with the greatest 
3ect, Sir, 

'Your most obedient and humble servant, 

. ‘WnaaAM SruAitAN*/ 

* New-street, 
larch 30,1771.’ 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual; hut 
V, or for what reason, can only be ctmjectured. It is 
: to be believed that Mr. Strahan would have apjdied, 
^ess Johnson had approved of it, I never heard him 
ntion the subject; but at a later periotl of \m life, when 
Joshua Reynolds told him that Mr, Hdnmnd Burke 
i said, that if he had come early into Barliainent* he 
tainly would have been the greatest speaker that wvt 
s there, Johnson exclaimed,'! should like to try my hand 
w. 

:t has been much agitated among his friends aiul otlu-r-., 

uhethrr 
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Johnson as a debater. 


[A.B. 1771. 


whether he would have been a powerful speaker in Parlia¬ 
ment, had he been brought in when advanced in life. I am 
inclined to think that his extensive knowledge, his quick¬ 
ness and force of mind, his vivacity and richness of expres¬ 
sion, his wit and humour, and above all his poignancy of 
sarcasm, would have had great effect in a popular assembly; 
and that the magnitude of his figure, and striking peculiar¬ 
ity of his manner, would have aided the effect. But I re¬ 
member it was observed by Mr. Flood, that Johnson, having 
been long used to sententious brevity and the short flights 
of conversation, might have failed in that continued and 
expanded kind of argument, which is requisite in. stating 
complicated matters in publick speaking; and as a proof of 
this he mentioned the supposed speeches in Parliament 
written by him for the magazine, none of which, in his 
opinion, were at all like real debates. The opinion of one 
who was himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to 
have great weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, 
who mentioned that Johnson had told him that he had 
several* times tried to speak in the Society of Arts and 
Sciences, but ‘had found he could not get on.’ From Mr. 
William Gerrard Hamilton I have heard that Johnson, when 
observing to him that it was prudent for a man who had 
not been accustomed to speak in publick, to begin his 
speech in as simple a manner as possible, acknowledged 
that he rose in that society to deliver a speech which he 
had prepared; ‘ but, (said he,) all my flowers of oratory for¬ 
sook me.’ I however cannot help wishing, that he had 
‘tried his hand’ in Parliament; and I wonder that ministry 
did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too 
long discontinued:— 

‘To Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, April i8, 1771, 

‘My Dear Sir, 

‘I can now fully understand those intervals of silence in 
your correspondence with me, which have often given me anxiety 
and uneasiness; for although I am conscious that my veneration 

and 
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Boswell a married man. 


. love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least abated, yci I have 
^rred for almost a year and a half to write to him.’ , , . 


n the subsequent part of this letter, I j.jave hini an ac- 
int of my comfortable life as a married man\ and a 
yer in practice at the Scotch bar; invited him to Scot- 
d, and promised to attend him to the I Highlands, and 
brides. 

‘To James Bosweij., Ksq. 

Dear Sir, 

'If you are now able to comprehend that I might negU'td to 
:e without diminution of affection, you have taught nu% likewise, 
I that neglect may be uneasily felt without resentnu‘u1. 1 wishetl 
your letter a long time, and when it came, it ainj)]y rts'oiuprnsed 
delay. I never was so much pleased as now with your aretmul 
/■ourself; and sincerely hope, that between publit‘k business, im 
ving studies, and domcstick pleasures, neilhtr iu<*lan( lu«Jv uui 
rice will find any j^lace for entrance. Wjmlevm- pliihrsopjjy may 
ermine of material nature, it is certainly true of intelh^ctual nat 
, that it abho 7 ‘s a vacuum: our minds eannot la* i‘inpty , and i'vil 
break in upon them, if they are not preajeeupietl by gnntl. 
dear Sir, mind your studies, mind your business, make your 
{ happy, and be a good Christian. After this, 

-- iristit'ux7H d mdus 

Trades Teote/^us in marc Creiieum 
Portare veniis ^ ” 


Boswell married his cousin Margaret Montgornerti* cm Nr»v, 

On the same day his father married for llu* seeniul tune. X 
for 1769, p. 615. Boswell, in his Letter to the tW^te of Md/amt 
55), published in 1785, describes Ins wife as *u trm» J/ouLumafe 
)m I esteem, whom I love, after fifteen years, as cm the day whrii 
gave me her hand.* See his J/ebr/des, Aug. 14, 1773. 

' Musis amicus, tristitiam et rnetu.s 
Tradam, &c. 

While in the Muse's friendship hlest. 

Nor fear, nor grief, shall break my rest ,* 

Bear them, ye vagrant winds, away, 

And drown them in the Cretan Sea.* 

pRANtu.s. Horace, (Ktes, i. t. 

^ • If 
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JohnsofCs portrait. 


[a.B. 1771. 


‘ If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, Siveper\'^ 
&c., whether we climb the Highlands, or are tost among the Heb* 
rides ; and I hope the time will come when we may try our powers 
both with cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord Elibank'*, I 
know not why; perhaps by my own fault. I am this day going 
into Staffordshire and Derbyshire for six weeks 
‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate, 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, June 20, 1771. 

‘To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-fields. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘When I came to Lichfield, I found that my portrait^ had 
been much visited, and much admired. Every man has a lurking 
wish to appear considerable in his native place, and I was pleased 
with the dignity conferred by such a testimony of your regard. 

‘ Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, Sir, your most 
obliged 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

' Ashboum in Derbyshire, 

July 17, 1771. 

‘ Compliments to Miss Reynolds.’ 

^ Horace. Odes, i. 22, 5. 

* Lord Elibank wrote to Boswell two years later:—‘ Old as I am, I 
shall be glad to go five hundred miles to enjoy a day of Mr. Johnson’s 
company.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, under date of Sept. 12, 1773. See ik 
Nov. 10, andj^asi, April 5, 1776. 

® Goldsmith wrote to Langton on Sept. 7, 1771:—‘Johnson has 
been down upon a visit to a country parson, Doctor Taylor, and is 
returned to his old haunts at Mrs. Thrale’s.’ Goldsmith’s Mis£. 
IVor^s, 1. 93. 

* While Miss Burney was examining a likeness of Johnson, ‘he no 
sooner discerned it than he began see-sawing for a moment or two in 
silence; and then, with a ludicrous half-laugh, peeping over her shoul¬ 
der, he called out:—“Ah, ha! Sam Johnson! I see thee!—and an 
ugly dog thou art!’*’ Me7noirs of Dr, Bur7tey, ii. 180. In another 
passage (p. 197), after describing ‘ the kindness that irradiated his aus¬ 
tere and studious features into the most pleased and pleasing benig¬ 
nity,’ as he welcomed her and her father to his house, she adds that 

‘To 
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‘To Dr. Johnson. 


'Edinburj^b, July 27, 


My Dear Sir, 

‘The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie^ Professor of Moral I iu< 
iphy at Aberdeen, is desirous of bcin^^ introduced to your :u 
intance. His genius and learning, and labours in the st'rvu'e 
irtue and religion, render him very worthy of it; and as he 1ms 
gh esteem of your character, I hope you will give him a favour 
i reception. I ever am, &c. 

‘Jamks Boswki.i,. 


‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Lanoton, nf.au Sm.snv, 
Lincolnshire. 

Dear Sir, 

‘I am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derhyshirt', 
i last letter mentions two others which you liavt* wrinen to me 
:e you received my pamphlet. Of these two I never li;id biit 
, in which you mentioned a design of visiting Sc^ollaud, and. by 
sequence, put my journey to T.angton out of my thought*.. My 
imer wanderings are now over, and I am engaging in a very 
It work, the revi.sion of \\\y DldkwaryY; from whieh I know ma, 
iresent, how to get loose. 

[f you have observed, or been told, any errours (jr omissitiUH, 
will do me a great favour l)y letting me know them. 

Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and her.self. Ladle** 
have these tricks. I'lie Queen and Mrs. 'I'hrulc*, both lathe** 
xperience, yet both missed their reckoning this .summer. I 
3, a few months will reconipence your uneasiness. 

?lease to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the luaunir of 
invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have 
ngaged myself. In the mean time I .shall hope ia hear often 
er Ladyship, and every day l)etter news atul better, till I hear 

dy who was present often cxclaimetk 'Why did not Sir Joshua 
nolds paint Dr. Johnson when lie was .speaking it> Dr. Burney t»r 
ou ?’ 

'Johnson/wrote Beattie from London on Sept. 8 of this year. Buts 
I greatly misrepresented. I have passed s<*verai entire tlays witlt 
and found him extremely agreeable/ Beatties /j/(\ etk 

JO. 

He was preparing the fourth edition. See posi March 2,1. 177.\ 

that 
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that you have both the happiness, which to both is very sincerely 
wished, by, Sir, 


*Aug. 29,1771/ 


‘ Your most affectionate, and 

‘ Most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his last 
letter, and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie ; informing 
him that I had been at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts 
of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year, we observe tliat he was 
better than usual, both in body and mind, and better satis¬ 
fied with the regularity of his conduct \ But he is still ‘ try¬ 
ing his ways" ’ too rigorously. He charges himself with not 
rising early enough; yet he mentions what was surely a suf¬ 
ficient excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty seriously 
required, as he all his life appears to have thought it. ‘ One 
great hindrance is want of rest; my nocturnal complaints 
grow less troublesome towards morning; and I am tempted 
to repair the deficiencies of the night".’ Alasl how hard 
would it be if this indulgence were to be imputed to a sick 
man as a crime. In his retrospect on the following Easter- 
Eve, he says, ‘ When I review the last year, I am able to 
recollect so little done, that shame and sorrow, though per¬ 
haps too weakly, come upon me.’ Had he been judging of 
any one else in the same circumstances, how clear would he 
have been on the favourable side. How very difficult, and 
in my opinion almost constitutionally impossible it was for 
him to be raised early, even by the strongest resolutions, 


^ ‘Sept 18,1771, 9 at night. I am now come to my sixty-third year. 
For the last year 1 htive been slowly recovering both from the violence 
of my last illness, and, I think, from the general disease of my life:,,. 
some advances I hope have been made towards regularity. I have 
missed church since Easter only two Sundays.... But indolence and 
indifference has [sic] been neither conquered nor opposed.' Pr, and 
Med, p. 104. 

^ ‘ Let us search and try our ways.' Lamentations^ iii. 40, 

® Pr, and Med, p. loi [105]. Boswell. 


appears 
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Sir Joseph Banks's goat 165 


Dears from a note in one of his little paper-books, (w'<*n 
ling words arranged for his Dieikmaryi) written, I snp 
;e, about 1753 : ^ I do not remember that since I left ( 
d I ever rose early by mere choice, but once or Iwict* at 
iai, and two or three times for The Rambleri I think he 
1 fair ground enough to have cpiictcd his niintl <in this 
)ject, by concluding that he was physically incapalde tjf 
at is at best but a commodious regulation, 
n 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an authour*; Init 
vill be found from the various evidences which I shall 
ig together that his mind was acute, lively, and vigorou.s. 


Dear Sir, 


‘To Sir Joshua Rf.ynolos. 


‘Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, wlio.se plaa* rjf rrsidt'nre* 
3 not know, this note, which I have sent open, tliat, if you pItM'.r. 
L may read it. 

When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

* Your most hum])Ie .stu’vani, 

Feb. 27,1772.’ SA.^J, Jonxstix. 


Sir, 


‘To Jo.sEini Banks, Ksg. 

‘^Ferpeiua amhitet bis fernl pnmia hutis 
Bkc habd altrici Capra secunda Jovis^, 


‘I return thanks to you and to Dr. Solaiuler for the (thsuaur 

Boswell forgets the fourth editiou of hi.s DMiomrv, 

1771 ii. 163), wrote to Lungton I u,,, engagiuK i« u v.-ry 

at work, the revision of my Diclionary' In /*/•, ttnU ,M, J. n. j ,• > „ 
iter, 1773, as he ‘ reviews the lust year,' he rrcor.ls; 'Of the aprinL. 
summer I reincmber that I was ahlc in tliosc svasous to i-xaminr 
1 improve ray Dictionary, was seldom wilhhelil from the w rk 
by my own unwillingness.’ 

Thus translated by a friend 

‘In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove. 

This Goat, who twice the world hud traversed roiuitl. 
Deserving both her master’s care and love, 

Base and perpetual pasture now luus found'.' 



Iluswi i t, 
whah 
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which I received in yesterday’s conversation. I could not recollect 
a motto for your Goat, but have given her one. You, Sir, may per¬ 
haps have an epick poem from some happier pen than, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

'Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

Feb. 27, 1772.’ 


‘To Dr. Johnson. 

‘My Dear Sir, 

‘ It is hard that I cannot prevail on you to write to me oft- 
ener. But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from you 
a private correspondence with any regularity. I must, therefore, 
look upon you as a fountain of wisdom, from whence few rills are 
communicated to a distance, and which must be approached at its 
source, to partake fully of its virtues. 

* # # # 

‘ I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an appeal 
from the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster 
in Scotland was, by a court of inferiour jurisdiction, deprived of 
his office, for being somewhat severe in the chastisement of his 
scholars\ The Court of Session, considering it to be dangerous 
to the interest of learning and education, to lessen the dignity of 
teachers, and make them afraid of too indulgent parents, instigated 
by the complaints of their children, restored him. His enemies 
have appealed to the House of Lords, though the salary is only 
twenty pounds a year. I was Counsel for him here. I hope there 
will be little fear of a reversal; but I must beg to have your aid 
in my plan of supporting the decree. It is a general question, and 
not a point of particular law. 

******** 

‘ I am, &c., 

‘James Boswell,’ 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad; and 
still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I think 

^ Cockburn {Life of Jeffrey y i. 4) says that the High School of Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1781, 'was cursed by two under masters, whose atrocities 
young men cannot be made to believe, but old men cannot forget, 
and the criminal law would not now endure.’ 


nothing 
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hing more likely to make your life pass happily away, than that 
isciousness of your own value, which eminence in your prolcssinn 
I certainly confer. If I can give you any collateral iu*lp, I hope 
i do not suspect that it will be wanting. My kindness fnr ynu 
> neither the merit of singular virtue, nor the reproach singular 
judice. Whether to love you be right or wrong, I have many 
my side: Mrs. Thrale loves you, and Mrs. Williams loves yon, 
i what would have inclined me to love you, if I luid been lunUral 
'ore, you are a great favourite of Dr. llcattic. 

Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, l)Ut that las lady 
ts him out of my head; she is a very lovely wonuuv. 

■The ejection which you come hither to oppo.se, n[>ptsir.s very 
lel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I .should tiiiuk there* eoultl 
t be much doubt of your success. 

^ My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovercsl. I ludieve 
is held, that men do not recover very fust after ilnvvsvtnv. I 
pe yet to see Beattie’s College ; and have not given up tin* west 
a voyage. But however all this may be or not, let us try tn make 
ch other happy when we meet, and not refer our |)I{*asure tn di-, 
It times or distant places. 

‘How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady ? I Impr 
see her some time, and till then sliall be ghul to hear of her. 

‘I am, dear Sir, <!ve, 


'March 15, 1772.’ 


‘Sam. Joiixnon/ 


To Bennict Lanoton, Ds(j., near Sniusiiv, Lixrni.xMnaK 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘I congratulate you and Lady Rollies' on your little m.iii, 
d hope you will all be many years liajjpy logctluT. 

‘Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the j..y i.f lir-r family, 
le this day called her aunt Langton to receive the .sacrament with 
X, and made me talk yesterday on siieh .subjects its .suit her con 
tion. It will probably be her viaiicum. 1 surely need not men 
m again that she wishes to see her inotlier, 1 am, Sir. 

‘ Your most humble .servant, 

‘March 14,1772.’ ‘ Sa.M. Jnit.Sfat.v,’ 

On the 2ist of March, I was haiipy to find iny.sclf ajjatn 

Mr.Xangton married the Countess Downgerof Roihe.s, liu.swii t. 

in 
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in my friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquaint 
ance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home\ Dr. 
Johnson received me with a hearty welcome ; saying, ^ I am 
glad you are come, and glad you are come upon such an 
errand(alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster.) BOS¬ 
WELL. *• I hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very 
delicate matter to intei'fere between a master and his schol- 
ars: nor do I see how you can fix the degree of severity that 
a master may use.’ J OHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, till you can fix 
the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you 
cannot fix the degree of severity of the master. Severity 
must be continued until obstinacy be subdued, and negli¬ 
gence be cured.’ He mentioned the severity of Hunter, his 
own master^. ‘ Sir, (said I,) Hunter is a Scotch name: so it 
should seem this schoolmaster who beat you so severely was 
a Scotchman. I can now account for your prejudice against 
the Scotch.' JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, he was not Scotch ; and abat¬ 
ing his brutality, he was a very good master 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, The Fake 
Alarm, and Thoughts concerning FalklancVs Islands, JOHN¬ 
SON, ^ Well, Sir, which of them did you think the best?’ 
Boswell. ‘I liked the second best.’ JOHNSON. ^Why, 
Sir, I liked the first best; and Beattie liked the first best. 
Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, that is 
worth all the fire of the second.’ BOSWELL. ‘ Pray, Sir, is 
it true that Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got 
two hundred a year in addition to your pension?’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘No, Sir. Except what I had from the bookseller,I 


^ From school. See ante, ii. 71. ^ See ante, 1. 51. 

^ Johnson used to say that schoolmasters were worse than the Egyp¬ 
tian task-masters of old. "No boy,’ says he, ‘ is sure any day he goes 
to school to escape a whipping. How can the schoolm.aster tell what 
the boy has really forgotten, and what he has neglected to learn ?’ 
Johnson’s Works (1787), xi. 209. "I rejoice,’ writes J. S. Mill [Auto, 
p. 53), * in the decline of the old, brutal, and tyrannical system of teach¬ 
ing, which, however, did succeed in enforcing habits of application; 
but the new, as it seems to me, is training up a race of men who will 
be incapable of doing anything which is disagreeable to them.’ 


did 
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not get a farthing by them’. And, between \'<ui .uid 
,I believe Lord North i.s no friend to me.’ Hi ),s\vi-:i.l.. 
owso. Sir?’ Johnson. ‘ Why, Sir, you cannot aeeminl 
the fancies of men. Well, how does Lord IClibank? and 

V does Lord Monboddo?’ Bo.sWKf.I.. ‘Very well, Sir. 
rd Monboddo still maintains the superiority of the .s.iv- 
: life".’ Johnson. ‘What .strange narrowne.ss of mind 

V is that, to think the things we have not known, are 
ter than the things which we have known.’ Hnswid.l.. 
'hy, Sir, that is a common prejudice.’ Johnsii.n. ‘ Ves, 

, but a common prejudice .should not be found in one 
ose trade it is to rectify ciTOur.’ 

gentleman having come in who was to go as a mate in 
ship along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. JoIm» 

L asked what were the names of the ships destined fiir the 
sedition. The gentleman answered, tliey were niiee to 
called the Drake and the Ralegh, but now they wme to 
called the Re.solution and the Adventure’. jmi.N.sc i\. 
uch better; forbad the Ralegh' returned without going 
ind the world, it would have been ridiculous. To ’givt’ 
.m the names of the Drake and thcr RaU‘gh was hiving .t 
p for satire.’ Boswuu.. ‘Had not you some de.sire to Jo, 
m this expedition. Sir?’ Johnson. ‘ Why yes, but I soo'u 
1 it aside. Sir, there is very little of in'tellc’Ctual. in the 
rse. Besides, I see but at a small distance. .So it w.i*. not 
.-th my while to go to .see birds fly, which I should not h.ive 
n fly; and fishes swim, which I should not have si-en suini.' 

The ship in which Mr. Banks and Dr. .Si.Inncler w.-Ve'’iolKm'''rIulr,! 
the Endeavour. It was, they .said, unlit for tli<- vovage. The Ad- 
dty altered it in such a way as to rentier it log-heavv. ti w is 
rly overset on pmg down the rivt-r. Tlien it was reiulered ..afr 
restoring it to its former condition. Wlien the ...xplurers r.ii-.ed 
r former objections, they were tokl to take it or none. . AW 
108. See also Boswell 9 ,lIebH<ia, Oct. i«, 1773, 

■U CROK1..R. Johnson had written Dmke'.s/.//e, and therefor,- 
■t have had it well in mind that it was Drake wl.o went round dn- 
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The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left 
the room for some time, a debate arose between the Rever¬ 
end Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander were entitled to any share of glory from 
their expedition. When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I told 
him the subject of their dispute. JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, it 
was properly for botany that they went out: I believe they 
thought only of culling of simples'.' 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. ^ Sir, (said 
he,) I should thsink yott. We all love Beattie. Mrs. Thrale 
says, if ever she has another husband, she’ll have Beattie. 
He sunk upon us^ that he was married ; else we should have 

^ Romeo and Jtdiet, act v. sc. i. 

^To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘My dear Sir, ‘Edinburgh,May 3,1792. 

‘As I suppose your great work will soon be reprinted, I beg leave 
to trouble you with a remark on a passage of it, in which I am a little 
misrepresented. Be not alarmed; the misrepresentation is not im¬ 
putable to you. Not having the book at hand, I cannot specify the 
page, but I suppose you will easily find it. Dr. Johnson says, speak¬ 
ing of Mrs. Thrale’s family, “ Dr. Beattie su7ik tipo7t us tliat he was 
married, or words to that purpose.” I am not sure that I understand 
simk upon which is a very uncommon phrase, but it seems to me to 
imply, (and others, I find, have understood it in the same sense,) Hu- 
diously concealed from us his bemg married. Now, Sir, this was by no 
means the case. I could have no motive to conceal a circumstance, 
of which I never was nor can be ashamed ; and of which E>r. Johnson 
seemed to think, when he afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Beattie, that I had, as was true, reason to be proud. So far was I 
from concealing her, that my wife had at that time almost as numer¬ 
ous an acquaintance in London as I had myself; and was, not very 
long after, kindly invited and elegantly entertained at Streatham by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 

‘ My request, therefore, is, that you would rectify this matter in your 
new edition. You are at liberty to make what use you please of this 
letter. 

‘My best wishes ever attend you and your family. Believe me to 
be, with the utmost regard and esteem, dear Sir, 

‘Your obliged and affectionate humble servant, J. Beattie.’ 

I have, from my respect for my friend Dr. Beattie, and regard to his 

shewn 
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wn his lady more civilities. She is a very fine W(uuari, 
t how can you shew civilities to a non-entity ? I did not 
.ik he had been married. Nay, I did not think about it 
j way or other; but he did not tell us of his lady till Intel 
ie then spoke of St Kilda’, the most remote of the 1 leb^ 
2S. I told him, I thought of buying it. JoilNSON. ^ Pray 
Sir. We will go and pass a winter amid the blasts there, 
i shall have fine fish, and we will take some dried tongues 
h us, and some books. We will have a strong Iniill ves« 
and some Orkney men to navigate her. We must build 
olerable house: but we may carry with us a wcHulen house 
dy made, and requiring nothing but to be put up. (’on¬ 
er, Sir, by buying St. Kilcla, you may ket'p the petiple 
m falling into worse hands. We must givt' them a eltrr- 
man, and he shall be one of Beattie's clioosing. Ih' slial! 
educated at Marischal College. I’ll be your Lord Chan- 
lor, or what you please.' BosWKi.L. ‘Are ytni stuhms, 

, in advising me to buy St. Kilcla? for if you should at!vise 
: to go to Japan, I believe I should do il/ jniiNsux, 
^hy yes, Sir, I am serious.' Bo.sWKiJ.. ‘Why then. Lll 
: what can be done,’ 

[ gave him an account of the two parties in tin* CInnrh 
Scotland, those for supporting the rights of patrons, imh'™ 
ident of the people, and those against it. joUNStev. ' It 
)uld be settled one way or other. I cannot wish wt*ll tu 
)opular election of the clergy, when I eonsidtu* that it 
:asions such animosities, such unworthy courting the 


reme sensibility, inserted the foregoing tetter, tluuigh I i nnn^i hm 
nder at his considering as any imputation a plirust* tHimmonly \em\ 
ong the best friends. Bo.swkll. Mr. Croker .say.s there was a vmfiv 
^the‘extrcme sensibility.’^ ‘Dr.Ikaltie wa.s eonst^iou.H limt there 
3 something that might give a colour to siu'h uu irnfuiluiinn. It 
;ame known, shortly after the date of thi.s letter, that the uiirul nt 
s, Beattie had become deranged/ Beattie would have* found In 
msons Dicti07iary an explanation of sunk upon us * sink. lU 
press; to conceall ^f sent with ready money to buy unvthine. 
1 you happen to be out of pocket, sink the money and take up the 
)ds on account/ Swift’s Rules to Sc7-%HiHts^ IVorks. viii. isn 
bee a7ite, i. 521. 
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people, such slanders between the contending parties, 
other disadvantages. It is enough to allow the peoph 
remonstrate against the nomination of a minister for s 
reasons.’ (I suppose he meant heresy or immorality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, ai^d asked me to re1 
to him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a stor 
second sight ^ which happened in Wales where she was b 
He listened to it very attentively, and said he should be i 
to have some instances of that faculty well authentica 
His elevated wish for more and more evidence for spirit 
opposition to the groveling belief of materialism, led hir 
a love of such mysterious disquisitions. He again® ju 
observed, that we could have no certainty of the truth o 
pernatural appearances, unless something was told us w 
we could not know by ordinary means, or something c 
which could not be done but by supernatural power; 
Pharaoh in reason and justice required such evidence 1 
Moses; nay, that our Saviour said, ‘ If I had not done an¬ 
them the works which none other man did, they had not 
sink’ He had said in the morning, that Macaulay’s//ij 
of St. Kildiiy was very well written, except some fopj 
about liberty and slavery. I mentioned to him that Ma 
lay told me, he was advised to leave out of his book 
wonderful story that upon the approach of a stranger al: 
inhabitants catch cold^; but that it had been so well aut 
ticated, he determined to retain it. JOHNSON. ^ Sir, to L 
things out of a book, merely because people tell you 1 
will not be believed, is meanness. Macaulay acted with r 
magnanimity.’ 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how 1 
difference there was in essential matters between ours an 
Johnson. 'True, Sir; all denominations of Christians 1 

' See ante, ii. 12. 

^ St(t;post, April 15,1778, note, and June 12, 1784. 

^ See ante, i. 469. 

^ St.John, XV, 24. 

® See note, p. 58 of this volume. Boswell. 

re 
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ly little difference in point of doctrine, thoujirh they nuiy 
)T widely in external forms. There Is a pro(li|4'i<ms tlih 
nee between the external form of one of your rivsh)"!!*- 
churches in Scotland, and a church in Italy; yet the 
:rine taught is essentially the same ‘7 
mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articlcs^ JoiIKSoX. ‘ It 
soon thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys at 
University subscribe to what they do not understaiuU; 
they ought to consider, that our Universities were found- 
:o bring up members for the Church of Kngland, and we 
3t not supply our enemies with arms from our arsenaL 
Sir, the meaning of subscribing is, not that tluy fidly 
lerstand all the articles, but that they will adluTe to llu' 
irch of EnglandNow take it in this way. and suj)|m*s(* 
t they should only subscribe their adheiviua* (o t lu' (‘luu iii 
England, there would be still the same diilienll}*; for still 
young men would be subscribing to whal they do mU 
lerstand. For if you should ask them, what do you iu«*au 
the Church of England? Do you kiujw in what it diitrrs 

See ii. 121. 

The petition was presented on F(d). 6 of this ytw, Hy a uiajuriiy 
17 to 71 leave was refused for it to he up. /‘a//. //A/, avit. 

-297, Gibbon, in a letter dated Fel). H, 1772 {.l/Av. ii. 74i. 

gratulates Mr. liolroyd ‘on tluj late victory tjf our dear niauuua. 
Church of England. She had, last Thur.sflay, 71 irla-llioHs num, 

> pretended to set aside her will on ucecnuit u[ insutiicyj but 417 
thy champions, headed by Lord North, Burke, and Charles 
igh they allowed the thirty-nine dauses of her testament were 
ird and unreasonable, supported the validity of it with irirunte 
lour. By the by, Charles Fox prepared hirnstdf fcjr that holy war 
massing twenty-two hours in the ])iou8 exerd.se of lur/urd ; his de»« 
on cost him only about ^500 per hour™-^in all. i.euMK Het^ 

I s Hebrides, Aug. 19, 1773. 

‘Lord George Germaync,’ writes Ilonioe WalfKik*. tliat lir 
idered the House did not take some steps t»n this subject with 
ird to the Universities, where boy.s were nuifh* to .Nubseribr tin* 
icles without reading them-a scandalous abuse/ hunuii e/ the 
pt of George Ilf i, 11. 

See ante, ii. 119. 

from 
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from the Presbyterian Church? from the Romish Church? 
from the Greek Church? from the Coptick Church? they 
could not tell you. So, Sir, it comes to the same thing? 
Boswell. 'But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the 
Bible'?' Johnson. 'Why no, Sir; for all sects will sub¬ 
scribe the Bible; nay, the Mahometans will subscribe the 
Bible; for the Mahometans acknowledge jESUS CHRIST, as 
well as Moses, but maintain that GOD sent Mahomet as a 
still greater prophet than either.’ 

I mentioned the motion which had been made in the 
House of Commons, to abolish the fast of the 30th of Jan¬ 
uary Johnson. 'Why, Sir, I could have wished that it 
had been a temporary act, perhaps, to have expired with the 
century. I am against abolishing it; because that would be 
declaring it wrong to establish it; but I should have no ob¬ 
jection to make an act, continuing it for another century, 
and then letting it expire.’ 


^ Burke had thus answered Boswell’s proposal:—'What is that 
Scripture to which they are content to subscribe ? The Bible is a 
vast collection of different treatises; a man who holds the divine au¬ 
thority of one may consider the other as merely human. Therefore, 
to ascertain Scripture you must have one Article more, and you must 
define what that Scripture is which you mean to teach/ J^art. I/tst, 
xvii. 284. 

^ Dr. Nowell (^ost, June ii, 1784) had this year preached the fast 
sermon before the Plouse of Commons on Jan. 30, the anniversary of 
the execution of Charles I, and received the usual vote of thanks. 
P«r/. Hist, xvii. 245. On Feb. 25 the entry of the vote was, without a 
division, ordered to be expunged. On the publication of the sermon 
it had been seen that Nowell had asserted that George III was en¬ 
dued with the same virtues as Charles I, and that the members of the 
House were the descendants of those who had opposed that King. Ib, 
p. 313, QXid Ann, xv. 79. On March 2, Mr. Montague moved for 

leave to bring in a bill to abolish the fast, but it was refused by 125 to 
97. Part, Hist. xvii. The fast was abolished in 1859—thirteen 
years within the century that Johnson was ready to allow it. ' It is 
remarkable,’writes Horace Walpole, ‘that George III had never from 
the beginning of his reign gone to church on the 30th of January, 
whereas George II always did.’ Journal of the Rezg7t ojT George ///, 
i. 4 L 


He 
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e disapproved of the Royal Marriai^c Bill; * Bcc:utst^ 
, he,) I would not have the people think that the valitliiy 
arriage depends on the will of man, or that the right of 
ng depends on the will of man. I should not have betm 
Qst making the marriage of any of the royal family without 
approbation of King and Parliament,highly criminal'/ 

. the morning we had talked of old families, and the 
ect due to them. JOHNSON. 'Sir, you have a riglit t(J 
kind of respect, and arc arguing for yourself. I am fc^r 
)orting the principle, and am disinterested in doing it, as 
ve no such rightBosWELL. 'Why, Sir, it is one more 
;ement to a man to do well' JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir, and 
a matter of opinion, very necessary to kcej) society to- 
.er. What is it but opinion, by which we have a rc'spt'ct 
authority, that prevents us, who arc the ral)l)It\ from 

This passage puzzled Mr, Crokcr and Mn Lo('khart. 'I'he 
extract from the Genf,Ma^q\ for Feb. 1772, p. tlunvvs lij^dif 
Lson's meaning:—'This, say the op|)OHt‘rs of tlu‘ fiill, is puninp, it 
le King's power to change the order of suef'ession, as he may Inr 
prevent, if he is so minded, the elder brauehes of the fatuilv tOMn 
ying, and therefore may establish the sureession in the* yuungc'r. 
his as it may, is it not, in fact, converting th(‘ lH)ly instittitir^n tif 
iage into a mere state contract.^’ See id.so the Ih’oU'si tif hittr- 
of the peers in Pari. Hist xvii. 39f, and /tost April 1 ^ | Inr > 

Valpole ends his account of the Marriage Hill by saying : * I'lmn 
n three weeks were the Thirty-nifie Articles allirintsl and the 
Testament deserted.’ Journal of I ho 0 ////. i. r/. 

carelessly this Act was drawn was shown hy Lord icirinn, wUvn 
rney-General, in the case of the marriage of tin? Dukt* of Sussex 
idy Augusta Murray. 'Lord Thurlow said to fue angrily at ttte 
^Council, “Sir, why have you not pro.secuted under tlie Art of 
ament all the parties concerned in this ahominatde tnarriuge ?*' 
hich I answered, “That it was a very diflleult biusinesH tci profit*- 
-that the Act had been drawn by Lord Man.slielcl aiul Mr, Allar^ 
raural Thurlow, and Mr. Solicitor^fJeneral Wedderhunie. and 
:kdy they had made all parties i)reHent at tin* marriage guilty of 
y; and as nobody could prove tlie marriage exe(*[)t a perH<m who 
Deen px*esent at it, there could be no pro.secutioti, ht'cause ludHulv 
:nt could be compelled to be a witness.*^ Tliis put an end to the 
er. X wiss s Eldoit, i. 234. 

\^&post, May 9,1773, and May 13,1778. 

risirijf 
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rising up and pulling down you who are gentlemen from your 
places, and saying ^‘We will be gentlemen in our turn’'? 
Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much more easily 
granted to a man whose father has had it, than to an up¬ 
start ^ and so Society is more easily supported/ BOSWELL* 

* Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by the respect belonging to 
office, as among the Romans, where the dress, the toga^ in¬ 
spired reverence/ JOHNSON. ‘Why, we know very little i 
about the Romans. But, surely, it is much easier to respect 
a man who has always had respect, than to respect a man \ 

who we know was last year no better than ourselves, and \ 

will be no better next year. In republicks there is not a 
respect for authority, but a fear of power.' BOSWELL. ‘At : 

present. Sir, I think riches seem to gain most respect/ JOHN- I 

SON. ‘ No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; they only : 

procure external attention. A very rich man, from low be¬ 
ginnings, may buy his election in a borough; but, mteris \ 

paribus^ a man of family will be preferred. People will prc- ^ 

fer a man for whose father their fathers have voted, though j 

they should get no more money, or even less. That shows ; 

that the respect for family is not merely fanciful, but has an ^ 

actual operation. If gentlemen of family would allow the 
rich upstarts to spend their money profusely, which they arc 
ready enough to do, and not vie with them in expence, the j 

upstarts would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen would \ 

remain: but if the gentlemen will vie in expence with the j 

upstarts, which is very foolish, they must be ruined.’ 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend 
of mine in Scotland^; observing, at the same time, that some ^ 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 25, 1773, where Johnson, discussing 
the same question, says:—‘ There is generally a scoiindrelzs^n about a 
low man.’ 

^ Mackintosh told Mr. Croker that this friend was Mr. Cullen, after¬ 
wards a judge by the name of Lord Cullen. In BoyivcUiana (pp. 
250-2), Boswell mentions him thrice, and always as 'Cullen the mim- 
ick.’ His manner, he says, was wretched, and his physiognomy worse 
than Wilkes’s. Dr. A. Carlyle {Atcio. p. 268) says that ' Cullen pos¬ 
sessed the talent of mimicry beyond all mankind; for his was not 

people 
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j. Q3j xvizrruLKfy. 

J0.™«». 'Why. Sir. 

making a very mean use of a man s powers. But t. Ik 
, od mimick, mquires great powers; p-eat -u -es. c 
ovation, great retention of what is observed. » h' • 
icy of organs, to represent what is observed. I uin 

a lady of quality in this town, Lady.." 

a wonderful mimick, and used to make me laugh immod- 
dy. I have heard she is now gone mad. RosW t-.i.l.. 
s amazing how a mimick can not only give you the gest- 
and voice of a person whom he represents; but i-ven 
t a person would say on any particular siibjott^ JcUlX« 
' Why, Sir, you are to consider that the nianiua* anti 
s particular phrases of a person do much to impress jam 
an idea of him, and you arc not sure that lu* wuultl say 
t the mimick says in his character.' BosWM.n. ‘ 1 tion t 
k Footed a good mimick, Sir.' Johnson. ‘No,Sir; 
ations are not like. He gives you something difftavnt 
i himself, but not the character which he means to as^ 
e. He goes out of himself, without gn)ing into tglun 
)le. He cannot take off any person unktss he is sltnngK 
ced, such as George l^'aulkncrlie is likt: a paintin’, 
can draw the portrait of a man who has a wtn\ upon his 
and who, therefore, is easily known. If a man hop% 
I one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg*. Hut he has not 


y an exact imitation of voice and manner of speaking, hut a jHn’ ' 
ixhibition of every man’s manner of thinking ori every subieti. 
le mentions two striking instances of this, 

^Q,psty May 15,1776. 

The prince of Dublin printers,’ as Swift called lilm. Swift s 
?.s (1803), xviii. 288. He was taken otT by Foote under the ruime 
ter Paragraph, in The OratorSy the piect^ in wliieh he laid ineuul 
ce off Johnson {antCy ii. 109). ‘ Faulkner consoled hlmnelf (|Kmfh 
is prosecution of the libeller) by printing the libel, uml mdUng it 
extensively.’ Forster’s i. 287. See Bimwcdr^ //c/r/« 

.ug. 29. 

aulkner had lost one of his legs. * When Foote hud his uceldertt 
ii. 109), “Now I shall take oft old Faulkner indeed tf) the ltfr.“ 
he first remark he made when what he hud to sulfer wuh an • 
:ed to him.' Forster’s llssaysy ii. 400. 
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that nice discrimination which your friend seems to pc 
Foote is, however, very entertaining, with a kind of cc 
sation between wit and buffoonery 

On Monday, March 23, I found him busy, prepar 
fourth edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, c 
his original amanuenses, was writing for him. I put 1 : 
mind of a meaning of the word side, which he had om 
viz. relationship; as father’s side, mother’s side. He in; 
it. I asked him if humiliating was a good word. Fie 
he had seen it frequently used, but he did not know it 
legitimate English. Fie would not admit civili^ottio\ 
only civility‘s. With great deference to him, I tliougl 
ilization, from to civilize better in the sense opposed t' 
barity,^'^Xi civility; as it is better to have a distinct 
for each sense, than one word with two senses, which c 
is, in his way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chj 
operation. I was entertained by observing how he 
trived to send Mr. Peyton on an errand, without seem: 
degrade him. ^ Mr. Peyton,—Mr. Peyton, will you be sc 
as to take a walk to Temple-Bar ? You will there see a' 
ist’s shop; at which you will be pleased to buy for \ 


^ A writer in the Monthly Review, Ixxvi. 374 (no doubt Mi 
says:—‘A large number of friends such as Johnson, Mr. Burl 
Mr. Murphy dined at Garrick's at Chi-istmas, 1760. Foote wj 
in Dublin. It was said at table that he had been horsewhippec 
apothecary for taking him off upon the stage. “ But I wondei 
Garrick, that any man would show so much resentment to 
nobody ever thought it worth his while to quarrel with him i 
don.” “ And I am glad,” said Johnson, “ to find that the man i: 
in the world.” The anecdote was afterwards told to Foote, 
return gave out that he would in a short time produce the Cal 
literature on the stage. Being informed of this design, Johnsc 
word to Foote, that, the theatre being intended for the reforma 
vice, he would go from the boxes on the stage, and correct him 
the audience. Foote abandoned the design. No ill-will ensue 
^ See yjost, May 15, 1776, where Johnson says:—T turned I 
loose at Lichheld, my native city, that he might see for on 
civility I 
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:e of oil of vitriol; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. 
nil cost three half-pence.’ Peyton immocliatcly wt'iU, 
returned with it, and told him it co.st but a [)cnny. 
then reminded him of the schoolmaster’s cause, and pnt« 
)d to read to him the printed papcr.s concernin|»’ it. * Nt», 
(said he,) I can read quicker than I can hear.’ St) lu* 
. them to himself. 

iter he had read for some time, avc Avere interrui)ted l)y 
entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, wlu> was lut<»r to 
e young gentlemen in the city. lie told me, that there 
a very good History of Sweden, by Daline. Having at 
; time an intention of writing the history of that eoun« 
, I asked Dr. Johnson whether one might writer a lu^itory 
jweden, without going thither. ‘ Yes, Sir, (said lu*.) tjiu* 
common use.’ 

/e talked of languages. Johnson ol)served, that I.t*ibnit/ 
made some progress in a work, tracing all up 

he Hebrew. ^ Why, Sir, (said he,) you woid<l not iin.i|;im* 

: the French jour^ day, is derived from tltt; Latin aiui 
nothing is more certain; and the intermediati* steps are 
T clear. From dics^ comes diiinuts. Din is, by inaiaairaU- 
, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily confoundetl witli^i///^* 

1 the Italians form a substantive of the ablativi* of an ad ^ 
we, and thenceor, as tliey make li.giorno: which 
.^adily contracted mX.o gionr, orjourl 1 le oijservetl, th.tt 
Bohemian language was true Sdavoniek. 'Hie S\vt*de 
, it had some similarity with the (xermaiu Johnson. 
ly, Sii, to be sure, such parts of Schivonia as ctmhne with 
Tiany, will borrow German words; and sudi parts as ion 
with Tartary will borrow Tartar words.’ 

•e said, he never had it properly ascertained that the 
:ch Highlanders and the Irish understood eadi other^ 
•Id him that my cousin Colonel (kaham, of the Royal 
hlanders, whom I met at Drogheda Mold me they tlid. 


n my list of Boswell’s projected works i, -di. note n \ Imvv 
ted this. _ « Sec/^ur/, April 

Boswell visited Ireland in the summer of lyGtj. Priors (/MwuU, 
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Johnson. ‘Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, ^ 
translate the New Testament into Erse, as was done la 
at Edinburgh, when there is an Irish translation T ] 
WELL. ‘Although the Erse and Irish are both dialect 
the same language, there may be a good deal of divei 
between them, as between the different dialects in Ital> 
The Swede went away, and Mr. Johnson continued his r 
ing of the papers. I said, ‘ I am afraid, Sir, it is troubleso 
‘Why, Sir, (said he,) I do not take much delight in it; 
Ill go through it.’ 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room when 
and I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of 
cause. ‘ Sir, (said he,) the government of a schoolmast 
somewhat of the nature of military government; that i 
say, it must be arbitrary, it must be exercised by the wd 
one man, according to particular circumstances. You r 
shew some learning upon this occasion. You m\ist s] 
that a schoolmaster has a prescriptive right to beat; 
that an action of assault and battery cannot be admi 
against him, unless there is some great excess, some ba: 
ity. This man has maimed none of his boys. They ar 
left with the full exercise of their corporeal facrilties. 
our schools in England, many boys have been maimed; 
I never heard of an action against a schoolmaster on 
account. Puffendorf, I think, maintains the right of a scl 
master to beat his scholars 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Ale 
der Macdonald ^ with whom he had expressed a wish t 
acquainted. He received him very courteously. 

^ Puffendorf states that ‘ tutors and schoolmasters have a rig 
the moderate use of gentle discipline over their pupils ’—viii. 
adding, rather superfluously, Grotius’s caveat, that ‘ it shall not e: 
to a power of death.’ Croker. 

* The brother of Sir J. Macdonald, mentioned a7ite, i. 520. Jol 
visited him in the Isle of Skye. ' He had been very well pleased 
him in London, but he was dissatisfied at hearing heavy complai; 
rents racked, and the people driven to emigration.’ Boswell’s I 
des. Sept. 2,1773. He reproached him also with meanness as a h 
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• Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in Mnj^latul 
:hosen from views much inferiour to the oflice, heinjj 
en from temporary political views. JoiINSo.N’. ‘Why, 
n such a government as ouns, no man is appointed to an 
2 because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any other 
rnment; because there arc so many connexions and di‘- 
encies to be studied A despotick prince may choose 
m to an office, merely because he is the fittest for it. 
King of Prussia may do it.’ SiR A. ‘ I think. Sir, al* 

: all great lawyers, such at least as have written tiixm 
have known only law, and nothing cl.se.’ JiMl.N'.'SoN. 
y no. Sir; Judge Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote 
1 law; and yet he knew a great many other thing,s, and 
vritten upon other things. Selden too.’ SiK A. • Ver\- 
Sir; and Lord Bacon. But was not I.ord Coke a ineie 
•er?’ Johnson. ‘Why, I am afraiil he was; I)ut he 
Id have taken it very ill if you had told him .so. He 
Id have prosecuted you for .scandal.’ Ht t.swKi.i.. ’Lord 
sfield is not a mere lawyer,’ John.son, • No. .Sir, 1 
;r was in Lord Mansfield’s company; hut Lord .M.ins.. 
was distinguished at the University. Lord M.uislield. 

1 he first came to town, “drank ehami)agne with the 
” as Prior says ^ He was the frieiul of I'opt- Si k A. 
listers, I believe, are not so allusive now as they wi’re 
eily. I fancy they had le.ss law long <tgo, mu! so were 
;ed to take to abu.se, to fill up tlu: time. Now thc-y 
such a number of precedents, they have no occasion 


rd Campbell (Zzm of the Chancellors, v. 44c;) ix.ints dut pt.,! 
^nversation Mowed close on the appointmt’iu of ■ tlu; incorniH- 
Bathurst as Chancellor. ‘ Such ti conversation.' he iuhl.s. • wotihl 
sSner^s chancellorship of Lord Hardwit ke or 


But if at first ho mind.s his hits, 

And drinks champagne among the wit.s,' 


Plain truth, dear Murray, needs 
addresses him in ‘Epistle vi. Book 
1 he dedicated to him. 


Prior's < hameteon, I. ui. 
no flowers of spm h.* P.ijK- 
i.of his Imitations 0/Hot,u,. 
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for abuse.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, they had more law long 
ago than they have now. As to precedents, to be sure they 
will increase in course of time; but the more precedents 
there are, the less occasion is there for law; that is to say, 
the less occasion is there for investigating principles.’ SiR 
A. ‘ I have been correcting several Scotch accents ^ in my 
friend Boswell. I doubt. Sir, if any Scotchman ever attains 
to a perfect English pronunciation.’ JOHNSON. ^ Why, Sir, 
few of them do, because they do not persevere after acquir- 
ing a certain degree of it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt 
that they may attain to a perfect English pronunciation, if 
they will. We find how near they come to it; and certainly, 
a man who conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish accent, 
may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, when a man has got 
the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he relaxes his dili¬ 
gence, he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not to 
be disagreeable, and he no longer desires his friends to tell 
him when he is wrong; nor does he choose to be told. Sir, 
when people watch me narrowly, and I do not watch myself, 
they will find me out to be of a particular county In the 
same manner, Dunning® may be found out to be a Devon¬ 
shire man. So most Scotchmen may be found out. But, 
Sir, little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never catched 
Mallet in a Scotch accent'*; and yet Mallet, I suppose, was 
past five-and-twenty before he came to London.’ 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, 

^ See ante, i. 447. 

^ See/^?^/, March 23,1776. 

^ Afterwards Lord Ashburton. Described by Johnson (J}0$i, July 
22,1777), as ‘ Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer.’ 

^ * Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation, so as 
to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he seems inclined to disen¬ 
cumber himself from all adherences of his original, and took upon 
him to change his name from Scotch Malloch to English Mallet, with¬ 
out any imaginable reason of preference which the eye or ear can 
discover. What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his native 
country I know not, but it was remarked of him that he was the only 
Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend.’ 'Johnson’s Works, viii. 
464. See ante, i, 311, and ;post, April 28,1783. 
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having myself taken some pains to improve my pOMunu ia 
tion, by the aid of the late Mr. Love\ of Drurydane tlu-ato*, 
when he was a player at Edinburgh, and also of old Mr, 
Sheridan. Johnson said to me/Sir, your pronunciation 
not offensive.’ With this concession I was pretty well sat 
isfied; and let me give my countrymen of North«Hrit.un an 
advice not to aim at absolute perfection in this respect; tn»l 
to High English^ we arc apt to call what is far w 
moved from the ScoU/i^ but which is I)y no nuMiis AV/c 
lis/i, and makes, ^the fools who use it“,’ truly riiliculous\ 
Good English is plain, easy, and smooth in the mouth of an 
unaffected. English Gentleman. A stiuliisl and factitiuu*. 
pronunciation, which requires i)crpetual attention anti im¬ 
poses perpetual constraint, is exceedingly disjpisting'. A small 
intermixture of provincial peculiarities ma\', perhaps, have* 
an agreeable effect, as the notes of dilTerenl birds eoiu nr in 
the harmony of the grove, and please more than if they ui-u 
all exactly alike. I could name some pymtienu'n ol hr laud, 
to whom a slight proportion of the accent and reeitativr 
that country is an advantage. The same (jhservatiun \uli 
apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. 1 do not imsin tlial wr 


' Mr. Love was, so far as is known, the iirst. who advised IlM-avrli 
keep a journal. When Po.swell was but (uTlUetm. writing of a imnuri!, 
he had taken, he says:— 'I kept an exact journal, at ilir part it ul.u ib- 
sire of my friend, Mr. Love, and sent it to him in sheets evmy fHv.i ' 
Letters of Boswdl, p. 8. 

“ 'That's villainous, and shows a most piliftil iiiitlikiun in iln- Jih.I 
that uses it.’ Hamlet, iii, 2. 


Jeffrey wrote from Oxford, whero he spent niiu’ imntllts in i7>ii a , 
‘The only part of a Seotdinian I ini'an Ui almndun i-t tin- hingn.it^i-, 
and language is all I expect to learn in Mngliiinl.’ (('ltl•k^ln^t'..i /efitei- 
i.46.) His biographer says:-'lie certainly .succeeded in the uhan' 
donment of his habitual Scotch. The chauKC was s.. mMm and 
complete, that it excited the .suqjrise of his fricntls, and Inincihcd 

others with ridicule for many years-Tlu- result, t.ii the wln.l.- u.n 

exactly as described by Lord Holland, who .said that tlu.UKh t.-ll,,-, 
‘‘had lost the broad Scotch at Oxford, he liiul only gaiiicrt the n.nt.av 
English. Cockburn, in forgetfulness of Mallefs case, savt that ‘ tin- 
acquisition of a pure English accent by a full-grown Hcotrhinan . 
fortunately impossible.' 


Nlunilit 
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should speak as broad as a certain prosperous member 
Parliament from that countiy'; though it has been well 
served, that' it has been of no small use to him; as it rou 
the attention of the House by its uncommonness ; and 
equal to tropes and figures in a good English speaker/ 
would give as an instance of what I mean to recommend 
my countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir Gilb 
Elliot^; and may I presume to add that of the present Ear. 
Marchmont", who told me, with great good humour, that 
master of a shop in London, where he was not known, said 
him, ‘ I suppose, Sir, you are an American.’ ^ Why so, S 
(said his Lordship.) ‘ Because, Sir, (replied the shopkeep 
you speak neither English nor Scotch, but something dif 
ent from both, which I conclude is the language of Ameri 

Boswell. ‘It may be of use. Sir, to have a Diction 
to ascertain the pronunciation.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, 
Dictionary shows you the accents of words, if yon can 
remember them.’ BOSWELL. ‘ But, Sir, we want marks 
ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I 
lieve, has finished such a work.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, c 
sider how much easier it is to learn a language by the i 
than by any marks. Sheridan’s Dictionary may do very w 
but you cannot always carry it about with you: and, wl 

‘ Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville. See ^osf, ur 
Nov. 29, 1777. Boswell wrote to Temple on May 22, 1775 :—‘ Ph 
Dundas is going to be made King’s Advocate—Lord Advocat 
thirty-three! I cannot help being angry and somewhat fretfu 
this; he has, to be sure, strong parts, but he is a coarse, unlctte 
unfanciful dog.’ Letters of Boswell,^, Horace Walpole descr 

him as'the rankest of all Scotchmen, and odious for tliat bio 
speech that had fixed on him the nick-name of Starvatwn.* Jom 
of the Reign of George III, ii. 479. On p, 637 he adds:—‘ TLe hap 
coined word “starvation ” delivered a whole continent from tlie No 
ern harpies that meant to devour it.’ The speech in whicli Dur 
introduced starvatzo?i was made in 1775. Walpole’s Letters, viii 
See Pari, Hist, y.sjxxi. 387. His character is drawn with great force 
Cockbum. Life of feffrey, i. 77. 

® The correspondent of Hume. See J. H. Burton’s i. 320 

® ^^^post, May 12,1778. 
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)u want the word, you have not the Dictionary. It is likt‘ 
man who has a sword that will not draw. It is an ailini» 
ble sword, to be sure: but while your enemy is cuttiuii 
)ur throat, you arc unable to u.se it. Besitles, Sir, what 
ititles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of Kn^tlish ? Hr 
IS, in the first place, the disadvanta|^e of bcin^f att Irish- 
an: and if he says he will fix it after the example t»f the 
."st company, why they differ amonj^ themselves. I reinem- 
tr an instance: when I published the Plan for my Diction- 
y, Lord Chesterfield told me that the wortl slunihl 

i pronounced so as to rhyme to sCafe; and Sir William 
onge sent me word that it should be pronounced .so as to 
lyme to scai^y and that none but an Irisliman would pm 
Dunce it grait\ Now here were two men of tlu' hipjiest 
mk, the one, the best speaker in the House* of l.ords, the 
:her, the best speaker in the House of (k)mmons, diiferin;; 
itirely.' 

I again visited him at night. Finding Inm in a vviy good 
umour, I ventured to lead liini to the sul)jee( <»f our situa- 
on in a future state, having much curiosity to kmnv In-, uu 
ons on that point JoilNSox. ‘ Why, Sir, the liappitn-.s ul 


^ In the Pla7i {IVor^ks, v. 9), Johnson noticed tin* (UllVrcnct* tlu* 
•onunciation oigreat. ‘Some words have t\vt» sounds width in.iv 
i equally admitted as being equally defensibh* by authoritv. I hun 
'cat is differently used :— 

“For Swift and him despiswl iho fuirc <if Mate. 

The sober follies of the wise and /^reat." I'm-t. 


“As if misfortune made the throne her seat. 

And none could he unhai>ii}r hut the K'n-at."' Unwj-' 

. the Pregee to the nictmiary CJPorh. v. 251. lolinsoa ..ay. that 
he vowels arc capriciously pronoumted. and dilferentlv m.«lil.e.l 

“"‘y pr..vinee, but in every 

outh. Swift gives both rhymes within ten lines: 


'My lord and lie are grown so great- 
Always together, tCte-a-tCtc.' 


‘You, Mr.Dean, frequent the great, 

Inform us, will the emperor trout?' 

Swift’s ir,iri-s X. no. 


•til 
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an unembodied spirit will consist in a consciousness of the 
favour of GOD, in the contemplation of truth, and in the pos¬ 
session of felicitating ideas.' BOSWELL. ^ But, Sir, is there 
any harm in our forming to ourselves conjectures as to the 
particulars of our happiness, though the scripture has said 
but very little on the subject ? “ We know not what we shall 
be." ' Johnson. ' Sir, there is no harm. What philosophy 
suggests to us on this topick is probable: what scripture 
tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More^ has carried it as far as 
philosophy can. You may buy both his theological and 
philosophical works in two volumes folio, for about eight 
shillings.' Boswell. ^ One of the most pleasing thoughts 
is, that we shall see our friends again.' JOHNSON. ^ Yes, Sir; 
but you must consider, that when we are become purely ra¬ 
tional, many of our friendship's will be cut off. Many friend¬ 
ships are formed by a community of sensual pleasures: all 
these will be cut off. We form many friendships with bad 
men, because they have agreeable qualities, and they can be 
useful to us; but, after death, they can no longer be of use to 
us. We form many friendships by mistake, imagining people 
to be different from what they really are. After death, we 
shall see every one in a true light. Then, Sir, they talk of 
our meeting our relations: but then all relationship is dis¬ 
solved; and we shall have no regard for one person more 
than another, but for their real value. However, we shall 
either have the satisfaction of meeting our friends, or be sat¬ 
isfied without meeting them BosWELL. ‘ Yet, Sir, we see 
in scripture, that Dives still retained an anxious concern 
about his brethren.' JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, we must either 
suppose that passage to be metaphorical, or hold with many 
divines, and all the Purgatorians, that departed souls do not 
all at once arrive at the utmost perfection of which they are 

^ ‘ Dr. Henry More, of Cambridge, Johnson did not much affect; he 
was a Platonist, and, in Johnson’s opinion, a visionary. He would 
frequently cite from him, and laugh at, a passage to this effect:—“ At 
the consummation of all things, it shall come to pass that eternity 
shall shake hands with opacity.” ’ Hawkins’s Jolmson, p. 543. 

’ See posty April 17,1778, and May 19,1784. 
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capable.’ BOSWELL. ‘I think, Sir, that Is a very ratimial 
supposition.’ JOHNSON. 'Why, ye.s. Sir; hut we do not 
know it is a true one. There i.s no harm in liclieviiH,' it: hut 
you must not compel others to make it an article of f.iith ; 
for it is not revealed.’ BosWKt.L. ‘ Do you think, Sir, it i-, 
wrong in a man who hoicks the doctrine of purgatory, to pr.iy 
for the souls of his deceased friends?’ J(iHNS< iN. ‘ Why, no. 
Sir'.’ Boswell. ‘I have been told, that in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of pr.iyer 
for the dead.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, it is not in the liturg)- which 
Laud framed for the Epkscopal Church of Scotiand: if there 
is a liturgy older than that, I .should be glad to .see il.‘ Hus- 
WELL. ‘As to our employment in a future .stale, tlie s,iered 
writings say little. The Revel.-ition, however, of Sf. Ji.hn 
gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions mif.iek'.' 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, ideas must l)e given \-ou by me.ms i.f 
something which you know”: and as to imisiek llinc .u,- 
some philosophers and divines who have maintained tb.il «e 
shall not be spiritualized to such a degree, but tli.it M.me 
thing of matter, very much refineil, will remain. In tli.it t ,e.e, 
musick may make a part of our future felidtj-.’ 

Boswell. ‘I do not know whether there .ire ;my well 
attested stories of the appearance of ghosts, You’ know 
there is a famous story of the appeiinmce of .Mrs, X'e.d. prr- 
fixed to Drclinmirt on Death: Joussox. >1 beiim-e'Sir 
that is given up. I believe the woman decl.ired npo,l he.’ 
death-bed that it was a lie'.’ Boswki.i.. -Tlu-s objni.on 


' See ante, i. 278, and ii. 120. 
’ Revelations, xiv. 2, 


Johnson, m RAe Ram/, hr. No, 78. dvscrihe.s niaii's deudi us • , 
change not only of the ])lace, but tlu; inuniier of liin lu-ii.e- uii ne 
trance into a state not simply wliieh he know.s not. but vidVi. i. i«-r 
haps he has not faculties to know.’ ' 

' This fiction is known to have been inveiued liv Dmi,.! ti 1 1 

was added to Drelincourt’s Irook, to m ke • T 

. 
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is made against the truth of ghosts appearing: that if they 
are in a state of happiness, it would be a punishment to 
them to return to this world; and if they are in a state 
of misery, it would be giving them a respite.' JOHNSON. 

^ Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery of embodied spirits 
does not depend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot 
say that they are less happy or less miserable by appearing 
upon earth.' 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams's 
room, and drank tea. I- mentioned that we were to have 
the remains of Mr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by 
Mr. Masonh JOHNSON. ‘I think we have had enough of 
Gray. I see they have published a splendid edition of 
Akenside's works. One bad ode may be suffered ; but a 
number of them together makes one sick^' BOSWELL. 
‘Akenside’s distinguished poem is his Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation : but for my part, I never could admire it so much 
as most people do.' JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, I could not read it 
through.’ Boswell. ‘ I have read it through; but I did 
not find any great power in it.' 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir John 
Pringle^ had given me to read. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, Mr. Elwal 
was, I think, an ironmonger at Wolverhampton ; and he 
had a mind to make himself famous, by being the founder 
of a new sect, which he wished much should be called 
Elwallians. He held, that every thing in the Old Testa¬ 
ment that was not typical, was to be of perpetual observ¬ 
ance; and so he wore a ribband in the plaits of his coat, 
and he also wore a beard. I remember I had the honour 
of dining in. company with Mr. Elwal. There was one 

' See antcy i. 34. 

^ In his Life of Akcfiside ( WorkSy viii. 475) he says :—* Of Akenside’s 
Odes nothing favourable can be said. ... To examine such composi¬ 
tions singly cannot be required; they have doubtless brighter and 
darker parts; but when they are once found to be generally dull, all 
further labour may be spared; for to what use can the work be criti¬ 
cised that will not be read ?’ See post, April 10, 1776. 

® See^osty just before May 15,1776. 


Barter, 
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Barter, a miller, who wrote against him; and you had the 
controversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. BARTER. To 
try to make himself distinguished, he wrote a letter to 
King George the Second, challenging him to dispute with 
him, in which he said, “ George, if you be afraid to come 
by yourself, to dispute with a poor old man, you may 
bring a thousand of your - guards with you; and if 
you should still be afraid, you may bring a thousand of 
your guards.’’ The letter had something of the im¬ 
pudence of Junius to our present King. But the men of 
Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as the Common- 
Council of London^; so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of 
making himself a man of great consequence 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General Paoli’s. 

' Sept. 23, 1777. 

^ The account of his trial is entitled:—‘ The Grand Question in Re¬ 
ligion Considered. Whether we shall obey God or Man ; Christ or the 
Pope; the Prophets and Apostles, or Prelates and Priests. Humbly 
offered to the King and Parliament of Great Britain. By E. Elwall, 
With an account of the Author's Tryal or Prosecution at Stafford As¬ 
sises before Judge Denton. London.' No date. Elwall seems to have 
been a Unitarian Quaker. He was prosecuted for publishing a book 
against the doctrines of the Trinity, but was discharged, being, he 
writes, treated by the Judge with great humanity. In his pamphlet 
he says (p. 49) :—‘You see what I have already done in my former 
book. I have challenged the greatest potentates on earth, yea, even 
the King of Great Britain, whose true and faithful subject I am in all 
temporal things, and whom I love and honour; also his noble and 
valiant friend, John Argyle, and his great friends Robert Walpole, 
Charles Wager, and Arthur Onslow; all these can speak well, and 
who is like them; and yet, behold, none of all these cared to engage 
with their friend Elwall.' "S^^post, May 7,1773. Dr. Priestley had re¬ 
ceived an account of the trial from a gentleman who was present, who 
described Elwall as ‘ a tall man, with white hair, a large beard and 
flowing garments, who struck everybody with respect. He spoke 
about an hour with great gravity, fluency, and presence of mind.' The 
trial took place, he said, in 1726. ‘It is impossible,' adds Priestley 
( Works, ed. 1831, ii.417), ‘for an unprejudiced person to read Elwall's 
account of his trial, without feeling the greatest veneration for the 
writer.' In truth, Elwall spoke with all the simple power of the best 
of the early Quakers. 



A question 
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Is marriage natural to man? 


[A.D. 1773. 


A question was started, whether the state of marriage was 
natural to man. JOHNSON. ^ Sir, it is so far from being 
natural for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, 
that we find all the motives which they have for remaining 
in that connection, and the restraints which civilized society 
imposes to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep 
them together.’ The General said, that in a state of nature 
a man and woman uniting together, would form a strong 
and constant affection, by the mutual pleasure each would 
receive; and that the same causes of dissention would not 
arise between them, as occur between husband and wife in 
a civilized state. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, they would have dissen- 
tions enough, though of another kind. One would choose to 
go a hunting in this wood, the other in that; one would 
choose to go a fishing in this lake, the other in that; or, 
perhaps, one would choose to go a hunting, when the other 
would choose to go a fishing; and so they would part. Be¬ 
sides, Sir, a savage man and a savage woman meet by 
chance; and when the man sees another woman that pleases 
him better, he will leave the first.’ 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty 
independent of utility. The General maintained there was 
not. Dr. Johnson maintained that there was; and he in¬ 
stanced a coffee-cup which he held in his hand, the paint¬ 
ing of which was of no real use, as the cup would hold the 
coffee equally well if plain; yet the painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversa¬ 
tion \ -The General said, that all barbarous nations swore 
from a certain violence of temper, that could not be con¬ 
fined to earth, but was always reaching at the powers above. 
He said, too, that there was greater variety of swearing, 
in proportion as there was a greater variety of religious 
ceremonies. 

^ Boswell, in the Hypochoftdriack (London Mag, 1783, p. 290), writing 
on swearing, says:—' I have the comfort to think that my practice has 
been blameless in this respect.’ He continues (p. 293);—‘ To do the 
present age justice, there is much less swearing among genteel people 
than in the last age.’ 


Dr. Johnson 




Vetat. 63.] Goldsmith^s Life of Parnell. 1 9 1 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my locl^^ings ii^ C <mi» 
luit-street and drank tea, previous to our goin^^ to tho 
.^antheon, which neither of us had seen before. 

He said/Goldsmith’s Life of PixrnclL is poor; not that 
t is poorly written, but that he had poor materials; ftU' 
lobody can write the life of a man, but those who have 
:at and drunk and lived in social intercourse witli him/ 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presutninf^ Itui 
nuch, I would request him to tell me all the little circum- 
stances of his life; what schools ho attended, when he eamc* 
:o Oxford, when he came to London, &c,, &c. He tlid not 
disapprove of my curiosity as to these i)articulars; but said, 

= They’ll come out by degrees as we talk togt‘lher\’ 

He censured Ruffhead’s Life of Popc^; and said, * he kiunv 
nothing of Pope, and nothing of poeday.’ Ht' praised Dr. 
]o%tf^V<[zx\.ox)!s Essay oti Pope but said, he .suppt»sed we 
should have no more of it, as the authoiir had net berm able 
to persuade the world to think of lk>pt! as lie did. Ihrs 
WELL. ^ Why, Sir, should that prevent him from eonlinuijig 
his work? He is an ingenious Counstd, who has made the 
most of his cause: he is not obliged to gain il.‘ JtiHNsux, 
^But, Sir, there is a difference when the cause is tif a nuu/-* 
own making.’ 


' Life of Dr, ParneU a task which I .should very wiHiiyJv 
decline, since it has been lately written by (lohlstnith, a man o| b 
variety of powers, and such felicity of perfornuuu'c-. that hr afway** 
seemed to do best that which he wan doing . . , Wind nm U an atiUiMi 
has told, who would tell again? I have nmde an abHirart from h\n 
larger narrative, and have this grati Heat ion from rny aurmfit. ihat 
it gives me an opportunity of paying duf trilnitc to tin- tiirnu.ry <4 
Goldsmith. Ti yAp yipnc irrn Oni'iii-rii}'.' Johnson'.s llWh, vii. tt,K. 

See anXc, i. 31, and pos/, April 11, 1773. 

’ ‘Mr.Ruffhead says of fine pa.s.sage.s lliat they an- lim-.uitcj of 
ble passages that they are feeble; hut rccon,mending ,KH>tiral i,eu..fv 
IS tke remarking the splendour of .sunsliitu-: to thoHc who ciin st-f it 

IS unnecessary, and to those who are blind, alwnrd.' f/V///. .1/,/,. May 

S?johnsonr’' 

■* See anU, i. 519. 


We 
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The proper tcse of riches. 
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We talked of the proper use of riches. JOHNSON. *If I 
were a man of a great estate, I would drive all the rascals 
whom I did not like out of the county at an election h' 

I asked him how far he thought wealth should be em- 
ployed in hospitality. JOHNSON. ‘You are to consider that 
ancient hospitality, of which we hear so much, was in an 
uncommercial country, when men being idle, were glad to 
be entertained at rich men’s tables. But in a commercial 
country, a busy country, time becomes precious, and there¬ 
fore hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt there is 
still room for a certain degree of it; and a man has a satis¬ 
faction in seeing his friends eating and drinking around 
him. But promiscuous hospitality is not the way to gain 
real influence. You must help some people at table be¬ 
fore others; you must ask some people how they like their 
wine oftener than others. You therefore offend more peo¬ 
ple than you please. You are like the French statesman, 
who said, when he granted a favour, “ y at fait dix rnkon- 
tents et nn ingrat^y Besides, Sir, being entertained ever so 
well at a man’s table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. 
No, Sir, the way to make sure of power and influence is, 
by lending money confidentially to your neighbours at a 
small interest, or, perhaps, at no interest at all, and having 
their bonds in your possession BosWELL. ‘ May not a 
man, Sir, employ his riches to advantage in educating young 
men of merit?’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir, if they fall in your 
way; but if it be understood that you patronize young men 
of merit, you will be harassed with solicitations. You will 
have numbers forced upon you who have no merit; some 
will force them upon you from mistaken partiality; and some 
from downright interested motives, without scruple; and you 
will be disgraced.’ 

^ April 5,1775. 

^ It was Lewis XIV who said it. ‘ Toutes les fois que je donne une 
place vacante, je fais cent mecontents et im ingrat.' Voltaire, Sihclede 
Louis XI Vy ch. 26. ‘When I give away a place,' said Lewis XIV,'I 
make an hundred discontented, and one ungrateful.’ Johnson's Worhy 
viii. 204. ^ S^itpost, May 15,1783. 

‘ Were 
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Bayes in The Rehearsal. 


'Were I a rich man, I would iDropagate all kinds nf 
at will grow in the open air. A greenhouse is chihlislu I 
)iild introduce foreign animals into the country; for in- 
ance the reindeer 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. JonN» 
)N. ' Bayes, in The Rehearsal, is a mighty silly character, 
it was intended to be like a particular man, it could only 
; diverting while that man was remembered. But I tiucs- 
m whether it was meant for Dryclen, as has been reported ; 
r we know some of the passages said to be ridicidetl, were 
ritten since The Rehearsal; ^lt least a passage mentioned 
the Preface^ is of a later date.’ I inainlainetl that it 
id merit as a general satire on the self-importance of 
•amatick authours. But even in this light he held it very 
leap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it 
d not strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which lu' saiil, 
le ^ coup d'cetl was the finest thing he liad c‘ver Siam.’ 'Fhe 
util is, Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form; more t»f it, 
rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears at once, ami it 
better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we saw 
le Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was a didl 
liformity; whereas we had seen Ranelagh wheat the view 


* This project has since been realized. Sir Henry Lirldrl. who 
ide a spirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his e%t.ne 
Northundicrland, where they bred ; but the ra(*e has unh»rtuiuiielv 
rished. Boswell. 

^ Dr. Johnson seems to have meant the Address to tin* Keatler with 
;Cey subjoined to it; which have been prefixed to the nioileni edi« 
>ns of that play. He did not know, it upfiears, that seveml udtii- 
)ns were made to The Rehearsal after the first etlitiori. Malusk 
his Zz/tf o/Zhyden{JVorl:s,vil272) Johnson writes; ' IhirkUtu^ 
m characterised Diyclen in 1671 by tlu‘ imnu! of Hayes in /he AV. 
(irsal .... It IS said that this farce was originally liuendc-rl agaimit 
wenant. who in the first draught was c'luirae.Lerised hy the name 
Iboa.... It IS said, likewise, that Sir Robert Howard was otu-e meant 
‘^ht probably to ridicule the reiRninK whuev.-r he 

Rht be. Much of the personal satire, to vvhicli it miRht owr it:, hn.t 
-eption, is now lost or obscured,’ 

II.—13 

was 
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The Pantheo7i, 
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was enlivened with a gay profusion of colours \ Mrs. Bos- 
vllle^ of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, and entered into 
conversation with us. Johnson said to me afterwards, ‘Sir, 
this is a mighty intelligent lady.’ 

I said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure in 
seeing this place, JOHNSON, ‘ But, Sir, there is half a guin¬ 
ea’s worth of inferiority to other people in not having seen 
it.’ Boswell. ‘ I doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy 
people here.’ JOHNSON. ‘Yes, Sir, there are many happy 
people here. There are many people here who are watching 
hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching them 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Fergusson^ I presented 

^ 'The Pantheon/ wrote Horace Walpole (Letters, v. 4^9), a year 
later than this conversation,' is still the most beautiful edihce in Eng¬ 
land.’ Gibbon, a few weeks before Johnson’s visit to the Pantheon, 
wrote:—Tn point of e 7 i 7 iui and magnificence, the Pantheon is the 
wonder of the eighteenth century and of the British empire.’ Gibbon’s 
Misc. Works, ii. 74. Evelina, in Miss Burney's novel (vol, i. Letter 
xxiii) contrasts the Pantheon and Ranelagh :—‘ I was extremely struck 
on entering the Pantheon with the beauty of the building, which 
greatly surpassed whatever I could have expected or imagined. Yet 
it has more the appearance of a chapel than of a place of diversion; 
and, though I was quite charmed with the magnificence of the room, 
I felt that I could not be as gay and thoughtless there as at Rane¬ 
lagh ; for there is something in it which rather inspires awe and so¬ 
lemnity than mirth and pleasure.’ Ranelagh was at Chelsea, the 
Pantheon was in Oxford-street. See ante, ii. 137, and post. Sept. 23, 
1777. 

* Her husband, Squire Godfrey Bosville, Boswell (post, Aug. 24, 
1780) calls ‘my Yorkshire chief! Their daughter was one of the 
young ladies whom he passes in review in his letters to Temple, 
'What say you to my marrying ? I intend next autumn to visit Miss 
Bosville in Yorkshire; but I fear, my lot being cast in Scotland, that 
beauty would not be content. She is, however, grave; I shall see.’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 81, She married Sir A. Macdonald, Johnson’s 
inhospitable host in Sky (ante, ii. 180). 

® In The Adruenturer, No. 120, Johnson, after describing 'a gay as¬ 
sembly,’ continues: — ‘The world in its best state is nothing more 
than a larger assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit happiness 
which they do not feel.' Works, iv. 120. 

^ ‘ Sir Adam Fergusson, who by a strange coincidence of chances 

him 
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n to Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some appri/heU’* 
■n that the Pantheon would encourage luxury. ‘Sir, ^saiil 
hnson,) I am a great friend to publick amuscineiUs; ft>r 
ly keep people from vice. You now, (addre.ssing himst*lt 
me,) would have been with a wench, had you ntjt been 
re.—O ! I forgot you were married.' 

3 ir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and 
stroys the spirit of liberty. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, that is all 
ionary. I would not give half a guinea to live uiuler utu* 
m of government rather than another. It is of nt) luo- 
mt to the happiness of an individual. Sir, tluj tlaiiger 
the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
enchman is prevented from passing his life as he i)least‘s?' 
R Adam. ‘But, Sir, in the British constilulion it is sun*l)* 
importance to keep up a spirit in the people, so as in pre« 
*ve a balance against the crown.' Johnson. ‘Sir, I 
ive you are a vile Whig. Why all this childish j(%dnn-\' 
the power of the crown? Tlie crown lias not ptjwrr 
ough. When I say that all governments are alike, I mu- 
ler that in no government j^ower can l)e aliused loui;, Man^ 
id will not bear it. If a sovereign o[)pre.sses hi.s people in 
^reat degree, they will rise and cut off his htratk d‘hen* is 
‘emedy in human nature against tyranny, tliat will us 
e under every form of goveniment\ 1 lad n(»t tlu‘ pe»iple 
France thought themselves lionoured as sharing in tlu* 
lliant actions of Lcwi.s XIV, they would not have endured 
n; and we may say the same of the King of PrusNia’n 

; in to be member of Parliament for Ayrshire in was the girat- 
.ndson of a messenger. I was talking with great indigtuUiun^ Uun 
i whole (? old) families of the county should he defealrrl hy an uie 
rt.’ Boswclliana, p. 2S3. 

See ante, ii. 68. 

See ante, i. 491. Hume wrote al the jtidKinciil of CliarlrH I (///,/. 
£n^.vii. 148) 'If ever, on any oex-asion, it were Imulal.lf to t .m . 
il truth from the populace, it must i.u ttonfcs.wtl llial lit.- <1... u iii.- 
resistance affords such an cxamiilc; and that all sikh ululiv.- 
lers ought to observe with regard to this i.rinciplu the sum- ...... 

us silence which the laws in every spccie.s of govcrtinumt liavi- .-t.-f 
isenbed to themselves.’ 
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Bishops as peers. 
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people/ Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. Johnson. ‘ Sir, the mass of both of them were barba¬ 
rians. The mass of every people must be barbarous where 
there is no printing, and consequently knowledge is not gen¬ 
erally diffused. Knowledge is diffused among our people by 
the news-papers h' Sir Adam mentioned the orators, poets, 
and artists of Greece. JOHNSON. 'Sir, I am talking of the 
mass of the people. We see even what the boasted Athe¬ 
nians were. The little effect which Demosthenes’s orations 
.had upon them, shews that they were barbarians 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks; for he suggested a 
doubt of the propriety of Bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords. Johnson. 'How so. Sir? Who is more proper 
for having the.dignity of a peer, than a Bishop, provided a 
Bishop be what he ought to be ; and if improper Bishops be 
made, that is not the fault of the Bishops, but of those who 
make them.’ 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine service at St 
Paul’s church, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster^ of his 
acquaintance, a native of Scotland, he said,' He has a great 
deal of good about him; but he is also very defective in 
some respects. His inner part is good, but his outer part is 


^ ‘ All foreigners remark that the knowledge of the common people 
of England is greater than that of any other vulgar. This superiority 
we undoubtedly owe to the rivulets of intelligence [i. e. the newspa¬ 
pers] which are continually trickling among us, which every one may 
catch, and of which every one partakes.' No. 7. In a later number 
(30), he speaks very contemptuously of news-writers. ' In Sir Henry 
Wotton’s jocular definition, an ambassador is said to be a 7na7i of virtue 
se7it abroad to tell lies for the adva7itage of his cotmtry. A newswriter 
is a 7 }ia 7 i withotit virtue^ who writes lies at hoine for his ow 7 t profit! 

^ See post, April 3, 1773. 

® Probably Mr. Elphinston. See a7ite, i. 2/^.2, post, April 19, 1773, and 
April I, 1779. Hr. A. Carlyle {Auto. p. 493) wrote of a friend:—‘He 
had overcome many disadvantages of his education, for he had been 
sent to a Jacobite seminary of one Elphinstone at Kensington, where 
his body was starved and his mind also. He returned to Edinburgh 
to college. He had hardly a word of Latin, and was obliged to work 
hard with a private tutor.’ 


mighty 
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ghty aukward. You in Scotland do not attain that nicr 
tical skill in languages, which we get in our schools in 
igland. I would not put a boy to him, whom I intcmhnl 
r a man of learning. But for the sons of citizens, who are 
learn a little, get good morals, and then go to Iratlc, lu' 
ly do very well/ 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as counsel 
the bar of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot^ 
id, where z. Probationer'^^ (as one licensed to lU'each, hut not 
t ordained, is called,) was opposed in his api)lication tt) he 
ducted, because it was alleclgcd that he had been guilty tjf 
rnication five years before, JOHNSON. ‘'Why, Sir, if he 
.s repented, it is not a sufficient objection. A man who is 
)od enough to go to heaven, is good enougii to ])r. a clm'gy- 
an.' This was a humane and liberal sentinunil. lUil ihr 
laracter of a clergyman is more sacred than that of an tmli 
iry Christian. As he is to instruct with autliorily, he *.hnuiil 
i regarded with reverence, as one upon whom divine truth 
is had the effect to set him above such tratisgressions, as 
en less exalted by spiritual habits, and yet upon the whoh* 
)t to be excluded from heaven, have been betrayed inlti \\y 
e predominance of passion. That clergymen may In* ctm 
dered as sinners in general, as all men are, cannot be denied; 
it this reflection will not counteract their good pre-eepts 
uch, as the absolute knoAvledge of their having been guilty 
certain spccifick immoral acts. I told him,* that by the 
les of the Church of Scotland, in their 0/ /Y.v<v//mv , 
a scandal^ as it is called, is not prosecuted for five year**, it 
.nnot afterwards be proceeded ui)on, ‘ unh‘.ss it be of a heo 
ms nature, or again become flagrantand that henec^ a 
lestion arose, whether fornication was u sin ui a heinom, 
iture;^ and that I had maintained, that it did not deserve' 
at epithet, in as much as it was not oiu? of those sins which 
giie very great depravity of heart: in .short, was md, in the 
meral acceptation of mankind, a heinous .sim JtuiNst.N 


' ‘ In progress of time Abel Sampson, 
mitted to the privileges of a preacher/ 


probationer of divinity, w.r- 
Ctiiy Manneriny\ rfmp. ii. 
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Inequality of Church livings. [a.d. 1772, 

^ No, Sir, it is not a heinous sin. A heinous sin is that for 
which a man is punished with death or banishment'.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ‘ But, Sir, after I had argued that it was not an hei¬ 
nous sin, an old clergyman rose up, and repeating the text 
of scripture denouncing judgement against whoremongers^ 
asked, whether, considering this, there could be any doubt 
of fornication being a heinous sin.’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, 
observe the word whoremo7tgcr. Eveiy sin, if persisted in, 
will become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in whores®, 
as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you don’t call a 
man an ironmonger for buying and selling a pen-knife; so 
you don’t call a man a whoremonger for getting one wench 
with child 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in 
England, and the scanty provisions of some of the Curates, 
Johnson. ‘Why yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped. You 
must consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at the 
disposal of the state, like the pay of the army. Different 
men have founded different churches; and some are better 
endowed, some worse. The State cannot interfere and make 
an equal division of what has been particularly appropriated. 
Now when a clergyman has but a small living, or even two 
small livings, he can afford very little to a curate.’ 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there 
were prayers only, than when there was also a sermon, as 
the people required more an example for the one than the 
other; it being much easier for them to hear a sermon, than 
to fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander 

^ In Diciionary he defines heinous as atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree, 

^ Ephesians, v. 5. 

^ His second definition of whoreino7iger is 07 ie who c 07 iver$es with a 
for^iicairess, 

^ It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to give any 
countenance to licentiousness, though in the character of an Advo¬ 
cate he made a just and subtle distinction between occasional and 
habitual transgression. Boswell. 

Macdonald’s, 
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Macdonald’s, where was a youn^^ ofliccr in the n-i'.iitu-iti.il-. 
of the Scots Royal, who talked with a vivacity. Ilnciici', .uni 
precision so uncommon, that he attracted [uirtiiul.u .dtrii 
tion. He proved to be the Honourable ’i'hoiii.is hi d.iin-, 
youngc.st brother to the I-hirl of Buchan, who has -.iiu e li .eii 
into such brilliant reputation at the bar in Westmiitstei 
hall-. 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaiiin-d,' he was .t 
blockhead’*;’ and upon my e.xiprc.ssing my astonishment .it 
so strange an assertion, he .said, ‘ What I me.in by hi-, being 
a blockhead is that he was a barren r.iscal.' Bte.wi tl, 
‘Will you not allow, Sir, that he draws very natuial piefute-. 
of human life?’ Johnson. ' Why, Sir, it is of \ eiy low htr. 
Richardson used to .say, that had he iml imoun vvli.. Im. I.I 
ing was, he should have believeil he was an lii'-.ili t rhj. 


' Erskinc wa.s horn in 1750, entered die iiavv in iw.t. flw .-inn m 
I 768 ,hcmutriailate(l at Trinity (-.illege. famlniiha-. in 1...v.i,, 
to the Bar in 1778, wna nnide a KingVi ciiiinscl in 17.': j, .md t >.!.| t h.iu 
ccllor in iSofi. He died in jS.*,), Cniniihell's 1 >*//.-..vV-... \ i : c. - 5 
’■Jolui.son had called Cliurcliill ■ahluckliead.' .See '11,.^ ,- 

reniiirlced,’ .said MLs.s Keynol<ls, Mlial liis di-.like ..i ..)u..iie 
prompted him to say nuieli more than that tlie telh.w 1,i,I,„ Kj,. .,.5 ' 
Croker's/>V mw/4 p, «;p|. In lik,- manner (ioIdMuitli i.dl. d M. in.- .» 
blockhead; for Mr, horsun' |/,//r of i. -•tsn i-, i,.. 

right in saying Unit the .mithor of Ifhtrom Nf.niJr i-. 1 ..j 

following pa.s.sage in YVir ( W;j,„ „f//,,■ IIW/,/iJ.ritr, - p ■ J.. | „ , 

land, if a bawdy blockhead tints breaks in 0,, the ..... 

hi.s whoe fraternity m a roar; nor ran be ijie rv«M tie...eh h.- 
Md ly to nobility for shelter.- Th.i. Johns..;, di.l 
lowly of ridtlings powers i.s .shown by ;, .omplnm nt tl,.., I,.- u.,,,! 
Miss Burney, on one: of the cImraeterN in turhu.i. ••■tth M, 

Mr. Smith la the man !” cried he, huiKhing violentlv, '• | j.,,, v i 
mg never drew so good a ehararter I"' Mn,,.. I ,-A,|.|..v-.. ,*. .! 

wrote of vi. r4.ir ” » 

I could not help telling his sister that 1 was 'e,|M.,|lv smj.,.s,-d ai ’"m 

borii in fstahl ‘j""’'"’"'''' V"‘" >'t..il„.l. sa,.l t.....,, 
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there is more knowledge of the heart in one letter of Rich¬ 
ardson’s, than in all Tom yo 72 es\ I, indeed, never read Jo- 
seph Andrews’^ Erskine. ‘ Surely, Sir, Richardson is very 
tedious/ Johnson. ^Why, Sir, if you were to read Rich¬ 
ardson for the story, your impatience would be so much 


but the first volume, I had intended to go through with it; but 1 
found the characters and situations so wretchedly low and dirty that 
I imagined 1 could not be interested for any one of them.’ lb, iv, 6o, 
‘ So long as the world will receive, Mr. Fielding will write.' Ib, p. 285, 

^ Hannah More wrote in 1780 {Me7?tozrs, i. r68), * I never saw John¬ 
son really angry with me but once. I alluded to some witty passage 
in Tom Jozies; he replied, “I am shocked to hear you quote from sc 
vicious a book. I am sony to hear you have read it: a confessior 
which no modest lady should ever make. I scarcely know a mon 
corrupt work I” He went so far as to refuse to Fielding- the great tal¬ 
ents which are ascribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyri( 
on his competitor, Richardson; who, he said, was as superior to hin 
in talents as in virtue; and whom he pronounced to be the greates 
genius that had shed its lustre on this path of literature.' Yet Mis 
Burney in her Preface to Evdma describes herself as ' exhilarated b; 
the wit of Fielding and humour of Smollett.’ It is strange that whil 
Johnson thus condemned Fielding, he should ^ with an ardent and lib 
eral earnestness ’ have revised Smollett's epitaph. Boswell’s HehTda 
Oct. 28, 1773. Macaulay in his Speech ozi Copyright ( Writings ant 
speeches^ p, 615) said of Richardson’s novels :—‘ No writings have don 
more to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries. N 
writings are more deeply pathetic. No writings, those of Sliakespear 
excepted, show more profound knowledge of the human heart.’ Hoj 
ace Walpole {Letters, iv. 305), on the other hand, spoke of Richardso 
as one *who wrote those deplorably tedious lamentations, Clarisi 
and Sir Charles Grazidzson, which are pictures of high life as conceive 
by a bookseller, and romances as they would be spiritualised by 
methodist teacher.’ Lord Chesterfield says of Sir Charles Grandiso. 
that' it is too long, and there is too much mere talk in it. Whcncv< 
he goes tdtra crepidant into high life, he grossly mistakes the mode 
but to do him justice he never mistakes nature, and he has sure 
great knowledge and skill both in painting and in interesting tl 
heart.’ Ib, note. See azite, ii. 55. 

® Amelia he read through without stopping. Post, April 12, 177 
Shenstone ( Works, iii, 70) writes of * the tedious character of Parse 
Adams,’and calls the book ‘a very mean performance ; of which tl 
greater part is unnatural and imliumorous.’ 
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retted that you would hang yourselfBut you nuist read 
lim for the sentiment, and consider the story as only giving 
iccasion to the sentiment.’—I have already given iny <»liin- 
on of Fielding; but I cannot refrain from repeating here 
ny wonder at Johnson’.s excessive and unaccountable depre¬ 
dation of one of the best writers that ICnglaiul has produced. 
Tom Jones has stood the test of publick opinion with .such 
success, as to have established its great rma'it, both for the 
story, the sentiments, and the manners, and also the varieties 
of diction, so as to leave no doubt of its having an animated 
truth of execution throughout 
A book of travels, lately published under the tith' of f e- 
riat Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson", was mentioiu'il. 
Johnson said, this book was an imitation of Sterne', and not 
of Coriat, whose name Paterson hatl clioseu as a wliiiii'.ie.d 

‘ Johnson wrote to Richnrclson of i'lansxa, Mhougli tlu" st«»*v 
long, every letter iwS short.’ He begged him to add an i 
‘for Clarissa is not a performance to be read witli eagerness, and laid 
aside for ever; but will be occasionally con.snllerl by tin* btisv. the 
aged, and the studious.' Richardson's ( e/vvx v. .NSt, 

2 ‘Our immortal Fielding was of the younger braneh of the* Faibi 
of Denbigh, who draw their origin from tin* C'ounts of Ualedang. the 
lineal descendants of Kltrico, in the sc’venth t*t*ntury Ihikt* of Alsn e. 
Far difTcrent have been the fortunes of the Kngli.sli and Ciernian thvia 
ions of the family of Hab.sbtirg; tlu^ former, the knights atid "dteidl * 
of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage: ttte 
latter, the Emperors of Ck;nnany and Kings of Spaitt, have thteafrnrd 
the liberty of the old, and invaded t!u^ treasures of the ttew \^orltl, 
The successors of Charlc.s the Fifth may disdain ilieir lirethom **1 
England; but the romane.c of Tont Jofh's, that esiptisite ptrittie *4 
human manners, will outlive the |)ala(*e of the Rsettrtal, and the 
rial eagle of the hou.se of Au.stria.' (dlthon's t. 4. Un li 

ardson, five years after To^i/ont'sw*xi^ puhliHht'd, wrote ff v. 

—‘Its run is over, even with us, Is it true that Franee had virliir 
enough to refuse a license for such a profligate perf(»nniinee?‘ 

^ Mr, Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books. lUv^ 
WELL. In the first two editions this note does not apia^an hut Mr. 
Paterson is described as ‘the auctioneer.’ Stn* /m/, Aug. lyytK 
^ Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, prochu-erl Hotntt evidi’tn e to -dirw 
that his work was written before Sterna’s /iwrwvr ap- 

pcared. Boswell. 
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one. * Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist about th 
court of James the First. He had a mixture of learning 
of wit, and of buffoonery. He first travelled through Ei 
rope, and published his travels \ He afterwards travelle 
on foot through Asia, and had made many remarks; bi 
he died at Mandoa, and his remarks were lost.’ 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with seve 
ity. Johnson. 'Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate tt 
matter. It is not roguery to play with a man who is ign« 
rant of the game, while you are master of it, and so win h 
money; for he thinks he can play better than you, as yc 
think you caii play better than he; and the superiour ski 
carries it.’ Erskine. ' He is a fool, but you are not a rogue 
Johnson. 'That’s much about the truth, Sir. It must 1 
considered, that a man who only does what every one ^ 
the society to which he belongs would do, is not a dishone 
man. In the republick of Sparta, it was agreed, that stej 
ing was not dishonourable, if not discovered. I do not coi 
mend a society where there is an agreement that what wou 
not otherwise be fair, shall be fair; but I maintain, that < 
individual of any society, who practises what is allowed, 
not a dishonest man.’ BOSWELL. ' So then. Sir, you do n 
think ill of a man who wins perhaps forty thousand poun 
in a winter?’ JOHNSON. ' Sir, I do not call a gamester a d 
honest man ; but I call him an unsocial man, an unprofital 
man. Gaming is a mode of transferring property witho 
producing any intermediate good. Trade gives employme 
to numbers, and so produces intermediate good.’ 

Mr. Erskine told us, that when he was in the island 
Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached two sermo 
to the regiment ^ He seemed to object to the passage 
scripture where we are told that the angel of the Lc 

* Coryat's Crudities hastily gobled itp in five Moneths Trauells 
France, Sauoy, Italy, London, 1611. 

^ ' Lord Erskine/ says Mr. Croker, 'was fond of this anecdote, 
told it to me the first time that I was in his company, and often 
peated it, boasting that he had been a sailor, a soldier, a lawyer, an 
parson/ 
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er the present harl of Hucluin, wIumi Lorti ( artirtiss, 
xht to refuse to Socrctiuy of tho Kinlnissy Spairu 
""sir James Gray, a inau of iafon<Jur rank, went Aiu« 
lour"*. XDr. Johnson .said, thal: [icrhaiis in [xunt of in-^ 
he did wroiif^; but in point of dijpuiy lu* did woll 
lexander insisted that he wu.s wroii';; and saiil that 
^itt intended it as an adv'antaf;:i*nus thinif for him. 
r Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr, Pitt mipjil think it an ad. 
geous thing’ fof* him to makt* him a vintiH’r, and i^rl 
ill the Portugal trade; but hr woult! Imvr drimaiM'd 
ilf strangely had he aoci*plt^d nf .suoh a ^.iluatim). Sir, 
le gone Secretary while Ins infnritnir WfU; Atnba .-adovu, 
auld have been a traitor to his rank ;ind f.nnily/ 
alked of the little atlachmi*ni width Milrh.Ual Ini worn 
relations in I-rondou. ‘Sir, (saitl Jolmson,) in a voiiniry 
namei'cial as ours, wlu're irvery man can tin Im liincndl, 

: is not so much tjccasion for iluU atlaclmumt. *\m man 

)ught the worsts of licre, wlujse brother was haiun d. In 
mmet'cial countries, many of the branches uf a family 
; depend on the .stock; sts in trnlcr tt> make the head 
le family take care of them, they are repn-amtrd a*i 


85 , cx > o . 2 AT/z/^i'S, xlx. 35, 

.ord Chatham wrote on ()rt. n, to L«»fd Shelburne tina 
Lad extremely at heart ttj cjhtuin thin |Kml for t.orti a 

g nobleman, of great laltsUs. iearninf^, and arc tunph ^iiuenej. uad 
)f the Earl of nuc:han,an Intimate friend of ljud dnuhans hMiu 
ime they were stmlents to|<ether at Ihrvvhi: 1 

^6. Horace Walpfjle wrote tju Ou, .^6,'Sir Janu-i thav ^ 
rid. The embasHy IniH hetni Hadly hawked ahont; nut a prrt ih,%t 
d take it/ WalpolcH Ac//fV\v. v, 'Sir James (havS faihm 
first a box-keeper, and then Itanman to Jainei 11/ /A n. 
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connected with his reputation, that, self-love being interested, 
he may exert himself to promote their interest. You have 
first large circles, or clans; as commerce increases, the con¬ 
nection is confined to families. By degrees, that too goes 
off, as having become unnecessary, and there being few op¬ 
portunities of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in 
the city, and another is an officer in the guards. How little 
intercourse can these two have!' 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system \ Sir Alex¬ 
ander opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of seeing all 
men free and independent. JOHNSON. 'I agree with Mr. 
Boswell that there must be a high satisfaction in being a 
feudal Lord; but we are to consider, that we ought not tO| 
wish to have a number of men unhappy for the satisfaction 
of one".’—I maintained that numbers, namely, the vassals 
or followers, were not unhappy; for that there was a recip¬ 
rocal satisfaction between the Lord and them: he being 
kind in his authority over them*; they being respectful and 
faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9, I called on him to beg he would 
go and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved 
not to dine at all this day, I know not for what reason ; and 
I was so unwilling to be deprived of his company, that I 
was content to submit to suffer a want, which was at first 
somewhat painful, but he soon made me forget it; and a 
man is always pleased with himself when he finds his in¬ 
tellectual inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the nature 
of prayer, was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts *, he said, he knew one friend, who was 
an honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had 
seen a ghost, old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s 

^ See ante, ii. 155, for Johnson’s attack on Lord Chatham’s Heudal 
gabble.’ 

^ In Boswell’s Hebrides, on Aug. 25,1773, Johnson makes much the 
same answer to a like statement by Boswell. See post, March 21, 

1783- 

® See afite, i. 397,469, and^^7i‘/, April 10,1772, 
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Gate. He said Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and 
seemed to be in ^reat horrour whenever it was mentioned. 
BOSWKIA.. ' Tray, Sir, what did he say was the appearance?* 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being,* 

I menti()ned witches, and asked him what they properly 
meant. JoilNSON. ‘Why, Sir, they properly mean those 
who make use of the aid of evil spirits.' ]h)S\VKIj:. ‘ There 
is no doubt, Sir, a general report and belief of their having 
cxistcdC Johnson. * You have not only the general re¬ 
port and belief, but you have many voluntary solemn con- 
fcssions.* He did not aHirm any thing positively upon a 
subject which it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as 
a matter of absurd credulity. I Uj only seemed willing, as a 
candid eiuiuirca* after truth, however strange and inexplica¬ 
ble, to .shew that lu: understood what miglit be urged for it^ 
On Friday, April lo, I dined with him at Cleneral Ogle- 
thorpe’.s, where we foinul Dr. Ooldsiuith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said 
they were as ancient as the siegt: of'Fheljc^s, which he proved 
by a passage in one (jf Ilut tragedies of hairit)ides\ 

^ ' I cannot/ wroU* John Wesley { iv. 74), ‘ givt‘ up to all the 

Deists in (aval Hrllain the existeiu't^ of wiU'heraft, till I give up the 
credit of all hi.slory, sata'ed aiul (irofane. And at tint present time, I 
have not only as strong hut strong(*r proofs of this from eye and ear 
witnesses than I have td murder; so that I (*annot rationally doubt 
of one any more than tlu* other.’ 

^ See this curious (piestion treated hy him witli most aeute ability, 
[ounuil of a '/e//;* /o the ftehru/es, 3nl edit. p. 33, lAug, t6.| Hos- 
WKi.i.. Jolmstm, in his DAwv on Maebeth {M^orks^v. SS-;), 

shews Ins utter di.shelief in witehenifl. ‘The.sc’ phantoms/ lie writes, 
'have indeed a[)pt*ar(*d more fr<‘(iuently in proportion as tlu^ darkness 
of ignoratuH* has been m<»re gross; hnt it (*annot he. sluiwn tliat the 
lirightest gleams of kncmderlge liave at atiy time l>(‘en .sufneient to 
drive them out of the world.* He cleserihes the .spread of the belief 
in them in tile middle ages,and uddH; -'The reformation did not im¬ 
mediately arrive at its meridian, and though day was gradually increas¬ 
ing upon UH, the g<»blin.s <)f witehcraft .still continued to hover in the 
twilight.* See /caV, April H, 1779 and 1780, in Mr. Langton's Collecthm, 
* The passage vvhicli Jolm.son alluded is to be found (I conject¬ 
ure) in tlm Phten/sste, h n.:!o. J, Hu.swkli., Jt/N. 
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The lawfulness of duelling. [a.d.1772. 


I started the question whether duelling was consistent 
with moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, and 
said, with a lofty air, ‘Undoubtedly a man has a right to 
defend his honour.’ GOLDSMITH, (turning to me.) ‘ I ask 
you first, Sir, what would you do if you were affronted ?’ 

I answered I should think it necessary to fights ‘Why 
then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question.' JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘No, Sir, it does not solve the question. It does not 
follow that what a man would do is therefore right.’ I said, 

I wished to have it settled, whether duelling was contrary 
to the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately entered 
on the subject, and treated it in a masterly manner; and so 
far as I have been able to recollect, his thoughts were these: 

‘ Sir, as men become in a high degree refined, various causes 
of offence arise; which are considered to be of such im¬ 
portance, that life must be staked to atone for them, though 
in reality they are not so. A body that has received a very 
fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive at this 
artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour he lies, his 
neighbour tells him he lies; if one gives his neighbour a 
blow, his neighbour gives him a blow: but in a state of 
highly polished society, an affront is held to be a serious 
injury. It must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must 
be fought upon it; as men have agreed to banish from their 
society one who puts up with an affront without fighting a 
duel. Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self-defence. 
He, then, who fights a duel, does not fight from passion 
against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; to avert the 
stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
driven out of society. 1 could wish there was not that 

^ Boswell {Letters, p. 324), on June 21,1790, described to Temple the 
insults of that ‘ brutal fellow,' Lord Lonsdale, and continued ;—‘ In my 
fretfulness I used such expressions as irritated him almost to fury, so 
that he used such expressions towards me that I should have, accord¬ 
ing to the irrational laws of honour sanctioned by the world, been 
under the necessity of risking my life, had not an explanation taken 
place.’ Boswell’s eldest son, Sir Alexander Boswell, lost his life in a 
duel. 
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superfluity of refinement; but while such notions prevail, 
no doubt a man may lawfully fight a due! 

Let it be remembered, that this justification is applicable 
only to the person who receives an affront. All mankind 
must condemn the aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, 

I think only fifteen ^ serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
he was sitting in a company at table with a Prince of Wir- 
temberg. The Prince took up a glass of wine, and, by a 
fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here was 
a nice dilemma. To have challenged him instantly, might 
have fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young soldier: 
to have taken no notice of it might have been considered as 
cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his eye upon 
the Prince, and smiling all the time, as if he took what his 
Highness had done in jest, said ^Mon Prince ,—’ (I forget 
the French words he used, the purport however was,) 'That’s 
a good joke; but we do it much better in Englandand 
threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince’s face. An old 
General who sat by, said,'// a Men fait, mon Prhice, voiis 
lavez commence and thus all ended in good humour. 

Dr, Johnson said, 'Pray, General, give us an account of 
the siege of Belgrade Upon which the General, pouring 

^ Johnson might have quoted the lieutenant in Tom Jo7tes, Book 
vii, chap. 13. ‘ My dear boy, be a good Christian as long as you live: 

but be a man of honour too, and never put up an affront; not all the 
books, nor all the parsons in the world, shall ever persuade me to 
that. I love my religion very well, but I love my honour more. 
There must be some mistake in the wording of the text, or in the 
translation, or in the understanding it, or somewhere or other. But 
however that be, a man must run the risk, for he must preserve his 
honour.’ See post, April 19, 1773, and April 20, 1783, and Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Sept. 19, 1773. 

* Oglethorpe was born in 1698. In 1714 he entered the army. 
Prince Eugene’s campaigns against the Turks in which Oglethorpe 
served were in 1716-17. Rose’s Biog. Dzct,v\\, 266 and x. 381. He 
was not therefore quite so young as Boswell thought. 

^ In the first two editions Bender, Belgrade was taken by Eugene 
in 1717. 
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a little wine upon the table, described every thing with 
wet finger: ^ Here we were, here were the Turks,' &c. 
Johnson listened with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree ir 
capital point can live in friendship together. Johnson s< 
they might. Goldsmith said they could not, as they had r 
the idem velle atqiie idem iiolle^ —the same likings and t 
same aversions. JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, you must shun t 
•subject as to which you disagree. For instance, I can 1 
very well with Burke: I love his knowledge, his genius, 
diffusion, and affluence of conversation; but I would not ti 
to him of the Rockingham party.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ But, 5 
when people live together who have something as to wh 
they disagree, and which they want to shun, they will be 
the situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard: " Y 
may look into all the chambers but one.” But we shoi 
have the greatest inclination to look into that chamber, 
talk of that subject.' JOHNSON, (with a loud voice.) ' Si 
am not saying that yoit could live in friendship with a n 
from whom you differ as to some point: I am only say 
that / could do it. You put me in mind of Sappho in Ovi( 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy in writing a r 
ural history^, and, that he might have full leisure for it, 


* * Idem velle atque idem nolle ea demum firma amicitia est.’ J 
lust, Catilina, xx. 4. 

^ More than one conjecture has been hazarded as to the passagi 
which Johnson referred. I believe that he was thinking of the line 
' Et variis albae junguntur saepe columbae; 

Et niger a viridi turtur amatur ave.’ 

Sappho to P}Lao7i, line 3 
‘Turtles and doves of differing hues unite, 

And glossy jet is paired with shining white.' (Po 

Goldsmith had said that people to live in friendship together n 
have the same likings and aversions. Johnson thereupon calli 
mind Sappho, who had shown that there could be love where tl 
was little likeness. 

^ It was not published till after Goldsmith’s death. It is in the 
of new books in the Mag. for Aug. 1774, p, 378. ^^^post, ur 
June 22, 1776, the note on Goldsmith’s epitaph. 
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had taken at a farmcr\s house, near to the six mile¬ 

stone, on the halij^cwax'e road, and had carried down his 
books in two returned post-chaises. He said, he believed 
the farmer’s family thou^^ht him an odd character, similar 
to that in which 7 //c Sptrtalor appeared to his landlad}^ 
and her children: he was IVic (h'nilcnian\ Mr. Mickle, the 
translator of The LusunP, and I went to visit him at this 
place a few days afterwards, lie was not at home; but 
havinj^ a curitjsity to see his apartment, we went in and 
found curious scraps of descriptions of animals, scrawled 
upon the wall with a black lead penciP. 

The subject of ^.^hosts Ixeinj.;; introduced, Johnson repeated 
what he had told me of a friend of his, an honest man, and 
a man of semsc, havin^^ asserted to him, that he had seen 
an apparition\ (loldsmith told u.s, he was assured by his 
brother, the Reverend Mr, (loldsmilh, that he also had seen 
one. (hnujral ()|.i'k*thorpt' told us, that Prendcri^ast, an of¬ 
ficer in the Duke of Marlbort)U[>'h‘s army, had mentioned to 
many of his friends, that lie slmuid die on a particular day. 
That upon that, day a battle took place with the French; 
that after it was over, and Prt'nder[.{ast was still alive, his 

* ‘Upon my optuiirifjc tlu* dnen' the ynunj.^ vvonum broke oif their dis¬ 
course, hut my landludys them tiuit it was nobody 

but the (/(‘lUlrman (ft)r ihut is the name that I /.(o liy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as well a.H in the family), they went on without minding 
me/ Spectator^ No. 12. 

** The author also of the iuilhtti of Cutunoy JIolL See Scott’s hi- 
troduciion to KoHihoorth. Hish(»p Uonu* say.s that * Mickle inserted 
in the Lusiad uu angry note against (larriek, who, as he thought, had 
used him ill by rejiH’ting a tragedy of his.’ Shortly afterwards, he 
saw (larriek act for the lirst time. The play was Lear, ' During the 
first thr(*e acts he said a word. In a line [ui.s.sage of the fourth he 
fetched a deep sigh, and turning to a friend,'* I wish,” said he/‘thc 
note was out of my book.*’ ’ I Icmne’s Axwow, ed. iM, p. 38. 
under Dec. 24,17H3, and Garrick’s letter in BosweirsOct. 23, 
J773‘ 

® The. farmt'r'H son told Mr. Pritir that' he had felt much reluctance 
in erasing during necessary repairs these memorials,’ Prior’s Gold¬ 
smith, ii. 335. 

^ See ante, ii, 204. 
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brother officers, while they were yet in the field, jestingly 
asked him, where was his prophecy now. Prendergast 
gravely answered, ‘ I shall die, notwithstanding what you 
see/ Soon afterwards, there came a shot from a French 
battery, to which the orders for a cessation of arms had not 
yet reached, and he was killed upon the spot. Colonel 
Cecil, who took possession of his effects, found in his 
pocket-book the following solemn entry: 

[Here the date.] ‘ Dreamt—or-* Sir John Friend 

meets me/ (here the very day on which he was killed, was 
mentioned.) Prendergast had been connected with Sir John 
Friend, who was executed for high treason. General Ogle¬ 
thorpe said, he was with Colonel Cecil when Pope came and 
enquired into the truth of this story, which made a great 
noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April ii, he appointed me to come to him 
in the evening, when he should be at leisure to give me some 
assistance for the defence of Plastie, the schoolmaster of 
Campbelltown, for whom I was to appear in the House of 
Lords. When I came, I found him unwilling to exert him¬ 
self. I pressed him to write down his thoughts upon the 

^ Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus :—'was told by 
an aj[)paritio 7 t ;—the writer being probably uncertain whether he was 
asleep or awake, when his mind was impressed with the solemn pre¬ 
sentiment with which the fact afterwards happened so wonderfully to 
correspond. Boswell. ‘ Lord Hardinge, when Secretary at War/ 
writes Mr. Croker, ‘ informed me, that it appears that Colonel Sir 
Thomas Prendergast, of the twenty-second foot, was killed at Mal- 
plaquet, Aug. 31, 1709; but no trace can be found of any Colonel Cecil 
in the army at that period. Colonel W. Cecil, who was sent to the 
Tower in 1744, could hardly have been, in 1709, of the age and rank 
which Oglethorpe’s anecdote seems to imply.’ Prendergast, or Pen¬ 
dergrass, in the year 1696, informed the government of the plot to 
assassinate William III., in which Friend was one of the leaders, 
Macaulay {Hist, of Eng. chap. 21), calls Prendergrass ‘ a Roman Catho¬ 
lic gentleman of known courage and honour.’ Swift, attacking Pren- 
dergast’s son, attacks Prendergast himself:— 

‘ What! thou the spawn of him who shamed our isle, 
Traitor, assassin, and informer vile.’ 

Swift’s Works, xi. 319, 
subject. 





able, can be »;()venu*cl t)nly by fear. 'Vo impress this fear, is there¬ 
fore one of the lirst duties of tljose who have the care of children. 
It is the duty of a parent; and 1 ms never been thought inconsist¬ 
ent with parental tenderness. U is the duty of a master, who is in 
his highest exaltation when he is Ahv pa rail is. Yet, as good things 
become evil by excess, correction, by being immoderate, may be¬ 
come cruel but when is correction immoderate ? Wlien it is more 
frequent or more severe than is rmpiired ad monendam d docendam, 
for reformation and instruction. No severity is cruel which obsti¬ 
nacy makes necessary; for llu; greatest cruelty would ])e to desist, 
and leave the scholar too careless for instruction, a.iul too much 
hardened for reproof. Lot'ke, in Ids Irtsitise of lulucatioii, men¬ 
tions a mother, with at)plause, who whipped an infant eight times 
before she had sulxlued it; for had she stop[)ed at th(‘. seventh act 
of correction, her daughter, says he, wouUl have been ruined I 
The degrees of o]>siinacy in ytmng ndnds, are very dirferent; as 
different must be the d(*grees of jjtu'sevta’ing sevtjrity. A .stul)b<)ni 
scholar luu.st he corrected till he is suhducul 'riie discipline of a 
school is ndlilury. d’lnn'e must either unbounded licence or 
absolute authority. 'Ihe master, win) punishes, not only consults 
the future happiness of him who is the immediate subject of cor¬ 
rection; but he pro()agat<*s obediema* llirougli the whole school; 
and eslablislies regularity by exenq^lary justice. 'Fhe victorious 
obstinacy of a single l>£)y wouhl make, his future endeavours of ref¬ 
ormation or instruction totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, 

^ Locke says When {Jiua* it comes to be u trial of skill contest 
for mastery l)eLvvixL you atirl your child, you nmst )>e sure to carry it, 
whatever blow.s it costs, if u nod or words will not prevail’ lie con¬ 
tinues:—'A prudent and kind mother of my accpuinilance was, on 
such an occasion, forcinl to whip Iut litlli’ daughter, at her first com¬ 
ing home from nur.se, eight times successively the Bame morning, be¬ 
fore she coulcl master lu*r Htulihornness, and obtain a (’omi)liance in a 
very easy ami indilfertml matter.... As this was the ffr.st time, so I 
tlunk it was the last, too, she ever .struck her.’ Locke on Jidiication 
(eel 1710), p. £/). 
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must never be victorious. Yet, it is well known, that there some’ 
times occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all com¬ 
mon punishment, and bids defiance to ail common degrees of pain. 
Correction must be proportioned to occasions. The flexible will 
be reformed by gentle discipline, and the refractory must be sub¬ 
dued by harsher methods. The degrees of scholastick, as of mili¬ 
tary punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It must be en¬ 
forced till it overpowers temptation; till stubbornness becomes 
flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, in¬ 
deed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. The schoolmaster 
inflicts no capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by either 
death or mutilation. The civil law has wisely determined, that a 
master who strikes at a scholar’s eye shall be considered as crim¬ 
inal. But punishments, however severe, that produce no lasting 
evil, may be just and reasonable, because they may be necessary, 
Such have been the punishments used by the respondent. No 
scholar has gone from him either blind or lame, or with any of his 
limbs or powers injured or impaired. They were irregular, and he 
punished them: they were obstinate, and he enforced his punish¬ 
ment. But, however provoked, he never exceeded the limits of 
moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present painand how 
much of that was required, no man is so little able to determine as 
those who have determined against him ;—the.parents of the offend¬ 
ers. It has been said, that he used unprecedented and improper 
instruments of correction. Of this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of correction is more proper 
than another, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain 
without lasting mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no last¬ 
ing mischief has ensued; and therefore, however unusual, in hands 
so cautious they were proper. It has been objected, that the re¬ 
spondent admits the charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence 
to confute it. Let it be considered, that his scholars are either 
dispersed at large in the world, or continue to inhabit the place in 
which they were bred. Those who are dispersed cannot be found ; 
til os e who remain are the sons of his persecutors, and are not likely 
to support a man to whom their fathers are enemies. If it be sup¬ 
posed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justice of the 
charge, it must be considered how often experience shews us, that 
men who are angry on one ground will accuse on another; with 
how little kindness, in a town of low trade, a man who lives by 
learning is regarded; and how implicitly, where the inhabitants 
are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and followed. In a 

place 
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place like Canipbelllowu, it is t^iisy for one of the principal inhabi¬ 
tants to make a party. It is easy for that party to heat themselves 
with imaginary grievauiais. it is easy for them to oppress a man 
poorer than themselves; ami natural to assert the dignity of riches, 
by persisting in o})pressit)n. 'The argument which attempts to 
prove the impropriety th* restoring him to the school, by alledging 
that he has lost tim eontidemee. o( (he ])eo])le, is not the subject of 
juridical consideration; for he is to suller, if he must suffer, not 
for their judgement, l)nl for his own actions. It may l)e convenient 
for them to have aimther nuisttjr; Init it is a convenience of their 
own making. It would he likewise convenient for him to fmcl an¬ 
other school; hut this convcnieiu'e he cannot obtain. The ques¬ 
tion is not what is now convtmient, hat wiiat is generally right. If 
the people of (\'impheIltown In* distressed hy the restoration of the 
respondent, they are distressed only hy their own fault; by turbu¬ 
lent passions and unreastmabU* (U'sire.s ; hy tyranny, which law has 
defeated, and hy malice, whii^li virtue has suniioimled.’ 

* This, Sir, (said he,) you live to turn in your mind, and 
make the best use of it you can in y^our speech.’ 

Of our fricuul, (lohlsinilh, he said, ‘Sir, lie is so much 
afraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks ni,crcly lest 
you .should forget that he is in the company,’ HosWKLl.. 
‘Yes, he stands forward.’ Jnn.vsor^, ‘True, Sir; but if a 
man is to stand forward, ht* should wish to do it not in an 
aukward posture, not in rags, not sf> as that he .shall only be 
exposed to ridicule.’ IhiswKgL. ‘ hhu* my part, I like very 
well to hear Itonest (loltlsmith talk away carelessly.’ John¬ 
son. ‘Why yes, Sir; but he sluniltl not like to hear himself.’ 

On Tuesday, April 14, the dt*cree of the Court of Session 
in the .schoolmasttu''’s caust' avms reversed in the House of 
Lords, after a very ehniuent speech by Lord Mansfield, who 
shewed himself an adept in scluml discipline, but I thought 
was too rigorou.s towards tny client k On the evening of 

* Andrew Croshie, arguing lav the schoolmaster,Jiad said Sup¬ 
posing it true that the resptmdent had been provoked to use a little 
more severity tlian lie wi.shed to <lo, it might well be jii.stilicd on ac¬ 
count of the ferocious and rchellicniH behaviour of his scliolars, some 
of whom cursed and swore at him, and even went so far as to wrestle 
with him, in wliich case he wius under a necessity of subduing them 

the 
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the next day I supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, in the Strand, in company with Mr. Lang- 
ton and his brother-in-law, Lord Binning. I repeated a sen¬ 
tence of Lord Mansfield’s speech, of which, by the aid of Mr, 
Longlands, the solicitor on the other side, who obligingly 
allowed me to compare his note with my own, I have a full 
copy: ‘ My Lords, severity is not the way to govern either 
boys or men.’ ‘ Nay, (said Johnson,) it is the way to govern 
them. I know not whether it be the way to meiid them.’ 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six students from the 
University of Oxford, who were methodists and would not 
desist from publickly praying and exhorting \ JOHNSON. 

as he best could.’ Scotch Appeal Cases, xvii. p. 214. The judgment 
of the House of Lords is given in Baton’s Reports of Cases upon Ap¬ 
peal from Scotland, ii. 277, as follows:—‘ A schoolmaster, appointed by 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Cambelton, without any men¬ 
tion being made as to whether his office was for life or at pleasure: 
Held that it was a public office, and that he was liable to be dismissed 
for a just and reasonable cause, and that acts of cruel chastisement 
of the boys were a justifiable cause for his dismissal; reversing the 
judgment of the Court of Session. . . . The proof led before his dis¬ 
mission went to shew that scarce a day passed without some of the 
scholars coming home with their heads cut, and their bodies discol¬ 
oured. He beat his pupils with wooden squares, and sometimes with 
his fists, and used his feet by kicking them, and dragged them by the 
hair of the head. He had also entered into the trade of cattle graz¬ 
ing and farming—dealt in black cattle—in the shipping business—and 
in herring fishing.’ 

' These six Methodists were in 1768 expelled St. Edmund’s Hall, 
by the Vice-Chancellor, acting as 'visitor.’ Nominally they were 
expelled for their ignorance; in reality for their active Methodism, 
That they were ‘ mighty ignorant fellows ’ was shown, but ignorance 
was tolerated at Oxford. One of their number confessed his igno¬ 
rance, and declined all examination. But' as he was represented to 
be a man of fortune, and declared that he was not designed for holy 
orders, the Vice-Chancellor did not think fit to remove him for this 
reason only, though he was supposed to be one of " the righteous 
over-much.”’ Dr.Johnson: His Friends and his Critics, Si“S 7 ' 
Horace Walpole, Whig though he was, thought as Johnson. ' Ox¬ 
ford,’ he wrote {Letters, v. 97),' has begun with these rascals, and I 
hope Cambridge will wake.’ 


^Sir, 
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‘ Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper h What 
have they to do at an Umversity who are not willing to be 
taught, but will presume to teach? Where is religion to be 
learnt but at an University? Sir, they were examined, and 
found to be mighty ignorant fellows/ BoswELL. ' But, was 
it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were good 
beings?’ JOHNSON. ^ I believe they might be good beings ; 
but they were not fit to be in the University of Oxford*. A 
cow is a very good animal in the field ; but we turn her out 
of a garden.’ Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an illus¬ 
tration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise his 
wit, though I should myself be the object of it, I resolutely 
ventured to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence 
in wine, though he was not to-night in the most genial hu¬ 
mour \ After urging the common plausible topicks, I at last 
had recourse to the maxim, in vino veritas^ a man who is 
well warmed with wine will speak truth \ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, 

^ Much such an expulsion as this Johnson had justified in his Life 
of Chey 7 iel {Works, vi. 415). ‘A temper of this kind,’ he wrote, ‘is 
generally inconvenient and offensive in any society, but in a place of 
education is least to be tolerated. ... He may be justly driven from 
a society, by which he thinks himself too wise to be governed, and in 
which he is too young to teach, and too opinionative to learn.’ 

^ Johnson wrote far otherwise of the indulgence shown to Edmund 
Smith, the poet. * The indecency and licentiousness of his behaviour 
drew upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only bachelor, a pub- 
lick admonition, entered upon record, in order to his expulsion. Of 
this reproof the effect is not known. He was probably less notori¬ 
ous. At Oxford, as we all know, much will be forgiven to literary 
merit. ... Of his lampoon upon Dean Aldrich, [Smith was a Christ- 
Church man], I once heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 
But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was unwilling to 
lose him ; he was endured with all his pranks and his vices two years 
longer; but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance of all the Canons, the 
sentence declared five years before was put in execution. The exe¬ 
cution was, I believe, silent and tender.’ Works, vii. 373~4* 

® S^G^post, p. 222, note i. 

^ ‘ Our bottle-conversation,’ wrote Addison, ‘ is infected with party- 
lying.' The Spectator, No, 507. 
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Sir, that may be an argument for drinking, if you suppose 
men in general to be liars. But, Sir, I would not keep com¬ 
pany with a fellow, who lyes as long as he is sober, and 
whom you must make drunk before you can get a word of 
truth out of him 

Mr. Langton told us he was about to establish a school 
upon his estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it 
might have a tendency to make the people less industrious. 
JOI-INSON. ‘No, Sir. While learning to read and write is a 
distinction, the few who-have that distinction may be the 
less inclined to work; but when every body learns to read 
and write, it is no longer a distinction A man who has a 
laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work; but if every body 
had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in laced 
waistcoats. There are no people whatever more industrious, 
none who work more, than our manufacturers yet they 
have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must not neglect 
doing a thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil; 
—from fear of its being abused t A man who has candles 

‘ Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes, p. 261, has given an erroneous ac¬ 
count of this incident, as of many others. She pretends to relate it 
from recollection, as if she herself had been present; when the fact is 
that it was communicated to her by me. She has represented it as a 
personality, and the true point has escaped her. Boswell, She tells 

the stoiy against Boswell. T fancy Mr. B-has not forgotten,* 

she writes. 

“ SeeApril ii, 1776. 

® Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines mafiufacturer as a ivorkjnan ; 
an artificer, 

^ Johnson had no fear of popular education. In his attack on 
Jenyns’s Enquiry (ante, i. 365), he wrote (Works, vi. 56):—'Though it 
should be granted that those who are bo 7 ^ 7 i io poverty and drtedgery 
should not be deprived by an improper edtication of the opiate of igno^- 
ra7ice, even this concession will not be of much use to direct our prac¬ 
tice, unless it be determined, who are those that are horn to poverty. 
To entail irreversible poverty upon generation after generation, only 
because the ancestor happened to be poor, is in itself cruel, if not 
unjust. ... I am always afraid of determining on the side of envy or 
cruelty. The privileges of education may sometimes be improperly 
bestowed, but I shall always fear to withhold them, lest I should be 

may 
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may sit up too late, which he would not do if he had not 
candles; but nobody will deny that the art of making 
candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the time 
that the sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to 
be preserved.’ no.swiCLL. * Hut, Sir, would it not be better 
to follow Nature; and go to bed and rise Just as nature 
gives us light or wilh-holds it? Johnson, ‘'No, Sir; for 
then we should have no kintl of equality in the partition 
of our time between sleeping and waking. It would be 
very different in different seasons and in different places. 
In some of the northern i)arLs of vScotland how little light 
is there in the dcq)th of winter!* 

We talked of d'acitusk and I hazarded an opinion, that 
with all his merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgement, 
and terseness of ex[)ressi(»n, he was too compact, too much 
broken into hints, as it were, and therefore too dinicult to be 
understood, d'o my grc'al satisfaction. Dr, Johnson sanc¬ 
tioned this o[)inion, * lacilus, Sir, st.amis to me rather to 
have made notes for an Instorical work, than to have writ¬ 
ten a history’k’ 

At this time it appears from his Prayers and Meditations, 
that he had been more lluin commonly diligent in religious 
duties, particularly in reading the Holy Scrii)tures. It was 
Passion Week, that soUmm stsison which the Christian world 
has appropriated to the C(»iumemoration of the mysteries of 
our redemption, and during which, whatever embers of re¬ 
ligion are in our l)reasts, will Inr kindled into pious warmth. 

yielding to the suggeHlions of pride, while I persuade mysedf that I 
am following t)u^ maxims t>f [Hilieyd In 7 '//c /d/rr, No. 26, he attacked 
those wlio'hoki it little k*Hs than criminal to te.ac'.h poor girls to read 
and write,' and who ,say that'they wlm are bora to poverty arc born, 
to ignorance, and will work the liarder the le.ss they know.’ 

^ Tacitus’s /lyrPo/a, di. xii., was no doubt quoted in reference to 
the shortness of the iiortii<‘rn wint<*r day. 

^ It i.s remarkable, that Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of his 
resembling Dr. Johnstm in .Home, particulars, Foote called an Elzevir 
edition of him, ha.s, by coim‘i<!{‘ru*e, made the very .same remark, Om- 
and Progress 0 / I .any nay t\ vol. ill. 2nd ed. p. 219. 13oswkli.. See 
Boswell's Jhifn\in\ Aug. 21, note. 
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I paid him short visits both on Friday and Saturday, and 
seeing his large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld 
him with a reverential awe, and would not intrude upon his 
timeh While he was thus employed to such good purpose, 
and while his friends in their intercourse with him con¬ 
stantly found a vigorous intellect and a lively imagination, 
it is melancholy to read in his private register, ^ My mind 
is unsettled and my memory confused, I have of late 
turned my thoughts with a very useless earnestness upon 
past incidents. I have yet got no command over my 
thoughts; an unpleasing incident is almost certain to hinder 
my rest^* What philosophick heroism was it in him to 
appear with such manly fortitude to the world, while he 
was inwardly so distressed! We may surely believe that 
the mysterious principle of being 'made perfect through suf¬ 
fering^’ was to be strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General PaoU and 
I paid him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion 
that blind persons can distinguish colours by the touch. 
Johnson said, that Professor Sanderson^ mentions his having 

* On Saturday night Johnson recorded :—‘ I resolved last Easter to 
read within the year the whole Bible, a very great part of which I 
had never looked upon. I read the Greek Testament without con¬ 
struing, and this day concluded the Apocalypse. . . . Easter Day. 
After twelve at night. The day is now begun on which I hope to 
begin a new course, aicnrep va-irkr^yyaip, [as if from the starting- 
place.] 

My hopes are from this time— 

To rise early, 

To waste less time. 

To appropriate something to charity.’ 

A week later he recorded:—‘ It is a comfort to me that at last, in mji 
sixty-third year, I have attained to know even thus hastily, confused¬ 
ly, and imperfectly, Avhat my Bible contain^. I have never yet read 
the Apocrypha. I have sometimes looked into the Maccabees, and 
read a chapter containing the question. Which is the strongest? ] 
think, in Esdras ’ [i Esdras, ch. iii. v. 10]. Pr, and Med. pp. 112-118. 

® Pr. and Med. p. 111. BosWELL. 

® ‘ Perfect through sufferings,’ Hebrews, ii. 10. 

* ‘ I was always so incapable of learning mathematics,’ wrote Hor 
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attempted to do it, but that he found he was aiming at an 
impossibility; that to be sure a difference in the surface 
makes the difference of colours; but that difference is so 
fine, that it is not sensible to the touch. The General men¬ 
tioned jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, who could know 
cards by the touch. Dr. Johnson said, ‘the cards used by 
such persons must be less polished than ours commonly 
are/ 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no 
beauty in a simple sound, but only in an harmonious com¬ 
position of sounds. I presumed to differ from this opinion, 
and mentioned the soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s 
voice. Johnson. ‘ No, Sir, if a serpent or a toad uttered it, 
you would think it ugly.’ BOSWELL. ‘ So you would think, 
Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those 
animals.’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir, it would be admired. We 
have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads.’ 
(laughing.) 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he said, that 
difference of taste was, in truth, difference of skill h BOS¬ 
WELL. ‘But, Sir, is there not a quality called taste^ which 

ace Walpole {Letters, ix. 467),' that I could not even get by heart the 
multiplication table, as blind Professor Sanderson honestly told me, 
above three - score years ago, when I went to his lectures at Cam¬ 
bridge. After the first fortnight he said to me, Young man, it 
would be cheating you to take your money; for you never can learn 
what I am trying to teach you,” Twas exceedingly mortified, and 
cried; for, being a Prime Minister’s son, I had firmly believed all the 
■flattery with which I had been assured that my parts were capable of 
anything.’ 

* Reynolds said :—* Out of the great number of critics in this me¬ 
tropolis who all pretend to knowledge in pictures, the greater part 
must be mere pretenders only. Taste does not come by chance; it is 
a long and laborious task to acquire it.’ Northcote’s Reynolds, i. 264. 

^ 'Jemmy Boswell,’ wrote John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), 

* called upon me, desiring to know what would be my definition of 
taste. I told him I must decline defining it, because I knew he would 
publish it. He continued his importunities in frequent calls, and in 
one complained much that I would not give him it, as he had that 
morning got Henry Dundas’s, Sir A. Macdonald’s, and J. Anstnither s 
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consists merely in perception or in liking? For instance, we 
find people differ much as to what is the best style of Eng¬ 
lish composition. Some think Swift's the best; others pre¬ 
fer a fuller and grander way of writing.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, 
you must first define what you mean by style, before you 
can judge who has a good taste in style, and who has a bad. 
The two classes of persons whom you have mentioned don’t 
differ as to good and bad. They both agree that Swift has 
a good neat style ^; but one loves a neat style, another 
loves a style of more splendour. In like manner, one loves 
a plain coat, another loves a laced coat; but neither will 
deny that each is good in its kind.’ 

While I remained in London this spring, I was with him 
at several other times, both by himself and in company. I 
dined with him one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. 
Vansittart of Oxford. Without specifying each particular 
day, I have preserved the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his Preface to Shakspeare 
against Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the follow¬ 
ing passage: ' I collated such copies as I could procure, and 

definitions. ‘'Well, then,” I said, “ Boswell, we must have an end of 
this. Taste, according to my definition, is the judgment which Dun- 
das, Macdonald, Anstruther, and you manifested when you determined 
to quit Scotland and to come into the south. You may publish this if 
you please.” ’ Twiss’s Eldo7ii i. 303. See post, April 10,1778, note for 
Lord Eldon. 

^ Johnson {TVorJ^s, viu. 220) says that ‘ Swift’s delight was in sim¬ 
plicity. That he has in his works no metaphor, as has been said, is 
not true; but his few metaphors seem to be received rather by neces¬ 
sity than choice. He studied purity.... PI is style was well suited to 
his thoughts.... He pays no court to the passions; he excites nei¬ 
ther surprise nor admiration; he always understands himself, and his 
reader always understands him; the peruser of Swift wants little pre¬ 
vious knowledge; it will be sufficient that he is acquainted with com¬ 
mon words and common things;... [his style] instructs, but it does 
not persuade.’ Hume describes Swift’s style as one which he ‘ can 
approve, but surely can never admire. It has no harmony, no elo¬ 
quence, no ornament, and not much correctness, whatever the Eng¬ 
lish may imagine.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, ii. 413. 


wished 
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wished for more, hut have not found the collectors of Ihesc 
rarities very communicative'.’ I told him, that (tarricU had 
complained to me iif it, and hail vindicated himself lt\- a-, 
surinij me, that Johnson was made welcome to the lull u-.e 
of his collection, and that he left the key of it with a servant, 
with orders to have a fire and every convenience tor him. 
I found Johnson’s notion was, that (iarrick wanted to he 
courted for them, and that, on the contrary, tiarrick shoultl 
have courted him, and sent him the plays of his own ac¬ 
cord. But, indeed, considerinff the slovenly ami c.ireless 
manner in which hooks were treated hy Johnson, if could 
not be e.xpected that scarce and valuable editions should 
have been lent to him^ 

‘ Johnson's Works, v. 14, 

^ Dr. Warlon wrolo (ui Jan. 32, * (hirriok is nuiirlv li«nn 

Johnson,and oannoi, h(‘ says, forgivt' Inin his inMOuatmn ih.u h** unh 
held his old editions, whitdi always wore* npt*n h» liitn , lun. I .iippi 
his never nunUioninf,^ liini in all his works.* VVunirr, p. u 

rkauderk vvrfile t<} Lord t'harlcinoiU in I 77 d* ’ V‘*n du n »4 1 mmh' 

here, I will lirinj;’all the cduh over to Ireland to livruith \*ai. aiidUun 
will drive yon htirt' m ynur own didVin'c, jniin*iMn 
toAv, (h)Idsinitii pidlyonr (lowofs, anti linr.wtdl talk lu . ’ 4 av tln u 
if you ran.' C'lmrioinont's/.//k, i. Vt'l Ciut ii* k Iiad hnit fuhn iMu 
.some books, for Johnson wrote to him on t)t i. lyt.o • f irtnrn 
you thanks for tin* prr.st'nl of tin* />A //imtrv, ntnl wdl t.ikr ratr 1.1 
return you |<(n. your| otluT honks.' (fitn A/.' (i. hirrim ;. 
who had edited Johnson’s S/ftthw/ftUtrr, wrote* to (kiiii it k ; ' I h.ur 

taken the liberty to hurodu(*e your iiumr, hi*rutn»t* / om 

reason to say tluit tin*. poHsessons t»t tin* ohl tpmrtoi wrsr umi iufh 
eienily eommunietttivt'/ //^. p. 501. Muir, I )*Atlikiy drHrMtir*t Umu 
‘G arrick,f*:ivin|4 a thunderinj^ Htamp on sonu* murk on thr turprt thut 
.struck his ('yr not with {aissiou nr diNpleusiirf*, hut inrrriy iUi if from 
sinf^ularity' took nil Dr. Johnsnids vntno in n ?>lior't diuh^^ur willt Idm 
self that harl passed the f^receding week. ‘'David! Wdl you Irtid 
me your Pr/rarra f* “ Y-e-s, Sir!" “ Davhl! y«»u tduh ?** Hii you 
shall have it certainly/* “ Amirdin|.»ly/' Mr. (iurrii k nmiimird, *' thr 
book, stupendously Imund, I sent to him that vny evorunyp Um 
scarcely had he taken it in his hands, when, m ficwwrll trihi me, he 
poured forth a (Jreek ejaenduUon ami u couplet or two from Uosa«r. 
and then in one of tlione las of enihtmiuHm which always srrm 
require that ha should spread his arms aloft, he fuuhleidy fiouut m% 

A ip'utleiuau 
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A gentleman' having to some of the usual arguments foi 
drinking added this: ‘ You know, Sir, drinking drives awa}? 
care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would 
not you allow a man to drink for that reason ?' J OHNSON 
"Yes, Sir, if he sat n^yXyoui 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne’s works, anc 
asked him what he thought of that writer. He answered 
‘A conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, the boyj 
would throw stones at him.’ He, however, did not alter mj 
opinion of a favourite authour, to whom I was first directec 
by his being quoted in The Spectator^^ and in whom I hav< 
found much shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed ii 
a style somewhat quaint, which, however, I do not dislike 
His book has an air of originality. We figure to ourselve 
an ancient gentleman talking to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain that 

poor Petrarca over his head upon the floor. And then, standing fc 
several minutes lost in abstraction, he forgot probably that he ha 
ever seen it.” ’ Dr. Burney’s Memoirs, i. 352. See post, under Auj 
12,1784. 

^ The gentleman most likely is Boswell {ante, ii. 15, note 3). I sui 
pect that this anecdote belongs to ante, April 14, when ‘Johnson wj 
not in the most genial humour.’ Boswell, while showing that Mr 
Piozzi misrepresented an incident of that evening ‘ as a personal it} 
would be afraid of weakening his case by letting it be seen that Johi 
son on that occasion was very personal. Since writing this I hai 
noticed that Dr. T. Campbell records in his Diary, p. 53, that on A pi 
I, 1775, he was dining at Mr. Thrale’s with Boswell, when many 
Johnson’s‘bon-mots were retailed. Boswell arguing in favour of 
cheerful glass, adduced the maxim in vino vcritas. “Well,” sa; 
Johnson, “ and what then, unless a man has lived a lie.” Boswell th< 
urged that it made a man forget all his cares. “ That to be sure 
says Johnson, “might be of use, if a man sat by such a person 
you.”’ Campbell’s account confirms what Boswell asserts {ante, 
216) that Mrs. Piozzi had the anecdote from him. 

- No. 150. The quotation is from Francis Osborne’s Advice to 
Son, Swift, in The Tatler, No. 230, ranks Osborne with some oth 
authors, who ‘ being men of the Court, and affecting the phrases th 
in fashion, are often either not to be understood, or appear perfect 
ridiculous.’ 


count 
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country gentleman might contrive to pass his life very agree¬ 
ably, ‘ Sir, (said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any 
man who is permitted to lay out his own time, contriving 
not to have tedious hours This observation, however, is 
equally applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are 
of no profession. 

He said,‘there is no permanent national character; it 
varies according to circumstances. Alexander the Great 
swept India: now the Turks sweep Greece.' 

A learned gentleman who in the course of conversation 
wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel 
upon the circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, 
took, I suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it circum¬ 
stantially. He in a plenitude of phrase told us, that large 
bales of woollen cloth were lodged in the town-hall;— 
that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious 
numbers; that the lodgings of the counsel were near to the 
town-hall;—and that those little animals moved from place 
to place with wonderful agility. Johnson sat in great im¬ 
patience till the gentleman had finished his tedious narra¬ 
tive, and then burst out, (playfully however,) ‘It is a pity, 
Sir, that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken you 
such a time, that a lion must have served you a twelve- 
month 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from 
Lord Mansfield ; for he was educated in England. ‘ Much, 
(said he,) may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught 
young®-’ 

^ See May 13,1778, and June 30, 1784. 

* Mrs, Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, has related it, as if the 
gentleman had given ‘ the natural history of the mousel Anec. p. 191. 
Boswell. The gentleman was very likely Dr. Vansittart, who is men¬ 
tioned just before. (See ante, i. 402, note 3.) Mrs. Thrale, in 1773, 
wrote to Johnson of ‘ the man that saw the mouse.' Piozzi Letters, i. 
186. From Johnson’s answer p. 197) it seems that she meant Van¬ 
sittart. Mr. Croker says ‘ this proves that Johnson himself sanctioned 
Mrs. Piozzi's version of the story—7nouse versus Mr. Croker has 

an odd notion of what constitutes both a proof and a sanction. 

® Lord Shelburne says that ‘ William Murray [Lord Mansfield] was 

Talking 
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Talking of a modern historian and a modern moralist \ 
he said, ‘ There is more thought in the moralist than in the 
historian. There is but a shallow stream of thought in his¬ 
tory.’ Boswell. ' But surely, Sir, an historian has reflec¬ 
tion.’ Johnson. ' Why yes, Sir; and so has a cat when she 
catches a mouse for her kitten. But she cannot write like 
. jigither can 

He said, ‘ I am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of 
authours, and give them my opinion^. If the authours who 
apply to me have money I bid them boldly print without 
a name; if they have written in order to get money, I tell 
them to go to the booksellers, and make the best bargain 
they can.’ BOSWELL. ‘ But, Sir, if a bookseller should bring 
you a manuscript to look at?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, I 
would desire the bookseller to take it away.’ 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in 
Spain, and was unwilling to return to Britain. JOHNSON. 

‘ Sir, he is attached to some woman.’ BOSWELL. ‘ I rather 
believe, Sir,-it is the fine climate which keeps him there.’ 
Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? What is cli- 
mate to happiness ^ ? Place me in the heart of Asia, should 
I not be exiled ? What proportion does climate bear to the 
complex system of human life? You may advise me to go 
to live at Bologna to eat sausages. The sausages there are 
the best in the world; they lose much by being carried.’ 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster * and I had agreed to 

sixteen years of age when he came out of Scotland, and spoke such 
broad Scotch that he stands entered in the University books at Ox¬ 
ford as born at Bath, the Vice-Chancellor mistaking Bath for Perth! 
Fitzmaurice's Shelburne, i. 87. 

' The asterisks seem to show that Beattie and Robertson are meant. 
This is rendered more probable from the fact that the last paragraph 
is about Scotchmen. 

^ See ante, ii. 57. 

” Boswell’s friend was very likely his brother David, who had long 
resided in Valencia. In that case, Johnson came round to Boswell's 
opinion, for he wrote, ‘ he will find Scotland but a sorry place after 
twelve years’ residence in a happier climate post, April 29,1780. 

^ See a7tte, i. 513, note 2. 
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dine by ourselves :it the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on 
whom I happened to call in the morning, said he would join 
U.S, which he did, and we spent a very agreeable day, though 
I recollect but little of what passed. 

He .said, ‘ Walpole was a minister given by the King to 
the people: Bitt was a minister given by the people to the 
King,—as an adjunct.' 

'The misfortune of (loldsmith in conversation is this: he 
goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His genius 
is great, Imt his knowletlge is small. As they say of a gen¬ 
erous man, it is a i)ity he is not rich, we may say of Gold¬ 
smith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He would not keep 
his knowleilge to himself.’ 

Before leaving London tliis year, I consulted him upon a 
question purely of Siaiteh law. It was held of old, and con¬ 
tinued for a long period, to be an estaljlished principle in 
that law, that whoever iaternieddied with the effects of a 
person deceased, without the interposition of legal authority 
to guard against euibe/./.leuient, should be subjected to pay 
all the debts of the deceasml, as having been guilty of what 
was technically calhsl virions iiitroiiiissioii. The Court of 
Session had gradually ndaxed the strictno.ss of this princi¬ 
ple, wlu;re the interference (iroved luul l)een inconsiderable. 
In a case' which came before that Court the preceding win¬ 
ter, I had lal)ourcd to iicrsuade the Judges to return to the 
ancient law. It was my own sincere opinion, that they ought 
to adhere to it; hut I hatl i:xhau.stetl all my [>ower.s of rea¬ 
soning in vain. Jolin.son thought as I did; and in order to 
assist me in my application to the Court for a revision and 
alteration of the judgement, ho dictated to me the following 
argument: — 

‘'J'his, we are told, is a law which lias its force only from the long 
practice of Uic: ('mirl; and may, tliercforc, be suspended or modi¬ 
fied as the Court shall think proper. 

‘ t.’oncernlng the power of the t!ourl to make or to suspend 
a law, we have no intention to inquire. It is sufficient for our 

‘ Wilson against SmiUi and Armour. Boswkll. 

II.—IS 
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purpose that every just law is dictated by reason; and that the prac¬ 
tice of every legal Court is regulated by equity. It is the quality 
of reason to be invariable and constant; and of equity, to give to 
one man what, in the same case, is given to another. The advan¬ 
tage which humanity derives from law is this: that the law gives 
every man a rule of action, and prescribes a mode of conduct which 
shall entitle him to the support and protection of society. That 
the law may be a rule of action, it is necessary that it be known ; 
it is necessary that it be permanent and stable. The law is the 
measure of civil right; but if the measure be changeable, the ex¬ 
tent of the thing measured never can be settled. 

‘ To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave the 
community without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that 
publick wisdom, by which the deficiencies of private understand¬ 
ing are to be supplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant to act 
at discretion, and then to depend for the legality of that action on 
the sentence of the Judge, He that is thus governed, lives not by 
law, but by opinion: not by a certain rule to which he can apply 
his intention before he acts, but by an uncertain and variable opin¬ 
ion, which he can never know but after he has committed the act 
on which that opinion shall be passed. He lives by a law, (if a 
law it be,) which he can never know before he has offended it. 
To this case may be justly applied that important principle, misera 
est servitus iihi jus est aut incognitu??i aut vagiim. If Intromission 
be not criminal till it exceeds a certain point, and that point be un¬ 
settled, and consequently different in different minds, the right of 
Intromission, and the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all 
jura Vaga^ consequence, are ju.ra mcognita; and the result 

can be no other than a misera servitus^ an uncertainty concerning 
the event of action, a servile dependence on private opinion; 

‘ It may be urged, and with great plausibility, that there may be 
Intromission without fraud; which, however true, will by no means 
justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The end 
of law is protection as well as vengeance. Indeed, vengeance is 
never used but to strengthen protection. That society only is well 
governed, where life is freed from danger and from suspicion; 
where possession is so sheltered by salutary prohibitions, that vio¬ 
lation is prevented more frequently than punished. Such a pro¬ 
hibition was this, while it operated with its original force. The 
creditor of the deceased was not only without loss, but without 
fear. He was not to seek a remedy for an injury suffered; for, 
injury was warded off. 


^ As 
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‘ As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us open to 
wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing. To 
punish fraud when it is detected, is the proper act of vindictive 
justice ; but to prevent frauds, and make punishment unnecessary, 
is the great employment of legislative wisdom. To permit Intro¬ 
mission, and to punish fraud, is to make law no better than a pit- 
fall. To tread upon the brink is safe ; but to come a step further 
is destruction. But, surely,*it is better to enclose the gulf, and hin¬ 
der all access, than by encouraging us to advance a little, to entice 
us afterwards a little further, and let us perceive our folly only by 
our destruction. 

‘ As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it likewise 
enlightens the ignorant with extrinsick understanding. Law teaches 
us to know when we commit injury, and when we suffer it. It fixes 
certain marks upon actions, by which we are admonished to do or 
to forbear them. Qiii sibi bene tejnperat in says one of the 

fathers, nunqnam cadet m illicita. He who never intromits at all, 
will never intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

‘ The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has been 
very favourably represented by a great master of jurisprudence ‘, 
whose words have been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and 
seem to be considered as irresistibly decisive. The great moment 
of his authority makes it necessary to examine his position. “ Some 
ages ago, (says he,) before the ferocity of the inhabitants of this 
part of the island was subdued, the utmost severity of the civil law 
was necessary, to restrain individuals from plundering each other. 
Thus, the man who intermeddled irregularly with the moveables 
of a person deceased, was subjected to all the debts of the deceased 
without limitation. This makes a branch of the law of Scotland, 
known by the name of vicious intromission ; and so rigidly was this 
regulation applied in our Courts of Law, that the most triffing 
moveable abstracted maid fide, subjected the intermeddler to the 
foregoing consequences, which proved in many instances a most 
rigorous punishment. But this severity was necessary, in order to 
subdue the undisciplined nature of our people. It is extremely 
remarkable, that in proportion to our improvement in manners, 
this regulation has been gradually softened/ and applied by our 
sovereign Court with a sparing hand.’’ 

‘ I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this learned and 
judicious writer has not accurately distinguished the deficiencies 

^ Lord Karnes, in his Historical Law Tracts, Boswell. 

and 
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and demands of the different conditions of human life, which, from 
a degree of savageness and independence, in which all laws are 
vain, passes or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state 
of reciprocal benignity, in which laws shall be no longer necessary. 
Men are first wild and unsocial, living each man to himself, taking 
from the weak, and losing to the strong. In their first coalitions 
of society, much of this original savageness is retained. Of gen¬ 
eral happiness, the product of genera!* confidence, there is yet no 
thought. Men continue to prosecute their own advantages by the 
nearest way; and the utmost severity of the civil law is necessary 
to restrain individuals from plundering each other. The restraints 
then necessary, are restraints from plunder, from acts of publick 
violence, and undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our ances¬ 
tors, as of all other nations, produced hot fraud, but rapine. They 
had not yet learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. As man¬ 
ners grow more polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain 
likewise dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and 
violence gives way to cunning. Those who before invaded pastures 
and stormed houses, now begin to enrich themselves by unequal 
contracts and fraudulent intromissions. It is not against the vio¬ 
lence of ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, that this law 
was framed; and I am afraid the increase of commerce, and the 
incessant struggle for riches which commerce excites, give us no 
prospect of an end speedily to be expected of artifice and fraud. 
It therefore seems to be no very conclusive reasoning, which con¬ 
nects those two propositions;—“the nation is become less fero¬ 
cious, and therefore the laws against fraud and covin ' shall be re¬ 
laxed.” 

‘Whatever reason may have influenced the Judges to a relaxa¬ 
tion of the law, it was not that the nation was grown less fierce; 
and, I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it is grown less fraudu¬ 
lent. 

‘ Since this law has been represented as rigorously and unreasona 
bly penal, it seems not improper to consider what are the conditions 
and qualities that make the justice or propriety of a penal law. 

‘To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions an 
necessary, and two proper. It is necessary that the law should b( 
adequate to its end; that, if it be observed, it shall prevent th< 
evil against which it is directed. It is, secondly, necessary that tin 

^ * Covin. A deceitful agreement between two or more to the hur 
of another.’ Johnson’s Dictionary, 
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end of the law be of such importance, as to deserve the security 
of a penal sanction. The other conditions of a penal law, which 
though not absolutely necessary, are to a very high degree fit, are, 
that to the moral violation of the law there are many temptations, 
and that of the physical observance there is great facility. 

* All these conditions apparently concur to justify the law which 
we are now considering. Its end is the security of property; and 
property very often of great value. The method by which it effects 
the security is efEcacious, because it admits, in its original rigour, 
no gradations of injury; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a 
distinct and definite limitation. He that intromits, is criminal; he 
that intromits not, is innocent. Of the two secondary considera¬ 
tions it cannot be denied that both are in our favour. The temp¬ 
tation to intromit is freqiient and strong; so strong and so frequent, 
as to require the utmost activity of justice, and vigilance of caution, 
to withstand its prevalence; and the method by which a man may 
entitle himself to legal intromission, is so open and so facile, that to 
neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention : for why should a man 
omit to do, (but for reasons which he will not confess,) that which 
he can do so easily, and that which he knows to be required by the 
law ? If temptation were rare, a penal law might be deemed un¬ 
necessary. If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficult per¬ 
formance, omission, though it could not be justified, might be pit¬ 
ied. But in the present case, neither equity nor compassion operate 
against it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only without 
a reasonable motive, but with all the inducements to obedience 
that can be derived from safety and facility. 

^ I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to have its 
effect, must be permanent and stable. It may be said, in the lan¬ 
guage of the schools, Lex non recipit 7 najus et mmns^ —^we may have 
a law, or we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. ^Ye 
must eitlier have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by dis¬ 
cretion and by chance. Deviations from the law must be uniformly 
punished, or no man can be certain when he shall be safe. 

‘ That from the rigour of the original institution this Court has 
sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is evident that 
such deviations, as they make law uncertain, make life unsafe, I 
hope, that of departing from it .there will now be an end ; that the 
wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with due reverence; and 
that consistent and steady decisions will furnish the people with a 
rule of action, and leave fraud and fraudulent intromission no fut¬ 
ure hope of impunity or escape.’ 


With 
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With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of 
penetration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to 
him, without any other preparation than my having stated 
to him the arguments which had been used on each side of 
the question. His intellectual powers appeared with pecul¬ 
iar lustre, when tried against those of a writer of so much 
fame as Lord Karnes, and that too in his Lordship’s own 
department \ 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and con¬ 
cluded with some sentences of my own, and garnished with 
the usual formularies, was actually printed and laid before 
the Lords of Session ^ but without success. My respected 
friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that honourable body, 
had critical sagacity enough to discover a more than ordi¬ 
nary hand in the Petition. I told him Dr. Johnson had fa¬ 
voured me with his pen. His Lordship, with wonderful acu¬ 
men^ pointed out exactly where his composition began, and 

^ Lord Karnes {Sketches of the History of Man, iv. 168) says:—"The 
undisciplined manners of our forefathers in Scotland made a law 
necessary, that whoever intermeddled irregularly with the goods of a 
deceased person should be subjected to pay all his debts, however 
extensive, A due submission to legal authority has in effect abro¬ 
gated that severe law, and it is now [1774] scarce ever heard of.’ Scott 
introduces Lord Karnes in Redgauntlet, at the end of chap, i of the 
Narrative :—* What’s the matter with the auld bitch next?” said an 
acute metaphysical judge, though somewhat coarse in his manners, 
aside to his brethren.’ In Boswell’s poem The Court of Session Gar¬ 
land, where the Scotch judges each give judgment, we read :— 
"Alemore the judgment as illegal blames, 

“ ’Tis equity, you bitch,” replies my Lord Karnes.’ 
Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh, ii. 161. Mr. Chambers adds (p. 
171) that when Karnes retired from the Bench, ‘ after addressing his 
brethren in a solemn speech, in going out of the door of the court 
room, he turned about, and casting them a last look, cried, in his usual 
familiar tone, Fare ye a’ weel, ye bitches.” ’ 

^ At this time there were no civil juries in Scotland. ' But this was 
made up for, to a certain extent, by the Supreme Court, consisting of 
no fewer than fifteen judges; who formed a sort of judicial jury, and 
were dealt with as such. The great mass of the business was carried 
on by writing.’ Cockburn’s feffreyy i. 87. ^^tfost, Jan. 19, 1775, note. 

where 
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where it ended \ But that I may do impartial justice, and 
conform to the great rule of Courts, Suum cuique tribinto^ I 
must add, that their Lordships in general, though they were 
pleased to call this ^ a well-drawn paper,’ preferred the for¬ 
mer very inferiour petition which I had written; thus con¬ 
firming the truth of an observation made to me by one of 
their number, in a merry mood: ' My dear Sir, give yourself 
no trouble in the composition of the papers you present to 
us ; for, indeed, it is casting pearls before swine/ 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this 
year accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland. 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, • 

‘ The regret has not been little with which I have missed a 
journey so pregnant with pleasing-expectations, as that in which I 
could promise myself not only the gratification of curiosity, both 
rational and fanciful, but the delight of seeing those whom I love 
and esteem. ****#*##* *^ such has been the course of 

things, that I could not come; and such has been, I am afraid, the 
state of my body, that it would not well have seconded my inclina¬ 
tion. My body, I think, grows better, and I refer my hopes to an¬ 
other year; for I am very sincere in my design to pay the visit, and 
take the ramble. In the mean time, do not omit any opportunity 
of keeping up a favourable opinion of me in the minds of any of my 
friends. Beattie’s book^ is, I believe, every day more liked; at 
least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

‘ I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of opinion, 

^ In like manner, he had discovered the Zz/e of Ckeynel to he John¬ 
son's. Boswell’s Hebridesy Aug. 17, 1774. 

^ The Essay 071 Truihy published in May, 1770. Beattie wrote on 
Sept. 30,1772 :—‘ The fourth edition of my Essay is now in the press.’ 
Forbes's Beattie^ ed, 1824, p. 134. Three translations—French, Dutch, 
and German—had, it seems, already appeared. /A p. 121. ‘ Mr. John¬ 
son made Goldsmith a comical answer one day, when seeming to re¬ 
pine at the success of Beattie’s Essay 07 i Truth. “ Here’s such a stir," 
said, he, “ about a fellow that has written one book, and I have written 
many." “Ah, Doctor," says he, “there go two and. forty sixpences 
you know to one guinea.” ’ Piozzi’s Aiiec. p. 179. See Boswell’s Heb¬ 
rides, Oct. I, 1773. 


that 
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that our cause was good, and that the determination ought to have 
been in your favour. Poor Hastie I think, had but his deserts. 

‘ You promised to get me a little Pindar^ you may add to it a 
little Anacreon. 

‘The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to hear 
that you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal establishment. 
The whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing away; 
and I wish to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and 
complete. For such an institution makes a very important part of 
the history of mankind. Do not forget a design so worthy of a 
scholar who studies tlie laws of his country, and of a gentleman who 
may naturally be curious to know the condition of his own ancestors. 

‘I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Yours with great affection, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.^ 

•Aug. 31,1772 V 


‘To Dr. Johnson. 


‘ Edinburgh, Dec. 25,1772. 


‘ My Dear Sir, 

* * * * * * * 

‘ I was much disappointed that you did not come to Scotland 
last autumn. However, I must own that your letter prevents me 


^ See afite, ii. 166, 210. 

^ On the same day he wrote to Dr. Taylor:—'Your uneasiness at 
the misfortunes of your relations, I comprehend perhaps too well. It 
was an irresistible obtrusion of a disagreeable image, which you always 
wished away, but could not dismiss, an incessant persecution of a 
troublesome thought, neither to be pacified nor ejected. Such has of 
late been the state of my own mind. I had formerly great command of 
my attention, and what I did not like could forbear to think on. But 
of this power, which is of the highest importance to the tranquillity 
of life, I have been so much exhausted, that I do not go into a com- 
. pany towards night, in which 1 foresee anything disagreeable, nor en¬ 
quire after anything to which I am not indifferent, lest something, 
which I know to be nothing, should fasten upon my imagination, and 
hinder me from sleep.’ Notes a7td Queries, 6th S., v. 383. On Oct. 6 
he wrote to Dr. Taylor:—‘ I am now within a few hours of being able 
to send the Dictionary to the press [a^ite, ii. 178], and though I 

often went sluggishly to the work, I am not much delighted at the 
co[mpietion]. My purpose is to come down to Lichfield next week.’ 
/^. p. 422. He stayed some weeks there and in Ashbourne. Piozzt 
Letters, i. 55-70. 


from 
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from complaining; not only l)ecaiise I am sensible that the state 
of your health was but too gtxxl an excuse, but because you write 
in a strain which shews that you have agreeable views of the 
scheme which we have so long proposed. 

* * «‘ * * * 

‘I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in your 
last letter to me. I le writes to me thus You judge very rightly 
in supposing that Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion of my book 
mu.st give me great delight. I ndeed it is impossible for me to say 
how much 1 am gratified by it; for there is not a man upon earth 
who.se good opinion I would he more ambitious to cultivate. His 
talents and his virtues I reverence more than any words can ex¬ 
press. I’lie extraordinary civilities ‘ ( the paternal attentions T should 
rather say,) and the many inslructions I have Iiad the honour to 
receive from him, will to me lie a perpetual source of pleasure in 
die recollectum, 

Dim manor ipse ma\ dttm spirit us hos re^d artus'^D 

‘“T had still some tlioughts, while the summer lasted, of being 
obliged to go to London on souu* little business ; otherwise I should 
certainly have troubled him with a letUn* several mouths ago, and 
given some vent to my gratitude aiul atlmiration, 'This I intend to 
do, as soon as I am left a little at leisure. Mean time, if you have 
occasion to write to him, I beg you will offer him my most re.spect- 
ful compliments, and assure* him of the sincerity of my attachment 
and the warmth of my gratitude.” 

# # # # # # 

‘ I am, 

‘Jamrs Boswki.l,* 

1773: a:tat, 64. ) -In 177;^ his only publication was an 
edition of his folio Dictionary^ with additions and cor¬ 
rections®; nor did lie, so far as is known, furnish any 

^ See ante, ii. 163, note i. 

^ 'While of myself I yet may think, while breath my body sways.' 

Morris’s dwtdds, iv, 336. 

® It should .seem that this dirlionary work was not unpleasant to 
Johnson; for Stoekdalc! records (A/emo/rs, ii. 179) that about 1774, 
having told him that he had declined to edit a new edition of Cham¬ 
bers’s 0/ the Arts and Sciences^ ‘Johnson rej)liefl tliat if I 
would not undertake it, he wanikl. I expre.ssed my astonishment that, 
in his easy circumstances, he should think of preparing a new edition 

production.s 
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productions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends 
or dependants, except the Preface ^ to his old amanuensis 
Macbean's Dictionary of Ancient Geography'^, His Shak- 
speare^ indeed, which had been received with high approba¬ 
tion by the publick, and gone through several editions, was 
this year re-published by George Steevens, Esq., a gentleman 
not only deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of very exten¬ 
sive reading in English literature, especially the early writers, 
but at the same time of acute discernment and elegant taste 
It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his great and valua¬ 
ble additions to Dr. Johnson's work, he justly obtained con¬ 
siderable reputation: 

^Divisim hnperium cnm fove Ccesar habet^.^ 

of a tedious, scientific dictionary. “ Sir,” said he, I like that mud¬ 
dling work.” He allowed some time to go by, during which another 
editor was found—Dr. Rees. Immediately after this intelligence he 
called on me, and his first words were:—“ It is gone. Sir.” ’ 

^ He, however, wrote, or partly wrote, an Epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife 
of his friend John Bell, Esq., brother of the Reverend Dr. Bell, Preb¬ 
endary of Westminster, which is printed in his Works [i. 151]. It is 
in English prose, and has so little of his manner, that I did not believe 
he had any hand in it, till I was satisfied of the fact by the authority 
of Mr. Bell. Boswell. *The epitaph is to be seen in the parish 
church of Watford.’ Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 471. 

* See mite, i. 216. Mme. D’Ai*blay (Memoirs of Dr. Burney, i, 271) 
says that this year Goldsmith projected a Dictionary of Arts and Sci^ 
ences, in which Johnson was to take the department of ethics, and 
that Dr. Burney finished the article Musician. The scheme came to 
nothing. 

® We may doubt Steevens’s taste. Garrick ' produced Hamlet with 
alterations, rescuing,' as he said, ‘ that noble play from all the rubbish 
of the fifth act’ (ante, ii. 98, note). Steevens wrote to Garrick:—*! 
expect great pleasure from the perusal of your altered Hamlet. It is 
a circumstance in favour of the poet which I have long been wishing 
for. You had better throw what remains of the piece into a farce, to 
appear immediately afterwards. No foreigner who should happen to 
be present at the exhibition, would ever believe it was formed out of 
the loppings and excrescences of the tragedy itself. You may entitle 
it The Grave-Diggers ; 'with the pleasant Humours of Osric, the Danish 
Macaroni.* Garrick Corres. i. 451. 

^ A line of an epigram in the Life of Virgil, ascribed to Donates. 

^To 
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‘ To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I have read your kind letter much more than the elegant 
Pindar which it accompanied. I am always glad to find myself 
not forgotten; and to be forgotten by you would give me great un¬ 
easiness. My northern friends have never been unkind to me: I 
have from you, dear Sir, testimonies of affection, which I have not 
often been able to excite; and. Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which 
I was desirous of paying to his merit, much higher than I should 
have thought it reasonable to expect. 

‘ I have heard of your masquerade h What says your synod to 
such innovations I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I think 
a masquerade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the occasion 
of evil, yet as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of 
manners, I would not have been one of the first masquers in a 
country where, no masquerade had ever been before 

‘ A new edition of my great Di€iio7ia7y is printed, from a copy 
which I was persuaded to revise; but having made no prepara¬ 
tion, I was able to do very little. Some superfluities I have ex¬ 
punged, and some faults I have corrected, and here and there 
have scattered a remark; but the main fabrick of the work re¬ 
mains as it was. I had looked very little into it since I wrote 
it, and, I think, I found it full as often better, as worse, than I 
expected. 

‘Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarreP; a quarrel, I 

^ Given by a lady at Edinburgh. Boswell. 

* There had been masquerades in Scotland; but not for a very long 
time. Boswell. ‘ Johnson,’ as Mr. Croker observes, "had no doubt 
seen an account of the masquerade in the Ge7if. Mag, for January,’ 
p, 43. It is stated there that ‘ it was the first masquerade ever seen 
in Scotland.’ Boswell appeared as a dumb Conjurer. 

^ Mrs. Thrale recorded in 1776, after her quarrel with Baretti:—‘I 
had occasion to talk of him with Tom Davies, who spoke with horror 
of his ferocious temper; “and yet,” says I, “ there is great sensibility 
about Baretti. I have seen tears often stand in his eyes.” “ Indeed,” 
replies Davies, “ I should like to have seen that sight vastly, when— 
even butchers weep.” ’ Hayward’s Piozzi, ii. 340. Davies said of Gold¬ 
smith :—‘He least of all mankind approved Baretti’s conversation; 
he considered him as an insolent, overbearing foreigner.’ Davies, in 
the same passage, speaks of Baretti as ‘ this unhappy Italian.’ Da¬ 
vies’s Garrick, ii. 168. As this was published in Baretti’s life-time, the 
man could scarcely have been so ferocious as he was described. 

think. 
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think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is 
expected in the spring. No name is yet given it \ The chief di¬ 
version arises from a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake 
his future father-in-law’s house for an inn. This, you see, borders 
upon farce. The dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents are 
so prepared as not to seem improbable. 

‘ I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, because I 
yet think the arguments on your side unanswerable. But you seem, 
I think, to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; 
and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord Auchinleck’s 
precept in your mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind 
a firm and regular system of law, instead of picking up occasional 
fragments. 

^ My health seems in general to improve; but I have been trou¬ 
bled for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is sometimes 
sufficiently distressful. I have not found any great effects from 
bleeding and physick; and am afraid, that I must expect help 
from brighter days and softer air. 

‘Write to me now and then; and whenever any good befalls 
you, make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it 
more than, dear Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

"London, Feb. 24, 1773.’ 


‘You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thrale,’ 


^ ‘ There were but a few days left before the comedy was to be acted, 
and no name had been found for it. ‘"We are all in labour," says 
Johnson, whose labour of kindness had been untiring throughout, 
“ for a name to Goldy’s play." [See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773.] 
What now stands as the second title, The Mistakes of a Night, was 
originally the only one; but it was thought undignified for a comedy. 
The Old House a New Imi was suggested in place of it, but dismissed 
as awkward. Sir Joshua offered a much better name to Goldsmith, 
saying, ""You ought to call it The Belle's Stratagem, and if you do not 
I will damn it." When Goldsmith, in whose ear perhaps a line of 
Dryden's lingered, hit upon She Stoops to Conqtierl Forster’s Gold- 
sjnith, ii. 337, and Northcote’s Reynolds, i. 285. Mr. Forster quotes the 
line of Dryden as 

‘But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise.' 

In Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, iii. 131, the line is given, 

"But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise.’ 


While 
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While a former oclitiou of my work was passing' thnnirji 
the press, I was uncxpcctotlly fav''ouretl with a packet fmm 
Philadelphia, from Mr, James Ahcrcrombit', a ifcMilleman 
that country, w'ho is pleased to honour me wdlh vt*ry hi|jh 
praise of my Life of lh\ Joluisou, I'o have llu* fame t»f my 
illustrious friend, and his faithful hiti^rapher, eeluual from 
the New World is extremely flatterini^f; and my p3*atef'ul 
acknowledgements shall be wafted across the AUautiek. Mi\ 
Abercrombie has politely conferretl on n\e a canisiderable 
additional oblig'ation, by transmitting^ to me copies of two 
letters from l)i% Johnson to American ijtnUlejnem * (rladty. 
Sir, (says he,) would I have sent y<m the oripjiials ; hut heinit 
the only rclicks of the kind in America, they art' etiusitUatHl 
by the possessors of such inestimable valut‘, that no ptis-dble 
consideration would induce llurm to pari with tlu'im In 
some future publicatit)n of yours rt'Iative to that jpiMt ami 
good nuui, they may perhaps l>i! thought wnriliy of iusi*r 
tion.’ 

‘'I'o Mu. 

^ Sir, 

‘That in the hurry of a sudtleu d(*j)arUire y<ai should yet hud 
leisure to consult my convenienct*, is a degn-e th kiudiu'ss, atul an 
instance of regard, not only beyond my ( laiims hut abovt' mv es 
pectation. You are not mislaktm in supimsing ibat I srt a bi-.h 
value on my American friends, and that ytm slioidtl < tmlei a \tny 
valuable favour upon me by giving me an oi»p«}ittmity ol kr'rping 
myself in their memory. 

‘I have taken the lilmrty of trtmbling ytm with a p.nkti, iu 
which I wish a safe and speedy conveyance, ln*rause I a sale 
and speedy voyage to him that (Conveys it. 

I arn, Sir, 

‘ Your most luunblt* servant, 

*SaM, JtlllXramd 

‘ London, JohnH<)n'’s-court, 

• Fleet-street, March 4, 1773.' 


' This gentleman, who now resides in America itt a \mhiU k i 
ter of considerable dignity. dcHired Umt hisi name might mil tic mm 
scribed at full length, Boswio.l. 

‘‘I M 
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‘To THE Reverend Mr. White\ 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Your kindness for your friends accompanies you across the 
Atlantick. It was long since observed by Horace", that no ship 
could leave care behind; you have been attended in your voyage 
by other powers,—^by benevolence and constancy; and I hope 
care did not often shew her face in their company. 

‘ I received the copy of jRasselas. The impression is not mag¬ 
nificent, but it flatters an authour, because the printer seems to 
have expected that it would be scattered among the people. The 
little book has been well received, and is translated into Italian®, 
French German, and Dutch It has now one honour more by 
an American edition. 

‘ I know not that much has happened since your departure that 
can engage your curiosity. Of all publick transactions the whole 
world is now informed by the news-papers. Opposition seems to 


‘ Now Doctor White, and Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Penn¬ 
sylvania. During his first visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for 
holy orders, he was several times in company with Dr. Johnson, who 
expressed a wish to see the edition of his Rasselasy which Dr. White 
told him had been printed in America. Dr. White, on his return, im¬ 
mediately sent him a copy. Boswell. 

^ Horace. Odes, iii. i. 34. 

® post, Oct. 12, 1779. 

‘ Malone had the following from Baretti:—‘ Baretti made a trans¬ 
lation of Rasselas into French. Fie never, however, could satisfy him¬ 
self with the translation of the first sentence, which is uncommonly 
lofty. Mentioning this to Johnson, the latter said, after thinking two 
or three minutes, “ Well, take up the pen, and if you can understand 
my pronunciation, I will see what I can do.” He then dictated the 
sentence to the translator, which proved admirable, and was imme¬ 
diately adopted.’ Prior’s Malojie, p. 161. Baretti, in a MS. note on 
his copy of Piozzi Letters, i. 225, says:—‘Johnson never wrote to me 
French, but when he translated for me the first paragraph of his Ra$- 
selast That Johnson’s French was faulty, is shown by his letters in 
that language. See ante, ii. 93, 2iXi6.post, under Nov. 12, 1775. 

It has been translated into Bengalee, Hungarian, Polish, Modern 
Greek, and Spanish, besides the languages mentioned by Johnson. 
Dr. J. Macaulay’s Bibliography of Rasselas. It reached its fifth edition 
by 1761. A Bookseller of the Last Century, In the same book 

(p. 19) it is mentioned that ‘a sixteenth share in The Rambler vtQS 
sold for £22 2s. 6dl 


despond; 
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despond; and the dissenters, though they have taktni adv;mtve‘,e 
of unsettled times, and a <i;overament murh enfeebled, si‘em imt 
likely to ^’ain any imnuinilics 

‘Dr. Goldsmith has a new eomedy in rehearsal at CiiveiitChn 
den, to which the manap;or predicts ill success''*. 1 hnpe lie will 
be mistaken. I think it cles(u*ves a very kind accept inn, 

M shall soon publish a new edition of my lar^te /hiinmurv 1 
have been persuaded to rtwdse it, and have mended S(uue faults, 
but added little to its usefulness, 

‘No hook has been published siiua^ your departure, of whit'h 
much notice is taken. Faction only dlls the (own with pann 
phlets, and [greater su])jet'ts are ftu*|4'{>ttt‘n in the m»ise id tlis 
cord, 

‘Thus have 1 written, only to tell you hosv little I have ttj (ell. 
Of myself I can only add, that having: ])i‘i'n aillicted many weeks 
with a very trouhlescnue eonijfh, I am now reeovi'nah 

‘I take the liberty which you f^ivc me; of troubling, you with 

* A motion in tlie Ifousi* of Coftnuons for a t'lniuiiittfe t«> riue-idei 
of the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles had, mi h'eb, nt Hiin 
year, been rejected by 151; to 67. /\irt Hist, xvii. y.p* ,\ liill (nr 

the relief of l*rote.stant Dissenters that [>assefl the JIuiim’ n| G»nn- 
mons by 65 to 14 on Mandi ^5, was rejected in the Houm" of I.ntds by 
86 to 28 on April 2. Hk p, 7t;o. 

® See April 25. 177H. wluwe Johnson says that '(‘Mlman [the 
rnanaf^erl wa.s prevailed on at last by rmu'li solicitation, nay. a kind of 
force, to hrini^^ it on.’ Mr. l'orsi<*r (A//c e/' (/cAAw/M. it. t \ \ ^0 wriir*. 

—riu: a(!tors and uetre.sses had taken thetr tone (rmu (hr niuiun^a. 
Gentleman vSmilh threw up Vonnn Marlow; Wooihvard irln .rd I'mov 
Lumpkin; Mrs, Ahington deelincd Miss Hardcastir jiti //s- 

No. 3041, it is pi)int{‘fl out that Mrs. Ahin|.tton xwr* ur»t one of 
Colman’s Company |; and, in llie teeth of his own <k»lmaii 

could not contest wall tlunrs. Ht‘ would not milter a new mme to 
be painted for the jilay, lie refusetl to furnish even a new dress, aiul 
was careful to .spreat! his forehotlingH an widely m lie 1 oukl/ I fie 
play met with the greatest buccu'.sh. 'There was a new play by Dr. 
Goldsmith lust nigiit, which sueeeeded prodigiously.' wrote lUtmr 
Walpole V, 452), llu* laugh was lurucsi against the doubling 

manager, len day.s after the play had been lu'tiughi out, johiisMU 
wiote to Mr.s. Ihrale; —' ((’olumn | is so distrc^ssefl with abu-ir 
about his play, that lie luus solieited (hdtlsmith to Ai/v ih^‘ ta, 4‘ 

of the imvspaptrs: Phest Utters, i. K<j. See ptU, just before Iniir 
1784, for Mr. Steeven.s's account. 
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a letter, of which you will please to fill up the direction, I 
am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

' Sam. Johnson/ 

" Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, 

London, March 4,1773/ 

On Saturday, April 3 , the day after my arrival in London 
this year, I went to his house late in the evening, and sat 
with Mrs. Williams till he came home. I found in the Lon- 
don Chronicle^ Dr. Goldsmith’s apology^ to the publick for 
beating Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph in a 
newspaper published by him, which Goldsmith thought im¬ 
pertinent to him and to a lady of his acquaintance \ The 
apology was written so much in Dr. Johnson’s manner, that 
both Mrs. Williams and I supposed it to be his; but when 
he came home, he soon undeceived us. When he said to 
Mrs, Williams, ‘ Well, Dr. Goldsmith’s ma7iifesto has got into 
your paper®;’ I asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, 
with an air that made him see I suspected it was his, though 
subscribed by Goldsmith. JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, Dr, Goldsmith 
would no more have asked me to write such a thing as that for 
him, than he would have asked me to feed him with a spoon, 
or to do any thing else that denoted his imbecility. I as much 


^ It was anything but an apology, unless apology is used in its old 
meaning of defeitce, 

* Nine days after She Stoops to Conquer brought out, a vile libel, 
written, it is believed, by Kenrick (a 7 tte, i. 576), was published by Evans 
in The Lo 7 idon Packets The libeller dragged in one of the Miss Hor- 
necks, ‘the Jessamy Bride’ of Goldsmith’s verse. Goldsmith, believ¬ 
ing Evans had written the libel, struck him with his cane. The blow 
was returned, for Evans was a strong man. ‘ He indicted Goldsmith 
for the assault, but consented to a compromise on his paying fifty 
pounds to a Welsh charity. The papers abused the poet, and stead¬ 
ily turned aside from the real point in issue. At last he stated it him¬ 
self, in an Address to the Public^ in the Daily Advertiser of March 31,’ 
Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 347-351. The libel is given in Goldsmith’s 
Misc, Works (1801), i. 103. 

^ ‘ Yotir paper,’ I suppose, because the Chronicle was taken in at 
Bolt Court. See a^ite, ii. 118. 


believe 
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believe that he wrote it, as if I had seen him do it, Sir» hat! 
he shewn it to any one friend, he would not have beem al¬ 
lowed to publish it. He has, imieetl, clone it very well; but 
it is a foolish well done. I sut)po.se Im has been st> 

much elated with the succc.ss of his lunv eonu'dy, that he has 
thought everything that concerned him tuusl ht‘ (»f im[»or, 
tance to the publick.* BosWKi.L. ‘ I fancy, Sir, this is the 
first time that he has been engaged in .such an atlventure/ 
Johnson. 'Why, Sir, 1 believe it is the first Unu' he has 
beat; he may have bccii beaten befiireh 'rius, Sir, is a new 
plume to him.’ 

I mentioned vSir John Dalrymple’s d/e/^/a/r.v of dreat-lU it^ 
ain and Ireland^ and his diseoveries to the prejudice of lau’il 
Russel and Algcnuju Sydney. JoM.NSon, * Wh}% Sir, every 
body who had just notions of g;overninent thou|»h( (hem 
rascals before. It is well that all mankimi now sis* them !♦» 
be rascals.’ Ho.swKhh. ‘ But, Sir, may not tlnrse discoverie . 
be true without their being rascals?’ Johnson, ‘ C 
Sir; would any of them have been willing, bi have had it 
known that they intrigued with hh*ance? Uepmtil upt»n it, 
Sir, he who docs what he is afraid .slioulil !)e kmnvn, has 
something rotten about him, This Dalrymidc* .st*ems td be 
an honest fellow'*’; for lut tells cMjually what makes a‘puust 
both sides. But nothing c'un l)e poorer tliau hi*. uumIc u( 
writing, it is the mere bouncing of a .scht^obboy. t bsMi 1 le ! 
but greater She ! and such stuff 


' Sec Forster’s Ch/dsm/tb, i. 265, for a prcsslhlc* expluuutkin nf ihi** 
sarcasm, 

Horace Walpole is violent against Dalrytnpie* and the King. 
‘What must/ he says, M)c the designs <if ihi.s ndgn when (ie«irge HI 
encourages a Jacobite wretch to hunt in 1‘miiee lar nmterials fnr 
blackening the heroes who withstot)d the enemies of i^rotestuiilisin 
and lil)erty.‘ Journal of (he /vV<Vv/ of (teorxe ///, i. 2H6, 

” Mr. Hallam pointed out to Mr, Croker that Johnmm was s|K*aklng 
of Dah7mi)le’.s descripticm of the parting of u\vd and Lady Hnssell; 
—‘ With a deep and noble ,silence; with a long and fixed look, in 
which respect and alTeeti<ai unniingled with paHsIiiu vvem expre*v»e<t, 
Lord and Lady Kusscll parted for ever he great in diis kcit aet ot hi*i 

I ctnihl 
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Action in p^iblick speaking. 
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I could not agree with him in this criticism; for though 
Sir John Dalrymple’s style is not regularly formed in any 
respect, and one cannot help smiling sometimes at his af¬ 
fected grandiloqtience, there is in his writing a pointed vivac¬ 
ity, and much of a gentlemanly spirit. 

At Mr. Thrale’s, in the evening, he repeated his usual 
paradoxical declamation against action in publick speak¬ 
ing k ’ ‘ Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. It 
may augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. If 
you speak to a dog, you use action; you hold up your hand 
thus, because he is a brute; and in proportion as men are 
removed from brutes, action will have the less influence 
upon them.’ Mrs. Thrale. ‘What then, Sir, becomes of 
Demosthenes’s saying? “Action, action, action!”’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Demosthenes, Madam, spoke to an assembly of brutes; 
to a barbarous people®.' 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power 
of rhetorical action upon human nature, when it is proved by 
innumerable facts in all stages of society. Reasonable beings 
are not solely reasonable. They have fancies which may be 
pleased, passions which may be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked, 
that almost all of that celebrated nobleman’s witty sayings 
were puns®. He, however, allowed the merit of good wit to 
his Lordship’s saying of Lord Tyrawley ^ and himself, when 


life, but she greater.’ Dalrymple’s Memoirs, i. 31. post, April 30, 
1773, for the foppery of Dalrymple; and Boswell’s Hebrides, near the 
end, for Johnson’s imitation of Dalrymple’s style. 

^ See ante, i. 387. 

^ See aitte, ii. 196. 

^ Horace Walpole says:—‘ It was not Chesterfield’s fault if he had 
not wit; nothing exceeded his efforts in that point; and though they 
were far from producing the wit, they at least amply yielded the ap¬ 
plause he aimed at.’ Memoirs of the Reign of George II, i. 51. 

* A curious account of Tyrawley is given in Walpole’s Reign of 
George II, iii. 108. He had been Ambassador at Lisbon, and he ‘even 
affected not to knoAv where the House of Commons was.' Walpole 
says {Letters, i. 215, note) that ‘Pope has mentioned his and another 

both 
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The Whigs mid almsgivh^g. 

both very old and infirm: ‘ Tyrawley and I havt* heent drat! 
these two years; hut we don't cIu)osc to have it kiu^wn." 

He talked with approbation of an intemUal edition ui ikt 
Spectator, with notes; two volumes of which luul been pu' 
pared by a gentleman eminent in tlu* literary wurlti, and 
the materials which he had e()lleeted for tin* nmuumti'r hail 
been transferred to another haiur. lit* observed^ that all 
works which tlescrila: numners, retpiire nt»lt*s in sixty to' 
seventy years, or less; and told usjie hatl eouuminieatrd all 
he knew that could throw light ut)on The Speeiater. lie 
said, ‘ Addison had made liis Sir Andrew l*'ree[»orl a tute 
Whig, arguing against giving charity Iti beg|*ars, and ihoav 
ing out other such ungracious sentiments; but tltat hr had 
thought better, and made amends by luakini; him haind a!t 
hospital for decayed farmers^ He called tor the x^Aunw 

ambassador’s seraglios in out* of his Imi/a/hms of r/ I Ir o 

to the lines in tlu^ lot/ttU/ofts, i. 0. 120: 

*Go live with C'luirtres, in eat h viee MtUihi 
K I’s lewd cargo, <»r d'y y*s c rew.’ 

Kinnoiil and Tyrawley, says Walpnlc, are nu-am. 

' According to C'lialmers, who himself has perfnnm^d lUv, uvA. Hr 
Percy was the first of these genthanen. and Hr. [idiii ( 'aider th*- 
ond. CuoKKR. 

“ Sir Andrew Freeport, after giving nR»ney in Miinr 
beggars,say.s:—'I ought to give lo an liospitai of invalids o* o- 
as many ii.seful siih|(*cts a.s 1 (‘an, hut 1 .shall ht'sctiw fiMue Ml niv 
ties upon an alm.sliouse of idle people; and ha the rMine ic.e.MH I 
should not think It areprciadi to me if I had widthrld rnv » hafUv loan 
tho.se common beggars.' y//c Spot/n/or, No. 4;|4. T\m pa|«*f m ma 
by Addison, In No, 54^ii whi(*h is hy Addison, Sit' Andteu i% nuede 
to found'an almshouse for a do^'.en riuperanrniated htcihatidnsm.' t 
have before (ii. 137) eontrusied the opiniomi of Jolimton ami Idrldini- 
as to almsgiving. A more curious contrast A ulforded hy the hdUm^ 
ing passage in /(W//(VMr, hook i. chap, iil,; ■* t have toUl mv tr'.tde't 
that Mr. Allworlhy inherited ai large fortune, that he had a g**i»d hraii. 
and no himily. Hence. douhvleHs, it will he (‘onduded hy numv ili.a 
he lived like an honest man, owed no (»ne a shiHinK. malnisg !mi 
what wa.s his own, kept a good lu»us<*, entertairusl his neighhMttt-; utih 
a hearty welcome at his table, and was eharitahJe to the j r ut 
those who had rather beg than work, hy giving ifuun the «dhd . loan 
It; that he died immensely rich, and built an luispitui/ 
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Scripture phrases. 
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of The Spectator, in which that account is contained, and 
read it aloud to us. He read so well, that every thing ac¬ 
quired additional weight and grace from his utterance \ 

The conversation having turned on modern imitations of 
ancient ballads, and some one having praised their simplic¬ 
ity, he treated them with that ridicule which he always dis¬ 
played when that subject was mentioned ^ 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into sec¬ 
ular discourse. This seemed to me a question of some dif¬ 
ficulty. A scripture expression may be used, like a highly 
classical phrase, to produce an instantaneous strong impres¬ 
sion; and it may be done without being at all improper. 
Yet I own there is danger, that applying the language of 
our sacred book to ordinary subjects may tend to lessen 
our reverence for it. If therefore it be introduced at all, it 
should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the evening 

' Boswell says [Hebrides, Aug. 26, 1773):—* His recitation was grand 
and affecting, and, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed to me, had no 
more tone than it should have.’ Mrs. Piozzi [Anec. p. 302) writes:— 

‘ His manner of repeating deserves to be described, though at the same 
time it defeats all power of description ; but whoever once heard him 
repeat an ode of Horace would be long before they could endure to 
hear it repeated by another.’ See a 7 itey ii. 106, note 2. 

^ ‘ Some of the old legendary stories put in verse by modern writers 
provoked him to caricature them thus one day at Streatham:— 

"'The tender infant, meek and mild, 

Fell down upon the stone; 

The nurse took up the squealing child, 

But still the child squeal’d on.” 

A famous ballad also beginning Rio verdc, Rio verde, when I com¬ 
mended the translation of it, he said he could do it better himself, os 
thus:— 

“Glassy water, glassy water, 

Down whose current clear and strong. 

Chiefs confused in mutual slaughter, 

Moor and Christian roll along.” 

“ But, Sir,” said I, “this is not ridiculous at all,” “ Why no,” replied 
he, “why should I always write ridiculously.?” ’ FiozzV 5 A^iec. p. 65. 
See a 7 tte, n, 1S7, note i. Neither Boswell nor Mrs, Piozzi mentions 
Percy by name as the subject of Johnson's ridicule. 
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with him, but he was very silent. He said, ^ Burnet’s His¬ 
tory of his ow?t times is very entertaining'. The style, in¬ 
deed, is mere chit-chat", I do not believe that Burnet in¬ 
tentionally lyed; but he was so much prejudiced, that he 
took no pains to find out the truth. He was like a man 
who resolves to regulate his time by a certain watch; but 
will not inquire whether the watch is right or not".’ 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling 
that I should leave him; and when I looked at my watch, 
and told him it was twelve o’clock, he cried, ^ What’s that to 
you and me?’ and ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams that 
we were coming to drink tea with her, which we did. It 
was settled that we should go to church together next 
day. 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted 
with him on tea and cross-buns^; Doctor Levet, as Frank 
called him, making the tea. He carried me with him to 
the church of St. Clement Danes, where he had his seat; 
and his behaviour was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 4,1773. 

^ Rogers {Table-Talk, p. 88) said that 'Fox considered Burnet’s 
style to be perfect.’ 

^ Johnson (IVorks, vii. 96) quotes: ‘ Dairy tuple’s observation, who 
says “that whenever Burnet’s narrations are examined, he appears 
to be mistaken.’” Lord Bolingbroke {IVorks, iv. 151) wrote of party 
pamphlets and histories:—‘ Read them with suspicion, for they de¬ 
serve to be suspected; pay no regard to the epithets given, nor to the 
judgments passed; neglect all declamation, weigh the reasoning, and 
advert to fact. With such precautions, even Burnet’s history may be 
of some use.’ Horace Walpole, noticing an attack on Burnet, says 
{Letters, vi. 487)' It shows his enemies are not angry at his telling 
falsehoods, but the truth_I will tell you what was said of his His¬ 

tory by one whose testimony you yourself will not dispute. That con¬ 
fessor said, “ Damn him, he has told a great deal of truth, but where 
the devil did he learn it ?” This was St. Atterbury’s testimony.’ 

^ The cross-buns were for Boswell and Levet. Johnson recorded 
{Pr. and Med. p. 121) On this whole day I took nothing of nour¬ 
ishment but one cup of tea without milk; but the fast was very incon¬ 
venient, Towards night I grew fretful and impatient, unable to fix 
my mind or govern my thoughts.’ 

devout. 
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Good Friday with Johnson. 
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devout'. I never shall forget the tremulous earnestn< 
with which he pronounced the awful petition in the Litar 
^ In the hour of death, and at"* the day of judgement, go 
Lord deliver us.’ 

We went to church both in the morning and evening, 
the interval between the two services we did not dine; I 
he read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned 0^ 
several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud’s Diary, I found the following p 
sage, which I read to Dr. Johnson 1— 

‘ 1623. February i, Sunday. I stood by the most illustri. 
Prince Charles ^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and tall 
occasionally of many things with his attendants. Among ot 
things, he said, that if he were necessitated to take any partici 
profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding his reaso 
“ I cannot, (saith he,) defend a bad, nor yield in a good cause.’ 

Johnson. ‘ Sir, this is false reasoning; because every ca 
has a bad side'*: and a lawyer is not overcome, though 
cause which he has endeavoured to support be determi: 
against him.’ 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few d 
before, ‘ As I take my shoes from the shoemaker, and 
coat from the taylor, so I take my religion from the pri< 
I regretted this loose way of talking. JOHNSON. * Sir 
knows nothing; he has made up his mind about nothing 

To my great surprize he asked me to dine with him 
Easter^day, I never supposed that he had a dinner at 
house; for I had not then heard of any one of his frie 

^ It is curious to compare with this Johnson’s own record: 
found the service not burdensome nor tedious, though I could 
hear the lessons. I hope in time to take pleasure in public wors 
P?\ and Med. p. 121. 

“ In the original zn. 

^ Afterwards Charles 1. Boswell. 

^ See ante, ii. 54. 

® See post, April 9, 1778, where Johnson said:—‘Goldsmith ha 
settled notions upon any subject; so he talked always at random 

ha 
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having been cutertaiueci at his table. lie told me, *I gen¬ 
erally have a meat pye on Sunday: it is l)akcd at a publick 
oven, which is very proi)crly allowed, because one man can 
attend it; and thus the advantage is obtained of not keep¬ 
ing servants from church to tlress dinners h’ 

April II, being ICaster-Sunday, after having attended Di¬ 
vine Service at St. Paurs, I rejiaired to Dr. Johnson's. I had 
gratified my curiosity much in dining with Jkan Jaquks 
llOUSSKAU'" while he lived in the wilds of Ncufchatcl: I had 
as great a curiosity to dine with Dr. Samukl Johnson, in 
the dusky recess of a court in h'lcet-strect. I supposed we 
should scarcely have knives and forks, and only some strange, 
uncouth, ill-drest dish: hut I found every thing in very good 
order. We had no other company l)ut Mrs. Williams and 
a young woman whom I did not know. As a dinner here 
was considered as a singular phamomenon, and as I was fre¬ 
quently interrogated on the sul>jcci’, my readers may perhaps 
be desirous to know our hill of fare. Foote, I remember, in 
allusion to Francis, the was willing to suppose that 

our repast was d/acir brot/(. But the fact was, tluit we had 
a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and .sj)inach, a veal 
pye, and a rice pudding ^ 

^ The next rlay Johnson irronlerl: * I luivji had some nights of that 

quiet and continual sU‘ep which I hud wanted till I luid almost for¬ 
gotten it/ Pemih CoiL MSS. 

Sec ante, ii. 13, 

* Wc have the following acTount of Johnson's kitchen in 1778: 
‘Mr. Th rale.—“And pray wlio is cUtIc of your kiudien, Sir?’’ Dr. J. 
— “Why, Sir, I am afraid there is iuhh* ; a general anarchy prevails in 
my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. Level, wlio says it is not now what it 
used to be.” Mr, T.—“ Hut licjw do you get your dinners drest?'* 
Dr. Why, Desmoulins has die chief management of the kitchen, 
but our roasting is not magniluamt, for we have no jack." Mr. T.— 
“No jack? Why, how do tli(*y manage without?" Dr. J.—“Small 
joints, I believe, they manage with a string, and larger arc done at the 
tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound gravity) of buying a 
jack, because I think a jack is some c'rcdit to a house." Mr. T.— 
“ Well, but you’ll have a spit to(» ?" Dr. J.-*“ No, Sir, no; that would 
be supernuous; for we shall mtver use it; if a jack is seen, a spit will 
be presumed." ’ Mine. D’Arblay's Diary, i, 115. 
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GoldsmitJis regard for Johnson. [a.d,17 


Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he said, ‘ He is a vc 
inquisitive and a very able man, and a man of good religic 
principles, though I am afraid he has been deficient in pr 
tice, Campbell is radically right; and we may hope, that 
time there will be good practice'.’ 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of 
imitators^but he did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmi 
he said, had great merit. BosWELL. ^ But, Sir, he is mi 
indebted to you for his getting so high in the publick e 
mation.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, he has perhaps got sooner 
it by his intimacy with me.’ 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to 
casional competition, had a very high regard for Johns 
which he at this time expressed in the strongest manner 
the Dedication of his comedy, entitled, She Stoops to C 
qner \ 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books prin 
in Scotland before the Union. He had seen a compl 
collection of them in the possession of the Hon. Archib 
Campbell, a non-juring Bishop h I wish this collection 1 
been kept entire. Many of them are in the library of 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. I told Dr. John 
that I had some intention to write the life of the lean 
and worthy Thomas Ruddiman Fie said, ^ I should t 
pleasure in helping you to do honour to him. But his fi 
well letter to the Faculty of Advocates, when he resig 
the office of their Librarian, should have been in Latin.’ 


^ See ante, i. 484. ^ See ante, i. 25 

^ *By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mcai 
much to compliment you as myself. It may do me some honor 
inform the publick, that I have lived many years in intimacy with 
It may serve the interests of mankind also to inform them, that 
greatest wit may be found in a character, without impairing the i 
unaffected piety.’ Boswell. 

^ See an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, an 
his curious work on the Middle State, Journal of a Tour to the H 
des, 3rd edit. p. 371. [Oct. 25.] Boswell. SeeJune 9, 178^ 
^ See ante, i. 261, for Boswell’s projected works, and i, 244. 
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I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which 
he could not answer, nor have I found any one else who 
could. What is the reason that women servants, though 
obliged to be at the expense of purchasing their own 
clothes, have much lower wages than men servants, to 
whom a great proportion of that article is furnished, and 
when in fact our female house servants work much harder 
than the male ' ? 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times attempt¬ 
ed to keep a journal of his life, but never could persevere^. 
He advised me to do it. ^The great thing to be recorded, 
(said ho,) is the state of your own mind^; and you should 
write down every thing that you remember, for you cannot 
judge at first what is good or bad; and write immediately 
while the inipression is fresh, for it will not be the same a 
week afterwards 

I again solicited him to communicate to me the particu¬ 
lars of his early life. He said, "You shall have them all for 
twopence. I hope you shall know a great deal more of me 
before you write my Life.’ He mentioned to me this day 

’ ‘When the efficiency [of men and women] is equal, but the pay 
unequal, the only explanation that can be given is custom/ J. S. 
Mill's Political J£co 7 zo?ny, book il. ch. xiv. 5. 

The clay before he told Boswell this he had recorded :—‘ My gen¬ 
eral resolution, to which I humbly implore the help of God, is to 
methodise my life, to resist sloth. I hope from this time to keep a 
journaL ./V. aficl Jkfed. p. 124. Four times more he recorded the 
same rcsolutioni to keep a journaL See a7ii€, i. 501, note 2, and post, 
April 14, 1775. 

^ Sco post, March 30, 177S, where Johnson says:—‘A man loves to 
review his own mind. That is the use of a diary or journal.’ 

‘ He who has not made the experiment, or who is not accustomed 
to require rigorous accuracy from himself, will scarcely believe how 
much a few hours take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness 
of imagery. . . . To this dilatory notation must be imputed the false 
relations of travellers, where there is no imaginable motive to deceive. 
They trusted to memory what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, 
and told by gvress what a few hours before they had known with cer¬ 
tainty,’ Johnson’s 144, 
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No nation htcrt by luxury. 
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many circumstances, which I wrote down when I went home, 
and have interwoven in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. Goldsmith and I dined 
at General Oglethorpe’s. Goldsmith expatiated on the com¬ 
mon topick, that the race of our people was degenerated, 
and that this was owing to luxury. JOHNSON. ^ Sir, in the 
first place, I doubt the facth I believe there are as many 
tall men in England now, as ever there were. But, secondly, 
supposing the stature of our people to be diminished, that 
is not owing to luxury; for. Sir, consider to how very small 
a proportion of our people luxury can reach. Our soldiery, 
surely, are not luxurious, who live on sixpence a day ^; and 
the same remark will apply to almost all the other classes. 
Luxury, so far as it reaches the poor, will do good to the 
race of people; it will strengthen and multiply them. Sir, 
no nation was ever hurt by luxury; for, as I said before, it 
can reach but to a very few. I admit that the great increase 
of commerce and manufactures hurts the military spirit-of 
a people; because it produces a competition for something 

^ Goldsmith, in his dedication to Reynolds of the Deserted Village^ 
refers no doubt to Johnson’s opinion of luxury. He writes :—' I know 
you will object (and indeed several of oiir best and wisest f7de7ids con¬ 
cur in the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be 
seen, and the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet's 
own imagination.... In regretting the depopulation of the country I 
inveigh against the increase of our luxuries; and here also I expect 
the shout of modern politicians against me. For twenty or thirty 
years past it has been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
greatest national advantages.’ See post, April 15,1778. 

^ Johnson, in his ParL Debates ( Works, x. 418), makes General Han- 
dasyd say:—‘ The whole pay of a foot soldier is sixpence a day, of 
which he is to pay fourpence to his landlord for his diet, or, what is 
very nearly the same, to carry fourpence daily to the market.... Two¬ 
pence a day is all that a soldier has to lay out upon cleanliness and 
decency, and with which he is likewise to keep his arms in order, and 
to supply himself with some part of his clothing. If, Sir, after these 
deductions he can, from twopence a day, procure himself the means 
of enjoying a few happy moments in the year with his companions 
over a cup of ale, is not his economy much more to be envied than 
his luxury Y 
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else than martial honours,—a competition for riches. It also 
hurts the bodies of the people; for you will observe, there 
is no man who works at any particular trade, but you may 
know him from his appearance to do so. One part or other 
of his body being more used than the rest, he is in some 
degree deformed : but, Sir, that is not luxury. A tailor sits 
cross-legged; but that is not luxury.’ GOLDSMITH. 'Come, 
you’re just going to the same place by another road.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ' Nay, Sir, I say that is not luxury. Let us take a walk 
from Charing-cross to White-chapel, through, I suppose, the 
greatest series of shops in the world; what is there in any of 
these shops, (if you except gin-shops,) that can do any human 
being any harm ?’ GOLDSMITH. ' Well, Sir, I’ll accept your 
challenge. The very next shop to Northumberland-house is 
a pickle-shop.’ JOHNSON. 'Well, Sir: do we not know that 
a maid can in one afternoon make pickles sufficient to serve 
a whole family for a year? nay, that five pickle-shops can 
serve all the kingdom ? Besides, Sir, there is no harm done 
to any body by the making of pickles, or the eating of 
pickles,’ 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith sung Tony 
Lumpkin’s song in his comedy. She Stoops to Conquer, and a 
very pretty one, to an Irish tune \ which he had designed 
for Miss Hardcastle; but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the 
part, could not sing, it was left out. He afterwards wrote 
it down for me, by which means it was preserved, and now 
appears amongst his poems\ Dr. Johnson, in his way home, 

* The humours of Ballamagairy. Boswell. 

® ‘ Ah me I when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty; but fail to relieve me. 

He, fond youth, that could carry me. 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally and combat the ruiner: 

Not a look, nor a smile shall my passion discover; 

She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 

Makes but a penitent and loses a lover.’ 

Boswell, in a letter published in Goldsmith’s Mzse. Works, ii. 116, 
with the song, says:—‘ The tune is a pretty Irish air, called The Hu- 
7 jtours of Ballamagairy, to which, he told me, he found it very difficult 
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stopped at my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, drink¬ 
ing tea a second time, till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he 
could reconcile his political principles with his moral; his 
notions of inequality and subordination with wishing well to 
the happiness of all mankind, who might live so agreeably, 
had they all their portions of land, and none to domineer 
over another. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, I reconcile my princi¬ 
ples very well, because mankind are happier in a state of ine¬ 
quality and subordination \ Were they to be in this pretty 
state of equality, they would soon degenerate into brutes;— 
they would become Monboddo's nation “;—their tails would 
grow. Sir, all would be losers were all to work for all 
they would have no intellectual improvement. All intel¬ 
lectual improvement arises from leisure; all leisure arises 
from one working for another.’ 

Talking of the family of Stuart ^ he said, ‘ It should seem 
that the family at present on the throne has now established 
as good a right as the former family, by the long consent of 
the people; and that to disturb this right might be consid¬ 
ered as culpable. At the same time I own, that it is a very 
difficult question, when considered with respect to the house 
of Stuart. To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed 
right, is wrong. I know not whether I could take them : but 
I do not blame those who do.’ So conscientious and so del¬ 
icate was he upon this subject, which has occasioned so much 
clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, ‘ The English reports, in gen¬ 
eral, are very poor: only the half of what has been said is 
taken down; and of that half, much is mistaken. Where¬ 
as, in Scotland, the arguments on each side are deliberately 
put in writing, to be considered by the Court. I think a 

to adapt words; but he has succeeded very happily in these few lines. 
As I could sing the tune and .was fond of them, he was so good as to 
give me them. I preserve this little relic in his own handwriting with 
an affectionate care.’ 

^ See ante, i. 472, 2 Si&post, April 7,1776. 

^ See ante, ii. 85. ^ See ante, i. 497. 
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collection of your cases upon subjects of inmportance, with 
the opinions of the Judges upon them, would be valuable/ 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and Dr. Gold¬ 
smith at General Paoli's. We found here Signor Martinelli, 
of Florence, authour of a History of England^ in Italian, 
printed at London. 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd^ in the Scottish 
dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been written; not 
only abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and just and 
pleasing sentiments, but being a real picture of manners; 
and I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. ‘No, 
Sir, (said he,) I won’t learn it. You shall retain your supe¬ 
riority by my not knowing it.’ 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened 
by another’s acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with 
him^ Johnson asserted the affirmative. I maintained that 
the position might be true in those kinds of knowledge 
which produce wisdom, power, and force, so as to enable 
one man to have the government of others; but that a man 
is not in any degree lessened by others knowing as well as 
he what ends in mere pleasure :—eating fine fruits, drinking 
delicious wines, reading exquisite poetry. 

The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig. JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ I am sorry for it. It shows the spirit of the times: he 
is obliged to temporise.’ BOSWELL, ‘ I rather think, Sir, that 
Toryism prevails in this reign,’ JOHNSON. ‘ I know not why 
you should think so. Sir. You see your friend Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton®, a nobleman, is obliged in his History to write the most 
vulgar Whiggism.’ 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should 
continue his History of Engla^id to the present day. GOLD¬ 
SMITH. ‘To be sure he should.’ JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; he 
would give great offence. He would have to tell of al¬ 
most all the living great what they do not wish told.’ 


‘ See ante, ii. 194, for Johnson's ‘ half-a-guinea’s worth of inferiority.’ 
^ Boswell {ante, i. 298) mentions that he knew Lyttelton. For his 
History, see ante, ii. 43. 


Goldsmith. 
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London hospitality. 


[A.D. 1773. 


Goldsmith. ‘ It may, perhaps, be necessary for a native to 
be more cautious; but a foreigner who comes among us with¬ 
out prejudice, may be considered as holding the place of a 
Judge, and may speak his mind freely.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, a 
foreigner, when he sends a work from the press, ought to be 
on his guard against catching the errour and mistaken en¬ 
thusiasm of the people among whom he happens to be.’ 
Goldsmith. ‘ Sir, he wants only to sell his history, and to 
tell truth; one an honest, the other a laudable motive.’, 
J OHNSON. ‘ Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is laud¬ 
able in a man to wish to live by his labours; but he should 
write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be knocked 
on the head. I would advise him to be at Calais before he 
publishes his history of the present age. A foreigner who 
attaches himself to a political party in this country, is in 
the worst state that can be imagined: he is looked upon as 
a mere intermeddler. A native may do it from interest.’ 
Boswell. ‘ Or principle.’ Goldsmith. ‘ There are people 
who tell a hundred political lies every day, and are not hurt 
by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with safety.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Why, Sir, in the first place, he who tells a hundred 
lies has disarmed the force of his lies \ But besides ; a man 
had rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one truth 
which he does not wish should be told.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ For 
my part, I’d tell truth, and shame the devil.’ JOHNSON. 
‘Yes, Sir; but the devil will be angiy. I wish to shame the 
devil as much as you do, but I should choose to be out of 
the reach of his claws.’ Goldsmith. ‘ His claws can do you 
no harm, when you have the shield of truth.’ 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality in 
London;— JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, 
or who has the power of pleasing, will be very generally in¬ 
vited in London. The man,' Sterne, I have been told, has 


^ Johnson has an interesting paper ‘on lying’ in The Adventurer, 
No. 50, which thus begins:—‘ When Aristotle was once asked what a 
man could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, “ Not to be credited 
when he shall tell the truth.”' 


had 
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had engagements for three mtinths'.’ (idi.IiSMttH. • Au»i .1 
very dull'fellow.’ JcilINSux. 'Why, no, Sir’,' 

Martinelli told us, that for .several years he lived lutu li 
with Charles Townsheiul, and that he ventviretl to tell him 
he was a bad joker. JtillN.SdN. ‘ Why, Sir. thus much I i.m 
say upon the subject. One ilay he ami .1 fi-w more .igrecil 
to go ;ind dine in the country, and <;ach of ilieiii was to briiii' 
a friend in his carriage with him. Charles 'rowusheiid asked 
Fitzherbert to go with him, but told him,'* Von mu-.t tiiui 
.somebody to bring you hack: 1 can only cany you there," 
Fit/.herbert dul not much like this arr.uii’,emenl. lie how 
ever consented, observing .sarca.stically. “ It will th> very w« tl; 
for then the .same jokes will .serve you in returning .e. in 

• a )> 1 

going . 

An eminent publick chanicter^ being uuiUiHiunl; 

SON, ‘I remember being present when he r,lu'wrtl hiue.rh 


^ Johnson sjieuks of the ]Kist. for Sterne h;nl \n*vn livr vr-u *. 

Gray wrote* on Aj^ril ‘ 2 Z, I7^k): * /yf\/rttm stiB 4 ^:jr. 8 rrf 

oljjcct of lulinirution, the mnn n.s Wf’ll as the* hnuk. t he* iitvnrtl Im 
dinner where he dine.H a hirtnigJit hehireluitnl.* (havs rd 

1858, III 241. 

“ 'I was hut once/ said jnhnsnn, *in Sterne’s isnnpanv. and thrti 
his only attempt iil nu'rrinumt etnedstecl in hiti desptav <4 a 411.;; 
too indecently gross to have deligUtetl (*vt*n in a bruthel ' iMlurd.n -t 
Wor/is (1787), xi. 214. 

“ Townshend wa,s lua the uuin tt> make his jfikes seiAe twit r lh.i 
ace Walpole said of his (//. * It w.ei C uu m k \%i a me 

and acting extempore seenes tif C’ongrev<%‘ JA'we/V 1 e/ M,- ,«/ 

Gtvrif('///, iii. 25, Sir (k C’nlelmiokt* says: * Wheit t mj fit k aiai I-mmIi* 
were present lie look the Icsul.and Imrdly allnwrd ihrm an 
nity of shewing their talents rjf nilmirry. hrt uie.e he rotihl el th«'tn 
in their own art/ /A [i lof, note. '** IVrhap?n‘’ %ml Ilnrkn **ihrir 
never arose in this eountry, nor in any < tnnitry, n man a motr 
pointed and finished wit/’' Fayne’s I 140. 

“ The‘eminent public eharaeier’ is no dimht Hurke.aitd ilir hirmk 
as Mr. Croker HUggests, probably Ueynohls, See ikmvrirn 
Aug. 15,1773, for a like charge made by Johnmm again^a Hmkr Um : 
well commonly tleHcribes Hurke as'an eminem friend *4 tnii't/ hut hr 
could not do so us yet, (or he first met him fifteen ifay-t lalei 
April 30, 

(it 
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Burkes defence of parties. 


[A.D. 1773, 


to be so corrupted, or at least something so different from 
what I think right, as to maintain, that a member of Parlia¬ 
ment should go along with his party right or wrong. Now, 
Sir, this is so remote from native virtue, from scholastick 
virtue, that a good man must have undergone a great change 
before he can reconcile himself to such a doctrine. It is 
maintaining that you may lie to the publick; for you lie 
when you call that right which you think wrong, or the re¬ 
verse'. A friend of ours, who is too much an echo of that 
gentleman, observed, that a man who does not stick uni¬ 
formly to a party, is only waiting to be bought. Why then, 
said I, he is only waiting to be what that gentleman is 
alre^ady.’ 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Goldsmith’s new 
play.—^ I wish he would said Goldsmith ; adding, however 
with an affected indifferenj:e, ‘ Not that it would do me the 
least good.’ JOHNSON. ‘Well then. Sir, let us say it woulc 
do him good, (laughing). No, Sir, this affectation will nol 
pass; — it is mighty idle. In such a state as ours, whc 
would not wish to please the Chief Magistrate?’ Gold 
SMITH. ‘ I do wish to please him. I remember a line ir 
Dryden,— 

“And every poet is the monarch’s friend.” 

It ought to be reversed.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, there are fine: 
lines in Dryden on this subject:— 

“For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend ’ 

* ‘Party/ Burke wrote in 1770 {Thoughts on the Present Discon 
tents), ‘ is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeav 
ours the national interest upon some particular principle in whicl 
they are all agreed. For my part I find it impossible to concern 
that any one believes in his own politics, or thinks them to be of an’ 
weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced int( 
practice.’ Payne’s Burke, i. 86. 

’ On May 5, and again on Nov. 10, the play was commanded by th 
King and Queen. Prior’s Goldsmith, ii. 394. 

“ Absaloin and Achitophel, part i. 1 . 872. 
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General Paoli observed, that ‘ successful rebels might b’ 
Martinelli. ' Happy rebellions/ GOLDSMITH. ' We have 
no such phrase.’ General Paoli. 'But have you not 
the thing?' Goldsmith. 'Yes; all ourrevolutions. 
They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, till we 
mend it by another HAPPY REVOLUTION.’ I never before 
discovered that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the 
old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said,'// 
a fait mi complinieiit tres gracietix h une certaine grande 
damep meaning a duchess of the first rank^ 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in 
order that I might hear the truth from himself. It, per¬ 
haps, was not quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a con¬ 
fession, as he might not wish to avow positively his taking 
part against the Court. He smiled and hesitated. The 
General at once relieved him, by this beautiful image: '‘Mon¬ 
sieur Goldsmith est comme la mer^ qui jette des perles et beaii- 
conp d'aiitres belle choses^ sans s en appercevoir? GoldSjSIITH. 

‘ Tres bie 7 i dit et ires elegamment? 

A person was mentioned, who it was said could take down 
in short hand the speeches in Parliament with perfect exact¬ 
ness. Johnson. ‘Sir, it is impossible. I remember one, 
Angel, who came to me to write for him a Preface or 

‘ Paoli perhaps was thinking of himself. While he was still ‘the 
successful rebel ’ in Corsica, he had said to Boswell:—‘ The arts and 
sciences are like dress and ornament. You cannot expect them from 
us for some time. But come back twenty or thirty years hence, and 
we’ll shew you arts and sciences.’ Boswell’s Corsica, p. 172. 

^ ‘ The Duke of Cumberland had been forbidden the Court on his 
marriage with Mrs. Horton, a year before; but on the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter’s avowal of his marriage with Lady Waldegrave, the King’s in¬ 
dignation found vent in the Royal Marriage Act: which was hotly 
opposed by the Whigs as an edict of tyranny. Goldsmith (perhaps 
for Burke’s sake) helped to make it unpopular with the people: “We’ll 
go to France,” says Hastings to Miss Neville, “ for there, even among 
slaves, the laws of marriage are respected.” Said on the first night; 
this had directed repeated cheering to the Duke of Gloucester, who 
sat in one of the boxes.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 358. See ante, ii. 175. 

11 .—17 Dedication 
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Hermes Harris. 


[A.D. 1778. 


Dedication to a book upon short hand and he professed 
to write as fast as a man could speak. In order to try him, 

I took down a book, and read while he wrote; and I fa¬ 
voured him, for I read more deliberately than usual. I had 
proceeded but a very little way, when he begged I would 
desist, for he could not follow me^* Hearing now for the 
first time of this Preface or Dedication, I said, 'What an 
expense. Sir, do you put us to in buying books, to which 
you have written Prefaces or Dedications.’ JOHNSON. ' Why 
I have dedicated to the Royal family all round; that is to 
say, to the last generation of the Royal family GOLD¬ 
SMITH. 'And perhaps, Sir, not one sentence of wit in a 
whole Dedication.’ JOHNSON. 'Perhaps not, Sir.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ' What then is the reason for applying to a partic¬ 
ular person to do that which any one may do as well?’ 
Johnson. 'Why, Sir, one man has greater readiness at do¬ 
ing it than another.’ 

I spoke of Mr. Harris \ of Salisbury, as being a very 


' Stenography, by John Angell, 1758. 

^ See post, April 10,1778, ^ See a7ite, ii. 2. 

^ James Harris, father of the first Earl of Malmesbury, born in 1709, 
died 1780. Two years later Boswell wrote to Temple: ‘ I am invited 
to a dinner at Mr. Cambridge’s (for the dinner, ^^tpost, April 18, 1775), 
where are to be Reynolds, Johnson, and Plermes Harris. Do you 
think sosaid he. “ Most certainly, said 1 .” Do you remember how 
I used to laugh at his style when we were in the Temple ? He thinks 
himself an ancient Greek from these little peculiarities, as the imitfV 
tors of Shakspeare, whom the Spectator mentions, thought they had 
done wonderfully when they had produced a line similar:— 

“And so, good morrow to ye, good Master Lieutenant.”' 
Letters of Boswell, p. 187. It is not in The Spectator, but in Martinus 
Scridlerus, ch. ix. (Swift’s Works, 1803, xxiii. 53), that the imitators of 
Shakspeare are ridiculed, Harris got his name of Plermes from his 
Her^nes, or a Philosophical hiqniry concernmg U7iive7'sal Gra77t77iar, 
Cradock {Me7noirs, i. 208) says that, ‘ A gentleman applied to his friend 
to lend him some amusing book, and he recommended Harris's Her- 
771 CS. On returning it, the other asked how he had been entertained. 
“ Not much,” he replied; “ he thought that all these imitations of Tris~ 
tra77i Sha7idy fell far short of the original.” ’ See post, April 7, 1778, 
and Boswell’s Hebrides, Nov. 3, 1773. 
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learned man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ I am not sure of that. His friends give him out as 
such, but I know not who of his friends are able to judge 
of it.’ Goldsmith. ^ He is what is much better: he is a 
worthy humane man.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, that is not to 
the purpose of our argument ^: that will as much prove 
that he can play upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that 
he is an eminent Grecian.’ GOLDSMITH. ‘ The greatest 
musical performers have but small emoluments. Giardini, 
I am told, does not get above seven hundred a year.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘That is indeed but little for a man to get, who does 
best that which so many endeavour to do. There is nothing, 
I think, in which the power of art is shewn so much as in 
playing on the fiddle. In all other things we can do some¬ 
thing at first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you give 
him a hammer; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A 
man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a 
clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he 
can do nothing.’ 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs. Will¬ 
iams, in Mr. Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine 
with Mr. Elphinston ^ at his academy at Kensington. A 
printer having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his 
coach, was a good topick for the credit of literature ^ Mrs. 
Williams said, that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not 

^ Johnson suffers, in Cowper’s epitaph on him, from the same kind 
of praise as Goldsmith gives Harris :— 

'Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poet’s song.’ 

Cowper’s WorkSyV, 119. 

® See ante, i. 243. 

^ Cave set up his coach about thirty years earlier (ante, i. 175, note 
3). Dr. Franklin {Memoirs, hi. 172) wrote to Mr. Strahan in 1784:— 
' I remember your observing once to me, as we sat together in the 
House of Commons, that no two journeymen printers within your 
knowledge had met with such success in the world as ourselves. You 
were then at the head of your profession, and soon afterwards became 
a member of parliament. I was an agent for a few provinces, and now 
act for them all.’ 


waited 
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waited so loni,^ as Mr. Strahan, hut had his coach sev-. 
oral years sooner*, J<ulNSnN. ‘ llt‘ was in the rij^dit. Life 
is short. The sooner that a man he‘;ins to enjoy hh 
wealth the better.’ 

Mr. I‘d[>hinston talkinl of a iu*w ht^ok that was much acl 
mired, ami asked Dr. Johnson if lu* haci read it. JtUIXSOx, 
‘I havt‘ h)oketl into it.’ ’What, (said Dlphinslond have 
you not read it tlirouf;'h?‘ Joluistm, tilfcauled at !)eini( thus 
pressetk and so obliged to tuvn his eurstuy mode td read, 
ingf, answered tartly, * No, Sir. tU) rtv/ reatl l)tJoks thnm^h^f 

lie this tlay again defended ilmdling\ aiul put his arp. 
ment upon wliat I havt' t*ver tlu^nght tlu' most solid basis; 
that if publick war In* alluwi'd ttJ he eojisistent with moral 
it}% private war must be ta|ually so. IndtuHl we may uN 
.serve what strained argimnmts an* usrd. to reconcile war 
with the Dhrislian religion. Hut, in my opiuiotg it is ex- 
ctanlingly clear that duelling, havitig helli'r reasons for its 
barbarous violence, is mon* juslitiahli* ih,m w*ir, in which 
thousands go forth without any i'ause of personal quarrel, 
aiul massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April ai, t tlined with him at Mr/rbralOs. 
A gentlemaiD attacked (Jarrick for lunng v.un, Jnnxsnx, 
‘ No wonder, Sir, that he is vain ; a man who is per|H-tiially 
llatU'ivd in every mcuh* that ean lu* t omadvisl. Sa many 
l)ellowH have blown the luv, that cme wonders he is not by 
this time become a ciiulen’ Hi»s\vmj . ' Ami ^alch helhnvs 
too, Lord Mansfield with his elun-ks Hkt* to bnn4 : Lord 

* DIamiltnn nmde a large fortune out of Siutillrtt’s ///%h»rr/ Furn- 

ter*.s i. 149. He was al?a» tin* gropneior <4 the t 

vfVw. 

'•* Set* I. 8a. 

^ See (Wit% ii. aaA aiul Hoswell's Srpi. to, 177^ !l«»race 

Walpole wrote of the year tyyj: * 1 'hr rage of duelhug hart * 4 lm 
much revived. CHperiully in Ireland, ami inanv attmipi i wrte ittadr in 
print and on the stage to enrh so horrid and alr.urd *i pr.u lu t/ 
mi/0/ thf' ///, i. 

* Very likely Hoswell, .See /ei/, April to. lyyH, where lie S4ys>-*I 
sUly introdneed Mr. tkurirk's fame, and hi** .ei.usning tlie a&fsufa 
great man,' 
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Chatham like an ylCelu.s. I liavc read such notes from them 
to him, as were cnou^'h to turn his head h’ Johnson. * True. 
When he whom every body else flatters, flatters me, I then 
am trucly happy.’ Mrs. Thraiuc. ‘ The sentiment is in Con¬ 
greve, I think.’ Johnson. ‘Yes, Madam, in The Way of the 
World: 

“ If there’s cleliglit in love, ’lis when I sec 
That heart whicli others bleed for, bleed for 

No, Sir, I should not l)e surprised though Garrick chained 
the ocean, and lashed the wintls.’ BoswiCHH. ‘ Should it not 
be, Sir, lashed tin? ocean and chained the winds?’ Johnson. 
‘No, Sir, recollect the original: 

“//; Corum ait/uc Eurum solitus savire Jlay;enh 
BarbariiSy Audio nuttquam hoc in carccrc passes^ 

Jpsum compedibne qiti vinxerai ,Ennoslii\v.unAT 

This does very well, when !)olh the winds and the sea are 
personified, and menti(med by their mythological names, as 
in Juvenal; but when they are numtioned in plain language, 
the application of the e])ithels suggested l>y me, is the most 
obvious; and accordingly my friend himself, in his imitation 
of the pa.ssage which describes Xerxes, has 

“The waves he lashes, and enehalns the wind.’” 

' In the Garrich Corres. up U) this dat(‘ there is no letU*r from Lord 
Mansfield which answers Boswells descriptions. To Lord Chatham 
Garrick had addressed some verses fnnn Mount ICdgeeuinbe. Chat¬ 
ham, on April 3, 1772, sent vtT.ses in return, and wrotciYou have 
kindly settled upon me a lasting .Hpecies cif proiH*rty I never dreame.d 
of in that enchanting place; a far more alile (tonveyanecr tlian any in 
Chancery-land.' Hk I. 459, 

“ ‘ I’lien t alone the coiuiuest prize, 

When I insult a rival’.s eyes: 

If there’s, Sicl Act ni.m, 12, 

® ‘But how did he return, this haughty lirave, 

Who whija tlie winds, uud made tlic sea his .slave? 
(Though Neptune took unkindly to be bound 
And Kurus mwer such hard usage found 
In Ins Atoliun prison under ground).’ 

I)ryden,//(fmW, x. 180. 

Tho 
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Suicide. 


[A.D. 1773. 


The modes of living in different countries, and the various 
views with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having 
been talked of, a learned gentleman' who holds a consider¬ 
able office in the law, expatiated on the happiness of a sav¬ 
age life^; and mentioned an instance of an officer who had 
actually lived for some time in the wilds of America, of 
whom, when in that state, he quoted this reflection with an 
air of admiration, as if it had been deeply philosophical: 

' Here am I, free and unrestrained, amidst the rude magnif¬ 
icence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my side, and 
this gun with which I can procure food when I want it: 
what more can be desired for human happiness?' It did 
not require much sagacity to foresee that such a sentiment 
would not be permitted to pass without due animadversion. 
Johnson. ^Do not allow yourself. Sir, to be imposed upon 
by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff; it is brutish. If 
a bull could speak, he might as well exclaim,—Here am I 
with this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy greater 
felicity ?’ 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman® who 
had destroyed himself. JOHNSON. 'It was owing to im¬ 
aginary difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked with 
any friend, would soon have vanished.’ BosWELL. ' Do you 
think. Sir, that all who commit suicide are mad?’ JOHN- 
son, ' Sir, they are often not universally disordered in their 
intellects, but one passion presses so upon them, that they 
yield to it, and commit suicide, as a passionate man will stab 

^ Most likely Mr. Pepys, a Master in Chancery, whom Johnson more 
than once roughly attacked at Streatham. SeeApril i, 1781, and 
Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary, ii. 46. 

See ajtie, ii. 83. 

® ‘ J^^- 5 » 1772. Poor Mr. Fitzherbert hanged himself on Wednes¬ 
day. He went to see the convicts executed that morning; and from 
thence in his boots to his son, having sent his groom out of the way. 
At three his son said, Sir, you are to dine at Mr. Buller’s; it is time 
for you to go home and dress. He went to his own stable and hanged 
himself with a bridle. They say his circumstances were in great dis¬ 
order.’ Horace Walpole’s Letters, v. 362. See ante, i. 96, and post, 
Sept. 15, 1777. 
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another/ He added, ‘ I have often thought, that after a 
man has taken the resolution to kill himself, it is not cour¬ 
age in him to do any thing, however desperate, because he 
has nothing to fear.’ GOLDSMITH. ' I don’t see that.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Nay, but my dear Sir, why should not you see what 
every one else sees?’ Goldsmith. ^ It is for fear of some¬ 
thing that he has resolved to kill himself; and will not that 
timid disposition restrain him?’ JOHNSON. ‘It does not 
signify that the fear of something made him resolve; it is 
upon the state of his mind, after the resolution is taken, that 
I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or pride, or con¬ 
science, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill himself; 
when once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to fear. 
He may then go and take the King of Prussia by the nose, 
at the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack, who is 
resolved to kill himself. When Eustace Budgel' was walk¬ 
ing down to the Thames, determined to drown himself, he 
might, if he pleased, without any apprehension of danger, 
have turned aside, and first set fire to St. James’s palace.’ 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him 
in the morning. As we walked up Johnson’s-court, I said, 

‘ I have a veneration for this court;’ and was glad to find 
that Beauclerk had the same reverential enthusiasm ^ We 
found him alone. We talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart’s ele¬ 
gant and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield ^: a copy of 
which had been sent by the authour to Dr. Johnson. JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ They have not answered the end. They have not 

^ Boswell, in his Hebrides (Aug. 18,1773), says that, * Budgel was ac¬ 
cused of forging a will [Dr. Tindal’s] and sunk himself in the Thames, 
before the trial of its authenticity came on.’ Pope, speaking of him¬ 
self, says that he— 

'Let Budgel charge low Grub-street on his quill. 

And write whate’er he pleas’d, except his will.’ 

Prologue io the Satiresy 1. 378. 

Budgel drowned himself on May 4,1737, more than two years after 
the publication of this Prologue. Gent.Mag.\\\.'S^^, Perhaps the 
verse is an interpolation in a later edition. See^^?^/, April 26, 1776. 

® See/^j/, March 15, 1776. 

^ On the Douglas Cause. See antCy ii. 57, zxid. posty March 26, 1776* 

been 
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been talked of; I have never heard of them. This is owing 
to their not being sold. People seldom read a book which 
is given to them ; and few are given. The way to spread a 
work is to sell it at a low price. No man will send to buy a 
thing that costs even sixpence, without an intention to read 
it.’ Boswell. ‘ May it not be doubted, Sir, whether it be 
proper to publish letters, arraigning the ultimate decision of 
an important cause by the supreme judicature of the nation?’ 
Johnson. ‘No, Sir, I do not think it was wrong to publish 
these letters. If they are thought to do harm, why not an¬ 
swer them? But they will do no harm ; if Mr. Douglas be 
indeed the son of Lady Jane, he cannot be hurt: if he be not 
her son, and yet has the great estate of the family of Doug¬ 
las, he may well submit to have a pamphlet against him by 
Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think such a publication does good, 
as it does good to show us the possibilities of human life. 
And, Sir, you will not say that the Douglas cause was a cause 
of easy decision, when it divided your Court as much as it 
could do, to be determined at all. When your Judges were 
seven and seven, the casting vote of the President must be 
given on one side or other; no matter, for my argument, on 
which; one or the other imist be taken: as when I am to 
move, there is no matter which leg I move first. And then, 
Sir, it was otherwise determined here. No, Sir, a more du¬ 
bious determination of any question cannot be imagined*.’ 

‘ I regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to study a 
question which interested nations. He would not even read a pam¬ 
phlet which I wrote upon it, entitled The Essence of the Douglas Cause; 
which, I have reason to flatter myself, had considerable cflect in favour 
of Mr, Douglas; of whose legitimate filiation I was then, and am still, 
firmly convinced. Let me add, that no fact can be more respectably 
ascertained, than by the judgement of the most august tribunal in the 
world; a judgement, in which Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden 
united in 1769, and from which only five of a numerous body entered 
a protest, Boswell. Boswell, in his Hebrides^ records on Oct. 26, 
1773 :—‘ Dr. Johnson roused my zeal so much that 1 took the liberty 
to tell him that he knew nothing of the [Douglas] Cause,' Lord 
Shelburne says :—‘ I conceived such a prejudice upon the sight of the 
present Lord Douglas’s face and figure, that I could not allow myseli 

He 
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He..said, ^ Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to 
shine in conversation: he has not temper for it, he is so much 
mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composed 
partly of skill, partly of chance, a man may be beat at times 
by one who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Gold¬ 
smith’s putting himself against another, is like a man laying 
a hundred to one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not 
worth a man’s while. A man should not lay a hundred to 
one, unless he can easily spare it, though he has a hundred 
chances for him: he can get but a guinea, and he may lose 
a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state^. When he contends, 
if he gets the better, it is a very little addition to a man of 
his literary reputation: if he does not get the better, he is 
miserably vexed.’ 

Johnson s own superlative powers of wit set him above 
any risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to me 
of him, a few days before, ‘ Rabelais and all other wits are 
nothing compared with him. You may be diverted by them ; 
but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no.’ 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his witty 
contests, even when he entered the lists with Johnson him¬ 
self. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company with them one 
day, when Goldsmith said, that he thought he could write a 
good fable, mentioned the simplicity which that kind of com' 
position requires, and observed, that in most fables the ani¬ 
mals introduced seldom talk in character. ‘For instance, 
(said he,) the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds fly 


to vote in this cause. If ever I saw a Frenchman, he is one.’ Fitz- 
maurice’s Shelbur?te, i. 10. Hume * was struck,’ he writes, ‘ with a very 
sensible indignation at the decision. The Cause, though not in the 
least intricate, is so,complicated that it never will be reviewed by the 
public, who are besides perfectly pleased with the sentence; being 
swayed by compassion and a few popular topics. To one who under¬ 
stands the Cause as I do, nothing could appear more scandalous than 
the pleadings of the two law lords.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, ii. 423. In 
Campbell’s Chancellors, v. 494, an account is given of a duel between 
Stuart and Thurlow that arose out of this suit. 
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over their heads, and envying them, petitioned Jupiter to 
be changed into birds. The skill, (continued he,) consists in 
making them talk like little fishes.’ While he indulged him¬ 
self in this fanciful reverie, he observed Johnson shaking his 
sides, and laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded, 
‘ Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think; 
for if you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
WHALES.’ 

Johnson, though remarkable for his great variety of com¬ 
position, never exercised his talents in fable, except we allow 
his beautiful tale^ puj)lished in Miscellanies’^ 

to be of that species. I have, however, found among his 
manuscript collections the following sketch of one: 

‘ Glow-worm ^ lying in the garden saw a candle in a neighbour¬ 
ing palace,—and complained of the littleness of his own light;— 
another observed—^wait a little;—soon dark,—have outlasted ttoW 
\ 7 nany\ of these glaring lights which are only brighter as they 
haste to nothing.’ 

On Thursday, April 29 ,1 dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. I was very desirous to get Dr. 
Johnson absolutely fixed in his resolution to go with me to 
the Hebrides this year; and I told him that I had received 
a letter from Dr. Robertson the historian, upon the subject, 
with which he was much pleased; and now talked in such 
a manner of his long-intended tour, that I was satisfied he 
meant to fulfil his engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned, 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in China; 
that a dog-butcher is as common there as any other butcher; 
and that when he walks abroad all the dogs fall on him, 
Johnson. ‘That is not owing to his killing dogs. Sir. I 
remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in 

' The Fountains. Works, ix. 176. ^ See ii. 29. 

3 It has already been observed {ante, ii. 63), that one of his first Es¬ 
says was a Latin Poem on a glow-worm ; but whether it be any where 
extant, has not been ascertained. Malone. 
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the house where I livcch always attacked. It is the smell of 
carnage which provokes this, let the animals he has killed be 
what they may.’ (Ini.DSMmr, ‘Yes, there is a general ab¬ 
horrence in animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a 
tub full of blood into a stable, the horses arc like to go mad/ 
Johnson. ‘I doubt that/ (ionnsMiTir. ‘Nay, Sir, it is a 
fact well authenticated/ TilKALK. ‘You had better prove 
it before you put it into your book on natural history. You 
may do it in my .stable if you will/ Johnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, I 
would not have him prove it. If he is content to take his 
information from others, he may get t[irough his book with 
little trouble, and without much eiulangering his reputation. 
But if he makes experiments ft)r so comprehensive a book 
as his, there would l)e no end to them ; his erroneous asser¬ 
tions would then fall upon himself, and he might be Idamed 
for not having made experiments as to every particular.’ 

The character of Mallet having l)t!en introduced, and 
spoken of slightingly I)y (loldsmith; Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, 
Mallet had talents enough in keep his literary reputation 
alive as long as he himself lived ‘; and that, let me toll you, 
is a good deal.’ (lOUDSMlTH. ‘ Hut 1 cannot agree that it 
was so. Ilis literary reputation Wiis dead long l,)efc)re his 
natural death, I consicU'r an aiHhour’s literary reputation 
to be alive only whilt! his name will ensure a good price 
for his copy from the booksellers. I will get you, (to John¬ 
son,) a hundred guineas for any thing whatever that you 
shall write, if you put your name to it^.’ 

Dr. Goldsmith’s new play, She Stoops to Conquer^ being 
mentioned; Johnson. ‘I know of no comedy for many 
years that has so much exhilarated an audience, that has 

^ ‘Mallet's works are such as a writer, bustling in the world, shew¬ 
ing himself in piil)liek, and emerging oceasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alive by his personal iniluenee; but which, 
conveying little information and giving no great pleasure, must soon 
give way, as the succession of things produces new topieks of e.onvci"- 
sation and other modes of anuusement,’ Johnson's lVorkK,v\{\. 468. 

“ Johnson made less money, because he nevt?r ‘ traded ' on liis re[)ii- 
tation. When he had made hi.s name, he abm)st ceased to wriuj. 

answered 
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answered so much the great end of comedy—making an 
audience merry k’ 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick’s compliment to the 
Queen, which he introduced into the play of The Chances’^^ 
which he had altered and revised this year, was mean and 
gross flattery;— JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, I would not write, I 
would not give solemnly under my hand, a character beyond 
what I thought really true; but a speech on the stage, let 
it flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular\ It has always 
been formular to flatter Kings and Queens; so much so, 
that even in our church-service we have " our most religious 
King,” used indiscriminately, whoever is King. Nay, they 
even flatter themselves;—“ we have been graciously pleased 
to grant.” No modern flattery, however, is so gross as 
that of the Augustan age, where the Emperour was deified. 
" PrcesensDiviiS habebitiir Augusttcs\'' And as to meanness, 

^ ‘ May 27, 1773. Dr. Goldsmith has written a comedy—no, it is the 
lowest of all farces. It is not the subject I condemn, though very 
vulgar, but the execution. The drift tends to no moral, no edification 
of any kind. The situations, however, are well imagined, and make 
one laugh, in spite of the grossness of the dialogue, the forced witti¬ 
cisms, and toti improbability of the whole plan and conduct. But 
what disgusts me most is, that though th^ characters are very low, 
and aim at low humour, not one of them says a sentence that is natu¬ 
ral or marks any character at all. It is set up in opposition to senti¬ 
mental comedy, and is as bad as the worst of them.’ Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, v. 467. Northcote (Life of Reynolds, i. 286) says that Goldsmith 
gave him an order to see this comedy. * The next time I saw him, he 
inquired of me what my opinion was of it. I told him that I would 
not presume to be a judge of its merits. He asked,Did it make you 
laugh?” I answered, “ Exceedingly.” Then,” said the Doctor, “that 
is all I require.” ’ 

® Garrick brought out his revised version of this play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in 1754-5. Murphy’s Garrick, p. 170. The compliment 
is in a speech by Don Juan, act. v. sc. 2 :—* Ay, but when things are at 
the worst, they’ll mend; example does everything, and the fair sex will 
certainly grow better, whenever the greatest is the best woman in the 
kingdom.’ 

^ Formtilar is not in Johnson’s DzctioJiary, 

^ ‘ On earth, a present god, shall Caesar reign.’ 

Francis. Horace. Odes, iii. 5 . 2 . 

(rising 
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(rising into warmth,) how is it mean in a player,—a show¬ 
man,—a fellow who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter 
his Queen ^ ? The attempt, indeed, was dangerous ; for if it 
had missed, what became of Garrick, and what became of 
the Queen? As Sir William Temple says of a great Gen¬ 
eral, it is necessary not only that his designs be formed in 
a masterly manner, but that they should be attended with 
successSir, it is right, at a time when the Royal Family 
is not generally liked to let it be seen that the people like 
at least one of them.’ SiR Josi-iUA Reynolds. 'I do not 
perceive why the profession of a player should be despised 
for the great and ultimate end of all the employments of 
mankind is to produce amusement. Garrick produces more 
amusement than any body.’ BOSWELL. 'You say, Dr. John¬ 
son, that Garrick exhibits himself for a shilling. In this 
respect he is only on a footing with a lawyer who exhibits 
himself for his fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or 
absurdity, if the case requires it. Garrick refuses a play 
or a part which he does not like; a lawyer never refuses.’ 
Johnson. ^Why, Sir, what does this prove? only that a 
lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like Jack in The Tale of 
a Tub^yvAxOy when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs 


^ See a 7 tie, i. 193. 

^ Johnson refers, I believe, to Temple's Essay Of Heroic Vi?'i2(e, 
where he says that' the excellency of genius ’ must not only ‘ be cul¬ 
tivated by education and instruction,' but also ‘ must be assisted by 
fortune to preserve it to maturity; because the noblest spirit or genius 
in the world, if it falls, though never so bravely, in its first enterprises, 
cannot deserve enough of mankind to pretend to so great a reward as 
the esteem of heroic virtue,’ Temple’s Wo7^ks, iii. 306. 

° ScQposi, Sept. 17, 1777. 

* In an epitaph that Burke wrote for Garrick, he says:—‘ He raised 
the character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art.’ Wind¬ 
ham’sp. 361. 

® * The allusion,’ as Mr. Lockhart pointed out, * is not to the Tale of 
a Tub, but to the Hisiory of fohnBulV (part ii. ch. 12 and 13). Jack, 
who hangs himself, is however the youngest of the three brothers of 
The Talc of a Tub, ‘ that have made such a- clutter in the world ’ {ib. 
chap. ii). Jack was unwillingly convinced by Habbakkuk’s argument 

himself. 
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himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, but Til let him 
hang,' (laughing vociferously.) SiR JOSHUA Reynolds. 

‘ Mr. Boswell thinks that the profession of a lawyer being 
unquestionably honourable, if he can show the profession 
of a player to be more honourable, he proves his argument.’ 

On Friday, April 30 ,1 dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, 
where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
some more members of the Literary Club, whom he had 
obligingly invited to meet me, as I was this evening to 
be balloted for as candidate for admission into that dis¬ 
tinguished society. Johnson had done me the honour to 
propose me \ and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned^ JOHNSON. 'It is amazing 
how little Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is 
not more ignorant than any one else.’ SiR JOSHUA REYN¬ 
OLDS. 'Yet there is no man whose company is more liked,’ 
Johnson. 'To be sure. Sir. When people find a man of 
the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferiour 
while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to thein. 
What Goldsmith comically says of himself is very true,— 
he always gets the better when he argues alone; meaning, 


that to save his life he must hang himself. Sir Roger, he was prom¬ 
ised, before the rope was well about his neck, would break in and cut 
him down. 

^ He wrote the following letter to Goldsmith, who filled the chair 
that evening. " It is,’ Mr. Forster says (Lz/e of Goldsvnth, ii. 367), ‘ the 
only fragment of correspondence between Johnson and Goldsmith 
that has been preserved.’ 

‘April 23, 1773, 

‘ Sir,— I beg that you will excuse my absence to the Club; I am 
going this evening to Oxford. 

‘ I have another favour to beg. It is that I may be considered as 
proposing Mr. Boswell for a candidate of our society, and that he 
may be considered as regularly nominated. 

‘ I am, sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson/ 

If Johnson went to Oxford his stay there was brief, as on April 27 
Boswell found him at home. 


that 
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that he is master of a subject in his study, and can write 
well upon it; but when he comes into company, grows com 
fused, and unable to tailed Take him as a poet, his Trav¬ 
eller is a very fine performance; ay, and so is his Deserted 
Village, were it not sometimes too much the echo of his 
Traveller. Whether, indeed, we take him as a poet,—as a 
comick writer,—or as an historian, he stands in the first 
class.’ Boswell. ^ An historian ! My dear Sir, you surely 
will not rank his compilation of the Roman History with 
the works of other historians of this age?’ JOHNSON. ‘ Why, 
who are before him ?’ BOSWELL. ‘ Hume,—Robertson ^— 
Lord Lyttelton.’ JOHNSON (his antipathy to the Scotch 
beginning to rise). ' I have not read Hume; but, doubt¬ 
less, Goldsmith’s History is better than the verbiage of 

’ * There are,’ says Johnson, speaking of Dryden {JVor^s, vli. 292), 
‘ men whose powers operate only at leisure and in retirement, and 
whose intellectual vigour deserts them in conversation.’ See* also 
ante, i. 478. "No man,’ he said of Goldsmith, "was more foolish when 
he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had j^ost, 1780, 
in Mr. Langton’s Collection. Horace Walpole {Letters, viii. 560), who 
‘ knew Plume personally and well,’ said," Mr. Hume’s writings were so 
superior to his conversation, that I frequently said he understood 
nothing till he had written upon it.’ 

^ The age of great English historians had not long begun. The 
first volume of The Decline and Fall was published three years later. 
Addison had written in 1716 {Freeholder, No. 35)," Our country, which 
has produced writers of the first figure in every other kind of work, 
has been very barren in good historians.’ Johnson, in 1751, repeated 
this observation in The Rambler, No. 122. Lord Bolingbroke wrote in 
1735 {Works, iii.454), ‘Our nation has furnished as ample and as im¬ 
portant matter, good and bad, for history, as any nation under the 
sun; and yet we must yield the palm in writing histoiy most cer¬ 
tainly to the Italians and to the French, and I fear even to the Ger¬ 
mans.' 

® Gibbon, informing Robertson on March 26,1788, of the comple¬ 
tion of The Declme afid Fall, said:—‘ The praise which has ever been 
the most flattering to my ear, is to find my name associated with the 
names of Robertson and Hume; and provided I can maintain my 
place in the triumvirate, I am indifferent at what distance I am ranked 
below my companions and masters.’ Dugald Stewart’s Robertson, p. 

367. 
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Robertson', or the foppery of Dalrymple BoswELL. ' Will 
you not admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose History 
we find such penetration—such painting?' JOHNSON. 'Sir, 
you must consider how that penetration and that painting 
are employed. It is not history, it is imagination. He wRo 
describes what he never saw, draws from fancy. Robertson 
paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces in a history-piece: 
he imagines an heroic countenance. You must look upon 
Robertson’s work as romance, and try it by that standard \ 
History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great excellence 
of a writer to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold. Goldsmith has done this in his History, Now Robert¬ 
son might have put twice as much into his book. Robert¬ 
son is like a man who has packed gold in wool: the wool 
takes up more room than the gold. No, Sir; I always 
thought Robertson would be crushed by his own weight,— 
would be buried under his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells 
you shortly all you want to know: Robertson detains you 
a great deal too long. No man will read Robertson’s cum¬ 
brous detail a second time; but Goldsmith’s plain narrative 
will please again and again. I would say to Robertson what 
an old tutor of a college said to one of his pupils: " Read 
over your compositions, and where ever, you meet with a 
passage which you think is particularly fine, strike it out.*’ 
Goldsmith’s abridgement is better than that of Lucius Floras 
or Eutropius; and I will venture to say, that if you com¬ 
pare him with VertoL, in the same places of the Roman 

^ ‘Sir,' said Johnson, ‘if Robertson’s style be faulty, he owes it to 
me; that is, having too many words, and those too big ones.’ Post^ 
Sept. 19,1777. Johnson was not singular among the men of his time 
in condemning Robertson’s verbiage, Wesley {Jotirnal iii, 447) wrote 
of vol. i. of Charles the Fifth: — ‘ Here is a quarto volume of eight or 
ten shillings' price, containing dry, verbose dissertations on feudal 
government, the substance of all which might be comprised in half a 
sheet of paper!’ Johnson again uses verbiage {o. word not given in 
his Dictionary),post, April 9, 1778. 

^ See a?ite, ii. 241. ^ Stc post, Oct, 10,1779, 

^ ‘ Vertot, ne en Normandie en 1655. Historien agreable ct 61 egant. 
Mort en 1735.’ Voltaire, Sibcle de Lotiis XIV, 

Histor)^ 
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History, you will find that he exxcls Vcrtot* Sir, he has 
the art of compilinj^*, and of saying every thiiii^ he has to 
say in a pleasing manner’. He is now writing a Natural 
History and will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale.’ 

I cannot dismiss the present topick without observing, 
that it is probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he 
often'talked for victory,’ rather urged plausible objections 
to Dr. Robertson’s excellent historical works, in the ardour 
of contest, than exi)resscd his real and decided opinion ; 
for it is not easy to suppose, that he should so widely differ 
from the rest of the literary world ^ 

Johnson. *1 remember once being with (loldsmith in 
Westminster-abbey, While we surveyed the I^oct’s Corner, 
I said to him, 

Forsihin et nosinim no men 7 nhcclntur istis^y 

When we gf)t to Temple-bar he stopped me, poinUxl to the 
heads upon if’, and sHly whispered mc^, 

Fonitafi ei fiosh'uni nomen misceluiur is'i'is ’ 

‘ Even Hume had no higher nolicju of whaL was rtapiiretl in a writer 
of ancient history, I h^ whjU' to Kolu^tson, who was, it .st‘i’nis, medi¬ 
tating a History of (Jns'ce: * Whai can you do in most placxs with 
these (the at\eient) authors !)iU. irans{*ri])e and translate llunn.^ No 
letters cn' state pa[K*rs from which you eould eorreet tlieir errors, or 
authenticate their narration, or supply their (h'fects.* J, IJ. HurUjii’s 
Uitnu\ 11.^3. 

See anit\ ii. 61. Southey, asserling that Roherison had never read 
the Laws (if Alonzo tlu' Wise, says, that' it is tme of the: thousand and 
one omissions f<ir which he ought to he called rogue as hmg us his 
volumes last,' Southt*y'H /.//r. ii. 318. 

Ovid, de Art. Amund, L iii. v, 13 l 339 l- BnswKLi., ‘ It may be that 
our name loo will mingle witii those.' 

^ The Gent. f(jr Jan. 1766 (p. 45} records, that ‘a person was 
observed di.scharging mu.Hket-balls from a steel crossbow at the two 
remaining heads upon Temple Bar/ They were the heads of Scotch 
rebels executed in 1746. Samuel Rogers, who died at the end of 1855, 
said, ‘ I well remember one (»f the heads of the rebels upon a [)ole at 
'fcmplc Bar.’ Rogers's TableGfatk, p, 2. 

^ In allusion to Dr. Johuson^s supposed [ioliiical principles, and per¬ 
haps his own. Bosweli.. 

Jolinson 
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Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. Pilgrim'sProg-- 

ress has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
the conduct of the story; and it has had the best evidence 
of its merit, the general and continued approbation of man¬ 
kind. Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive 
sale. It is remarkable, that it begins very much like the 
poem of Dante; yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that he had read 
Spenser'.’ 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected 
in St. Paul’s church as well as in Westminster-abbey, was 
mentioned; and it was asked, who should be honoured by 
having his monument first erected there ^ Somebody sug¬ 
gested Pope. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman 
Catholick, I would not have his to be first. I think Milton’s 
rather should have the precedence ^ I think more highly 
of him now than I did at twenty \ There is more thinking 
in him and in Butler, than in any of our poets.’ 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the 

^ * Dr. Johnson one day took Bishop Percy’s little daughter upon 
his knee, and asked her what she thought of Pilgriins Progress. The 
child answered that she had not read it. No!” replied the Doctor; 
“ then I would not give one farthing for you and he set her down and 
took no further notice of her.’ Croker’s Boswell, p. 838. Mrs. Piozzi 
(Anec. p. 281) says, that Johnson once asked,' Was there ever yet any 
thing written by mere man that was wished longer by its readers, ex¬ 
cepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and The Pilgrim's Progress T 

^ It was Johnson himself who was thus honoured. post, under 
Dec. 20,1784. 

^ Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a 
Poet, notwithstanding his just abhorrence of that sour Republican’s 
political principles. His candour and discrimination are equally con¬ 
spicuous. Let us hear no more of his ‘ injustice to Milton.’ Bos¬ 
well. 

“ There was an exception to this. In his criticism of Paradise Lost 
{Works, vii. 136), he says:—‘ The confusion of spirit and matter which 
pervades the whole narration of the war of Heaven fills it with incon¬ 
gruity; and the book in which it is related is, I believe, the favourite 
of children, and gradually neglected as knowledge is increased.’ 

authoiir 
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authour of so excellent a book as The Whole Duty of Man^ 
should conceal himself, JOHNSON. 'There may be differ¬ 
ent reasons assigned for this, any one of which would be 
very sufficient. He may have been a clergyman, and may 
have thought that his religious counsels would have less 
weight when known to come from a man whose profession 
was Theology. He may have been a man whose practice 
was not suitable to his principles, so that his character might 
injure the effect of his book, which he had written in a sea¬ 
son of penitence. Or he may have been a man of rigid 
self-denial, so that he would have no reward for his pious 
labours while in this world, but refer it all to a future 
state.’ 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left 
at Beauclerk’s till the fate of my election should be an¬ 
nounced to me, I sat in a state of anxiety which even the 
charming conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not en¬ 
tirely dissipate. In a short time I received the agreeable 
intelligence that I was chosen ^ I hastened to the place of 
meeting, and was introduced to such a society as can seldom 
be found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the 
first time, and whose splendid talents had long made me 
ardently wish for his acquaintance; Dr, Nugent, Mr. Gar¬ 
rick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones ^ 
and the company with whom I had dined. Upon my en¬ 
trance, Johnson placed himself behind a chair, on which he 
leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and with humorous formality 

' In the Academy, xxii, 348, 364, 382, Mr. C. E, Doble shews strong 
grounds for the belief that the author was Richard Allestree, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Provost of Eton. Cowper 
spoke of it as ‘ that repository of self-righteousness and pharisaical 
lumber;’ with which opinion Southey wholly disagreed. Southey’s 
Cowper, i. ii6. 

^ Johnson said to Boswell:—‘Sir, they knew that if they refused 
you they’d probably never have got in another. I’d have kept them 
all out. Beauclerk was very earnest for you.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Aug. 21,1773. 

^ Garrick and Jones had been elected this same spring. See a^ite, 
i. 556, note 3. 
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gave me a Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from 
me as a good member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd verses which had 
been publickly recited to an audience for money h JOHN¬ 
SON. ' I can match this nonsense. There was a poem called 
Eugenio, which came out some years ago, and concludes 
thus: 

“ And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 

Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 

Survey Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more^” 

Nay, Dryden in his poem on the Royal Society ^ has these 
lines: 

^ Mr. Langton, in his Collection {post, 1780), mentions an ode brought 
by Goldsmith to the Club, which had been recited for money. 

^ Dr. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate: Eugenio 
does not conclude thus. There are eight more lines after the last of 
those quoted by him ; and the passage which he meant to recite is as 
follows:— 

‘ Say now ye fluttering, poor assuming elves, 

Stark full of pride, of folly, of—^yourselves; 

Say where’s the wretch of all your impious crew 
Who dares confront his character to view? 

Behold Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er. 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.’ 

Mr. Reed informs me that the Authour of E^igenio, a Wine Mer¬ 
chant at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, viz. 
17th May, 1737, cut his own throat; and that it appears by Swift's 
Works that the poem had been shewn to him, and received some of 
his corrections. Johnson had read Ettgeiiio on his first coming to 
town, for we see it mentioned in one of his letters to Mr. Cave, which 
has been inserted in this work; \antc, i. 141,] BOSWELL. See Swift’s 
Works, ed. 1803, xix. 153, for his letter to this wine merchant, Thomas 
Beach by name. 

^ These lines are in the Annus Mirabilis (stanza 164) in a digres¬ 
sion in praise of the Royal Society; described by Johnson (Works, 
vii. 320) as ' an example seldom equalled of seasonable excursion and 
artful return.’ /^.p.341,he says: "Dryden delighted to tread upon 
the brink of meaning, where light and darkness begin to mingle. .. , 
This inclination sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew; and 
sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which perhaps he was not con- 

Then 
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‘'Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry."' 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for 
that species of wit \ deigned to allow that there was one 
good pun in Menagiana, I think on the word corps ^ 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson rel¬ 
ished with great good humour. But his conversation alone, 
or what led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the business 
of this work 

scious.’ He then quotes these lines, and continues: ‘ They have no 
meaning; but may we not say, in imitation of Cowley on another 
book— 

**’Tis so like seiise, ’twill serve the turn as well.”' 

Cowley’s line is from his Pmdariqiie Ode to Mr, Hobs :— 

*Tis so like truth, ’twill serve our turn as well.’ 

^ In his Dictionary, he defines ptmster as a low wit, who e 7 ideavours 
at reptUation by double meanmg. ^^^post, April 28, 1778. 

^ I formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word, and 
imagined it to be Corps, from its similarity of sound to the real one. 
For an accurate and shrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am 
indebted for some remarks on my work, observes on this passage— 
‘ O. if not on the word Fort? A vociferous French preacher said of 
Bourdaloue, “ II prSche fort bien, et moi biejt fort?' ’—Menagiana. See 
also Anecdotes Litteraires, Article ‘ Bourdaloue.’ But my ingenious 
and obliging correspondent, Mr. Abercrombie of Philadelphia, has 
pointed out to me the following passage in Mc 7 iagiana ; which ren¬ 
ders the preceding conjecture unnecessary, and confirms my original 
statement: 

‘ Mad'”° de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remiremont, venoit d’en- 
tendre un discours plein de feu et d’esprit, mais fort peu solide, et 
tres-irregulier. Une de ses amies, qui y prenoit interet pour I’orateur, 
lui dit en sortant, “ Eh bien. Mad*"® que vous semble-t-il de ce que 
vous venez d’entendre ?—Qu'il y a d’esprit ?”—“ II y a tant, repondit 
Mad*"® de Bourdonne, que je n’y ai pas vu de co 7 psC ’—Menagiana, 
tome ii. p. 64. Amsterd. 1713. Boswell. Menagia 7 ia, ou les bo 7 is 7 ;iots 
et reinarques critiques, historiques, 77 iorales et d'iriiditio 7 t de M. Me- 
7 iage, recueillies par ses was published in 1693. Gilles Menage 

was born 1613, died 1692. 

® That Johnson only relished the conversation, and did not join in 
it, is most unlikely. In his charge to Boswell, he very likely pointed 

On 
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On Saturday, May i, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. He observed that ^ The Irish mix better 
with the English than the Scotch do; their language is 
nearer to English: as a proof of which, they succeed very 
well as players, which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they 
have not that extreme nationality which we find in the 
Scotch. I will do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that you 
are the most tinscottified of your countrymen. You are al¬ 
most the only instance of a Scotchman that I have known, 
who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman k’ 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a ques¬ 
tion which has been much agitated in the Church of Scot¬ 
land, whether the claim of lay-patrons to present ministers 
to parishes be well founded; and supposing it to be well 
founded, whether it ought to be exercised without the con¬ 
currence of the people? That Church is composed of a 
series of judicatures: a Presbytery,—a Synod, and finally, 
a General Assembly; before all of which, this matter may 
be contended: and in some cases the Presbytery having 
refused to induct or settle^ as they call it, the person pre¬ 
sented by the patron, it has been found necessary to ap¬ 
peal to the General Assembly, He said, I might see the 
subject well treated in the Defence of Plnrantics’^; and al¬ 
though he thought that a patron should exercise his right 
with tenderness to the inclinations of the people of a parish, 
he was very clear as to his right. Then supposing the ques¬ 
tion to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dictated 
to me what follows: 

‘ Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the infe- 
riour judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience tells 

out that what was said within was not to be reported without. Bos¬ 
well gives only brief reports of the talk at the Club, and these not 
openly. See posty April 7,1775, 

^ See posty the passage before Feb. 18,1775. 

^ By the Rev. Henry Wharton, published in 1692. 


them, 
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them, that the people ought to choose their pastor; their con¬ 
science tells them that they ought not to impose upon a congrega¬ 
tion a minister ungrateful and unacceptable to his auditors. Con¬ 
science is nothing more than a conviction felt by ourselves of 
something to be done, or something to be avoided; and in ques¬ 
tions of simple unperplexed morality, conscience is very often a 
guide that may be trusted. But before conscience can determine, 
the state of the question is supposed to be completely known. In 
questions of law, or of fact, conscience is very often confounded 
with opinion. No man’s conscience can tell him the right of an¬ 
other man ’; they must be known by rational investigation or his¬ 
torical enquiry. Opinion, which he'that holds it may call his con¬ 
science, may teach some men that religion would be promoted, and 
quiet preserved, by granting to the people universally the choice 
of their ministers. But it is a conscience very ill informed that 
violates the rights of one man, for the convenience of another. 
Religion cannot be promoted by injustice: and it was never yet 
found that a popular election was very quietly transacted. 

‘ That justice would be violated by transferring to the people the 
right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that right 
had its original. The right of patronage was not at first a privi¬ 
lege torn by power from unresisting poverty. It is not an authority 
at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established only by suc¬ 
cession and by precedents. It is not a grant capriciously made 
from a higher tyrant to a lower. It is a right dearly purchased by 
the first possessors, and justly inherited by those that succeeded 
them. When Christianity was established in this island, a regular 
mode of publick worship was prescribed. Publick worship requires 
a publick place; and the proprietors of lands, as they were con¬ 
verted, built churches for their families and their vassals. For the 
maintenance of ministers, they settled a certain portion of their 
lands; and a district, through which each minister was required to 
extend his care, was, by that circumscription, constituted a parish. 
This is a position so generally received in England, that the extent 
of a manor and of a parish are regularly received for each other. 
The churches which the proprietors of lands had thus built and 
thus endowed, they justly thought themselves entitled to provide 
with ministers; and where the episcopal government prevails, the 
Bishop has no power to reject a man nominated by the patron, but 
for some crime that might exclude him from the priesthood. For 

^ See ante, ii. 145, for what Johnson said of the inward light, 

the 
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the endowment of the church being the gift of the landlord, he was 
consequently at liberty to give it according to his choice, to any 
man capable of performing the holy offices. The people did not 
choose him, because the people did not pay him. 

^We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is passed 
out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many transla¬ 
tions of property and changes of government; that scarce any 
church is now in the hands of the heirs of the builders; and that 
the present persons have entered subsequently upon the pretended 
rights by a thousand accidental and unknown causes. Much of 
this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right of patronage extin¬ 
guished ? If the right followed the lands, it is possessed by the 
same equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, in effect, 
part of the manor, and protected by the same laws with every 
other privilege. Let us suppose an estate forfeited by treason, and 
granted by the Crown to a new family. With the lands were for¬ 
feited all the rights appendant to those lands; by the same power 
that grants the lands, the rights also are granted The right lost 
to the patron falls not to the people, but is either retained by the 
Crown, or what to the people is the same thing, is by the Crown 
given away. Let it change hands ever so often, it is possessed by 
him that receives it with the same, right as it was conveyed. It 
may, indeed, like all our possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudu¬ 
lently obtained. But no injury is still done to the people; for 
what they never had, they have never lost. Caius may usurp the 
right of Titius; but neither Caius nor Titius injure the people; 
and no man’s conscience, however tender or however active, can 
prompt him to restore what may be proved to have been never 
taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot be proved, that a 
popular election of ministers were to be desii*ed, our desires are 
not the measure of equity. It were to be desired that power should 
be only in the hands of the merciful, and riches in the possession 
of the generous; but the law must, leave both riches and power 
where it finds them: and must often leave riches with, the covetous, 
and power with the cruel. Convenience may be a rule in little 
things, where no other rule has been established. But as the great 
end of government is to give every man his own, no inconvenience 
is greater than that of making right uncertain. Nor is any man 
more an enemy to publick peace, than he who fills weak heads 
with imaginary claims, and breaks the series of civil subordination, 
by inciting the lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the 
higher. 


^ Having 
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‘ Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being originally 
purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in the 
hands of lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other right; 
—we have left to the advocates of the people no other plea than 
that of convenience. Let us, therefore, now consider what the peo¬ 
ple would really gain by a general abolition of the right of patron¬ 
age. What is most to be desired by such a change is, that the 
country should be supplied with better ministers. But why should 
we suppose that the parish will make a wiser choice than the pa¬ 
tron ? If we suppose mankind actuated by interest, the patron is 
more likely to choose with caution, because he will suffer more by 
choosing wrong. By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his 
vices, he is equally offended with the rest of the congregation; but 
he will have this reason more to lament them, that they will be im¬ 
puted to his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a min¬ 
ister are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish - and of his piety 
not less a judge than others; and is more likely to enquire minute¬ 
ly and diligently before he gives a presentation, than one of the 
parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote. It may be 
urged, that though the parish might not choose better ministers, 
they would at least choose ministers whom they like better, and 
who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. That ignorance 
and perverseness should always obtain what they like, was never 
considered as the end of government; of which it is the great and 
standing benefit, that the wise see for the simple, and the regular 
act for the capricious. But that this argument supposes the peo¬ 
ple capable of judging, and resolute to act according to their best 
judgments, though this be sufficiently absurd, it is not all its ab¬ 
surdity. It supposes not only wisdom, but unanimity in those, 
who upon no other occasions are unanimous or wise. If by some 
strange concurrence all the voices of a parish should unite in the 
choice of any single man, though I could not charge the patron 
with injustice for presenting a minister, I should censure him as 
unkind and injudicious. But, it is evident, that as in all other pop¬ 
ular elections there will be contrariety of judgment and acrimony 
of passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into factions, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would set neighbours 
at variance, and bring discord into families. The minister would 
be taught all the arts of a candidate, would flatter some, and bribe 
others; and the electors, as in all other cases, would call for holi¬ 
days and ale, and break the heads of each other during the jollity 
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of the canvas. The time must, however, come at last, when ont 
of the factions must prevail, and one of the ministers get possessior 
of the church. On what terms does he enter upon his ministn 
but those of enmity with half his parish ? By what prudence 0: 
what diligence can he hope to conciliate the affections of that part] 
by whose defeat he has obtained his living ? Every man who votec 
against him will enter the church with hanging head and clowncas 
eyes, afraid to encounter that neighbour by whose vote and infiu 
ence he has been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour fo 
opposing him, and his minister for having prospered by the oppo 
sition; and as he will never see him but with pain, he will neve 
see him but with hatred. Of a minister presented by the patron 
the parish has seldom any thing worse to say than that they d( 
not know him. Of a minister chosen by a popular contest, al 
those who do not favour him, have nursed up in their bosoms prin 
ciples of hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited prin 
cipally by pride. The pride of a common man is very little exas 
perated by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged superioui 
He bears only his little share of a general evil, and suffers in coir 
mon with the whole parish ; but when the contest is between equals 
the defeat has many aggravations; and he that is defeated by hi 
next neighbour, is seldom satisfied without some revenge; and i 
is hard to say what bitterness of malignity would prevail in a pai 
ish where these elections should happen to be frequent, and th 
enmity of opposition should be re-kindled before it had cooled.’ 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson's masterl; 
thoughts on the subject, I think it proper to declare, tha 
notwithstanding I am myself a lay-patron, I do not entire! 
subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7 ,1 breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale' 
in the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoure 
as well as I could to apologise for a lady ’ who had bee 

‘ Lady Diana Beauclerk. In 1768 Beauclerk married the eldei 
daughter of the second Duke of Marlborough, two days after h( 
divorce from her first husband, Viscount Bolingbroke, the nephew ( 
the famous Lord Bolingbroke. She was living when her story, s 
slightly veiled as it is, was thus published by Boswell. The marria^ 
was not a happy one. Two years after Beauclerk’s death, Mr. Burk 
looking at his widow's house, said in Miss Burney’s presence:—‘I ai 
extremely glad to see her at last so well housed; poor woman! tl 

divorce 
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divorced from her husband by act of Parliament. I saiil, that 
he had used her very ill, had behaved brutally to her, ami 
that she could not continue to live with him without having'' 
her delicacy contaminated; that all affection for him was 
thus destroyed: that the essence of conjuj^al union beinj^ 
gone, there remained only a cold form, a mere civil obliga¬ 
tion; that she was in the prime of life, with (pialities to 
produce happiness; that these ought not to be lost; and, 
that the gentkuuau on whose account she was divorci-d had 
gained her heart while thus unhappily situateil. Seduced, 
perhaps, by the charms of the lady in cpiestion, 1 thus at¬ 
tempted to palliate what I was sensible could not be justi¬ 
fied; for when I had finislusl my harangue, my vmierable 
friend gave me a proper check: ‘My dear Sir, nevirr ac¬ 
custom your.mind to mingle virtue and vice. The woman’s 
a whore, and there's an eiul on’t.’ 

He described the father* of one of his friends thus: ‘.Sir, 
he was so e.xuberant a t.alker at jiublick meeting, that tlie 
gentlemen of his county were afraid <if him. No business 
could be done for his declamation.’ 

He did not give me full ermlil when I mentioned that I 
had carried on a short conversation by signs with .some ICscjui- 
maim who were then in London, particularly with one of 
them wiio was a priest. lie thoug,ht I could not make them 
understand me. No jnan was m(<re incredulous as to par¬ 
ticular facts, which were :it all extraordinary”; and there- 
fore no man was more .scrui)uIously intjuisitive, in order to 
discover the truth. 

I dined with him this d:iy at the house of my friends, 

bowl has long rolled in iniaery; I rejoice Uiut it has now foiiml its 
balance. I never myself an much cnjoyc<i tlic .siglit of iiuppincaa in 
another, as in that woman when I lir.st .saw her after the deiiili of lier 
husband.’ He then drew Heanclerk'.s chiiraeter ‘ in strong and marked 
expre.ssions, descriliing tlte misery he gave his wife, his .singnlar ill- 
treatraent of her, find the tica;.s.sury relief the death of such a muii 
must give.’ Mme, D'Arhlay’.s Diary, ii. 147. 

* Old Mr. Langton. CattKEK. See pst, April 26, 1776. 

’ Scejiosi, Sept. 22,1777. 
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Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly\ booksellers in the 
Poultry: there were present, their elder brother Mr. Dilly 
of Bedfordshire, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Clax- 
ton, Reverend Dr. Mayo a dissenting minister, the Rev* 
erend Mr. TopIady^ and my friend the Reverend Mr. 
Temple. 

Hawkesworth’s compilation of the voyages to the South 
Sea being mentioned ;— JOHNSON. ' Sir, if you talk of it as 
a subject of commerce, it will be gainful®; if as a book that 
is to increase human knowledge, I believe there will not be 
much of that. Hawkesworth can tell only what the voy¬ 
agers have told him; and they have found very little, only 
one new animal, I think.’ BoswELL. ‘ But many insects, 
Sir.’ Johnson. ^Why, Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of 
British insects twenty thousand species. They might have 
staid at home and discovered enough in that way.’ 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington’s in¬ 
genious Essay against the received notion of their migra¬ 
tion. Johnson. ' I think we have as good evidence for the 
migration of woodcocks as can be desired. We find they 
disappear at a certain time of the year, and appear again at 
a certain time of the year; and some of them, when weary 
in their flight, have been known to alight on the rigging of 
ships far out at sea.’ One of the company observed, that 
there had been instances of some of them found in summer 
in Essex. Johnson. ^Sir, that strengthens our argument. 
Excepiio probat regtilam. Some being found shews, that, 
if all remained, many would be found. A few sick or lame 

* May 15,1776. 

® The writer of hymns. 

^ Malone says that ‘ Hawkesworth was introduced by Garrick to 
Lord Sandwich, who, thinking to put a few hundred pounds into his 
pocket, appointed him to revise and publish Cook's Voyages, He 
scarcely did any thing to the MSS., yet sold it to Cadell and Strahan 
for ;^6ooo.’ Prior's Ma/one,ip.44.i. Thurlow, in his speech on copy¬ 
right on March 24,1774, said ‘that Hawkesworth’s book, which was a 
mere composition of trash, sold for three guineas by the booksellers' 
monopolizing.’ Part. Hist, xvii. 1086. See a7ite, i. 293, note 2, and 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 3. 
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ones may bo found’ (b)M)SM!Tir. ‘ TIumv is a partial mi 
gration of the swallows; the stronger ones migrati% ihr 
others do not h’ 

Boswkij,, ^ I am well assured that tin* jn^oph* of ()faht’ite 
who have the hrc:acl tree, tin.* fruit of which s<*rv<’s tlnan lor 
bread, laughed heartily wlu*n they were inhu'iued ttf tin* 
tedious process necessary with us to have hreatl; phnv- 
ing, sowing, harrt>wingi reaping, threshing, griiuling, fniking/ 
Johnson. 'Why, Sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when 
they are told of the advantages of civili/anl life. Were jam 
to tell men wlio live without houses, lu»w we pile hrtek upt»n 
brick, and rafter upon rafter, anti that aftm* a house is raisett 
to a certain height, a man tumbles off a scaffold, .uul ljre,tks 
his neck; he wouhl laugh heartily at tnir follj* in buildini*; 
but it docs not follow that men are better without Iniuses. 
No, Sir, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,) this is better than 
the bread lree\’ 

He repeated an argument, which is to b<* ftnind in his 
Ramble?-"^, against the mnion that the l)rule criMtion is vix. 
dowed with the faculty of reason: ‘birds build by iusliiui ; 
they never improve; they build their first nest as well as 
any one they ever buihl/ (lol.osMrnL ‘Vet we see if you 
take away a bird’s nest with the eggs in it, slie will make a 
slighter nest and lay again.' Johnson. ‘Sir, that is Inrausc* 
at first she has full time and makes lu*r nest delibrrat«*ly. 
In the case you mention sin? is pressed l(* lay, atui nuisi 
therefore make her nest (juiekly, and cons(s[mmllj* it will 
be slight.’ (kHa)SMf‘rH. *'l‘he nitlificathm of birds is wltat 
is least known in natural histuty, tluuigli <me of the most 
curious things in its’ 


‘ Gilbert White held nluit, though mo^i of the swallow kind mav 
migrate, yet that .sf)me do stay behind, untl bide* with m tluring the 
winter.' White’s Letter xii. See ii, 

See ii. B3. 

“ No, 41. ‘The sparrow that was hatched last spthig fuakc-?* her 
first nest tlu; ensuing season of the siune inan*rials, and vviili the .%unr 
art as in any fcdlowing year; anti the hen eontlin is mul fdudirrs her 
first brood of chickems with all the prudence that she ever Mixim: 

I intriHluctnl 
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I introduced the subject of toleration'. JOHNSON. ' Ev 
ery society has a right to preserve publick peace and order 
and therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagatioi 
of opinions which have a dangerous tendency. To say th( 
magistrate has this right, is using an inadequate word: it ii 
the society for which the magistrate is agent. He may b< 
morally or theologically wrong in restraining the propaga 
tion of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he is politi 
cally right.' Mayo. ‘ I am of opinion, Sir, that every mai 
is entitled to liberty of conscience in religion; and that tin 
magistrate cannot restrain that right.’ JOHNSON. ^Sir, ! 
agree with you. Every man has a right to liberty of con 
science, and with that the magistrate cannot interfere. Peo 
pie confound liberty of thinking with liberty of talking 
nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physica 
right to think as he pleases; for it cannot be discoverec 
how he thinks. He has not a moral right, for he ought t( 
inform himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no member o 
a society has a right to teach any doctrine contrary to wha 
the society holds to be true. The magistrate, I say, mai 
be wrong in what he thinks: but while he thinks himsel 
right, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks MayO 
' Then, Sir, we are to remain always in errour, and trutl 
never can prevail; and the magistrate was right in persecut 
ing the first Christians.’ JOHNSON. ^ Sir, the only method b] 
which religious truth can be established is by martyrdom 
The magistrate has a right to enforce what he thinks; ant 
he who is conscious of the truth has a right to suffer, 
am afraid there is no other way of ascertaining the truth 


^ April 3,1776, April 3, 1779, ^.nd April 28,1783. 

^ Rousseau went further than Johnson in this. About eleven year 
earlier he had, in his Contrat Social^ iv, 8, laid down certain ' simpl 
dogmas,’ such as the belief in a God and a future state, and said :~ 
‘Sans pouvoir obliger personne a les croire, il [le Souverain] peu 
bannir de I’Etat quiconque ne les croit pas: . . . Que si quelqu’ur 
apres avoir reconnu publiquement ces m^mes dogmes, se condui 
comme ne les croyant pas, qu’il soit puni de mort; il a commis 1 
plus grand des crimes, il a menti devant les lois.’ 


bu 
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but by persecution on tlu; one hand and endurinff it on the 
other'.’ (rOI.D.SMiTll. ‘ Hut how is a man to act, Sir.^ 
Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, may 
he not think it wrong to expose himself to persecution? 
Has he a right to do so? Ls it not, as it were, commit¬ 
ting voluntary suicide?’ JoiiN.SON. ‘Sir, as to voluntary 
suicide, as you call it, there are twenty thou.sand men in an 
army who will go without scruple to he shot at, and mount 
a breach for fiva'-iience a day.’ (h ii.iiSMn'll. ‘Hut have 
they a moral right to do this?’ JoirN'.SdN. ‘Nay, Sir, if 
you will not take tlu: universal opinion of mankiiul, 1 have 
nothing to say. If mankind cannot defentl their own way 
of thinking, 1 cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in tloubt 
whether it would be better for him to expose himself to 
martyrdom or not, he should not do it. lie must be con¬ 
vinced that he has a delegation from heaven.’ (loi.D.s.Mi'rii. 

‘ I would consider whether there is the greater chance of 
good or evil mion the whole. If [ see a man who had fallen 
into a well, I would wish to help him out; hut if there is 
a greater probability that lie .shall pull me in, than that X 
shall pull him out, I would not attempt it. So were I to 
go to Turkey, I might wish to convert the (h-and Signor to 
the Christian faith; but when I considered tliat I .should 
probably be put to death without effectuating my purpose 
in any degree, 1 should keep myself (|uiet.’ JoiINSON. ‘ .Sir, 
you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect ob- 
ligations. Perfect obligations, which are generally not to 
do .something, are dear and iiositive; a.s, “ thou shalt not 
kill.” But charity, for instance, is not definable liy limits. 
It is a duty to give to the poor; but no man can .say how 
much another should give to the poor, or when a man has 
given too little to save his soul. In the s.anu: manner it is 
a duty to instinct the ignorant, and of const:i|uence to con¬ 
vert infidels to Christianity; luit no man in the common 
course of things is obligetl to carry this to such a degree as 
to incur the danger of martyrdom, a.s no man is obliged to 

‘ Scc/otA 17II0. in Mr. Langton's Collection. 

strip 
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strip himself to the shirt in order to give charity. I 1: 
said, that a man must be persuaded that he has a partic 
delegation from heaven/ GOLDSMITH. ‘ How is this tc 
known? Our first reformers, who were burnt for not 
lieving bread and wine to be CHRIST’—JOHNSON, (ir 
rupting him.) ' Sir, they were not burnt for not belies 
bread and wine to be Cpirist, but for insulting those ■ 
did believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers bei 
they did not intend to be martyred: as many of them 
away as could.’ BOSWELL. ^ But, Sir, there was your o 
tryman, Elwal ^ who you told me challenged King Ge 
with his black-guards, and his red-guards.’ JOHNSON. ' 
countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have been put in the sto 
a proper pulpit for him ; and he’d have had a nume 
audience. A man who preaches in the stocks will ah 
have hearers enough.’ BosWELL. ^ But Elwal thought 
self in the right.’ JOHNSON. ^We are not providing 
mad people; there are places for them in the neighl 
hood,’ (meaning Moorfields.) Mayo. ^ But, Sir, is it 
very hard that I should not be allowed to teach my chil 
what I really believe to be the truth?’ Joi-INSON, 
Sir, you might contrive to teach your children extrit . 
dahim ; but, Sir, the magistrate, if he knows it, has a : 
to restrain you. Suppose you teach your children t 
thieves?’ Mayo. 'This is making a joke of the sub 
JOHNSON. 'Nay, Sir, take it thus:—that you teach 1 
the community of goods; for which there are as r 
plausible arguments as for most erroneous doctrines, 
teach them that all things at first were in common 
that no man had a right to any thing but as he lai* 
hands upon it; and that this still is, or ought to be 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great p 
pie in society,—property. And don’t you think the n 
trate would have a right to prevent you ? Or, suppose 
should teach your children the notion of the Adar 

‘ Boswell calls Elwal Johnson's countryman, because they 
came from the same county. See ante, ii. 189. 
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and they should run naked into the streets, would not the 
magistrate have a right to flog ’em into their doublets ?’ 
Mayo. ^ I think the magistrate has no right to interfere 
till there is some overt act.’ BOSWELL. ^So, Sir, though 
he sees an enemy to the State charging a blunderbuss, he 
is not to interfere till it is fired off?’ Mayo. ‘He must 
be sure of its direction against the State.’ JOHNSON. ‘The 
magistrate is to judge of that.—He has no right to restrain 
your thinking, because the evil centers in yourself. If a 
man were sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, 
the magistrate, as guardian of the community, has no au¬ 
thority to restrain him, however he might do it from kind¬ 
ness as a parent. — Though, indeed, upon more consider¬ 
ation, I think he may; as it is probable, that he who is 
chopping off his own fingers, may soon proceed to chop 
off those of other people. If I think it right to steal Mr. 
Billy’s plate, I am a bad man; but he can say nothing to 
me. If I make an open declaration that I think so, he will 
keep me out of his house. If I put forth my hand, I shall 
be sent to Newgate. This is the gradation of thinking, 
preaching, and acting: if a man thinks erroneously, he may 
keep his thoughts to himself, and nobody will trouble him; 
if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society may expel him; 
if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes place, and he 
is hanged Mayo. ‘ But, Sir, ought not Christians to have 
liberty of conscience?’ Johnson. ‘I have already told you 
so. Sir. You are coming back to where you were.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ‘ Dr. Mayo is always taking a return post - chaise, 
and going the stage over again. He has it at half price.’ 
Johnson. ‘Dr. Mayo, like other champions for unlimited 
toleration, has got a set of words L Sir, it is no matter, 

^ Baretti, in a MS. note on Pioszi Letters, i, 219, says:—‘Johnson 
would have made an excellent Spanish inquisitor. To his shame be 
it said, he always was .tooth and nail against toleration.’ 

“ Dr. Mayo’s calm temper and steady perseverance, rendered him 
an admirable subject for the exercise of Dr. Johnson’s powerful abili¬ 
ties. He never flinched : but, after reiterated blows, remained seem¬ 
ingly unmoved as at the first. The scintillations of Johnson’s genius 
II.—19 politically, 
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politically, whether the magistrate be right or wrong. Sup 
pose a club were to be formed, to drink confusion to Kinj 
George the Third, and a happy restoration to Charles th 
Third ^ this would be very bad with respect to the State 
but every member of that club must either conform to it 
rules, or be turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, mair 
tains, that the magistrate should “ tolerate all things tha 
are tolerable.” This is no good definition of toleratio 
upon any principle; but it shews that he thought som 
things were not tolerable.' TOPLADY. ‘ Sir, you have ur 
twisted this difficult subject with great dexterity".’ 

During this argument. Goldsmith sat in restless agitatioi 
from a wish to get in and shine^. Finding himself excludec 
he had taken his hat to go away", but remained for som 
time with it in his hand, like a gamester, who at the clos 

flashed every time he was struck, without his receiving any injur 
Hence he obtained the epithet of The Literary Anvil. Boswel: 
See posty April 15,1778, for an account of another dinner at Mr. Dilly' 
where Johnson and Mayo met. 

^ The Young Pretender, Charles Edward. 

^ Mr. Croker, quoting Johnson s letter of May 20, 1775 {Pzozzi Le 
iers, i. 219), where he says, ‘ I dined in a large company at a dissen 
ing bookseller’s yesterday, and disputed against toleration with or 
Doctor Meyer/ continues:—‘ This must have been the dinner note 
in the text; but I cannot reconcile the dates, and the mention of tl 
death of the Queen of Denmark, which happened on May 10,177 
ascertains that the date of the letter is correct. Boswell . . . must, 
think, have misdated and misplaced his note of this conversatior 
That the dinner did not take place in May, 1775, is, however, quil 
clear. By that date Goldsmith had been dead more than a year, an 
Goldsmith bore a large part in the talk at the Dillys’ table. On tl 
other hand, there can be no question about the correctness of tl 
date of the letter. Wesley, in his Journal for 1757 (ii. 340), mentioi 
‘ Mr, Meier, chaplain to one of the Hanoverian regiments.' Perha] 
he is the man whom Johnson met in 1775. 

* See ante, i. 490, note 2. 

^ Tt is veiy possible he had to call at Covent-garden on his wa 
and that for this, and not for Boswell’s reason, he had taken his hi 
early. The actor who so assisted him in Young Marlow was takin 
his benefit this seventh of May; and for an additional attractic 
Goldsmith had written him an epilogue,’ Forster’s Goldsmith, ii.37 
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of a long night, lingers for a little while, to see if he can 
have a favourable opening to finish with success, Oiu.e 
when he was beginning to speak, he found himself over 
powered by the loud voice of Johnson, who was at tlu'<4)- 
posite end of the tabic, and did not perceive (JoUlsmith s 
attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the at¬ 
tention of the company, Goldsmith in a passion threw down 
his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a 
bitter tone, ‘Take it: When Topludy w^s going to speak, 
Johnson uttered some sound, which led (roUlsuutli to think 
that he was beginning again, and taking the words from 
Toplady, Upon which, he seized this opportimiiy of vent¬ 
ing his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of supimrl- 
ing another person: ^Sir, (said he to Jolinson,) the gentle¬ 
man has heard you patiently for an hour; pray alli>w m. 
now to hear him*/ Johnson, (sternly.) ‘Sir, I was not in 
terrupting the gentleman. I was only giving' him a ’.iojial 
of my attention. Sir, you are imiierlinent,' (ttdilsmitU 
made no reply, but continued in the company for somt' 
time. 

A gentleman present^ ventured to ask Dr. Jtdinson if 
there was not a material difference as to toU*ratitm td opim 
ions which lead to action, and opinions merely speculative; 
for instance, would it be wrong in the magistrate to lolnatt' 
those who preach against the doctrine of the l*Ul\ll‘V? 
Johnson was highly offended, and said, * I wonder, .Sir, how 
a gentleman of your piety can introduct* this suhjet t in a 
mixed company.* He told me aflerwartls, that the 
pricty was, that perhaps some of the congiany might have 

' Johnson was not given to interrupting a s[ieakef. Hawkins 
p. 164),describing hi.s conversation, says; * Ida* the pleumtre hr t tun- 
nuinicated to hi.s lie.arer.s he expcuietl not the trihuie of sillener; on 
the contraiy, he encouraged otlu'rs, particularly young men, to sprak. 
and paid a due attention to what they said/ Her /roA unthu’ Apid 
29,1776, note. 

That this was Lungton caii be seen from Ihwwell's Aug. 

22, 1773, and from John.son\s letters of July 5, 1773. July 5 * * 774 * 

Jan, 21,1775. 
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talked on the subject in such terms as might have shocked 
him'; or he might have been forced to appear in their eyes 
a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, with submissive 
deference, said, he had only hinted at the question from a 
desire to hear Dr. Johnson’s opinion upon it. JOHNSON. 
‘Why then, Sir, I think that permitting men to preach any 
opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established church 
tends, in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of the 
church, and consequently, to lessen the influence of relig¬ 
ion.’ ‘ It may be considered, (said the gentleman,) whether 
it would not be politick to tolerate in such a case.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ Sir, we have been talking of right: this is another 
question. I think it is 7iot politick to tolerate in such a 
case.’ 

Though he did not think it fit that so aweful a subject 
should be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore at 
this time waved the theological question; yet his own or- 
thodox belief in the sacred mystery-of the Trinity is 
evinced beyond doubt, by the following passage in his pri¬ 
vate devotions: 

‘O Lord, hear my prayer [prayers], for Jesus Christ’s sake; to 
whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, 
he all honour and glory, world without end, Amen'^’ 

Boswell. ‘Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s® His* 
tory of Ireland sell?’ JOHNSON, (bursting forth with a gen¬ 
erous indignation.) ‘The Irish are in a most unnatural state; 
for we see there the minority prevailing over the majority\ 
There is no instance, even in the ten persecutions of such 

^ Z^^post, April 28,1783. 

® Pr, and Med. p. 40. BOSWELL. 

® See ante, i. 566, 

A Hn England/ wrote Burke, ‘the Roman Catholics are a sect: in 
Ireland they are a nation.’ Burke's Corres. iv. 89. 

® ‘ The celebrated number of ie 7 i persecutions has been determined 
by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth centuiy, who possessed a more 
distinct view of the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the church, 
from the age of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious parallels 

severity 
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severity as that which the protestauts of Ireland have ex- 
ercised against the Catholicks. Did we tell them we liavc 
conquered them, it would be above board: to punish them 
by confiscation and other penalties, as rebels, was monstrous 
injustice’. King William was not their lawful sovereign: 
he had not been acknowledged by the rarliainent of Ire¬ 
land, when they appeared in arms against him.' 

I here suggested something favourable of the Roman 
Catholicks. TOPLADV. ‘ Does not their invocation of saints 
suppose omnipresence in the saints?' Johnson. ‘No, Sir; 
it supposes only pluri - presence, and when si)ints arc di¬ 
vested of matter, it seems probable that they should see 
with more extent than when in an embodied stale:. There 
is, therefore, no approach to an invasion of any of the tli- 
vine attributes, in the invocation of saints. Hut I think it 
is will-worship, and presumption. I see no command for it, 
and therefore think it is safer not to practise it*"'/ 

He and Mr. Langton and I went togetlu'r io 'PHK (h.nn, 
where we found Mr. Hurke, Mr. (larrick, and soim* oilier 
members, and amongst them our friend (joldsmith, who sal 
silently brooding over Johnson’s reprimand to him after dim 
ner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside lo some of us, 
‘I'll make (roldsmith forgive me/ and then called tt) him 
in a loud voice, ‘ Dr, (roldsmith, sonu’thing jiasstul to»day 
where you and I dined: I ask your pardon".’ (roldsmith 

of the /m plagues of Kgyptr and of the /rn horn.s of the A[)(K*alypsc‘, 
first suggested this ealeulation to their minds.' (.ribbon's /hr/Ott* tutti 
Fa//, eh. .xvi. ed. 1807, ii, 370. 

^ Sec aH/(\ ii, 139, 150. 

^ See aa/i\ ii, 120, 

“ Reynolds said : Johnson laid (me virtue, whieh I hold one of the 
most dinicult to praetl.se. After th(‘ heat of (‘oiuest was over, if lie 
had bccin informed that his aiUagoni.st Ins rudeness, lit*, was 

the first to seek after a rceoneiliation.' Taylor's AV)V/c 4 /.v. ii. 457. He 
wrote to Dr. Taylor in 1756When I am musing alone, 1 feel a 
pang for every moment that any human being bus liy tny [leevisluiefis 
or obstinacy spent in uneasiness.' A-o/t*s ami Qia^rit's, 6th S., v, 344. 
More than twenty years later he said in Mi.ss Hurnt'y's htsiring; M 
am always sorry when I make liitter speeches, and I nev(‘r do it hut 

answertMl 
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answered placidly,' It must be much from you, Sir, that I 
take ill/ And so at once the difference was over, and they 
were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away 
as usuak. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that 
Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, 
by which he often exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, 
that he was not like Addison, who was content with the 
fame of his writings, and did not aim also at excellency in 
conversation, for which he found himself unfit; and that he 
said to a lady who complained of his having talked little 
in company, ‘ Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds I observed, 

when I am insufferably vexed.’ Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary^ i. 131. ‘ When 
the fray was over,’ writes Murphy {Life, p. 140), ‘ he generally softened 
into repentance, and, by conciliating measures, took care that no ani¬ 
mosity should be left rankling in the breast of the antagonist.’ See 

^ Johnson had offended Langton as well as Goldsmith this day, yet 
of Goldsmith only did he ask pardon. Perhaps this fact increased 
Langton’s resentment, which lasted certainly more than a year. See 
post, July 5,1774, and Jan. 21,1775. 

^ ‘ Addison, speaking of his own deficiency in conversation, used to 
say of himself, that with respect to intellectual wealth he could draw 
bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea in his pocket.' 
Johnson’s Works, vii. 446. Somewhat the same thought may be found 
in The Taller, No. 30, where it is said that ‘ a man endowed with great 
perfections without good-breeding, is like one who has his pockets 
full of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary occasions.’ I 
have traced it still earlier, for Burnet in his History of his o%v 7 t Tvnes, 
i. 210, says, that' Bishop Wilkins used to say Lloyd had the most 
learning in ready cash of any he ever knew.’ Later authors have used 
the same image. Lord Chesterfield {Letters, ii. 291) in 1749 wrote of 
Lord Bolingbroke:—* He has an infinite fund of various and almost 
universal knowledge, which, from the clearest and quickest concep¬ 
tion and happiest memory that ever man was blessed with, he always 
carries about him. It is his pocket-money, and he never has occa¬ 
sion to draw upon a book for any sum.’ Southey wrote in 1816 {Life 
and Corres. iv. 206):—* I wish to avoid a conference which will only 
sink me in Lord Liverpool’s judgment; what there may be in me is 
not payable at sight; give me leisure and I feel my strength.' Rous- 

tliat 
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that Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, 
but, not content with that, was always taking out his purse. 
Johnson. 'Yes, Sir, and that so often an empty purse!’ 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in com¬ 
pany was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such 
disadvantage as one should hardly have supposed possi¬ 
ble in a man of his genius \ When his literary reputation 
had risen deservedly high, and his society was much courted, 
he became very jealous of the extraordinary attention which 
was every where paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle 
of wits, he found fault with me for talking of Johnson as 
entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority. ' Sir, 
(said he,) you are for making a monarchy of what should be 
a republick.’ 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company 
with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the ad¬ 
miration of all who were present; a German who sat next 
him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself, as if about to 
speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, ' Stay, stay,—Toctor 
Shonson is going to say something,’ This was, no doubt, 
very provoking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, 
who frequently mentioned it with strong expressions of in¬ 
dignation ^ 


seau was in want of readiness like Addison :—* Je fais d’excellens im¬ 
promptus a loisir; mais sur le temps je n’ai jamais rien fait ni dit qui 
vaille. Je ferais une fort jolie conversation par la poste, comme on 
dit que les Espagnols jouent aux echecs. Quand je lus le trait dhn 
Due de Savoye qui se retourna, faisant route, pour crier; h voire gorge, 
inarchand de Paris, je dis, me voila/ Les Confessions, Livre iii. See 
post. May 8, 1778. 

^ * Among the many inconsistencies which folly produces, or infirm¬ 
ity suffers in the human mind, there has often been observed a mani¬ 
fest and striking contrariety between the life of an author and his 
writings; and Milton, in a letter to a learned stranger, by whom he 
had been visited, with great reason congratulates himself upon the 
consciousness of being found equal to his own character, and having 
preserved in a private and familiar interview that reputation which 
his works had procured him.’ The Rambler, No. 14. 

^ Prior [Life of Goldsjnith, ii. 459) says that it was not a German 

It 
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It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes 
content to be treated with an easy familiarity, but, upon 
occasions, would be consequential and important. An in¬ 
stance of this occurred in a small particular. Johnson had 
a way of contracting the names of his friends; as Beauclerk, 
Beau; Boswell, Bozzy; Langton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur; 
Sheridan, Sherry \ I remember one day, when Tom Davies 
was telling that Dr. Johnson said, ‘We are all in labour for 
a name to Goldy s play,’ Goldsmith seemed displeased that 
such a liberty should be taken with his name, and said, ‘I 
have often desired him not to call me Goldy Tom was re¬ 
markably attentive to the most minute circumstance about 
Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, on my arrival in 
London, ‘ Sir, our great friend has made an improvement 
on his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him now 
Sherry derryt 

‘To THE Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley^ 

‘Sir, 

‘ I return you my sincere thanks for your additions to my Dic¬ 
tionary; but the new edition has been published some time, and 

who interrupted Goldsmith but a Swiss, Mr. Moser, the keeper of the 
Royal Academy {^ost, June 2, 1783). He adds that at a Royal Acad¬ 
emy dinner Moser interrupted another person in the same way, when 
Johnson seemed preparing to speak, whereupon Goldsmith said, * Are 
you sure that you can comprehend what he says ?’ 

^ Edmund Burke he called Mund; Dodsley, Doddy; Derrick, Der¬ 
ry; Cumberland, Cumbey; Monboddo, Monny; Stockdale, Stockey, 
Mrs. Piozzi represents him in his youth as calling Edmund Hector 
‘ dear Mund.’ Ante, i. 108, note. Sheridan’s father had been known as 
Sherry amongst Swift and his friends. Swift’s Works, ed. 1803, x. 256. 

^ Mr. Forster {Lzfe of Goldsmith, ii. 103) on this remarks:—‘ It was a 
courteous way of saying, “ I wx^hyou [Davies] wouldn’t call me Goldy, 
whatever Mr. Johnson does.” ’ That he is wrong in this is shown by 
Boswell, in his letter to Johnson of Feb. 14, 1777, where he says:— 
‘You remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew important, and wished 
to appear Doctor Major, could not bear your calling him Goldy I See 
also Hebrides, Oct. 14,1773. 

® The Reverend Thomas Bagshaw, M.A., who died on November 
20, 1787, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, Chaplain of Bromley 
College, in Kent, and Rector of Southfleet. He had resigned the cure 

therefore 
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therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whether I shall ever 
revise it more, I know not. If many readers had been as judicious, 
as diligent, and as communicative as yourself, my work had been 
better. The world must at present take it as it is. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson. 

^May 8,1773.’ 

On Sunday, May I dined with Johnson at Mr. Lang- 
ton s“ with Dr. Beattie and some other company. He des¬ 
canted on the subject of Literary Property. ‘There seems, 
(said he,) to be in authours a stronger right of property 
than that by occupancy; a metaphysical® right, a right, as 
it were, of creation, which should from its nature be per¬ 
petual ; but the consent of nations is against it, and indeed 
reason and the interests of learning are against it; for were 
it to be perpetual, no book, however useful, could be univer¬ 
sally diffused amongst mankind, should the proprietor take 
it into his head to restrain its circulation. No book could 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however 

of Bromley Parish some time before his death. For this, and another 
letter from Dr. Johnson, in 1784, to the same truely respectable man, I 
am indebted to Dr. John Loveday, of the Commons [ante, i. 534, note 
3], a son of the late learned and pious John Loveday, Esq., of Cavers- 
ham in Berkshire, who obligingly transcribed them for me from the 
originals in his possession. This worthy gentleman, having retired 
from business, now lives in Warwickshire. The world has been lately 
obliged to him as the Editor of the late Rev. Dr. Townson’s excellent 
work, modestly entitled A Discourse on ihe Evangelical Hisio7y,f7'oni 
the Ditcrnient to the Asce 7 tsio 7 t of onr Lord a 7 id Saviour Jesns Christ; 
to which is prefixed, a truly interesting and pleasing account of the 
authour, by the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton. Boswell. 

^ Sunday was May 9. 

® As Langton was found to deeply resent Johnson's hasty expres¬ 
sion at the dinner on the 7th, we must assume that he had invited 
Johnson to dine with him before the offence had been given. 

* In the Johnson, as the second definition of 77 ietafhyS‘- 

leal, says:—‘ In Shakespeare it means stiper 7 tatural or preter 7 tat 7 irali 
‘ Creation ’ being beyond the nature of man, the right derived from it 
is preternatural or metaphysical. 

necessary 
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necessary to its elucidation, should the proprietor per¬ 
versely oppose it. For the general good of the world, there¬ 
fore, whatever valuable work has once been created by an 
authour, and issued out by him, should be understood as 
no longer in his power, but as belonging to the publick; 
at the same time the authour is entitled to an adequate 
reward. This he should have by an exclusive right to his 
work for a considerable number of years h' 

He attacked Lord Monboddo s strange speculation on the 
primitive state of human nature^; observing,' Sir, it is all 
conjecture about a thing useless, even were it known to be 
true. Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to 
things useful, is good; but conjecture as to what it would 
be useless to know, such as whether men went upon all 
four, is very idle.’ 

On Monday, May 9®, as I was to set out on my re¬ 
turn to Scotland next morning, I was desirous to see as 
much of Dr. Johnson as I could. But I first called on Gold¬ 
smith to take leave of him. The jealousy and envy which, 
though possessed of many most amiable qualities, he frankly 
avowed, broke out violently at this interview. Upon an¬ 
other occasion, when Goldsmith confessed himself to be of 
an envious disposition, I contended with Johnson that we 
ought not to be angry with him, he was so candid in own¬ 
ing it. ‘Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) we must be angry that 
a man has such a superabundance of an odious quality, that 
he cannot keep it within his own breast, but it boils over.’ 
In my opinion, however. Goldsmith, had not more of it than 
other people have, but only talked of it freely \ 

^ See antey i. 506. 

^ Hume, on Feb. 24 of this year, mentioned to Adam Smith as a late 
publication Lord Monboddo's Origm and Progress of Language ^—Tt 
contains all the absurdity and malignity which I suspected; but is writ 
with more ingenuity and in a better style than I looked for.’ J. H. 
Burton’s Humoy ii. 466. See antCy ii. 85. 

^ Monday was May 10. 

* See ante, i. 478. Percy wrote of Goldsmith’s envy:—‘ Whatever ap¬ 
peared of this kind was a mere momentary sensation, which he knew 
not how, like other men, to conceal.’ Goldsmith’s Misc. Worksy i. 117. 

He 
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He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to 
be a traveller; said ‘ he would be a dead weight for me to 
carry, and that I should never be able to lug him along 
through the Highlands and Hebrides/ Nor would he pa¬ 
tiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnson’s wonderful abili¬ 
ties; but exclaimed, Hs he like Burke, who winds into a 
subject like a serpent?’ H^ut, (said I,) Johnson is the Her¬ 
cules who strangled serpents in his cradle.* 

I dined with Dn Johnson at General Paoli’s. He was 
obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early; he 
appointed me, however, to meet him in the evening at Mr. 
(now Sir Robert) Chambers’s in the Temple, where he ac¬ 
cordingly came, though he continued to be very ill. Cham¬ 
bers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed various 
remedies to him. JOHNSON, (fretted by jxiin.) Hh*’ythee 
don’t tease me. Stay till I am well, and then you shall 
tell me how to cure myself.’ He grew better, and talked 
with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the representation 
of respectable families. His zeal on this subject was a cir¬ 
cumstance in his character exceedingly remarkal:)lc, when it 
is considered that he himself had no pretensions to blood. I 
heard him once say, ‘ I have great merit in being zealous 
for subordination and the honours of birth; for I can hardly 
tell who was my grandfather h’ He maintained the dignity 
and propriety of male succession, in opposition to the o[)in- 
ion of one of our friends^ who had that day employed Mr. 


^ He might have applied to himself his own version of Ovid's lines, 
Gemis ct p‘oavos, cSrc., the motto to The Rtwiblcr, No. 46• 

‘Nought from my birth or ancestors 1 claim; 

All is my own, my honour and my shame/ 

See ante, ii. 176. 

** That Langton is meant is shewn by Johnson’s letter of July 5 
{:f}Ost, ii. 304), The man who is there described as leaving the town 
in deep dudgeon was certainly Langton. ‘Where is now my legacy?’ 
writes Johnson. He is referring, I l)elieve, to the last part of his play¬ 
ful and boisterous speech,where he says:—‘I hope he has left me a 
legacy.’ Mr, Croker, who is great at suspicioiv.^, ridiculously takes tin*, 
mention of a legacy seriously, and suspects ‘some personal diai)poiiit- 

Chaml)crs 
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Chambers to draw his will, devising his estate to his three 
sisters, in preference to a remote heir male. Johnson called 
them ' three dowdies^ and said, with as high a spirit as the 
boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the feudal system, 

‘ An ancient estate should always go to males. It is mighty 
foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries your 
daughter, and takes your name. As for an estate newly 
acquired by trade, you may give it, if you will, to the dog 
Tozvscr^ and let him keep his oivn name.’ 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what 
seemed to others a very small sport h He now laughed im¬ 
moderately, without any reason that we could perceive, at 
our friend’s making his will; called him the testator^ and 
added, ‘ I dare say, he thinks he has done a mighty thing. 
He won’t stay till he gets home to his seat in the country, 
to produce this wonderful deed: he’ll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road; and, after a suitable preface 
upon mortality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him 
that he should not delay making his will; and here. Sir, 
will he say, is my will, which I have just made, with the 
assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdom; 
and he will read it to him (laughing all the time). He be¬ 
lieves he has made this will; but he did not make it: 
you. Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have had 
more conscience than to make him say, “ being of sound 
understanding;” ha, ha, ha! I hope he has left me a leg¬ 
acy. Fd have his will turned into verse, like a ballad.’ 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his own 
pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might be ex¬ 
pected from the authour of The Rambler^ but which is here 
preserved, that my readers may be acquainted even with 
the slightest occasional characteristicks of so eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity 


ment at the bottom of this strange obstreperous and sour merriment,’ 
He might as well accuse Falstaff of sourness in his mirth. 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 23, 1773, where Boswell makes the 
same remark. 


upon 
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upon a matter of which pars magna fait \ and seemed im¬ 
patient till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his 
merriment, but continued it all the way till we got with¬ 
out the Temple-gate. He then burst into such a fit of 
laughter, that he appeared to be almost in a convul¬ 
sion; and, in order to support himself, laid hold of one 
of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, and sent 
forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night 
his voice seemed to resound from Temple-bar to Fleet- 
ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the aweful, melancholy, 
and venerable Johnson ^ happened well to counteract the 
feelings of sadness which I used to experience when part¬ 
ing with him for a considerable time. I accompanied him 
to his door, where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, ‘ Between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, having always considered that time as pro¬ 
pitious to study, I attempted to learn the Low Dutch 

^ ‘ Et quorum pars magna fui.’ 

‘Yea, and was no small part thereof.’ 

Morris, JEneids, ii, 6. 

® Johnson, as drawn by Boswell, is too ‘awful, melancholy, and ven¬ 
erable.’ Such ‘ admirable fooling ’ as he describes here is but rarely 
shown in his pages. Yet he must often have seen equally ‘ludicrous 
exhibitions.’ Hawkins {Life, p. 258) says, that ‘ in the talent of hu¬ 
mour there hardly ever was Johnson’s equal, except perhaps among 
the old comedians.’ Murphy writes {Lzfc,^. 139)' — ‘Johnson was 
surprised to be told, but it is certainly true, that with great powers of 
mind, wit and humour were his shining talents.’ Mrs. Piozzi confirms 
this. ‘Mr. Murphy,’ she writes {Anec.p. 205), ‘always said he was in¬ 
comparable at buffoonery.’ She adds (p. 298):—‘ He would laugh at 
a stroke of genuine humour, or sudden sally of odd absurdity, as 
heartily and freely as I ever yet saw any man; and though the jest 
was often such as few felt besides himself, yet his laugh was irresisti¬ 
ble, and was observed immediately to produce that of the company, 
not merely from the notion that it was pi'oper to laugh when he did, 
but purely out of want of power to forbear it.’ Miss Burney records: 
—‘Dr. Johnson has more fun,and comical humour, and love of non¬ 
sense about him than almost anybody I ever saw.' Mme. D’Arblay’s 
Diary, i. 204. See Boswell’s own account,end of vol. iv. 

language.’ 
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language It is to be observed, that he here admits an opin¬ 
ion of the human mind being influenced by seasons, which 
he ridicules in his writings ^ His progress, he says, was 
interrupted by a fever, ‘ which, by the imprudent use of a 
small print, left an inflammation in his useful eye^’ We 
cannot but admire his spirit when we know, that amidst a 
complication of bodily and mental distress, he was still ani¬ 
mated with the desire of intellectual improvement \ Vari¬ 
ous notes of his studies appear on different days, in his 
manuscript diary of this year, such as, 

‘ Inchoavi lectionem Fe?iiateuchi—Finivi leciione7n Conf, Fab. Bur- 
do 7 tim^. — Legipri7nu7}i actUTU T7‘oadu77i.—LegiDissertaiioiwii Clerici 
i}ostre 7 na 77 i de FeTtt. —2 of ClarFs Se7'77i07is .— D Appoloiii pug7iam 
Betriciavi. — L. ce7ituin versus HoTTierF 

Let this serve as a specimen of what accessions of litera¬ 
ture he was perpetually infusing into his mind, while he 
charged himself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs, Salusbury, (mother of Mrs. Thrale,) 
a lady whom he appears to have esteemed much, and whose 
memory he honoured with an Epitaph 

^ Pr. and Med. p. 129. Boswell. See post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collectio 7 i for Johnson’s study of Low Dutch. 

^ ' Those that laugh at the portentous glare of a comet, and hear a 
crow with equal tranquillity from the right or left, will yet talk of 
times and situations proper for intellectual performances,’&c. The 
Idler, No, xi. See a 7 ite, i. 384, 

^ ‘ He did not see at all with one of his eyes ’ {ciTtte, i. 48). 

^ Not six months before his death, he wished me to teach him the 
Scale of Musick:—‘ Dr. Burney, teach me at least the alphabet of your 
language.’ Burney. 

^ Accurata Burdonum [i. e. Scaligerorum] Pabulse Confutatio (auc- 
tore 1 . R). Lugduni Batavorum. Apud Ludovicum Elzevirium 
MDCXvii. Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

“ Mrs. Piozzi’s A?tecdotes of foJmso 7 i, p. 131. Boswell. Mrs. Piozzi 
(A 7 iec. p. 129) describes her mother and Johnson as ‘ excellent, far be¬ 
yond the excellence of any other man and woman I ever yet saw. As 
her conduct extorted his truest esteem, her cruel illness excited all his 
tenderness. He acknowledged himself improved by her piety, and 
astonished at her fortitude, and hung over her bed with the affection 

III 
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In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I 
pressed him to persevere in his resolution to make this year, 
the projected visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I had 
talked for many years, and which I was confident would 
afford us much entertainment. 

'To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an in¬ 
flammation in my eye, that I could not for some time read it. I 
can now write without trouble, and can read large prints. My eye 
is gradually growing stronger; and I hope will be able to take 
some delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

‘ Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to Bengal h 
He and I shall come down together as far as Newcastle, and thence 
I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time 
when your Courts intermit I must conform a little to Chambers’s 
occasions, and he must conform a little to mine. The time which 
you shall fix, must be the common point to which we will come as 
near as we can. Except this eye, I am very well. 

' Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked, and 
flattered, by the great, that I can see nothing of him. I am in 
great hope that he will be well provided for, and then we will live 
upon him at the Marischal College, without pity or modesty 

of a parent, and the reverence of a son.’ Baretti, in a MS. note on 
Piozzi Letters, i. 81, says that could not much bear Mrs. 

Salusbury, nor Mrs. Salusbury him, when they first knew each other. 
But her cancer moved his compassion, and made them friends.’ 
Johnson, recording her death, says: — * Yesterday, as I touched her 
hand and kissed it, she pressed my hand between her two hands, 
which she probably intended as the parting caress.... This morning 
being called about nine to feel her pulse, I said at parting, God bless 
you' for Jesus Christ’s .sake.” She smiled as pleased.' Pr, and Med. 
p.128. 

‘ Johnson wrote to Dr. Taylor July —"Sir Robert Cham¬ 

bers slipped this session through the fingers of revocation, but I am 
in doubt of his continuance. Shelburne seems to be his enemy. Mrs. 
Thrale says they will do him no harm. She perhaps thinks there is 
no harm without hanging. The mere act of recall strips him of eight 
thousand a year.’ Notes and Qtteries, 6th S., v. 462. 

“ Beattie was Professor of Moral Philosophy, For some years his 

‘-left 
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‘^ left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone in 

.deep dudgeon to-\ Is not this very childish? Where is 

now my legacy^? 

' I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well I 
shall see them too when I come; and I have that opinion of your 
choice, as to suspect that when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, I shall 
be less willing to go away. I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate humble servant, 

' Sam. Johnson.^ 

‘Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, 

July 5, 1773 -’ 

‘Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at Oxford.’ 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of 
Session rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to see him 
before that time, and expressing perhaps in too extravagant 
terms, my admiration of him, and my expectation of pleas¬ 
ure from our intended tour. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I shall set out from London on Friday the sixth * of this 
month, and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day I 

* English friends had tried to procure for him a permanent provision 
beyond the very moderate emoluments arising from his office.’ Just 
before Johnson wrote, Beattie had been privately informed that he 
was to have a pension of a year. Forbes’s JSeaitze, ed. 1824, 

pp. 145,151. When Johnson heard of this ^ he clapped his hands, and 
cried, “ O brave we !” ’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct, 26. 

^ Langton. See ante, ii. 291, note 2. 

“ Langton—his native village. 

^ See ante, ii. 299, note 2. 

^ That he set out on this day is shewn by his letter to Mrs. Thrale. 
Pioz^i Letters, i. 103. The following anecdote in the Memoir of Gold¬ 
smith, prefixed to his Misc. Works (i. no), is therefore inaccurate;— 
‘I was dining’ at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Aug. 7, 1773, where were 
the Archbishop of Tuam and Mr, (now Lord) Eliot, when the latter 
making use of some sarcastical reflections on Goldsmith, Johnson 
broke out warmly in his defence, and in the course of a spirited eulo- 
gium said, “ Is there a man, Sir, now who can pen an essay with such 
ease and elegance as Goldsmith.?”’ Johnson did in Aug., 1783, dine 
at Reynolds’s, and meet there the Archbishop of Tuam, ‘a man coarse 
of voice and inelegant of language.’ Piozzi Letters, ii. 300, 


shall 
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shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose I must 
drive to an inn, and send a porter to find you, 

‘ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon enough for 
us, and I shall be sorry to miss him; but there is no staying for 
the concurrence of all conveniences. We will do as well as we can. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

, . ^ ‘ Sam. Johnson/ 

‘Aug. 3,1773. 


To THE Same. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Not being at Mr. Thrale’s when your letter came, I had writ¬ 
ten the enclosed paper and sealed it; bringing it hither for a frank, 
I found yours. If any thing could repress my ardour, it would be 
such a letter as yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleasing; and 
he that forms expectations like yours, must be disappointed. Think 
only when you see me, that you see a man who loves you, and is 
proud and glad that you love him. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most alfectionate 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘Aug. 3 , 1773 *’ 


To THE Same. 


' Newcastle, Aug. ii, 1771. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘I came hither last night, and hope, but do not absolutely 
promise, to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will not come 
so soon. 

‘I am. Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ My compliments to your lady.’ 


To the Same, 

‘ Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being just 
arrived at Boyd’s.’ 

‘ Saturday night.’ 

His stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August^, on 
which day he arrived, till the 22nd of November, when he 


' It was on Saturday the 14th of August that he arrived. 

IL—20 


set 
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set out on his return to London; and I believe ninety-four 
days^ were never passed by any man in a more vigorous 
exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edin¬ 
burgh, where he remained a few days, and then went by St. 
Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to the 
Hebrides, to visit which was the principal object he had in 
view. He visited the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, Inch- 
kenneth, and IcolmkilL He travelled through Argyleshire 
by Inverary, and from thence by Lochlomond and Dunbar¬ 
ton to Glasgow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, 
the seat of my family, and then by Hamilton, back to Edin¬ 
burgh, where he again spent some time. He thus saw the 
four Universities of Scotland^, its three.principal cities, and 
as much of the Highland and insular life as was ‘sufficient 
for his philosophical contemplation. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying him during the whole of this journey. He 
was respectfully entertained by the great, the learned, and 
the elegant, wherever he went; nor was he less delighted 
with the hospitality which he experienced in humbler life ^ 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his 
mind, as exercised during this peregrination, upon innumer¬ 
able topicks, have been faithfully, and to the best of my 
abilities, displayed in my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
to which, as the publick has been pleased to honour it hy 
a very extensive circulation \ I beg leave to refer, as to c 

^ From Aug. 14 to Nov. 22 is one hundred days. 

® It is strange that not one of the four conferred on him an hon¬ 
orary degree. This same year Beattie had been thus honoured al 
Oxford. Gray, who visited Aberdeen eight years before Johnson 
was offered the degree of doctor of laws, ‘ which, having omitted tc 
take it at Cambridge, he thought it decent to refuse.' Johnson's 
Works, viii. 479. 

* He was long remembered amongst the lower orders of Hebrid¬ 
eans by the title of the Sassenach More, the big Englishman. Wal¬ 
ter Scott. 

* The first edition was published in September, 1785. In the fol 
lowing August, in his preface to the third edition, Boswell speaks 0 
the first two editions ‘ as large impressions.’ 


separate 
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sq.)aratc and remarkable portion of his life ^ which may be 
there seen in detail, and which exhibits as striking a view of 
his powers in conversation, as his works do of his excellence 
in writing. Nor can I deny to myself the very flattering 
gratification of inserting here the character which my friend 
Mr. Courtenay has been pleased to give of that work: 

‘ With Reynolds’ pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our view: 

Jn every trait we see his mind expand; 

The master rises by the pupil’s hand; 

We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 

Crae’d with the naivetd of the sage Montaigne, 
lienee not alone are brighter parts display’d, 

But e’en the specks of character pourtray’d : 

We S('c* the Raml)ler with fastidious smile 
Murk the lone tree, and note the heatii-clad isle; 

Hut when th’ heroick tale of Flora’s^ charms, 

Deck’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain’s arms: 

The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 

And Samuel sings, “The King shall have his ’ 

During his stay at ICdinburgh, after his return from the 
Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain information con¬ 
cerning Scotland ; and it will appear from his subsequent 
letters, that he was not less solicitous for intelligence on tliis 
subject after his return to London. 

‘To Jamks Ho.swkij., Ksq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I came home last night, without any incommodity, danger, 
or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 1 shall go 

* The autliour was not a small gainer by this extraordinary Jour¬ 
ney; for Dr. Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thrale, Nov. 3,1773 ' Bos¬ 

well will prai.se my resolution and perseverance, and I shall in return 
celebrate his good humour and perpetual cheerfulness. lie has bet¬ 
ter faculties than I had imagined ; more justness of discernment, and 
more fecundity of images. It is very convenient to travel with him ; 
for there is no house where he is not received with kiiulness and re¬ 
spect.’ Let. 90, to Mrs. ThraU\ |/VVw/Zc//c;*.f, i. 198.] Maeone. 

^ ‘ The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See Hosweirs Courtk- 
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to Oxford on Monday \ I know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to 
go -; her wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams has 
received Sir A's letter. 

^ Lord Eldon (at that time Mr. John Scott) has the following remi¬ 
niscences of this visit I had a walk in New Inn Hall Garden with 
Dr. Johnson and Sir Robert Chambers [Principal of the Hall]. Sir 
Robert was gathering snails, and throwing them over the wall into 
his neighbour’s garden. The Doctor reproached him very roughly, 
and stated to him that this was unmannerly and unneighbourly. 
“ Sir/' said Sir Robert, my neighbour is a Dissenter.” “ Oh!” said 
the Doctor,“if so. Chambers, toss away, toss away, as hard as you 
can.” He was very absent. I have seen him standing for a very 
long time, without moving, with a foot on each side the kennel which 
was then in the middle of the High Street, with his eyes fixed on the 
water running in it. In the common-room of University College he 
was dilating upon some subject, and the then head of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, Dr. Mortimer, occasionally interrupted him, saying, “ I deny that.” 
This was often repeated, and observed upon by Johnson, in terms 
expressive of increasing displeasure and anger. At length upon the 
Doctor’s repeating the words, “ I deny that,” “ Sir, Sir,” said Johnson, 
“ you must have forgot that an author has said: Phis negabit units 
asinus in ufia hora quavi ce 7 ttn 77 i philosophi probavermt m ce7itunt 
a 7 t 7 iisP ’ [Dr. Fisher, who related this story to Mr. Croker, described 
Dr. Mortimer as " a Mr. Mortimer, a shallow under-bred man, who had 
no sense of Johnson’s superiority. He flatly contradicted some as¬ 
sertion which Johnson had pronounced to be as clear as that two and 
two make four.’ Croker’s Boswell, p. 483.] ‘ Mrs. John Scott used to 

relate that she had herself helped Dr. Johnson one evening to fifteen 
cups of tea.’ Twiss’s Eldo 7 t, i. 87. 

^ In this he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid him 
the most assiduous and respectful attention, while he was our guest; 
so that I wonder how he discovered her wishing for his departure. 
The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, such as 
turning the candles with their heads downwards, when they did not 
burn bright enough, and letting the wax drop upon the carpet, could 
not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, she had not that high 
admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew him; 
and what was very natural to a female mind, she thought he had too 
much influence over her husband. She once in a little warmth, made, 
with more point than justice, this remark upon that subject: ‘ I have 
seen many a bear led by a man; but I never before saw a man led by 
a bear.’ Boswell. See a 7 ite, ii. 75. 

. ® Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ Make 
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‘ Make my compliments to all those to whom my compliments 
may be welcome. 

‘ Let the box ^ be sent as soon as it can, and let me know when 
to expect it. 

^ Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans : Macdonald is first, 
Maclean second; further I cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webster I 

‘I am, Sir, 

‘Yours affectionately, 

, XT , ‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘ Nov. 27,1773. 


‘ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 

* * # * * * ^ 

‘You shall have what information I can procure as to the or¬ 
der of the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells me, 
that there is no settled order among them; and he says, that the 
Macdonalds were not placed upon the right of the army at Cullo- 
den ^; the Stuarts were. I shall, however, examine witnesses of 
every name that I can find here. Dr. Webster shall be quickened 
too. I like your little memorandums *, they are symptoms of your 
being in earnest with your book of northern travels. 

‘Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You will find in it 
some pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing on the old 
castle of Auchinleck. The wood has a curious appearance when 
sawn across. You may either have a little writing-standish made 
of it, or get it formed into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by 
way of a suitable binding.' 

* * * * 

^ This was a box containing a number of curious things which he 
had picked up in Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. Boswell. 

^ The Rev. Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Edin¬ 
burgh, a man of distinguished abilities, who had promised him infor¬ 
mation concerning the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Boswell. 

^ The Macdonalds always laid claim to be placed on the right of 
the whole clans, and those of that tribe assign the breach of this or¬ 
der at Culloden as one cause of the loss of the day. The Macdon¬ 
alds, placed on the left wing, refused to charge, and positively left the 
field unassailed and unbroken. Lord George Murray in vain endeav¬ 
oured to urge them on by saying, that their behaviour would make 
the left the right, and that he himself would take the name of Mac¬ 
donald. Walter Scott. 


‘ Mr, Boswell 
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‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

* Edinburgh, Dec. i8,1773. 

* * * * * * 

‘ You promised me an inscription for a print to be taken from 
an historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots being forced to resign 
her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me. The 
two following have been sent to me : 

^^Mana Scotof'um Regma meliori seculo d^g/ia^jus regium civ thus 
sediiiosis hivita I'csigjiat.^' 

“ Gives seditiosi Mariain Scoioriim Reginam sese viitneri ahdican 
inviiam cogU7ity 

‘ Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see if you 
cannot give me a better inscription. I must have it both in Latin 
and English; so if you should not give me another Latin one, you 
will at least choose the best of these two, and send a translation 
of it’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 41? 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty 
strong test on his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. 
Thomas Davies had taken with him in his absence, which 
was, to publish two volumes, entitled, Miscellaneous and fu¬ 
gitive Pieces^ which he advertised in the news-papers, ' By 
the Authour of the Rambler.’ In this collection, several of 
Dr, Johnson’s acknowledged writings, several of his anony¬ 
mous performances, and some which he had written for oth¬ 
ers, were inserted ; but there were also some in which he had 
no concern whatever’. He was at first very angry, as he 
had good reason to be. But, upon consideration of his poor 
friend’s narrow circumstances, and that he had only a little 
profit in view, and meant no harm, he soon relented, and 
continued his kindness to him as formerly L 

^ The whole of the first volume is Johnson's and three-quarters of 
the second. A second edition was published the following year, with 
a third volume added, which also contained pieces by Johnson, but no 
apology from Davies. 

“ ' When Davies printed the Fugitive Pieces without his knowledge 
or consent; ^^How," said I, ''would Pope have raved had he been 
served so?" "We should never," replied he,"have heard the last 
on’t, to be sure; but then Pope was a narrow man; I will however," 

In 
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In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to 
this year, he seems to have been much dejected ; for he says, 
January i, 1774/This year has passed with so little improve¬ 
ment, that I doubt whether I have not rather impaired than 
increased my learning'and yet we have seen how he read^ 
and we know how he talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of 
our travels in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I had 
the pleasure of a more frequent correspondence with him. 

‘ To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ My operations have been hindered by a cough; at least I 
flatter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have been 

further advanced. But I have had no intelligence from Dr. W-, 

[Webster,] nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No account 
of the little borough ^ Nothing of the Erse language. I have yet 
heard nothing of my box. 

‘You must make haste and gather me all you can, and do it 
quickly, or I will and shall do without it, 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her that I do 
not love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her trouble 
enough, and shall be glad, in recom2Dense, to give her any pleas¬ 
ure. 

‘ I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew which 
way it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let me 
know. 

‘ Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and to 
all my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

‘ Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can: and if 


added he, “ storm and bluster 7 nyself a little this time—so went to 
London in all the wrath he could muster up. At his return I asked 
how the affair ended: Why,'’ said he, “ I was a fierce fellow, and 
pretended to be very angry, and Thomas was a good-natured fellow, 
and pretended to be very sorry; so there the matter ended: I believe 
the dog loves me dearly. Mr. Thrale” (turning to my husband), 
“ What shall you and I do that is good for Tom Davies ? We will 
do something for him to be sure.” ’ Piozzi’s Anec. p. 5 5. 

^ Prayers and Meditations Boswell. 

® The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in.Ayrshire. Boswell. 


any 
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The Hotise of Lords on copy-right [a.d. 1774. 



any thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the carrier. 
I do not like trusting winds and waves. 

^ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

'Jan. 29, 1774 -’ 


To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ In a day or two after I had written the last discontented let¬ 
ter, I received my box, which was very welcome. But still I must 
entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what 
you can that may be useful. 

‘ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his errand. 
He was not unwelcome. 

‘ Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her still 
continue. I should be glad to do any thing that would either 
benefit or please her. 

‘ Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent, or so 
proud, that I rarely see him. I have, indeed, for some weeks past, 
been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
that I might be taken care of. I am much better : novm rcdeunt in 
pmlia vires '; but I am yet tender, and easily disordered. How 
happy it was that neither of us were ill in the Hebrides. 

‘ The question of Literary Property is this day before the Lords ^ 
Murphy drew up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea against the 
perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the decision. I 
would not have the right perpetual. 

‘ I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send me 
something about my Scottish friends. I have very great kindness 

^ Perhaps Johnson imperfectly remembered, * novee rcdiere zn przs- 
Una vires* JEzieidy xii. 424. 

^ See ante, i. 506. The decision was given on Feb. 22 against the 
perpetual right. ‘ By the above decision near 200,000/. worth of what 
was honestly purchased at public sale, and which was yesterday 
thought property, is now reduced to nothing. . . . The English book¬ 
sellers have now no other security in future for any literary purchase 
they may make but the statute of the 8th of Queen Anne, which 
secures to the author’s assigns an exclusive property.for 14 years, to 
revert again to the author, and vest in him for 14 years more.’ Amu 

17741.95 • 

^ Murphy was a barrister as well as author. 


for 
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for them. T^et me know likewise how fees come in, and wlum we 
are to see you. 

‘ I am, Sir, yours alTectionately, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ London, Feb. 7, 1774*' 

He at this time wrote the followini^ letters to Mr. Stcev- 
ens, his able associate in editing Shakspeare: 

‘'Fo (b'.oiuJK Stkkvkns, Ksc^)., in Hampstkad. 

‘ Sir, 

^ If 1 am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know 
wliat answer I must give; if I am asked when I shall see him, I 
wish you would XM me what to say. 

‘ It you liave Lesley’s //AAvj 0/ Scotland, or any other hook 
about Scotland, ex('ei)t HocUus and Huclianan, it will be a kiiKb 
ness if you sentl them to, Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

* Sam. Johnson.’ 

'Feb. 7,1774.’ 

I’o 'niK Samk. 

‘ Sir, 

‘We are thinking to augment (uu* dui), and 1 am desirous of 
nominating 3*011, if you cart! to siand llu! ballot, ami can atltnid on 
Friday nights at least twin! in live weeks: U!.ss than this is too lit¬ 
tle, and rather more will lie expected. Ik: pleasetl to let me know 
before Friday. 

‘ I am, Sir, your mtjst, tvre., 

* Sam. Johnson.* 

'Feb. 21,1774.' 

I'o THU Samk. 

‘Sir, 

‘Last night you became a member of the dub ; if you call on 
me on I'Viday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, i)ro|K).setl after 
you, was rt‘je(*ted, 

‘ I thank you for iVcandcr, but wish he were not ho fine L I will 
take care of him. 

‘ 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

LSam. Johnson.' 

' March 5, 1774.’ 

' Mr, Croker cpiotes a note by Malone to show that in the eutalogue 
f)f Steevens's Lilirury this book is described as a quarto, corlo tnrc/co 
/o/lts dcauratts, 

‘ To 
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‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Dr. Webster’s informations were much less exact and mr 
less determinate than I expected: they are, indeed, much less p 
itive than, if he can trust his own book ^ which he laid before r 
he is able to give. But I believe it will always be found, that 
who calls much for information will advance his work but slow! 

‘I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavo’ 
to help me, and hope, that between us something will some ti 
be done, if not on this, on some occasion. 

‘ Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss Wilt 
a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has, with his h 
yer’s tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him in the Eas' 

‘We have added to the club\ Charles Fox^ Sir Charles B 
bury \ Dr. Fordyceand Mr. Steevens 


^ A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the paris' 
in Scotland, ascertaining their length, breadth, number of inhabitai 
and distinguishing Protestants and Roman Catholicks. This be 
had been transmitted to government, and Dr. Johnson saw a copy 
it in Dr. Webster's possession. Boswell. 

^ Beauclerk, three weeks earlier, had written to Lord Charlemo 
—‘ Our club has dwindled away to nothing. Nobody attends but j 
Chambers, and he is going to the East Indies. Sir Joshua and Gc 
smith have got into such a round of pleasures that they have no tin 
Charlemont’s Life, i. 350. Johnson, no doubt, had been kept away 
illness [ante, ii. 312). 

® Mr. Fox, as Sir James Mackintosh informed me, was brought 
by Burke. Croker. 

^ Sir C. Bunbury was the brother of Mr. H. W. Bunbury, the carl 
turist, who married Goldsmith’s friend, the elder Miss Horneck—' ] 
tie Comedy’ as she was called. Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 147. 

® Rogers {Tabk’-Talk, p. 23) tells how Dr. Fordyce, who sometii 
drank a good deal, was summoned to a lady patient when he was c 
scious that he had had too much wine. ' Feeling her pulse, and fi 
ing himself unable to count its beats, he muttered, “ Drunk by G- 
Next morning a letter from her was put into his hand. “ She 
well knew,” she wrote, “ that he had discovered the unfortunate c 
dition in which she had been, and she entreated him to keep 
matter secret in consideration of the enclosed (a hundred-poi 
bank-note).” ’ 

® Steevens wrote to Garrick on March 6:—'Mr. C. Fox pays ; 
but a bad compliment; as he appears, like the late Mr. Secrel 

‘ Reti 
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‘ Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson I have 
not much to reply to his censure of my negligence; and tell Dr. 
Blair, that since he has written hither what I said to him, we must 
now consider ourselves as even, forgive one another, and begin 
again ^ I care not how soon, for he is a very pleasing man. Pay 
my compliments to all my friends, and remind Lord Elibank of his 
promise to give me all his works. 

‘ I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well.—^When shall I see 
them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad to see me 
go, that I have almost a mind to come again, that she may again 
have the same pleasure. 

‘ Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask 
of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wish to be 
thought forgetful of civilities. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 


‘March 5,1774.' 


‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 


On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting his coun¬ 
sel whether I should this spring come to London. I stated 
to him on the one hand some pecuniary embarrassments, 
which, together with my wife’s situation at that time, made 
me hesitate; and, on the other, the pleasure and improve¬ 
ment which my annual visit to the metropolis always afford¬ 
ed me'; and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction 
which I experienced in celebrating the festival of Easter in 
St. Paul’s cathedral; that to my fancy it appeared like go¬ 
ing up to Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover; and that 


Morris, to enter the society at a time when he has nothing else to do. 
If the bo 7 t ton should prove a contagious disorder among us, it will be 
curious to trace its progress. I have already seen it breaking out in 
Dr. G— [Goldsmith] under the form of many a waistcoat, but I believe 
Dr. G— will be the last man in whom the symptoms of it will be de¬ 
tected.’ Garrick Corres. i. 613. In less than a month poor Goldsmith 
was dead. Fox, just before his election to the club, had received 
through one of the door-keepers of the House of Commons the fol¬ 
lowing note:—‘ Sir, —His Majesty has thought proper to order a new 
commission of the Treasury to be made out, in which I do not per¬ 
ceive your name. North.’ 

^ See Boswell’s axiswQ.r, post^ May 12. 
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Boswell’’s Easter visits to London, [a.d. 1774. 


the strong devotion which I felt on that occasion diffused 
its influence on my mind through the rest of the year^ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

\Not dated’^, but written about 
the I ^th of March.] 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I am ashamed to think that since I received your letter I 
have passed so many days without answering it. 

‘I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. 
The reasons for which you are inclined to visit London, are, I 
think, not of sufficient strength to answer the objections. That 
you should delight to come once a year to the fountain of intel¬ 
ligence and pleasure, is very natural; but both information and 
pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, which cannot 
be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable expence, must al¬ 
ways end in pain; and pleasure, which must be enjoyed at the 
expence of another’s pain, can never be such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in. 

‘ What improvement you might gain by coming to London, you 
may easily supply, or easily compensate, by enjoining yourself 
some particular study at home, or opening some new avenue to in¬ 
formation. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted; and I am sure you 
will find no pleasure here which can deserve either that you should 
anticipate any part of your future fortune, or that you should con¬ 
demn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for the rest of 
the year. 

‘ I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Boswell’s en¬ 
treaties j or how much you ought to study the happiness of her 
who studies yours with so much diligence, and of whose kindness 
you enjoy such good effects. Life cannot subsist in society but 
by reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to ramble last year, 
you must permit her now to keep you at home. 

‘Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to oppose it 
Yet you must remember, that your image of worshipping once a 
year in a certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a compari¬ 
son ; and simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Jerusalem was 
a duty to the Jews, it was a duty because it was commandedand 
you have no such command, therefore no such duty. It may be 
dangerous to receive too readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, 

^ See ante, i. 141, note 2. 

from 


‘ See post, April 16,1775. 
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from which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly disengaged, of local 
sanctity and local devotion. You know what strange effects they 
have produced over a great part of the Christian world. I am now 
writing, and you, when you read this, are reading under the Eye of 
Omnipresence. 

‘To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious offices, it 
would require much deliberation to determine. I am far from in¬ 
tending totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our 
Creator, and it is reasonable that all His gifts should be used to 
His glory, that all our faculties should co-operate in His worship; 
but they are to co-operate according to the will of Him that gave 
them, according to the order which His wisdom has established. 
As ceremonies prudential or convenient are less obligatory than 
positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the token to others 
or ourselves of mental adoration, so Fancy is always to act in sub¬ 
ordination to Reason. We may take Fancy for a companion, but 
must follow Reason as our guide. We may allow Fancy to sug¬ 
gest certain ideas in certain places; but Reason must always be 
heard, when she tells us, that those ideas and those places have no 
natural or necessary relation. When we enter a church we habit¬ 
ually recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not omit 
adoration for want of a temple; because we know, and ought to 
remember, that the Universal Lord is every where present; and 
that, therefore, to come to Jona', or to Jerusalem, though it maybe 
useful, cannot be necessary. 

‘ Thus I have answered your letter, and have not answered it neg¬ 
ligently. I love you too well to be careless when you are serious. 

‘ I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travels, 
which I have too long neglected. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your most, &c., 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ Compliments to Madam and Miss.* 

To THE Same. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she desires 
to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems to think 
that she shall have something more of both for a recommendation 
from me; which, though I know how little you want any external 


^ Iona. 


incitement 









3 i8 Lord Hailed s Annals of Scotland. [a,d.1774. 


incitement to your duty, I could not refuse her, because I know 
that at least it will not hurt her, to tell you that I wish her well. 

^ I am, Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

^ ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘May 10,1774. 


‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, May 12,1774. 

‘Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, 
and to transmit to you specimens of Annals of Scotland^ fmn the 
Accession of Malcolm Nenmore io the Death of fames in drawing 
up which, his Lordship has been engaged for some time. His 
Lordship writes to me thus: “ If I could procure Dr. Johnson’s 
criticisms, they would be of great use to me in the prosecution of 
my work, as they would be judicious and true. I have no right to 
ask that favour of him. If you could, it would highly oblige me.” 

‘ Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write to 
London what you said to him, and that neither by word nor letter 
has he made the least complaint of you; but, on the contrary, has 
a high respect for you, and loves you much more since he saw you 
in Scotland. It would both divert and please you to see his eager¬ 
ness about this matter.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Streatham, June 21,1774. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Yesterday I put the first sheets of the foiirney to the Hebrides 
to the press. I have endeavoured to do you some justice in the 
first paragraph h It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

‘It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. You 
shall tell me to whom I shall give; and I have stipulated twenty- 
five for you to give in your own name ^ Some will take the present 
better from me, others better from you. In this, you who are to 

^ ‘I was induced,’he says, ‘to undertake the journey by finding in 
Mr. Boswell a companion, whose acuteness would help my inquiry, 
and whose gaiety of conversation and civility of manners are suffi¬ 
cient to counteract the inconveniences of travel in countries less hos¬ 
pitable than we have passed.’ Quoted by Boswell in his Hebrides^ 
Aug. 18,1773. 

^ SeeNov. 16,1776. 


live 
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live in the place ought to direct. Consider it. Whatever you can 
get for my purpose send me, and make my compliments to your 
lady and both the young ones. 

‘ I am, Sir, your, &c., 

' Sam. Johnson.' 

‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

' Edinburgh, June 24,1774. 

‘You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various packets 
which I have sent to you. Neither can I prevail with you to answer 
my letters, though you honour me with retur?is \ You have said 
nothing to me about poor Goldsmith *, nothing about Langton I 
‘I have received for you, from the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland the following Erse books:— 
The New Testament; Baxter's Call; The Confession of Faith of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westininster; The Mother's Catechism; A 
Gaelick and English Vocabulary 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I wish you could have looked over my book before the printer, 
but it could not easily be. I suspect some mistakes ; but as I deal, 
perhaps, more in notions than in facts, the matter is not great, and 
the second edition will be mended, if any such there be. The press 
will go on slowly for a time, because I am going into Wales to¬ 
morrow. 

‘ I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a character as 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on May 8,1779:-—"I think Dr. Johnson 
never answered but three of my letters, though I have had numerous 
returns from him.* Letters of Boswell, p. 243. See Sept. 29,1777. 

® Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, this year. Boswell. Boswell wrote 
to Garrick on April ii, 1774 :— ^ Dr. Goldsmith's death would affect all 
the club much. I have not been so much affected with any event that 
has happened of a long time. I wish you would give me, who am at 
a distance, some particulars with regard to his last appearance.’ Gar¬ 
rick Corres. 622. 

® See ante, ii. 304. 

^ See ante, ii. 30, and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 29,1773. 

® These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library. 
Boswell. 


Lord 
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JValton^s Lives, 


[A.D. 1774. 


Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect I return the sheets \ 
to which I have done what mischief I could; and finding it so lit¬ 
tle, thought not much of sending them. The narrative is clear, 
lively, and short 

‘I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his 
sheets: I have run him in debt Dr. Horne, the President of 
Magdalen College in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, 
that he purposed to reprint Walio/Is Lives^ and desired me to con¬ 
tribute to the work: my answer was, that Lord Hailes intended 
the same publication; and Dr. Horne has resigned it to him 
His Lordship must now think seriously about it 

‘ Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than 
the papers have made publick. He died of a fever, made, I am 
afraid, more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to 
be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua® is of 
opinion that he owed not less than two thousand pounds \ Was 
ever poet so trusted before ? 

^ You may, if you please, put the inscription thus :— 

Maria Scotorum Regina nata 15 —^ a suis m exilinm acta 15—, 
ah hospitt neci data 15—You must find the years. 

‘ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account your¬ 
self, though you have forgotten it. While Mrs, Boswell is well, 

^ On the cover enclosing them, Dr. Johnson wrote, ‘ If my delay has 
given any reason for supposing that I have not a very deep sense of 
the honour done me by asking my judgement, I am very sorry.' Bos¬ 
well. 

^ ^t^post, March 20,1776. 

^ ‘Sir Joshua was much affected by the death of Goldsmith, to 
whom he had been a very sincere friend. He did not touch the pen¬ 
cil for that day, a circumstance most extraordinary for him who passed 
no day without a line! Northcote’s Reynolds, i. 325. 

* He owed his tailor pyg, though he had paid him £110 in 1773. In 
this payment was included £2,$ for his nephew’s clothes. We find 
such entries in his own bills as— 

£ s. d. 

To Tyrian bloom satin grain and garter blue silk breeches 827 


To Queen’s-blue dress suit - -- -- -- -- --11170 

To your blue velvet suit - - -- -- -- -- -- 21 10 9 


(See ante, ii. 95.) Filby’s son said to Mr, Prior:—‘ My father attrib¬ 
uted no blame to Goldsmith; he had been a good customer, and had 
he lived would have paid every farthing.' Prior’s Goldsmith, ii. 232. 

never 
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never doubt of a Mrs. 'Thrale brought, I think, five girls run¬ 

ning, but while I was with you she had a boy. 

‘ I am obliged to you for all y{)ur pamphlets, and of the last i 
hope to make some use, I made some of the former. 

‘ 1 am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ July 4,1774f 

‘My compliments to all the three ladies.* 

‘d'o ih'.NNKT LaNCJTON, ICst,)., A'P Lanc;t()N, nkar Spilsiiy, 
LrNcor.Nsinui':. 

‘Dkar Sru, 

‘You have reason to reproach me that L have left your last 
letter so long unanswered, but 1 had nothing particular to say. 
Chaml)ers, you hnd, is gone far, and poor (lolclsmith is gone much 
further, lie died of a fever, e.xasperated, as I believe, by the fear 
of distress. He had raiseil money and sciuandered it, ))y evmy ur- 
tiiice ()( ‘aapusitum, and hdiy of expence. Hut let not his frailties 
be rememhtu'ed ; he was a vcu*y great man I 

‘ I have just begun to print my f/rv/zv/ev fo lichridcs^ and am 
leaving (he press to take anotluu’ jouriuy into Wales, wliilher Mr. 
Thrale is gtnng, to take possession of, at least, live lumdred a year, 
fallen to his huly. All at Streatham, that are alive‘I are well 

‘ ‘Soon after (Joldsmitlfs deatli (’erlain persons dining with Sir 
Joshua (‘oinnumti’d rather freely on some part of Ids works, which, in 
their opinion, neither fliseovtu’ed lahnU. mn* originality. To this Dr, 
Johnson listtmed in his u.snal growling manner; when, at UmgUi, his 
patience, being exbausterl he rose, with gre;il dignity, looked llumi full 
in tlu; faiH', arul exclaimed, “ If nobody was .sulfered to almse i)oor 
Goldy, but those who could write us well, he would have few cen- 
.sors."' Nortiiroti^’s AVy//M/v, 1.327. To Goldsmith ndgla be apjilied 
the words that Johnson wrote of Savage (/HcrAr, viii. ic;r) i - -'Vanity 
nviiy surely be readily pardoned in him to whom life alTorded no other 
comforts than barren [inuses, and the consdou.snesH of de.serving them. 
Those ur(! no proper judge.s of hi.s (‘onduct who have slumbered away 
their thiut on the down of filenty; nor will any wise man ijre.sume to 
say, “ Ihu) I been in Huvuge‘s cumlition, I should have lived or written 
heltiT than Savage/'' 

^ Mrs. Thrale's motlier dietl the .summer before (anU, ii. 30?.). Most 
of her children died early, Hy 1777 .she hud lost Beven out of eleven. 
Sec /W, May 3, 1777. 

II, 21 ‘ 
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^ I have never recovered from the last dreadful illness but flat¬ 
ter myself that I grow gradually better; much, however, yet remains 
to mend. Kvpie c\£??o-or 

‘ If you have the Latin version of Busy, curious, thirsty fly be so 
kind as to transcribe and send it; but you need not be in haste, 
for I shall be I know not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote 
the following tetastrick on poor Goldsmith :— 

Tor ro0or eiaofydag ror 'OXifSapOLO, kovitjp 
''A( j)po(n fii) (r£pLVi}v, t^Ctve, TTodecrcn iruret ’ 

Olfft fiipirjXe (jivcrig, fxirpijt)^ epya TraXatwr, 

KXalere Troirinjv, laTOpLKov, (pvaticop ^ 

^Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the 

^ Johnson had not seen Langton since early in the summer of 1773. 
He was then suffering from a fever and an inflammation in the eye, 
for which he was twice copiously bled. (Pr. and Mcd.i^a.) The fol¬ 
lowing winter he was distressed by a cough. (Id. p. 135.) Neither of 
these illnesses was severe enough to be called dreadful. In the spring 
of 1770 he was very ill. {Id. p. 93.) On Sept. 18,1771, he records :— 
*For the last year I have been slowly recovering from the violence of 
my last illness.’ {Id. p. 104.) On April i8, 1772, in reviewing the last 
year, he writes :—* An unpleasing incident is almost certain to hinder 
my rest; this is the remainder of my last illness.’ {Id. p. 111.) In the 
winter of 1772-3, he suffered from a cough.- {Id. p. 121.) I think that 
he must mean the illness of 1770, though it is to be noticed that he 
wrote to Boswell on July 5,1773 :—‘ Except this eye [the inflamed eye] 
I am very well.’ (See ante, ii. 303.) 

® ‘ Lord have mercy upon us.’ 

® See Johnson’s Works, i. 172, for his Latin version. D’Israeli {Cu¬ 
riosities of Literature, ed. 1834, vi. 368) says Hhat Oldys \a 7 tte, i. 202] 
always asserted that he was the author of this song, and as he was a 
rigid lover of truth I doubt not that he wrote it. I have traced it 
through a dozen of collections since the year 1740, the first in which 
I find it. 

^ Mr. Seward {Anec. ii. 466) gives the following version of these 
lines:— 

‘ Whoe’er thou art with reverence tread 
Where Goldsmith’s letter’d dust is laid. 

If nature and the historic page, 

If the sweet muse thy care engage, 

Lament him dead “whose powerful mind 
Their various energies combined.’ 


ladies, 
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ladies, and romcinber me to young (Jeorge and his sisters. I reckon 
George begins to shew a pair of heels. 

‘J)o not be sullen now \ but let me find a letter when 1 come 
back. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Vour alTectionate, humble servant, 

‘ Sam, Johnson/ 

‘July 5,1774.’ 


‘To Mr. Rohkrt Lkvkt, 

‘ Llewenny^ in Denbighshire, Aug. 1774. 

‘Dkau Sir, 

‘ Mr. 'I'hvale’s aflairs Ivave kept him here a great while, nor do 
I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have sent yon a bill 
upon Mr. Strahan. 

‘ I have rnacU^ nothing of the [pecacuanha, but havt^ taken abun¬ 
dance of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

‘Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very b(uiu(Iful and ricli 
country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean town. 
Make my compliments io all my friends, and tell P’rai^k 1 hope he 
remembers my advice. When his money is out, let him have? more. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Vour humble stuwant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘Mr. IloswKra. Tt) Du. Johnson. 

' ICdtnburgh, Aug. 30. 1774. 

‘ Vou have giveii me an inseritition for a [jorlrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, 
point outlier hard fate. Hut you will be pleased to keep in mind, 
that my picture is a representalhm of a jiarticular scene in her 
history; her being forced to resign her (Town, while .she was hu^ 
prisoned in the caslle of lajchlevin, 1 must, therc^fore, beg that 
you will be kind enough to give me an in.scription suited to that 

^ Sc‘(‘. li, 304, 

** At Llevveney, the house of Mrs. Thxale's cousin, Mr. Cotton. r)r. 
John.son siayt'd nearly three weeks, J(»ims(»n‘.s /oioyitiy tnio North 
lFa/(\s\ July 28, 1774. Mr. I'iticrnaurice, Lfu'd Shellmrne’s hrolher, had 
ahou.se there in 17H0; for John.son wrtjte to Mrs, Thrale on May 7 (d 
that year: - He has almost made me promise to pass part of the sum¬ 
mer at Llcwcnny.‘ /Vte/ LdUrs^ ii. 113. 


particular 
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particular scene; or determine which of the two formerly trans¬ 
mitted to you is the best; and, at any rate, favour me with an Eng¬ 
lish translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply with my 
request speedily. 

* Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes’s Armais 
of Scotland are excellent. I agreed with you in every one of them. 
He himself objected only to the alteration of free to brave^ in the 
passage where he says that Edward ‘‘ departed with the glory due 
to the conquerour of a free people.” He says, ‘‘to call the Scots 
brave would only add to the glory of their conquerour.” You will 
make allowance for the national zeal of our annalist. I now send 
a few more leaves of the Aiinals^ which I hope you will peruse, * 
and return with observations, as you did upon the former occa¬ 
sion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus:—“ Mr. Boswell will be 
pleased to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple^ 
has of Dr, Johnson’s attention to his little specimen. The further 
specimen will show, that 

“ Even in an Edward he can see desert 

‘ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of Isaac 
Wattods Lives is intended. You have been in a mistake in think¬ 
ing that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one morning^, 
while he sat with you in my house, he said, that there should be a 
new edition of Walto 7 i^s Lives; and you said that “ they should be 
benoted a little.” This was all that passed on that subject. You 
must, therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he may resume his plan. 

I enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Horne will write to me, 
all the attention that I can give shall be cheerfully bestowed, 
upon what I think a pious work, the preservation and elucidation 
of Walton, by whose writings I have been most pleasingly edified.’ 

* # 46= * * * 

# 

^ Lord Hailes was Sir David Dalrymple. See a 7 iie, i. 310. He is not 
to be confounded with Sir John Dalrymple, mentioned a^iie, ii. 241. 

^ 'E’en in a bishop I can spy desert; 

Seeker is decent, Rundel has a heart.’ 

Pope’s Ed)ilogtce to the Satires, ii. 70. 

* In the first two editions forenoon. Boswell, in three other pas¬ 
sages, made the same change in the third edition. Forenoon perhaps 
he considered a Scotticism. The correction above being made in one 
of his letters, renders it likely that he corrected them before publi¬ 
cation. 


Mr. Boswell 
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^Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

"Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 

'Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. 
You will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland 
one year and Wales another. You must next go to Switzerland. 
Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her also with some 
remarks. And I find concessere cohimtim^^ the booksellers expect 
another book. I am impatient to see your Tour to Scotland and 
the Hebrides,^ Might you not send me a copy by the post as soon 
as it is printed off V 

###**** 

'To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

' Yesterday I returned from my Welch journey. I was sorry 
to leave my book suspended so long; but having an opportunity 
of seeing, with so much convenience, a new part of the island, I 
could not reject it. I have been in five of the six counties of 
North Wales ; and have seen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats 
of their Bishops; have been upon Penmanmaur and Snowdon \ 
and passed over into Anglesea. But Wales is so little different 
from England, that it offers nothing to the speculation of the 
traveller. 

' When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailes^s Annals, which I will consider. I am in 

^ Horace, Ars Poet, 1 . 373. 

® " Do not you long to hear the roarings of the old lion over the 
bleak mountains of the North?’ wrote Steevens to Garrick. Garrick 
Corres, ii. 122. 

* "Aug. 16. We came to Penmanmaur by daylight, and found a 
way, lately made, very easy and very safe. It was cut smooth and 
enclosed between parallel walls; the outer of which secures the pas* 
senger from the precipice, which is deep and dreadful. ... The sea 
beats at the bottom of the way. At evening the moon shone emi¬ 
nently bright; and our thoughts of danger being now past, the rest 
of our journey was very pleasant. At an hour somewhat late we 
came to Bangor, where we found a very mean inn, and had some dif- 
culty to obtain lodging. I lay in a room where the other bed had 
two men.’ Johnson’s Journey into North Wales. 

^ He did not go to the top of Snowdon. He says:—‘ On the side 
of Snowdon are the remains of a large fort, to which we climbed with 
great labour. I was breathless and harassed.’ Ib. Aug. 26. 


haste 
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particular scene; or determine which of the two formerly trans¬ 
mitted to you is the best; and, at any rate, favour me with an Eng¬ 
lish translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply with my 
request speedily. 

‘ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes’s A 7 mals 
of Scotland are excellent. I agreed with you in every one of them. 
He himself objected only to the alteration of free to h^ave., in the 
passage where he says that Edward “ departed with the glory due 
to the conquerour of a free people.” He says, “to call the Scots 
brave would only add to the glory of their conquerour.” You will 
make allowance for the national zeal of our annalist. I now send 
a few more leaves of the Armais, which I hope you will peruse, * 
and return with observations, as you did upon the former occa¬ 
sion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus:—“ Mr. Boswell will be 
pleased to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple‘ 
has of Dr. Johnson’s attention to his little specimen. The further 
specimen will show, that 

“ Even in an Edward he can see desert^.” 

‘ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of Isaac 
Waltofts Lives is intended. You have been in a mistake in think¬ 
ing that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one morning^, 
while he sat with you in my house, he said, that there should be a 
new edition of Walt 07 ts Lives; and you said that “ they should be 
benoted a little.” This was all that passed on that subject. You 
must, therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he may resume his plan. 
I enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Horne will write to me, 
all the attention that I can give shall be cheerfully bestowed, 
upon what I think a pious work, the preservation and elucidation 

of Walton, by whose writings I have been most pleasingly edified.’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"TT •JT W •/v ^ ^ 

^ Lord Hailes was Sir David Dairymple. See a 7 zte, i. 310. He is not 
to be confounded with Sir John Dalrymple, mentioned antCy ii. 241. 

^ ‘E’en in a bishop I can spy desert; 

Seeker is decent, Rundel has a heart.’ 

Pope’s Epilogue to the SatireSy ii. 70. 

^ In the first two editions forenoon. Boswell, in three other pas¬ 
sages, made the same change in the third edition. Eorejzoon perhaps 
he considered a Scotticism. The correction above being made in one 
of his letters, renders it likely that he corrected them before publi¬ 
cation. 


^ MR. Boswell 
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‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

' Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 

^ Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. 
You will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland 
one year and Wales another. You must next go to Switzerland. 
Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her also with some 
remarks. And I find concessere columncB^^ the booksellers expect 
another book. I am impatient to see your Tour to Scotland and 
the Hebrides? Might you not send me a copy by the post as soon 
as it is printed off 

* * * * * * * 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘Yesterday I returned from my Welch journey. I was sorry 
to leave my book suspended so long; but having an opportunity 
of seeing, with so much convenience, a new part of the island, I 
could not reject it. I have been in five of the six counties of 
North Wales; and have seen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats 
of their Bishops; have been upon Penmanmaur ^ and Snowdon 
and passed over into Anglesea. But Wales is so little different 
from England, that it offers nothing to the speculation of the 
traveller. 

‘ When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailes’s AnnatSj which I will consider. I am in 

^ Horace, Ars Poet, 1 . 373. 

* ' Do not you long to hear the roarings of the old lion over the 
bleak mountains of the North?’ wrote Steevens to Garrick. Garrick 
Carres, ii. 122. 

* 'Aug. 16. We came to Penmanmaur by daylight, and found a 
way, lately made, very easy and very safe. It was cut smooth and 
enclosed between parallel walls; the outer of which secures the pas¬ 
senger from the precipice, which is deep and dreadful.... The sea 
beats at the bottom of the way. At evening the moon shone emi¬ 
nently bright; and our thoughts of danger being now past, the rest 
of our journey was very pleasant. At an hour somewhat late we 
came to Bangor, where we found a very mean inn, and had some dif- 
culty to obtain lodging. I lay in a room where the other bed had 
two men.’ Johnson’s Journey into North Wales. 

^ He did not go to the top of Snowdon. He says:—' On the side 
of Snowdon are the remains of a large fort, to which we climbed with 
great labour. I was breathless and harassed.’ Ib. Aug. 26. 
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haste to give you some account of myself, lest you should suspec 
me of negligence in the pressing business which I find recom 
mended to my care, and which I knew nothing of till now, whei 
all care is vain \ 

‘ In the distribution of my books I purpose to follow your ad 
vice, adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased witl 
your notes of remembrance added to your names, for I hope ! 
shall not easily forget them. 

‘ I have received four Erse books, without any direction, anc 
suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. If that ii 
the intention, I think it will be proper to add the metrical psalms 
and whatever else is printed in Erse^ that the present may bi 
complete. The donor's name should be told. 

‘ I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, bu 
our distance does not easily permit it. 

‘I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton; \ 
am afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

‘ I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make my compli 
ments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. 

‘ I am, dear Sir; 

‘Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.' 

‘ London, Octob. i, i 774 -’ 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with Mt 
and Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to his healtl 
and amusement, did not give an occasion to such a discut 
sive exercise of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I d< 
not find that he kept any journal or notes of what he sa^v 
there ^ All that I heard him say of it was, that ‘ instead o 
bleak and barren mountains, there were green and fertil 
ones; and that one of the castles in Wales would contain a] 
the castles that he had seen in Scotland.* 

Parliament having been dissolved ^ and his friend Mi 

^ I had written to him, to request his interposition in behalf of 
convict, who I thought was very unjustly condemned. Boswell. 

^ He had kept a journal which was edited by Mr. Duppa in i8i< 
It will be found post, in vol. v. 

^ ‘When the general election broke up the delightful society i 
which we had spent some time at Beconsfield, Dr. Johnson shook th 
hospitable master of the house [Burke] kindly by the hand, and saic 

Thrale 
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Thrale, who was a steady supporter of government, having 
again to encounter the storm of a contested election, he 
wrote a short political pamphlet, entitled The Patriot^ ad¬ 
dressed to the electors of Great - Britain; a title which, to 
factious men, who consider a patriot only as an opposer of 
the measures of government, will appear strangely misap¬ 
plied. It was, however, written with energetick vivacity; 
and, except those passages in which it endeavours to vindi¬ 
cate the glaring outrage of the House of Commons in the 
case of the Middlesex election, and to justify the attempt to 
reduce our fellow-subjects in America to unconditional sub¬ 
mission, it contained an admirable display of the properties 
of a real patriot, in the original and genuine sense;—a sin¬ 
cere, steady, rational, and unbiassed friend to the interests 
and prosperity of his King and country. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged, however, that both in this and his two former 
pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, not 
only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a contemptu¬ 
ous ridicule of his opponents, which was veiy provoking. 


‘To Mr. Perkins 


‘Sir, 

‘You may do me a very great favour. 


Mrs. Williams, a 


Farewell my dear Sir, and remember that I wish you all the success 
which ought to be wished you, which can possibly be wished you in¬ 
deed —by an honest inanT ’ Piozzi’s A 7 tec. p. 242. The dissolution 
was on Sept. 30. Johnson, with the Thrales, as his Journal shows, had 
arrived at Beconsfield on the 24th. See ante, ii. 255, for Johnson's 
opinion of Burke's honesty. 

^ Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy superintendent 
of Mr. Thrale’s great brewery, and after his death became one of the 
proprietors of it; and now resides in Mr. Thrale's house in Southwark, 
which was the scene of so many literary meetings, and in which he 
continues the liberal hospitality for which it was eminent. Dr. John¬ 
son esteemed him much. He hung up in the counting-house a fine 
proof of the admirable mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, by Doughty; and 
when Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat flippantly, ‘ Why do you put 
him up in the counting-house he answered, ‘ Because, Madam, I wish 
to have one wise man there.’ ‘ Sir,' (said Johnson,) ‘ I thank you. It 
is a very handsome compliment, and I believe you speak sincerely.* 
Boswell. 


gentlewoman 
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gGHtlcwomcin whom you m 3 .y have seen, at Mr. Thrale s, is a peti¬ 
tioner for Mr. Hetherington’s charity: petitions are this day issued 
at Christ’s Hospital. 

' I am a bad manager of business in a crowd; and if I should 
send a mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I 
must therefore intreat that you will go, and ask for a petition for 
Anna Williams, whose paper of enquiries was delivered with an¬ 
swers at the counting-house of the hospital on Thursday the 20th. 
My servant will attend you thither, and bring the petition home 
when you have it. 

' The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which they 
deliver to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is afterwards 
to • fill up, and return to them again. This we must have, or we 
cannot proceed according to their directions. You need, t believe, 
only ask for a petition; if they enquire for whom you ask, you can 
tell them. 

‘ I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it is a matter of 
great importance. 

< I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.^ 

* October 25, 1774.’ 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘There has appeared lately in the papers an account of a 
boat overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many passengers 
were lost, and among them Maclean of Col. We, you know, were 
once drowned'; I hope, therefore, that the story is either wantonly 
or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the next post. 

‘ I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I'am able to do 
nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes’s book. I will, 
however, send back the sheets; and hope, by degrees, to answer 
all your reasonable expectations. 

‘Mr. Thrale has happily.surmounted a very violent and acri¬ 
monious oppositions^ but all joys have their abatement: Mrs. 

^ In the news-papers. Boswell. 

^ ‘Oct. 16,1774. In Sputhwark there has been outrageous rioting; 
but I neither know the candidates, their connections, nor success.’ 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, 134. Of one Southwark election Mrs. 
Piozzi writes {Anec. ^.21 a) \—‘A Borough election once showed me 
Mr. Johnson’s toleration of boisterous mirth. A rough fellow, a hat- 

Thrale 
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Thrale has fallen from her horse, and hurt herself very much. 
The rest of our friends, I believe, are well. My compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

^ Your most aifectionate servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.^ 

‘ London, Octob. 27,1774.’ 

This letter, which shews his tender concern for an amiable 
young gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged 
in the Hebrides, I have inserted according to its date, though 
before receiving it I had informed him of the melancholy 
event that the young Laird of Col was unfortunately 
drowned h 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘Last night I corrected the last page of our yoiirney to the 
Hebrides, The printer has detained it all this time, for I had, 
before I went into Wales, written all except two sheets. The Pa¬ 
triot was called for by my political friends on Friday, was written 
on Saturday, and I have heard little of it. So vague are conject¬ 
ures at a distance ^ As soon as I can, I will take care that copies 
be sent to you, for I would wish that they might be given before 
they are bought; but I am afraid that Mr. Strahan will send to 
you and to the booksellers at the same time. Trade is as diligent 
as courtesy. I have mentioned all that you recommended. Pray 
make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The 
club has, I think, not yet met. 

ter by trade, seeing his beaver in a state of decay seized it suddenly 
with one hand, and clapping him on the back with the other, " Ah, 
Master Johnson,” says he, ‘‘this is no time to be thinking about 
hats'" “No, no. Sir,”replies our Doctor in a cheerful tone, “hats are 
of no use now, as you say, except to throw up in the air and huzza 
with,” accompanying his words with the true election halloo.' 

^ See Hebrides, Oct. 19,1773. Johnson thus mentions him 

( Works, ix. 142);—‘ Flere we had the last embrace of this amiable 
man, who, while these pages were preparing to attest his virtues, per¬ 
ished in the passage between Ulva and Inch Kenneth.’ 

^ Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of his 
Journey to the Hebrides, I say, ‘ But has not The Patriot been an inter¬ 
ruption, by the time taken to write it, and the time luxuriously spent 
in listening to its applauses ?’ Boswell. 


‘Tell 
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‘ Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think and what other 
say of our travels. Shall we touch the continent^ ? 

^ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

^ Sam. Johnson.’ 

* Nov. 26,1774.’ 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the followin 
entry:— 

‘Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, bein 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper time for 
new course of life. I began to read the Greek Testament regi 
larly at 160 verses every Sunday. This day I began the Acts. 

‘ In this week I read Virgil’s Pastorals, I learned to repeat tli 
Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly the first Geo 7 ^glckJ 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for ^ divin 
and human lore,' when advanced into his sixty-fifth yea 
and notwithstanding his many disturbances from diseas( 
must make us at once honour his spirit, and lament that : 
should be so grievously clogged by its material tegumen 
It is remarkable, that he was very fond of the precisio 
which calculation produces ^ Thus we find in one of h; 
manuscript diaries, ‘ 12 pages in 4to. Gr. Test, and 30 page 
in Beza's folio, comprize the whole in 40 days.' 

‘Dr. Johnson to John Hoole, Esq*. 

‘Dear Sir," 

‘ I have returned your play \ which you will find underscore 

^ We had projected a voyage together up the Baltick, and talked ( 
visiting some of the more northern regions. Boswell. See Boswell 
Hebrides, Sept, 16, 

® See a 7 ite, i. 83. 

® John Hoole, the son of a London watchmaker, was born in De 
1727, and died on Aug, 3,1803. At the age of seventeen he was place 
as a clerk in the East-India House; but, like his successors, Jami 
and John Stuart Mill, he was an author as well as a clerk. See am 
1- 443- 

^ Cleonice, BoswELL. Nichols (Lzt.Anec. ii. 407) says that as Ck 
7 iice was a failure on the stage ‘ Mr. Hoole returned a considerab 

wh 
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with red, where there was a word which I did not like. The red 
will be washed off with a little water. 

‘ The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the dis¬ 
entanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, and the passionate 
parts so properly interposed, that I have no doubt of its success. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘December 19,1774.’ 


1775 : iETAT. 66.]—The first effort of his pen in 1775 was, 
‘ Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox Vt in three volumes quarto. In his diary, Janua¬ 
ry 2 ,1 find this entry: ‘Wrote Charlotte's Proposals.’ But, 
indeed, the internal evidence would have been quite sufifi- 
cient. Her claim to the favour of the publick was thus 
enforced:— 

‘ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been read with 
approbation, perhaps above their merits, but of no great advantage 
to the writer. She hopes, therefore, that she shall not be considered 
as too indulgent to vanity, or too studious of interest, if, from that 
labour which has hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, .she endeav¬ 
ours to obtain at last some profit for herself and her children. She 
cannot decently enforce her claim by the praise of her own per¬ 
formances ; nor can she suppose, that, by the most artful aird 
laboured address, any additional notice could be procured to a 
publication, of which Her Majesty has condescended to be the 
Patroness.’ 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti’s Easy Les¬ 
sons in Italia 7 i a 7 id English’^.\ 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘You never did ask for a book by the post till now, and I did 

part of the money which he had received for the copy-right, alleging 
that, as the piece was not successful on the stage, it could not be veiy 
profitable to the bookseller, and ought not to be a loss.’ 

^ See ante, i. 296. 

® See/(?j/, March 20,1776. 



not 
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The King reads Joknso'Ptis Journey, [a.d. 1775. 



not think on it You see now it is done. I sent one to the King, 
and I hear he likes it 

‘ I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intend to 
give to many of my friends. In your catalogue you left out Lord 
Auchinleck. 

' Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it; and let 
me know if any mistake is committed, or any thing important left 
out I wish you could have seen the sheets. My compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica^, and to all my friends. 

'■ I am. Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘January 14,1775.’ 

‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

‘ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your Tourney to 
the Hebrides^ which came to me by last nights post I did really 
ask the favour twice; but you have been even with me by granting 
it so speedily. Bis dat qui cito dat^. Though ill of a bad cold, 
you kept me up the greatest part of the last night ^ for I did not 
stop till I had read every word of your book. I looked back to 
our first talking of a visit to the Hebrides, which was many years 
ago, when sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern *, in London, I 
think about witching time o' night ^; and then exulted in contem¬ 
plating our scheme fulfilled, and a monume 7 itiim perenne ° of it erect¬ 
ed by your superiour abilities. I shall only say, that your book 
has afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards give you 

' ‘The King/ wrote Horace Walpole on Jan. 21, 1775 {Letters^ vi. 
179), ‘ sent for the book in MS., and then wondering, said, “ I protest, 
Johnson seems to be a Papist and a Jacobite”—so he did not know 
why he had been made to give him a pension.' 

- Boswell's little daughter. Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 15,1773. 

® ‘Bis dat 

Qui cito dat, minimi gratia tarda pretii est.’ 

Alciat's Emblems, Alciati Opera. 1558, p. 821. 

^ It was at the Turk's Head coffee-house in the Strand. See ante, 
i. 521. 

® Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2. 

® ‘Exegi monumentum sere perennius.’ 

Horace, Odes, iii. 30. i. 

my 
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my thou|;'hts <m partlculur passajj^rs. In the mean time, I hasten U\ 
tell you of your haviujjj mistaken tWi) names, whii‘h you will ruufet 
ill London, as I shall tlo i\ert% tiuU the ^etitUaueu who deserve* tlie 
valuable c'omplinu‘nts whiedi you have paitl (lu*numay enjoy their 
hoiifjurs. In pa^i* iuf», for read J/un/ilum: and in tnige 

357, for K'ud A/ai‘/(\h/\ 

# # * # # 4 if' 

Mkit I am now to a|)p!y to ytm for imnu'diate aid in my pndes 
sion, whieh you have* never refus(*d to i^rani when I recpiested it. 
I enclose }n»u a petition for Dr. Memis, a piiysit ian at Abenlts*n, in 
which Sir ji>hn Dahympit* Ims exi'rletl his talents, and whieh I am 
to answer as (’onnst*! h»r tlie mana‘;ers cd' tin* Ktjyal Inlinnaiy in 
that city. Mr. jtipp^ Provost, who delivered tt« you ytuu Irei*' 
(loin \ is om* tif my elieut.s, and, r/v a ,*/ J/r/aWn, ynu will 

support him. 

‘d'he fact is slmrlly this. In a tr.mslation of tin* i haitrr n[ tin* 
Infirmary frtuu Latin into Lnpjish, m.nh* undn the audnuitv «d the 
manaf^ers, tin* same plnase in the iui-pnal is in one plat r nunleiod 
yymvV/t///Jmt when .ip|di(*d tt» Dr. Mend', i'. letnleinl /‘e./e/ <;/’ 
Dr. Menus t'ompl.iinetl td this lirltue the liau d.ditm w.is 
priiUedJmt was ind indtd|ted with haviny, it .dttsetl ; atnl In* has 
brouyht an aelitm ha damages, «in aeet»unt ot a supposetl inimy, as 
if tin* desiynatitin yiven to him was an inlet lout t»nt‘, tendiny, to 
make it In* ,suptiosi*d lie is a and, eousrquenlly, to 

hurt his prartiee. My father has tlismissed the aetiiiti as ytomul 
less, ami now In* has appt*aleil to tin* wlnd<* t’imir".' 

♦do Iamis Ho avt rr, K,s». 

M)kau Sm, 

‘I hmy to hear how you !ikr’ the Iniok . it i*., t think, muth 
liked Imre. Hut Maipheison is veiy imiou .D 1 an you yjve me 

‘ The seeond tsliiiou was not liron|,*ht out nil the year alter fohn- 
^Dn'H death. Tfirse mistakes remain um otretiisl lohiisotPs 
X44. 

® See Hoswt'irs An 14. J.\, 

“ In the C'ourt of .Sf-oion of Scotland an artion is nrst trief! by one 
)f the JutlgeH, w’ho is caller! the f.orr! (Jrrlinary; and »f either fuity is 
lissatislied. In* may appeal to the whole CMuii. consisting ni Idiren, 
:ht‘ Dird Preshlent am! fourteen other Imiges. who have Ifoth in and 
Hitof C’ourt the title id lamls, from the name of their estate »; as. Luid 
fVurhinlet'k, l.orrl Monhorhlo. tVss Ho-avri t. See . it, j- |o. not?* 

* Johnson had thus written of Imn tlfe/is, ix. jt^i M suppose 

any* 
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Reynolds a7td stro7tg liquor. 


[A.D. 1775. 


any more intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do what you can 
and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side ? 

^ Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may 
send it to you. 

^ I am going to write about the Americans k If you have picked 
up any hints among your lawyers, who are great masters of the law 
of nations, or if your own mind suggests any thing, let me know. 
But mum, it is a secret. 

‘ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can; but I can¬ 
not do as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned in 
the book which you recommended. 

^ Langton is here; we are all that ever we were ^ He is a wor¬ 
thy fellow, without malice, though not without resentment. 

‘ Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in dan¬ 
ger ^ Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

‘ Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor \ and seems to 
delight in his new character. 

my opinion of the poems of Ossian is already discovered. I believe 
they never existed in any other form than that which we have seen. 
The editor, or author, never could show the original; nor can it be 
shown by any other. To revenge reasonable incredulity by refusing 
evidence is a degree of insolence with which the world is not yet 
acquainted; and stubborn audacity is the last refuge of guilt.’ See 
ii. 145. 

^ Taxation no Tyra^iny. . See^^.y/, under March 21,1775. 

* See ajite^ ii. 304. 

^ In Tickell's Epistle from the Hon. Charles Fox to the Hon, John 
Tow?tshend (1779) ^he following lines (p. ii) ;— 

'Soon as to Brooks’s thence thy footsteps bend. 

What gratulations thy approach attend I 

sH * H* si< * ^ 

See Beauclerk’s cheek a tinge of red surprise, 

And friendship give what cruel health denies.’ 

* It should be recollected, that this fanciful description of his friend 
was given by Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 
Boswell. Johnson,April 18, 1775, describes one of his friends 
as muddy. On April 12,1776, in a discussion about wine, when Reyn¬ 
olds said to him, 'You have sat by, quite sober, and felt an envy of 
the happiness of those who were drinking,’ he replied, ‘ Perhaps, con¬ 
tempt.’ On April 28, 1778, he said to Reynolds: ‘ I won’t argue any 
more with you, Sir. You are too far gone.’ See also ante, i. 363, 
note I, where he said to him: 'Sir, I did not count your glasses of 
wine, why should you number up my cups of tea ?’ 


' This 
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Actat. fifi.l Alt inscripHon for a picture. 

‘I'his is all lluj nows that I hav(»; l)Ut as you lovt' vt*r.sos, I will 
send you a fow whioh I niatlo upon Itu*hkounotli *; hut roinoiuhor 
the condition, you shall n<»l show ihoin, oxropt to Lord Itailos, 
whom I lovo lu'ttor than any man whom I know so liltlo. If ho 
asks you to transoriht* ihom for him, you may do it, hut I think ho 
must [)romist‘ not to hu thorn ho oopi(*tl again, nor to show thoin 
as mine, 

‘I have at last sent hack Lord Hailes's sheets, I ne,ver think 
about returning them* heeause I alter nothing. You will see that I 
might as well have kept them. ih»wever, I am ashamed f»f my de^ 
lay; and if I Iiave the homnir reeeiving any more, prmnise punch 
ually to return them hy the next ptfst, Make my compliments to 
dear Mrs. Ihisweli, anti ttJ ^fiss Vhntmtt'a. 

‘ I am, tlear Sir, 

* Vtnns most faithfully, 

' Sam. JiUiNsoN 

•Jan. 21. 177$: 

* Set* them in JiHtrmti #»/ it 7\wr /e Mv ptl v<\m. p . ^ y; 

[Oct. 17|. lloswiJ.i.. 

« He now sent me a laitin inseription h)r my hifaiuic al pitture ol 
Mary (Jueen of Scots, and ufterveards favourerl me with an KuKlish 
translaticm, Mr. Ahlerman Hoydcll, that eminent I’airon of the Arts, 
has subjoined tltem to the engraving totm my pii ture. 

* J fitr/tt Si cA;/w /u;*; ifta 
/A xrJtih * u»rutH 
Ai \ utfa, 

d/iWA /Ao ( irvcAi 

/■//r//c, t/uc'w 
AV*;f#e tyjfi, 

/.tit rimttft «• upuy 

XymyH 

• Mary tjnern Jif Scots. 

Harassed, territiefl. ami over|K»wered 
Hy the inMiU**. menaces, 

Anti t lamoiif'i 
tU her rrhelliotci suhjectfi. 

Sets her hamh 
Witli fears and cordmaon, 

To a resignation of the kingdmn.* Ihenvgr i.. 
NartUrote {/J/p yf AVrweAA, it. * pp < ali i Iloydell •the truna and great¬ 
est enctnirager of Kt)g}i?ih ait that Lngland ever raw/ 

* Ml:. IhtsWHM, 
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American taxation. 


[a.d.17^ 


‘ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, Jan. 27,1775. 
^ ^ ^ 

‘ You rate our lawyers here too high, when you call them gre 

masters of the law of nations. 

# # ^ * * # * 

‘As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little ai 
thought little on the subject of America. I will be much oblige 
to you, if you will direct me where I shall find the best informati( 
of what is to be said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its prt 
ent extent and future consequences. The imperfect hints whii 
now float in my mind, tend rather to the formation of an opini< 
that our government has been precipitant and severe in the res 
lutions taken against the Eostonians \ Well do you know that 
have no kindness for that race. But nations, or bodies of me 
should, as well as individuals, have a fair trial, and not be cc 
demned on character alone. Have we not express contracts wi 
our colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of judgemei 
than general political speculations on the mutual rights of Stat 
and their provinces or colonies ? Pray let me know immediate 
what to read, and I shall diligently endeavour to gather for you a; 
thing that I can find. Is Burke’s speech on American taxatii 
published by himself? Is it authentick? I remember to ha 
heard you say^ that you had never considered East-Indian affaii 
though, surely, they are of much importance to Great-Britain. XJ 
der the recollection of this, I shelter myself from the reproach 
ignorance about the Americans. If you write upon the subjeci 
shall certainly understand it. But, since you seem to expect th 
I should know something of it, without your instruction, and tl: 
my own mind should suggest something, I trust you will put me 
the way. 

*##*#** 

* What does Becket *■* mean by the Originals of Fingal and otl 
poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have lain in his shop ?’ 

******* 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘You sent me a case to consider, in which I have no facts 1 : 

^ By the Boston Port-Bill, passed in ,1774, Boston had been clos 
as a port for the landing and shipping of goods. Ann. Reg. xvii. 64 

* Becket, a bookseller in the Strand, was the publisher of Ossian. 

wh 
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what are against us, nor any principles on which to reason. It is 
vain to try to write thus without materials. The fact seems to be 
against you; at least I cannot know nor say any thing to the con¬ 
trary. I am glad that you like the book so well. I hear no more 
of Macpherson. I shall long to know what Lord Hailes says of it. 
Lend it him privately. I shall send the parcel as soon as I can. 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

‘ I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 28, 1775.’ 


‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, Feb. 2,1775. 

* * * * :^^ * 

‘ As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have from yourself a full 
and pointed account of what has passed between you and him. It 
is confidently told here, that before your book came out he sent to 
you, to let you know that he understood you meant to deny the 
authenticity of Ossian’s poems; that the originals were in his pos¬ 
session ; that you might have inspection of them, and might take 
the evidence of people skilled in the Erse language; and that he 
hoped, after this fair offer, you would not be so uncandid as to 
assert that he had refused reasonable proof. That you paid no 
regard to his message, but published your strong attack upon him; 
and then he wrote a letter to you, in such terms as he thought 
suited to one who had not acted as a man of veracity. You may 
believe it gives me pain to hear your conduct represented as unfa¬ 
vourable, while I can only deny what is said, on the ground that 
your character refutes it, without having any information to oppose. 
Let me, I beg it of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to any 
calumny upon this occasion. 

‘ Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correspond more than we talk 
together,) “ As to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, and jDurpose to 
keep out of its way. There is no doubt that I might mention some 
circumstances; but I do not choose to commit them to paper h” 
What his opinion is, I do not know. He says, “ I am singularly 
obliged to Dr. Johnson for his accurate and useful criticisms. Had 

^ His Lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did commit his sen¬ 
timents to paper, and in one of his notes affixed to his CoUectzo 7 t of 
Old Scottish Poetryy he says, that ‘ to doubt the authenticity of those 
poems is a refinement in Scepticism indeed.’ J. Blakeway. 

II.—22 


he 
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Dr. Lawrence. 


[A.D, 1775. 


he given some strictures on the general plan of the work, it would 
have added much to his favours.” He is charmed with your verses 
on Inchkenneth, says they are very elegant, but bids me tell you he 
doubts whether 

Legitimas faciunt pectora pur a preces ^ ” 

be according to the rubrick: but that is your concern; for, you 
know, he is a Presbyterian.’ 

* * # * ^ * * 

‘To Dr. Lawrence^ 

‘ Feb. 7,1775. 

‘Sir, 

‘ One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a corpora¬ 
tion that in some publick instrument have stiled him Doctor of 
Medicine instead of PhysiciatL Boswell desires, being advocate for 
the corporation, to know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legiti¬ 
mate title, and whether it may be considered as a disadvantageous 
distinction. I am to write to-night; be pleased to tell me. 

‘ I am. Sir, your most, &c., 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘My Dear Boswell, 

‘ I am surprised that, knowing as you do the disposition of 

^ Mr. Croker writes (Croker’s JBoszuell, p. 378, note) :—^ The original 
draft of these verses in Johnson’s autograph is now before me. He 
had first written;— 

“Sunt pro legitimis pectora pura sacris;” 
he then wrote— 

“Legitimas faciunt pura labella preces;” 
which more nearly approaches Mr. Boswell’s version, and alludes, 
happily I think, to the prayers having been read by the young lady. 

. . . The line as it stands in the Works [Sint pro legitimis pura la¬ 
bella sacris, i. 167], is substituted in Mr. Langton’s hand. ... As I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Langton assisted in editing these Latin 
poemata, I conclude that these alterations were his own.' 

° The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. Johnson re¬ 
spected and loved as his physician and friend. Boswell. ‘ Dr. Law¬ 
rence was descended, as Sir Egerton Brydges informs me, from Mil¬ 
ton’s friend [‘ Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son.’ Milton’s 
Sonnets, xx.]. One of his sons was Sir Soulden Lawrence, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench.’ Croker’s Boswell, p. 734. See post, 
March 19,1782. 
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your countrymen, to tell lies in favour of each other \ you can be at 
all affected by any reports that circulate among them. Macj^herson 
never in his life offered me a sight of any original or of any evi¬ 
dence of any kind; but thought only of intimidating me by noise 
and threats, till my last answer,—that I would not be deterred from 
detecting what I thought a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian—put 
an end to our correspondence. 

‘ The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom I 
consider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old manu¬ 
scripts. His copies, if he had them, and I believe him to have 
none, are nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They can be 
shown if they exist, but they were never shown. De non existentibus 
et non apparefitibus^ says our law, eadem est ratio. No man has a 
claim to credit upon his own word, when better evidence, if he had 
it, may be easily produced. But, so far as we can find, the Erse 
language was never written till very lately for the purposes of re¬ 
ligion, A nation that cannot write, or a language that was never 
written, has no manuscripts. 

* But whatever he has he never offered to show. If old manu¬ 
scripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless there were more 
evidence than can be easily had, suppose them another proof of 
Scotch conspiracy in national falsehood. 

‘ Do not censure the expression; you know it to be true. 

‘ Dr. Memis’s question is so narrow as to allow no speculation; 
and I have no facts before me but those which his advocate has 
produced against you. 

‘ I consulted this morning the President of the London College 
of Physicians^, who says, that with us. Doctor of Fhysick (we do 
not say Doctor of Medicine) is the highest title that a practicer of 
physick can have; that Doctor implies not only Physician^ but 
teacher of physick; that every Doctor is legally a Physician / but 
no man, not a Doctor., can practice physick but by licence particularly 
granted. The’ Doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems to us a 
very slender cause of prosecution. 

* * * * # 

^ My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a con¬ 
fidence, of which the ground has escaped my recollection. Boswell. 
Lord Shelburne said: ‘ Like the generality of Scotch, Lord Mansfield 
had no regard to truth whatever.’ Fitzmaurice’s Shclbti7'?te, i. 89. 

^ Dr. Lawrence. See Johnson’s letter to Warren Blastings of Dec. 
20,1774. See post, beginning of 1781. 


'I am 
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^ I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all y 
would have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. 

‘ I am,-Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.^ 

' February 7, 1775 -' 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his lett 
to the venerable Sage, I have never heard ; but they are ge 
erally said to have been of a nature very different from t 
language of literary contest. Dr. Johnson’s answer appear 
in the newspapers of the day, and has since been frequent 
re-published; but not with perfect accuracy. I give it 
dictated to me by himself, written down in his presence, ai 
authenticated by a note in his own hand-writing, ^ This^ 
thinks is a true copy^l 

^Mr. James Macpherson, 

‘ I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any violen 
offered me I shall do my best to repel; and what I cannot do i 
myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be cleterr 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a rufEan 

^ What would you have me retract ? I thought your book 
imposture; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion I ha 
given my reasons to the publick, which I here dare you to refu 
Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your Horner^, are not 

^ I have deposited it in the British Museum. Boswell. Mr. 
Cunningham says;—‘ Of all the MSS. which Boswell says he had ( 
posited in the British Museum, only the copy of the letter to Lc 
Chesterfield has been found, and that was not deposited by him,l 
after his death, “ pursuant to the intentions of the late James B' 
well, Esq.” * Croker’s Boswell, p. 430. The original letter to Mi 
pherson was sold in Mr. Pocock’s collection in 1875. It fetched 
almost five times as much as Johnson was paid for his Lo 7 tdon, 
differs from the copy, if we can trust the auctioneer’s catalogue, win 
the following passage is quoted:—‘ Mr. James Macpherson, I receh 
your foolish and impudent note. Whatever insult is offered me 
will do my best to repel, and what I cannot do for myself the 1 
shall do for me. I will not desist from detecting what I thinly 
cheat from any fear of the menaces of a Rufifian.’ 

® In the Gent, Mag, for 1773, p, 192, is announced: ‘ The Iliad 

formidabi 
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formidable; and what I hear of your morals, inclines me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

' Sam. Johnson h’ 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, 
if he supposed that he could be easily intimidated; for no 
man was ever more remarkable for personal courage. He 
had, indeed, an aweful dread of death, or rather, ' of some¬ 
thing after death and what rational man, who seriously 
thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and going into 
a new and unknown state of being, can be without that 
dread ? But his fear was from reflection; his courage nat¬ 
ural. His fear, in that one instance, was the result of phil¬ 
osophical and religious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what might occasion 
deathMany instances of his resolution may be mentioned. 
One day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s house in the country, when two 
large dogs were fighting, he went up to them, and beat them 

Ho 7 ner. Translated by James Macpherson, Esq., 2 vols. 4to. 2 s. 
Becket.’ Hume writes :—‘ Finding the st5dc of his Osszan admired by 
some, he attempts a translation of Homer in the very same style. He 
begins and finishes in six weeks a work that was for ever to eclipse 
the translation of Pope, whom he does not even deign to mention in 
his preface; but this joke was still more unsuccessful [than his His¬ 
tory of Brziavi\l J. H. Burton’s Hume, i. 478. Hume says of him, 
that he had ‘scarce ever known a man more perverse and uiiamiable.’ 
Jb. p. 470. 

’ ‘ Within a few feet of Johnson lies (by one of those singular coin¬ 
cidences in which the Abbey abounds) his deadly enemy, James Mac¬ 
pherson.’ -Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, 2^%. 

^ Hamlet, iii. sc. i. 

® ‘ Fear was indeed a sensation to which Dr. Johnson was an utter 
stranger, excepting when some sudden apprehensions seized him that 
he was going to die.’ Piozzi’s Anec, p. 277. In this respect his char¬ 
acter might be likened to that of Fearing, in Pilgriins Pz'ogress (Part 
ii), as described by Great-Hcart:—‘When he came to the Flill Diffi¬ 
culty, he made no stick at that, nor did he much fear the Lions; for 
you must know that his troubles were not about such things as these; 
his fear was about his acceptance at last.’ 


till 
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Johnsoiis fearlessness. 
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till they separated'; and at another time, when told of th 
danger there was that a gun might burst if charged wit 
many balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it off against 
wall. Mr. Langton told me, that when they were swimmin 
together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against 
pool, which was reckoned particularly dangerous; upo 
which Johnson directly swam into it. He told me himse' 
that one night he was attacked in the street by four men, t 
whom he would not yield, but kept them all at bay, till th 
watch came up, and carried both him and them to the rounc 
house^ In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick ir 
formed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a chai 
which was placed for him between the side-scenes, a gentle 
man took possession of it, and when Johnson on his retur 
civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it up ; upo 
which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chai 
into the pit. Foote, who so successfully revived the ol 
comedy, by exhibiting living characters, had resolved t 
imitate Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits fror 
his ridicule of so celebrated a man. J ohnson being informe 
of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies 
the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked M 
Davies ‘what was the common price of an oak stick;’ an 
being answered six-pence, ‘ Why then. Sir, (said he,) give m 
leave to send your servant to purchase me a shilling oni 
I’ll have a double quantity; for I am told Foote means t 
take me off^ as he calls it, and I am determined the fello' 
shall not do it with impunity.’ Davies took care to acquair 
Foote of this, which effectually checked the wantonness ( 
the mimick^ Mr. Maepherson’s menaces made Johnsc 
provide himself with the same implement of defence^ an 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides^ Oct. i8,1773, 

^ See attie, i. 289. where Garrick humorously foretold the Rouni 
house for Johnson. 

^ See mite, ii. 109. 

^ ' It was/ writes Hawkins {Life, p. 491), ‘ an oak-plant of a treme 
dous size; a plant, I say, and not a shoot or branch, for it had had 
root which, being trimmed to the size of a large orange, became tl 

he 
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had he been attacked, I have no doubt that, old as he was, 
he would have made his corporal prowess be felt as much as 
his intellectuaL 

His Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland is a most 
valuable performance. It abounds in extensive philosophi¬ 
cal views of society, and in ingenious sentiment and lively 
description. A considerable part of it, indeed, consists of 
speculations, which many years before he saw the wild re¬ 
gions which we visited together, probably had employed his 
attention, though the actual sight of those scenes undoubt¬ 
edly quickened and augmented them. Mr. Orme, the very 
able historian^, agreed with me in this opinion, which he 
thus strongly expressed :—‘ There are in that book thoughts, 
which, by long revolution in the great mind of Johnson, 
have been formed and polished like pebbles rolled in the 
ocean!’ 

That he was to some degree of excess a trne-born English¬ 
man^^ so as to have entertained an undue prejudice against 
both the country and the people of Scotland, must be al¬ 
lowed ^ But it was a prejudice of the head, and not of the 

head of it. Its height was upwards of six feet, and from about an inch 
in diameter at the lower end, increased to near three ; this he kept in 
his bedchamber, so near the chair in which he constantly sat as to be 
within reach.' Maepherson, like Johnson, was a big man. Dr. A. Car¬ 
lyle says {Auto, p, 398):—* He was good-looking, of a large size, with 
very thick legs, to hide which he generally wore boots, though not 
then the fashion. He appeared to me pi'oud and reserved.’ 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on April 4:—‘ Mr. Johnson has allowed 
me to write out a supplement to his Journey I Letters of Bostuell 
p. 186. On May 10 he wrote:—‘ I have not written out another line of 
my remarks on the Hebrides. I found it impossible to do it in Lon¬ 
don. Besides, Dr. Johnson does not seem very desirous that I should 
publish any supplement. Between ourselves, he is not apt to encourage 
one to share reputation with hhnselfl Ib. p. 192. 

“ Colonel Newcome, when a lad, ‘was for ever talking of India, and 
the famous deeds of Clive and Lawrence. His favourite book was a 
history of India—^the history of Orme.' Thackeroy *s Newco 7 neSt ch. 
Ixxvi. So-Qpost, April i^, 1778. 

® Richard II, act i. sc. 3. See afitc, i. 150. 

* A passage in the North Briton, No. 34, shews how wide-spread this 

heart. 
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English and Scotch antipathies, [a.d. 1775 . 


heart. He had no ill-will to the Scotch ; for, if he had been 
conscious of that, he would never have thrown himself into 
the bosom of their country, and trusted to the protection of 

prejudice was. The writer gives his * real, fair, and substantial objec¬ 
tions to the administration of this Scot [Lord Bute]. The first is, that 
he is a Scot. I am certain that reason could never believe that a Scot 
was fit to have the management of English affairs. A Scot hath no 
more right to preferment in E?igland than a Ha7ioveria7i or a Hottm- 
tot I \nHu77ipkry Clinker (Letter of July 13) we read :—' From Don¬ 
caster northwards all the windows of all the inns are scrawled with 
doggrel rhymes in abuse of the Scotch nation.* Horace Walpole, 
writing of the contest between the House of Commons and the city 
in 1771,says of the Scotch courtiers:—‘The Scotch wanted to come 
to blows, and were at least not sorry to see the Hotese of Co7)ini07is so 
C 07 iteniptiblel Me7noirs of the Reign of George Ilf iv. 301. ‘ What a 
nation is Scotland,* he wrote at the end of the Gordon Riots, ‘in every 
reign engendering traitors to the State, and false and pernicious to the 
kings that favour it the most.* Letters, vii. 400. post, March 21, 
1783. Lord Shelburne, a man of a liberal mind, wrote:—‘ I can scarce 
conceive a Scotchman capable of liberality, and capable of impartial¬ 
ity.’ After calling them ‘a sad set of innate cold-hearted, impudent 
rogues,* he continues:—‘ It’s a melancholy thing that there is no finding 
any other people that will take pains, or be amenable even to the best 
purposes.* Fitzmaurice’s Shelbicriie, iii. 441. Hume wrote to his coun¬ 
tryman, Gilbert Elliot, in 1764:—‘I do not believe there is one Eng¬ 
lishman in fifty, who, if he heard I had broke (sic) my neck to-night, 
would be sorry. Some, because I am not a Whig; some, because I 
am not a Christian; and ail, because I am a Scotsman. Can you seri¬ 
ously talk of my continuing an Englishman.^ Am I, or are you, an 
Englishman ?* Elliot replies :—‘ Notwithstanding all you say, we are 
both Englishmen;- that is, true British subjects, entitled to every 
emolument and advantage that our happy constitution can bestow.' 
Burton’s Htwie, ii. 238, 240. Hume, in his prejudice against England, 
went far beyond Johnson in his prejudice against Scotland. In 1769 
he wrote:—‘ I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in England, The consummation of 
these qualities are the true ingredients for making a fine narrative in 
history, especially if followed by some signal and ruinous convulsion 
—as I hope will soon be the case with that pernicious people.’ Ib. 
p. 431. In 1770 he wrote :—‘ Our government has become a chimera, 
and is too perfect, in point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an Eng¬ 
lishman ; who is a man, a bad animal too, corrupted by above a cen¬ 
tury of licentiousness.* Ib. p. 434. 


its 
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its rciiU)tc inhabitants with a Ifarh'ss confulrncr, llis vc- 
mark upiui tho naknliuss of tho coutUiy, from its lu*in‘» 
(IcnucUal of tnnvsk w as luatio aflor liaviii*.^ travollctl twcj hun» 
(hvtl luilos alonn; thr oastorn cn.ist. \vlu‘n‘ aa'tainly trrrs art* 
not to ho fimiul noai' tlu’ roatl; and ho said it was *a nnip 
of tho roach'' which lu' ijavo, !Us dishcliid of tlio autlu*n« 
ticily of lhi‘ iHumoi ascrilnal ti4 i Issiarn a Iliy,hland barth was 
confirnual in tlu‘ ooiu’st' of his jmiriu'\\ by a vny strict 
examination of tlu' c'vidtmoc^ (dhavd hu’ it; and allhoi4;h 
their autlumticily was made too nuu*h a national jmitd !)j' 
the* Scotcin tlu*ro wc-ro many rc'Npedaljh^ persotis in that 
country, wl\o did mil concur in this; so that his jud’Hanenl 
upon tin' <pu’ 4 inn tntp.lU in»t to bt* decried, i*ven by those* 
who dilli'r Iroin him. As to nn'%el{, I esm only ‘‘ay, iijion a 
suhjc*ct now bcctuue very unintme-stiny, that when the irao^« 
nu’nts of ] liejdaud poetry lit^.t c .ime out, I was mm h pleased 
with lln*ir wihl [jcculiarit)', and was t«ne «•( tho>.r who stdi 
scribed to t*nable their odittu. Mr. Mat pln-r-.tm, them a \'onap^ 
man, to make a search in tin* Itiy.hlands and Ib'lnidrs lor a 
1014^ pcicm in the IMm* kni|puiy,i’» which was n*poried In be 
prcsc*rvc’d souu’where* in thoM* ri*y,ions, lint when there 
canu* ft>rth an ICpic'k Poem in six hooks, with all tin* roiu 
nmn ctrcumstanci*s ot fojtue'r t f»mpo*ations t»f that nature; 
and when, upon an attentive examination of it, there w.ts 
found a in*rpetnal veciinence the s;mu* ituap^es which 
api)c*ar in tin* frayptients; and wdn*n m* ancient manuscript, 
to authenticate* tin* wtuk, was depo-ated in any pid)!ick 
library, thoit|»h that was insisted on as a reasiunihU* pnn*f, 
coidd forbear to doubt 


* ‘The h*ve of plautiiin/ wmtr Sir Waller Si on. ’ wiu« li has henune 
altiuiHt u |i;iviion, is nuieh to be .e,eritifsl to [ohnsoM's sarrasms.* ^ >1#.. 
Xvrfe//vvAi. cb t,Mrd IrUtev wruie from Watford in : * What 

a tnunlry this ohl hairdand is. In a t irelr of nveiity ffiiles tmiu this 
Hput {Ustving ocu Lottdon and its subiulm, there in more old tindun 
,,. than in all Sroiland.* C'oi'klmtifsi. See^^an h 

See Hnsweirs //o’S/abs. An|.t. -si, 

^ Isven Uavid lUuuf’ snleu ubed to ihe fund. Ih* wrote in 17^0: 

Johnson's 
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Believers in Ossian'. 


[A.D. 1775. 


Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements of kindnesses re¬ 
ceived in the course of this tour, completely refute the bru¬ 
tal reflections which have been thrown out against him, as if 
he had made an ungrateful return ; and his delicacy in spar¬ 
ing in his book those who we find from his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale were just objects of censure^, is much to be admired. 
His candour and amiable disposition is conspicuous from his 

‘ Certain it is that these poems are in every body’s mouth in the High¬ 
lands, have been handed down from father to son, and are of an age 
beyond all memory and tradition. Adam Smith told me that the 
Piper of the Argyleshire militia repeated to him all those which Mr. 
Macpherson had translated. We have set about a subscription of a 
guinea or two guineas apiece, in order to enable Mr. Macpherson to 
undertake a mission into the Highlands to recover this poem, and 
other fragments of antiquity.’ Mason's Gray, ii. 170. Hume changed 
his opinion. ‘ On going to London,’ writes Dr. A. Carlyle {Auto. 
p. 276), ‘ he went over to the other side, and loudly affirmed the poems 
to be inventions of Macpherson. I happened to say one day, when 
he was declaiming against Macpherson, that I had met with nobody 
of his opinion but William Caddel of Cockenzie, and President Dun- 
das, which he took ill, and was some time of forgetting.’ Gibbon, in 
Decline and Fall (vol. i. ch. vi.), quoted Ossian, but added:—‘ Some¬ 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland traditions; nor 
can it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious researches of mod¬ 
ern criticism.’ On this Hume wrote to him on March 18, 1776:—‘I 
see you entertain a great doubt with regard to the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian.... Where a supposition is so contrary to common 
sense, any positive evidence of it ought never to be regarded. Men 
run with great avidity to give their evidence in favour of what flat¬ 
ters their passions and their national prejudices. You are therefore 
over and above indulgent to us in speaking of the matter with hesi¬ 
tation.’ Gibbon’s Misc. Works, i. 225. So early as 1763 Hume had 
asked Dr. Blair for ‘ proof that these poems were not forged within 
these five years by James Macpherson. These j)roofs must 7iot be argu- 
me7tis, but testimonies: J. H. Burton’s Httme, i. 466. Smollett, it should 
seem, believed in Ossian to the end. In Humphry Clmker, in the let¬ 
ter dated Sept. 3, he makes one of his characters write :—‘ The poems 
of Ossian are in every mouth. A famous antiquarian of this country, 
the laird of Macfarlane, at whose house we dined, can repeat them all 
in the original Gaelic.’ See Boswell’s Nov. 10. 

‘ I find in his letters only Sir A. Macdonald {ante, ii, 181) of whom 
this can be said. 

conduct, 
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conduct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that he 
had committed a mistake, which gave that gentleman some 
uneasiness. He wrote him a courteous and kind letter, and 
inserted in the news-papers an advertisement, correcting the 
mistake \ 

The observations of my friend Mr, Dempster in a letter^ 
written to me, soon after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, 
are so just and liberal, that they cannot be too often re¬ 
peated : 

******* 

^ There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that a . 
Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says of the country is 
true; and his observations on the people are what must naturally 
occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a con¬ 
venient metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a year may be 
better accommodated with all the little wants of life, than Col or 
Sir Allan. 

‘I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse lan¬ 
guage, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite con¬ 
vinced; and I shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars 
amongst the nursery tales, not the true history of our country, in 
all time to come. 

‘ Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no pre¬ 
tensions. The authour neither says he is a geographer, nor an 
antiquarian, nor very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a nat¬ 
uralist, nor a fossilist ^ The manners of the people, and the face 
of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have 
thought of. Much were it to be wished, that they who have trav¬ 
elled into more remote, and of course more curious regions, had 
all possessed his good sense. Of the state of learning, his obser¬ 
vations on Glasgow University show he has formed a very sound 
judgement. He understands our climate too; and he has accu¬ 
rately observed the changes, however slow and imperceptible to 
us, which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of the blessings 
of liberty and internal peace.’ 

* * * * . * * * 

^ See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd ed. p. 520 [p. 431]. Bos¬ 
well. 

® For the letter, see the end of Boswell’s Hebrides. 

^ Fossilist is not in Johnson’s Dictionary, 

Mr. Knox, 





Mr. Knox on Johnson's Journey, [A.D.m5. 


Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has since made 
the same tour, and published an account of it, is equally 
liberal. 

^ I have read, (says he,) his book again and again, travelled with 
him from Ber^vick to Glenelg, through countries with which I am 
well acquainted; sailed with him from Glenelg to Rasay, Sky, 
Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have not been able to correct 
him in any matter of consequence. I have often admired the 
accuracy, the precision, and the justness of what he advances, 
respecting both the country and the people. 

‘The Doctor has every where delivered his sentiments with 
freedom, and in many instances with a seeming regard for the 
benefit of the inhabitants and the ornament of the country. . His 
remarks on the want of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for 
shelter to the cattle, are well founded, and merit the thanks, not 
the illiberal censure of the natives. He also felt for the distresses 
of the Highlanders, and explodes with great propriety the bad 
management of the grounds, and the neglect of timber in the 
Hebrides.’ 

Having quoted Johnson’s just compliments on the Rasay 
family \ he says, 

‘ On the other hand, I found this family equally lavish in their 
encomiums upon the Doctor’s conversation, and his subsequent 
civilities to a young gentleman of that country, who, upon waiting 
upon him at London, was well received, and experienced all the 
attention and regard that a warm friend could bestow. Mr. Mac- 
leod having also been in London, waited upon the Doctor, who 
provided a magnificent and expensive entertainment in honour of 
his old Hebridean acquaintance.’ 

And talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he 
says, 

‘ By this road, though one of the most rugged in Great Britain, 
the celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to the Hebride 

' " Rasay has little that can detain a traveller, except the laird and 
his family; but their power wants no auxiliaries. Such a seat of hos¬ 
pitality amidst the winds and waters fills the imagination with a 
delightful contrariety of images.’ WorkSy\yi,62. 


Isles. 
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Actiit. (U>,| jJ/k TytliF Oil Johnsons Jourxew 


Isles. iHs ()])serv;itiuns ini tiu' nuuUry utul people are extremely 
correel, jiitlieious, ;uul inNlrueti\'e 

Mr. iyile!\ the aeuU* ami able vintlicat(ir ef Maiy Oueeu 
of Sca'ts, in tine of his hnters to Mr, Janu*s hUphinsltme* 
piililishetl in that pimtleman's /‘‘er/j* Wors' CanYS/ftmt/rHiY, 
says* 

*\ reatl Hr. jnhiisnn’s 'Tour with visy |L;re;U jileasure. Some 
few ernmrs iu‘ has fallen inti), hut tjf lU) iint)tirtaaet% ami 

those are lost in tin* munheiless heaulu'S of Ins work. 

‘If I hatl ieisuMs I touhl [leihaps ptiiut out the most isxt'eptioii' 
able plaees; hut at pii’setU I am in tin* eotmlvy, atttl havi' imt his 
]){)ok at hauth It is [ilain lie unsmt to spisik well of Seiitlaud; 
and he has in my at)prc*hension done us p.ieat hont»ur in tlie most 
capital article, the tiiarai t«’r t)f the inhaliitanis.’’ 

lli.s private letters to Mis. dluale, written tlnriiu; Iht* 
course of his jt)urnev. which therefon' iua\' Ix' Mipp»)sed 
to convty his luuuiint* feidinp/* at tlu' tiim\ahound in muIi 
lienijtnani sentinmnls ttiusuds llir peiiple wh*) slnavisl him 
civilitiestlmt m» man who^e tempm' is md vmy harsh ami 
Hour, can retain a diiuht of the |;rti»ilness of his heart. 

It is painful it) reeolleU with w hat rancour he wsts assaileil 
by nuinlnns ol ^ha!h)W inii.ihh’ Ntulh Ihilons, tui aciS)unt 
of his fuipposi^il injuriiurs tre*ilment o| tludr ioimtr}' and 
countrymen, in his ‘>e///7/cr. Had then^ Insm ,in)“ just 
[ground for stnh a charyps wonhl the virlnons atnl candid 
Dempster® have ipven hi. opiuitiU of the hon!,, in the liwius 
which I havtminoied? Woidd tln^ patriotick Kuok * havi* 
spoken of it 4ts he ha * doiu’? Wiudd Mr, Tytler, sturdy 

‘ a if ever Aca/ there wete,' 


* ham* Ho .WM t. 

® From Skye lu* wioie: 'I'hr ho’i|itr,thfv of tins rrnuite region is 
Iikc‘ that of ihe |,»oldrn au*' We have found omsidvrs tieatrsl at 
every house m if we tsuiU' to c outrl a Srurni/ /v'e,;,;;/Ae/Awt. i. 1^5. 

® See ttNO\ i. n nole 

* I observetl with unieh reyirt. whih- tlie lUfU erfiiion of this wsirk 

wan passing thfouuh tlie ptr in 1 that this Ingenious geuilr- 

man wan death Hi» 


have 
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The jealotisy of the Scotch, 
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have expressed himself thus ? And let me add, that, citizen 
of the \vorld as I hold myself to be, I have that degree of 
predilection for my natale solum, nay, I have that just sense 
of the merit of an ancient nation, which has been ever re¬ 
nowned for its valour, which in former times maintained its 
independence against a powerful neighbour, and in modern 
times has been equally distinguished for its ingenuity and 
industry in civilized life, that I should have felt a generous 
indignation at any injustice done to it. Johnson treated 
Scotland no worse than he did even his best friends, whose 
characters he used to give as they appeared to him, both in 
light and shade. Some people, who had not exercised their 
minds sufficiently, condemned him for censuring his friends. 
But Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose philosophical penetration 
and justness of thinking were not less known to those who 
lived with him, than his genius in his art is admired by the 
world, explained his conduct thus: ‘He was fond of dis¬ 
crimination, which he could not show without pointing out 
the bad as well as the good in every character; and as his 
friends were those whose characters he knew best, they af¬ 
forded him the best opportunity for showing the acuteness 
of his judgement.’ 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk, his 
wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and their re¬ 
sentment at having their country described by him as it 
really was; when, to say that it was a country as good as 
England,would have been a gross falsehood. ‘None of us, 
(said he,) would be offended if a foreigner who has travelled 
here should say, that vines and olives don’t grow in Eng¬ 
land.’ And as to his prejudice against the Scotch, which I 
always ascribed to that nationality which he observed in 
them, he said to the same gentleman, ‘When I find a Scotch¬ 
man, to whom an Englishman is as a Scotchman, that Scotch¬ 
man shall be as an Englishman to me\’ His intimacy 
with many gentlemen of Scotland, and his employing so 
many natives of that country as his amanuenses ^ prove 

' See a7ite, ii. 278. ^ [,216, 

that 
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that his prejudice was not virulent; and I have deposited 
in the British Museum, amongst other pieces of his writing, 
the following note in answer to one from me, asking if he 
would meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of 
mine, a Scotchman, was to be there:— 

^Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. Boswell should suppose a 
Scotchman less acceptable than any other man. He will be at 
the Mitre.’ 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killa- 
loe, having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if 
he should visit Ireland he might treat the people of that 
country more unfavourably than he had done the Scotch, 
he answered, with strong pointed double-edged wit, ‘ Sir, 
you have no reason to be afraid of me. The Irish are not 
in a conspiracy to cheat the world by false representations 
of the merits of their countrymenh No, Sir; the Irish are 
a FAIR PEOPLE ;—they never speak well of one another.’ 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, 
which made a very unfavourable impression upon his mind. 
A Scotchman, of some consideration in London, solicited 
him to recommend, by the weight of his learned authority, 
to be master of an English school, a person of whom he who 
recommended him confessed he knew no more but that he 
was his countryman. Johnson was shocked at this uncon- 
scientious conduct ^ 

All the miserable cavillings against his Joimicy, in news¬ 
papers®, magazines, and other fugitive publications, I can 

^ See antc^ ii. 139, 339, under March 30, 1783. 

^ Johnson (IVorl’S, ix. 158) says that Hhe mediocrity of knowledge' 
obtained in the Scotch universities, ‘countenanced in general by a 
national combination so invidious that their friends cannot defend it, 
and actuated in particulars by a spirit of enterprise so vigorous that 
their enemies are constrained to praise it, enables them to find, or to 
make their way, to employment, riches, and distinction.' 

“ Macphersoii had great influence with the news-papers. Horace 
Walpole wrote in February, 1776:—‘Maepherson, the Ossianite, had 
a pension of ;£6oo a year from the Court, to supervise the newspa¬ 
pers.’ In Dec. 1781, Walpole mentions the difficulty of getting ‘a 

speak 
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The right way to abuse. 
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speak from certain knowledge, only furnished him with 
sport. At last there came out a scurrilous volume, larger 
than Johnson’s own, filled with malignant abuse, under a 
name, real or fictitious, of some low man in an obscure 
corner of Scotland, though supposed to be the work of 
another Scotchman, who has found means to make him¬ 
self well known both in Scotland and England. The effect 
which it had upon Johnson was, to produce this pleasant 
observation to Mr. Seward, to whom he lent the book: 
‘ This fellow must be a blockhead. They don’t know how 
to go about their abuse. Who will read a five shilling 
book against me? No, Sir, if they had wit, they should 
have kept pelting me with pamphlets h’ 

‘Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

^Edinburgh, Feb. i8, 1775. 

‘You would have been very well pleased if you had dined 
with me to-day. I had for my guests, Macquharrie, young Mac- 
lean of Col, the successor of our friend, a very amiable man, 
though not marked with such active qualities as his brother; Mr. 
Maclean of Torloisk in Mull, a gentleman of Sir Allan’s family; 
and two of the clan Grant; so that the Highland and liebridean 
genius reigned. We had a great deal of conversation about you, 
and drank your health in a bumper. The toast was not proposed 
by me, which is a circumstance to be remarked, for I am now so 
connected with you, that any thing that I can say or do to your 
honour has not the value of an additional compliment. It is only 
giving you a guinea out of that treasure of admiration which 
already belongs to you, and which is no hidden treasure; for I 

vindicatory paragraph’ inserted in the papers. ‘ This was one of the 
great grievances of the time. Macpherson had a pension of ;£8oo 
a year from Court for inspecting newspapers, and inserted what lies 
he pleased, and prevented whatever he disapproved of being printed.’ 
Joiir7ial of the Retg7t of Ge 07 ge III, ii. 17. 483. 

^ This book was published in 1779 under the title of 'Remarks on 
Dr. Samtiel fohnson's four^iey to ike Hebrides, by the Rev. Donald 
M'Nicol, A.M., Minister of Lismore, Argyleshire.’ In 1817 it was re¬ 
printed at Glasgow together with Johnson’s foimiey, in one volume. 
The Remarks are a few pages shorter than the four7iey. By' another 
Scotchman,’ Boswell certainly meant Macpherson. 


suppose 
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suppose luy atliairalion (jf ytui is co-existunt with the kiiowUniji^e 
of my <'hara('tcT. 

‘I lintl that liu‘ 11 i^^hhmdm-s aiul I It‘])ri(le;ms in i^^eneral are 
much fonder nf your jt^ur/hy than the low-eountry or//////<^/* Seots. 
One of tlu‘ (Irants saiil t(» (lay, that he was sure you were a man of 
a good heart, and a c'andid man, and seemetl to hopt‘ he sliould be 
able to eonviuee you td’ the antii|uity t>f a gotid proportit>n of the 
poems of t )ssiam Af ter all that has passed, I thitik the matter 
is ca[)able of being pn»ved to a etnlain degree. I am told that 
Macplu-rstm gt>i imc old Mrsi* MS. from (‘lanranaUk for the restb 
Uilion ofwhieh he exeeuted a buiual (ddigatiou ; aiul it is aiiirmed, 
that the (bieliek, it all it Krse t»r t^Ul it Irishj has l>een written in 
the llighlamls and Ilebritles for many eenturies, it is reasonable 
to supposi'. that such of the iuh.ibilauts as aeiptlred any learning, 
possessed the atl <d writing as well as their Irish neighlumrs, and 
C!eltiek ('fiustns; and the t|ueslion is, t.m sufheient evideiu-e be 
shewn td' this ? 

‘'Those who are skilhal in am iont writings tsin chdenniiu* lint 
age (»f MSS. or at least t an ast tnt.un the t'entury in whit h they 
were written ; ami if mt*n td vtu aeity, whtj are so skilleil, shall udl 
us that MSS. in the possessittn’id taniilies in the I lighlands aiul 
isles art* tin* wtaks oi a rt*mtdt* age, I think wt* should bt* ('uu« 
vinced by tlunr testimony. 

‘'Tlune is now t tune tti this rity, Ranaltl Maedouahl from the 
Islet^f I'gg. whf» has si-vm.d MSS. td base ptietiy, wdut li he wi.sheH 
to publish by suiiseiiption. 1 ha\t’ engagetl ttj lake llnee etipies 
of the btitdg the [uite td widt h is to be six Nhitlin|t*‘» as I would 
suhscaibe lt»r all tin* base that t au Ite piinli*tl be it tdtl m new, that 
the language may t»e |uesenetl. ‘This man says, that stune ol his 
nuinust'ri[ds aie am lent - ami, be sun*, om* td thi‘m widt h was 
shewn la me tloes appear tti have ilu* duskyness of antitpdty, 

‘'Tim empuiy is md yei quite h«»pelev,, and I stumhl dunk iluit 
the exac t truth may la* disisivt-retl, d ptopei means be used. 1 
am, iVe. 

*\Ams ntiswraa.d 


‘'To fvMi . Iioswiia,, Ksss 

‘Drxii Sm, 

* I am Sony that I touhl gel m* hooks for my frieiuts in Stsit* 
land. Mr. Straliati has at last pnmdseti tti semi tw«i dfi/t*n tti 
you. If they tinne, pm the names of my friends into them; 
IL you 
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you may cut them out \ and paste them with a little starch in the 
book. 

^ You then are going wild about Ossian. Why do you think any 
part can be proved ? The dusky manuscript of Egg is probably 
not fifty years old; if it be an hundred, it proves nothing. The 
tale of Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it ? Can he 
prove it.? There are, I believe, no Erse manuscripts. None of 
the old families had a single letter in Erse that we heard of. You 
say it is likely that they could write. The learned, if any learned 
there were, could; but knowing by that learning, some written lan¬ 
guage, in that language they wrote, as letters had never been applied 
to their own. If there are manuscripts, let them be shewn, with 
some proof that they are not forged for the occasion. You say 
many can remember parts of Ossian. I believe all those parts are 
versions of the English; at least there is no proof of their antiquity, 

‘Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself; 
and having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he 
had learnt it of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, 
told the story. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan’s table. 
Don’t be credulous ; you know how little a Highlander can be 
trusted ^ Macpherson is, so far* as I know, very quiet. Is not 
that proof enough ? Every thing is against him. No visible man¬ 
uscript ; no inscription in the language : no correspondence among 
friends: no transaction of business, of which a single scrap re¬ 
mains in the ancient families. Macpherson’s pretence is, that the 
character was Saxon. If he had not talked unskilfully of 7nanu- 
scripts^ he might have fought with oral tradition much longer. As 
to Mr. Grant’s information, I suppose he knows much less of the 
matter than ourselves. 

^ In the mean time, the bookseller says that the sale^ is sufficiently 


* From a list in his hand-writing. Boswell. 

^ *Such is the laxity of Highland conversation that the enquirer is 
kept in continual suspense, and by a kind of intellectual retrograda- 
tion, knows less as he hears more.’ Johnson’s Works, ix. 47. ‘The 
Highlanders are not much accustonied to be interrogated by others, 
and seem never to have thought upon interrogating themselves; so 
that, if they do not know what they tell to be true, they likewise do 
not distinctly perceive it to be false.’ Ib, 114. 

^ Of his Joitrney to the Western Islands of Scotland, BoswELL. It 
was sold at five shillings a copy. It did not reach a second edition 
till 1785, when perhaps a fresh demand for it was caused by the publi- 

quick< 
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quick* 'i'hcy jninttHl four tluuisiuul. Correct copy wher-’ 

ever it is \vrouj4\ and hriuj;’ it \ip. Vour friends will all l>e 
to sec y(ui. I think of j^oin*;’ myself into tine country ahtutt 


May* 

‘ I am sorry that I have tu»t mamnttal to seiul tlu' hook staiuer. 
I have left four tor you, and do not r(‘strict you absolutely to fol¬ 
low my directions in the {iislrihution. \‘ou must use your own 
discretion. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs. Ik)swell: I suppose she is now 
just hc|4innin|Lt U) for^Ltive me. 

* I aim <lear Sir, your hum]>lc .servant, 

‘Sam, Johnson.’ 

•Feh. 25, I 775 ‘* 


On 'ruesday, March 2\, I arrivasl in London’; aiul tn\ 
rcpairiiu; to Dr. Johnson's Ind’ort' dinner, found him in his 
stuily, sittiu*t with yU\ Vviw (Jarrick, llu' elder bndher of 
David, stronply resrinldinp, him in counttmance and vt»ice, 
hut of more sedate and placiil mamuusk jidtnstju infomnal 
me, that 'thoupji Mr, Hisiuclerk was in pp-eat [>ain, it w.is 
hoped he was md in ilat\pp*rs anti that he now wisluul to 
consult Ur. IleliertUm to try the elhai of a 

Ik>lh at this intervitnv, ami in tlu' i*venin|‘ at Mr. 
'rhrale's, wht:re lie ami Mr, Pettu’ (larrick and I uui appiin, 
he was vehemeiU tm the ^ad>ject tif lht'<)ssian ctmtrtivers.y; 
tdiservinp;, * We th» md kmnv that tlu-rt* art* any ;incit*iil Lr«e 


(‘iition of llosweHs HfeavtlL in a nt»te,/»<nA April .iH, 177H, 

says that 4tHK) t opic’s were %uU[ vt'i y tpm kly. I kumah we/V v, 

i, 39) says rluil ( adeli told her that he had sold 4t»o^i tnpifs the tirst 
week, This, I think, mtist he asi ejmnrpaatitm. A Ciemuiu trunshv- 
liem was hrounhi tna tiiis same year. 

* Hoswell.on the wav to honihm. wodt* to *remfde: *I have (*on« 
tinual srhenies ol pnhlic ation. Inn t annof hx, I am still very unhiipfiy 
witli my father. VVc' art* so loiaHy ditterem that a |<»»o<l undersiaiuh 
is St an tdy po.siblr, He look * t»n my poin^ t«» lannlon iust m»w 
as an idle and exitavanam* when in reality it is highly 

improving to me. t onsideuiar the’ ♦ ompaiiy wldt h I enjt»y.' v </ 

Jiosurfi, p. 1 ^ 2 , 

^ See/cnA timku' March 22. I77#^». 

** See tUfh\ ii. 334. 

mamiseripts; 
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manuscripts; and we have no other reason to disbelieve that 
there are men with three heads, but that we do not know 
that there are any such men.’ He also was outrageous, 
upon his supposition that my countrymen ^ loved Scotland 
better than truth saying, ‘All of them,—nay not all,—but 
droves of them, would come up, and attest any thing for the 
honour of Scotland.’ He also persevered in his wild allega¬ 
tion, that he questioned if there was a tree between Edin¬ 
burgh and the English border older than himself ^ I assured 
him he was mistaken, and suggested that the proper punish¬ 
ment would be that he should receive a stripe at every tree 
above a hundred years old, that was found within that space. 
He laughed, and said, ‘ I believe I might submit to it for a 
baubeeV 

The doubts which, in my correspondence witli him, I had 
ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the con¬ 
duct of Great-Britain towards the American colonies, while I 
at the same time requested that he would enable me to in¬ 
form myself upon that momentous subject, he had altogeth¬ 
er disregarded; and had recently published a pamphlet, en¬ 
titled, Taxation no Tyranny; an answer to the Resolutions 
and Address of the American Congress 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable senti¬ 
ments of our fellow-subjects in America \ For, as early as 
1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said 

’ ‘ A Scotchman must be a very sturdy moralist who does not love 
Scotland better than truth; he will always love it better than inquiry; 
and if falsehood flatters his vanity, will not be very diligent to detect 
it.’ Johnson’s ix. 116. 

^ At Slanes Castle in Aberdeenshire he wrote:—' I had now trav¬ 
elled two hundred miles in Scotland, and seen only one tree not 
younger than myself.’ Works, ix. 17. Goldsmith wrote from Edin¬ 
burgh on Sept. 26, 1753:—' Every part of the country presents the 
same dismal landscape. No grove, nor brook lend their music to cheer 
the stranger, or make the inhabitants forget their poverty.’ Forster's 
Golds7nith, i. 433. 

^ This, like his pamphlet on Falkland's Islands, was published with¬ 
out his name. 

^ See Appendix. 


of 
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of them, ‘Sir, tluy an* a race of convicts’, aiul ouj^ht to ])e 
thankful for any thini;’ we allow them short of haiujiuj^/ 

Of this performance I avoidtal to talk witli him ; for I luul 
now fonnt'tl a clear anti settled (»j)inion®, that the peopk; of 
America wert* well warranteil to rt'si.st a claim that their fel- 
low-siihjt'cls in the motlu'rcountry sht)uld have the entire? 
commaiul of their fortmuvs, by taxing;; them without their 
own consent: and tht' t'xlrenu' viohmee which it breathed, 
appcartal tt> me s<» unsuitable t<i tht' mildness of u Chris¬ 
tian philostjpher, and st) dirtadly opposite to the principles 
of peace which he had st) bismtifully recommended in his 
pamjihlet respectinp; h'alkland's Islands ^ that I was sony to 
see him appear in so unfavimrabh* a lip;ht, HesitUss, I eould 
not perceive in it that ability of arppnnent, or Unit felieily of 
expression, for which In* was, u[)oii ollua* occasitms, so emi¬ 
nent. Iktsitivi^ ♦issertion, sareastieal severity, ami extrava- 
^^ant ridieuh', which he himself reprobated as a lest of truth, 
were united in this rhapsotly. 

I'luit this pamphlet was writtmi at tlu* desirt* of thost' 
who were then in ptiwer, I liave nt) <louht; and, indei’d, he 

’ Cttnvitas wrre srui to uiur of ihr Atmsiean settltainsUs. Atn*t»rtb 
iaf( to niu* estirnati* ahntu .‘anKJ had iirt’ii tor niatiy years stsU annu¬ 
ally. 'Dr. bau^s atus' t ojtipaidilteosit estimates, eont ludt's tliat 
the nurnher msU nnyjit he about alto^t*‘thcn‘.' /V///;r t'o/e. 

XXV. t JK, 

* 'rhis 'clear and settled opinion* nnist have henm fintued in ilirc'e 
tlay.s, and lietween (irantham and London. l*’or horn that Lini oln- 
shire town he hatl writlrm to 'I*em|»le on ,\!areli iH ; ' As to American 

atfairs, I havr* really sturlierl the suhjeci: it is tntt tma‘h lor me 
perlraps, <»r I ;m too ind« 4 ent or fiivulous. Fonn the sntatterin^ 
wliit li newspafKas have* given m«% I have hetm of ditlerimt, tnimls .sev- 
era! tlntes. *rhat I am a 'Lory, a lover of |M»wer in moimn hy, autd u 
di.scourager ol much litierty in the |H’ople, I avow; hut it is tjt*t clear 
to me that onr t olonies are completely otir siihjects.* r//I'ev- 

w//, p. tHo, I*‘nnr ycsirs later In- wrote to *remple: * 1 must camlidly 
tell you that 1 think you shotdd ntu puzzle yourself with politi<al 
.speeulalitms rnort' than 1 do; neither td ns is lit for that sort of men¬ 
tal lalKuir.* /A P See /ci/. Sept, z *777, for a rotttest hetweeii 
JohuHciu anti Petswell an this subjet:t. 

^ He<» f/zf/c, ii. 154. 


owned 
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owned to me, that it had been revised and curtailed by som< 
of them. He told me, that they had struck out one pas 
sasre, which was to this effect:— 

^ That the Colonists could with no solidity argue from their no 
having been taxed while in their infancy, that they should not no\’ 
be taxed. We do not put a calf into the plow; we wait till he ii 
an ox.’ 

He said, ‘ They struck it out either critically as too ludicrous 
or politically as too exasperating. I care not which. It wa: 
their business. If an architect says, I will build five stories 
and the man who employs him says, I will have only three 
the employer is to decide.' ‘Yes, Sir, (said I,) in ordinary 
cases. But should it be so when the architect gives his skil 
and labour gratis f 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opinion o 
this pamphlet was, yet, since it was congenial with the sen 
timents of numbers at that time, and as every thing relating 
to the writings of Dr. Johnson is of importance in literary 
history, I shall therefore insert some passages which wer< 
struck out, it does not appear why, either by himself o 
those who revised it. They appear printed in a few proo 
leaves of it in my possession, marked with corrections in hii 
own hand-writing. I shall distinguish them by Italicks. 

In the paragraph where he says the Americans were in 
cited to resistance by European intelligence from 

‘Men whom they thought their friends, but who were friend 
only to themselves V 

there followed,— 

^a7id made by their selfishness^ the eneinies of their country I 

And the next paragraph ran thus :— 

‘ On the original contrivers of mischief, rather than on those whov 
they have deluded^ let an insulted nation pour out its vengeance.’ 


^ Johnson’s Works, vi. 261. 


Th( 
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The iiarap.raph which came next wa.s in these wt^nls: 

* { /.V f/iKff n*ufi/rv in ‘iohich mat ntn Inrf^c foradranci'mait by 

favouritiA i^tu mte^, ‘Ibc tt atuiuiiiity of stable j^aiYrnmatl is not af 
7Cfays easily ftosen'oJ ai^ainst tito mai/tiNatiotts of si/ii^lo inmaurtors: 
but 'to/tat can bo t/to Itofo of t/uiot.ioltott factionsliostiloto the loyislaturo 
can be openly fot moJ attil openly avoiootl f 

After the para^jraph which imw concludes the pamphlet, 
there folhnveti this, in which he certainly means the great 
Earl (»f t hathuru \ anti glances at a certain popular Lortl 
Chanct'lh)r 

‘ If by the Jortnne of toar, they drive ns utterly aKht\\ what they 
wi/l do next can only be eonleetureif If a new monarchy is erected^ 
they will want a Ktxo, lie udto fitst tahes into his hand the sceptre 
of America, shouhl have a mtme of y.oed omen, U'ii.i.iam has been 
known both as eoni/neror ttn^l delt voter: and perhaps Hnofand, how¬ 
ever contemned, minht yet supplv them with ^wmuKU William. 
JJhfy, indeed, ate not willim: to be yyvet ned: and it is possible that 
Kin*<; Wu.LlAM max be sttonv^iv ineltned to ejiide their measntes: but 
JlVtixs httve been ehcitted lihe other mortals^ and suffered their leader 
to become their tvrant, under the name of their PuorLiUon, tldtat 
more they will receive from l\neJand,no man can tell. In their rudf 
ments of empire they may want a t hi ANCLLLt>u.' 

Tlu‘ii came this paraip’aph : 

^ Their numbers ate, at present, not ifuite sufficient for the yjeatness 
which, in some Jorm of xovetnment or othet\ is to rtvai the ancient nnui 
archies ! but by lh\ b'ranhiins rule of proyression^, they sotil, in a 

’ lonir year^i rarlier lu* had also allackrd hiiiL Sw antefu, 155, 

ntJtr I. 

® Lfini (’atiidra, tnrinrrlv tliief juntit r lhatt. Her ante, I'i. naU* 

11 aiul po'^t, A jail 14, 177 

® *()iir ptsjplr/wriitr l•'rankUn iti 17^1 (JAv/ze/ry,vi. 3* 10), * rniiHt ut 
least hr drjuldrd rvf’ty twriiiy yrars/ Tlir piipuhaiort hr rrt'knnrd ut 
upwartls id our inilUnu. Iiiltiinnn irfrrrrd to tltis rulr also in tlit* hd- 
lowing passagr; ’ Wr atr told that tlir l oiuiiiriii of N«irlh Arnrrit ii 

coniaiuH thris* luillioirs not o( iiHst turrrly, hut td whigs, td wliigs 
fierrt* ft>r lihesty aiul distiairdtd id fhuinutoiij tluit they nudliply with 
the fetairiduy id thru’ iivvn rallh''nitakrs, so that rvrry ijuariin’ of arcui- 
tury douhlrs ihrir inuidiiS'/ t!Wh%, vi, Hurkr, in Iuh Speeeh on 
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century and a quarter^ he more than equal to the mhabita?its of Eu¬ 
rope. When the Whigs of America are thus mtiUiplied.^ let the Princes 
of the earth tremble in their palaces. If they should continue to dotible 
and to double, their own hemisphere would not contain the 77 i. But let 
not our boldest oppugners of authority look fo 7 ^ward with delight to this 
futurity of Whiggis 77 i.^ 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at, the 
foot of the last of these proof pages \ 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administra¬ 
tion were published on his own account, and he afterwards 
collected them into a volume, with the title of Political 
Tracts., by the Authour of the Rambler, with this motto :— 

^ Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Prmcipe credit 
Servitium; nunquam libertas gratior extat 

Qua 77 i sub Rege piol Claudianus^ 


Conciliation with Anterica, a fortnight after Johnson's pamphlet ap¬ 
peared, said, ‘your children do not grow faster from infancy to man¬ 
hood than they spread from families to communities, and from villages 
to nations.' Payne's i. 169. 

^ Dr. T. Campbell records on April 20,1775 {Piary, p. 74), that ‘John¬ 
son said the first thing he would do would be to quarter the army on 
the cities, and if any refused free quarters, he would pull down that 
person’s house, if it was joined to other houses; but would burn it if 
it stood alone. This and other schemes he proposed in the manuscript 
of Taxatio 7 i 7 to Tyra 7 i 7 ty, but these, he said, the Ministry expunged.’ 
See post, April 15, 1778, where, talking of the Americans, Johnson 
exclaimed. ‘ he’d bum and destroy them.' On June 11, 1781, Campbell 
records {ib. p. 88) that Johnson said to him:—‘ Had we treated the 
Americans as we ought, and as they deserved, we should have at once 
razed all their towns and let them enjoy their forests.' Campbell 
justly describes this talk as ‘ wild rant.’ 

‘ He errs who deems obedience to a prince 
Slav’ry—happier freedom never reigns 
Than with a pious monarch.’ 

iii. 113. Croker. 

This volume was published in 1776. The copy in the library of Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford, bears the inscription in Johnson's hand: ‘ To 
Sir Joshua Reynolds from the Authour.' On the title-page Sir Joshua 
has written his own name. 


These 
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Those |);ini[)hlots drew u[)on him numertnis attacks*. 
Against the cmnimm weapons of literary warfare he was 
hartlonetl; l)ul tluav were two instances of aninuulversion 
which I communicated to him, and from what I could judge, 
both from his silence atul his hjoks, appeared to me to im¬ 
press him much. 

One was,/i Letter to Dr. Stwruel Johnson^ oeeasioned by his 
late politieol Publieations, It appeared prt?vions to his Tax^ 
ation no lyranny, and was written by Dr. Jost‘i)h I'owcrs^ 
In that performance, Dr. Johnson was Irtsittal with the re¬ 
spect due to so tanintmt a man, whih* his conduct as a polit¬ 
ical writer was boldly and p<»intedly arraigned, as inconsist¬ 
ent with the chanicter of one, wht), if lu* did tanploy liis pen 
upon peditics, 

^ It might rtsisnuably bt» ex|M‘eled shouUl distinguish himself, mg 
hy party violence and raiusmr, but jiy mmleratiou and l>y wisdom.’ 

It coneluded thus: 

‘I wtmhl, however, wish yon to nanember, slnnthl y<m again ad¬ 
dress the publii k umha' the ('haracter of a polititwl wtitca; tiuit lux- 
urKUU‘e of im.igination or energy of hniguag(‘ will ill csanpeusale 
for the want of c aiuloiu, td justieca and <if truth. And I shall only 
add, that should 1 Inaeabta* be disposed to read, as f luavtcdon! 
have done, the most execdleiit of all your performamass, 7//c Rambler^ 
the pleasure* whit h I havt* been accustomed to find in it will be 
mucli ditniuished by llie retlemion that the writer of so moral, so 
elegatU, and so vahtabh* a work, was t apabU* of pr<isiituting, his tal¬ 
ents in siu'h produf tiorm as Ihe Ktise J/ona, the /Iha/rh/s' on the 
TranxiUihmx respftiinx' LUiklanii\% Isianits, amt *Jhe Patriot,' 

I am willing tr» dn jnstiet* to the merit tif Di% Ttnvers, 
of whom I will say, that allhtiugh I abhtjr liis Whiggish 

* R. Ik Sheridan thought i»f joining in thest* attacks, In his la/e 
hy Moore ri. 15M fragntmis i>f his projcsttsl answc*r are given, He 
interulerl to attack johnson on tin* sieie of his |H*nHion. (tne thought 
he varies three tina-s. *Sta h pampldels/ he writes, *will he us trilling 
and insincere as the venal t|uit*-rent of a hirth-tlay ode.* Tins again 
appears as'*!‘he easy quit rent *d refined |iant*gyric,* unci yet again as 
'Ihc* rtimerahle c|nit«re‘ru of an urmual patn|iitlei/ 

® vSee/e.v/, hegitming of tySt, 


tlemocratical 
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democratical notions and propensities, (for I will not call 
them principles,) I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, 
and very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, 
from my old and most intimate friend, the Reverend Mr. 
Temple, who wrote the character of Gray, which has had 
the honour to be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. John¬ 
son in their accounts of that poet k The words were,— 

^ How can your great, I will not say your pious^ but your moral 
friend, support the barbarous measures of administration, which 
they have not the face to ask even their infidel pensioner Hume to 
defend I’ 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, 
Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct 
should be erroneously imputed to unworthy motives, by 
good men', and that the influence of his valuable writings 
should on that account be in any degree obstructed or less¬ 
ened". 

^ See Aug. 24,1782. 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on June 19,1775 :—'Yesterday I met Mr. 
Hume at Lord Karnes’s. They joined in attacking Dr. Johnson to an 
absurd pitch. Mr. Hume said he would give me half-a-crown for every 
page of his Diciio 7 iary in which he could not find an absurdity, if I 
would give him half-a-crown for every page in which he did find one : 
he talked so insolently really, that I calmly determined to be at him ; 
so I repeated, by way of telling that Dr. Johnson could be touched, the 
admirable passage in your letter, how the Ministry had set him to 
write in a way that they “ could not ask even their infidel pensioner 
Hume to write.” When Hume asked if it was from an American, I 
said. No, it was from an English gentleman. Would 2^ gentleman 
write so?” said he. In-short, Davy was finely punished for his treat¬ 
ment of my revered friend; and he deserved it richly, both for his 
petulance to so great a character and for his talking so before me.’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 204. Hume’s pension w'as ;^4oo. He obtained 
it through Lord Hertford, the English ambassador in Paris, under 
whom he had served as secretary to the embassy. J. H. Burton’s 
Hume, ii. 289, 

® Dr. T. Campbell records on March 16 of this year {Diary, p. 36) 
‘Thrale asked Dr. Johnson what Sir Joshua Reynolds said of Taxa^ 
iion no Tyra^tfty, '* Sir Joshua,” quoth the Doctor, " has not read it.” 

He 
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lie ctHuplaiiU'il to a Ri‘rht IloiuHiniblc frieiur of tlis» 
tinj4’uisluHl lalonls anti vtay t'U'i^-ant manners, with whom 
he maintained a hm*.^ intimacy, ami whose ^enerosit}' tow¬ 
ards him will aftmavards appear^ that his pension havinji 
been |.tivi*n to him as a literary charaettn*, he had been 
apt)lied to by administration to write [)olitical pamphlets; 
and he was ttven so much irritated, that he declared his 
resolution to resii^pi his ptmsion. His fritmd shewed him 
the improi)rit*t}' (d such a measure, anti he afterwards ex¬ 
pressed his oratitude, and said lut hatl retanved p^Kjd ad¬ 
vice, d'o that friend he onct' sii^pufietl a wish to have his 
pension secured to him for his lift‘; l)iit lu‘ neither asked 
nur received from tM»vtnamumt* any reward whalst)ever ft)r 
his political labtmrs\ 

()n1’'nday, March I met him at the LrrKRAU\' (’mrn. 
where were Mr. HeaucKu'k, Mr, I ,anp,t<*Ji^» Mr. (‘<»lmam I )r. 
Percy, Mr. V\*sey, Sir C‘harh‘s Hunbury, Hr. (h'onu* Ion- 
dyct*, Mr. Sleevints, ami Mr. ('harh\s h*ox. Heftn’e he eame 
in, we talktal (d hir; 'Jour^ny io the Western islands, ami td 
his eominp; away * willinp; tt> believi^ tlie siaanul sipju'^,* 
which seenunl to excite st^me ridicule. I was tlum stj im¬ 
pressed with the trutli td many td the stories td it which 
I had bt*cn tohi, that I avowtnl my ctmviction, sayinp;,' lit* 
is only ^i*i//iny' to believe: I de belii^vis dlu* evithmee is 

“I supposts'* cjUtali 'riu’ahs *’hi' has hi’^n vrry busy of "No,** 

says tlu* Dut tor, "Inu I iifvrr look at his [litstufs, so hr won't hmU 
iny writings/' Ih* asktsl johmion it lu* hatl p,nt Rrvttohh,'*; upite« 

ion, ft>r sht% it srenvi, is a |«ilitieiau. *’ As to that/* (ptuih the I hit ttir. 
“it is n<» grtsu matter, ftir she t oiih! not tell after she* had read it on 
which side of the tpu»Hiiun Mr. Hurke's sfR'ct h was/'* 

‘ W. (k IlatuiUtm. 

^ S(*e/ev/, Nov. in, h 

^ Hixtts'U tlays aftts’ this pamphlet was puhlishetl, Ltirtl Ntirth. us 
Chamsdhir td the thiivernity td Oxfonl, proposed ihul the tlegree td 
Doctor in C'ivil laiw slaadtl be e<inferred <*n Jtihuson tii. 37^1. 
PcrhufiH thr (’hant'tdlor in this was tdieaply rew»tnling theservit e that 
Itad heeti done to the Mini%ti*r, Sis’ anfr, i,4t*h 

* ftihnson's /ewwr /e t/w ti%*%ts'rn hhituts t*/ St t*ttan d, t'tlit. 17H5, 
p. ^5^1. [JtihnHotPs D i. ix. itiHd litisVVI l.n, .See n/z/c, ii, 1noU* j. 
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enough for me, though not for his great mind. What -w 
not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I am fill 
with belief'.' 'Are you? (said Colman,) then cork it up.' 

I found his Jo^miey the common topick of conversation 
London at this time, wherever I happened to be. At o 
of Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening conversatioi 
strangely called Levees^ his Lordship addressed me, 'V 
have all been reading your travels, Mr. Boswell.’ I t 
swered,'I was but the humble attendant of Dr. Johnso 
The Chief Justice replied, with that air and manner whi 
none, who ever saw and heard him, can forget,' He spea 
ill of nobody but Ossian.' 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, a: 
talked with great animation and success. He attack 
Swift, as he used to do upon all occasions. The Tale < 
a Tub is so much superiour to his other writings, that o 
can hardly believe he was the authour of it^: 'there is 


^ He had written to Temple six days earlier:—* Second sight plea: 
my superstition which, you know, is not small, and being not of t 
gloomy but the grand species, is an enjoyment; and I go further tb 
Mr. Johnson, for the facts which I heard convinced me.’ Letters 
Bosrvell, p. 179. When ten years later he published his Tour, he Si 
(Nov. 10,1773) that he had returned from the Hebrides with a cc 
siderable degree of faith; ‘but,’he added, ‘since that time my bel 
in those stories has been much weakened.’ 

^ This doubt has been much agitated on both sides, I think withe 
good reason. See Addison’s Freeholder, May 4, 1714 {The Frecho 
er was published from Dec. 1715, to June, 1716. In the number : 
May 4 there is no mention of The Tale of a Tud ]; An Afology for ; 
Tale of a Tub [Swift’s Works, ed. 1803, iii, 20];—Dr. Hawkeswort 
Preface to Swift’s Works, and Swift’s Letter to Tooke the Printer, a 
Tooke’s Answer, in that collection;—Sheridan’s Ltfe of Swift; —I 
Courtenay’s note on p. 3 of his Poetical Review of the Literary a\ 
Moral Character of Dr. fohnson ; and Mr. Cooksey’s Essay on the L 
a 7 id Character of John Lord Soino's, Baro 7 i of Eveshani. 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the i 7 iier 7 ial evidc7icc. I take le£ 
to differ from him, having a very high estimation of the powers of 1 
Swift. His Se 7 ttz 77 ie 7 its of a Church~of-‘E 7 igla 7 id- 7 na 7 t, his Sc7'77t07i 07i . 
Trinity, and other serious pieces, prove his learning as well as : 
acuteness in logick and metaphysicks; and his various compositic 
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it such u vituuir of nuiuK such a swarm of thoughts, s(» 
much of iKitiuv, aiul art» anti I wontlcrctl to hear 

him say of (htliiirrs />v/rf7.\\ * When once yt)u have thoui^ht 
of l)ii 4 ' men ant! htih' men, it is very tsisy to do all the rest.* 
I eiuleavourtnl to make a stand for Swift, and Irietl to rouse 
those whti wt*ri‘ much mort* ahh* tt) defend him; but in 
vain, Johnson at last, tif his own accord, allowtul very 
great nu*ril to the inventory t)f articles found in the pocket 
of ihi' MiV! particularly tlu’ description of his 

watch, whit*h it was ct»njectured was his (hu), as lu^ con« 
sultctl it uptiu all occasions. He observed, that 'Swift put 
his name iti hut two thinps, lafler lu* had a nanu‘ to put,) 
The Plan JW ihe linproventent nf the PnA'/ish f.anA'nax'ei and 
the last IhaTiePs Letter^* 

iM’iun Swift, tlu-re was an easy transiti«»n lt> Mr. 1‘hoinas 
Sheridan, jntlNsoN. ‘ Sherid.m is a wt»ndiu’fnl admiiaa* of 
tlu' trap,e<ly of Panyjas, aiul presented its authour with a 
gold medal, Sojne years ap,o, at a eoflec^dumso in ( )xford, 
I called in liim, ” Mr. Sheridati, Mr. .Sheritlau, hi»w eame 

of a dilirnau raa r^hilnl not mjlv wit. lnuiu>ur. and ridiinile; Imt a 
kittnvlrilge ’ ol natures and at£. and lih*a t oinhinalitui thtTcfore of 
those jMjWcss,when las tin* says} ’the atuhotu was young, his 

inveitlion at the heighth. au<l ids rtsaUng fo’sli in Ids hc*ad,' might 
HUfc'ly prodtiet' /Z'c /a/e e/a /VA ItM^Wi ij.. 

‘ ' llis /h/e ♦*/ a has litlIt* n**a*mhlant e tt» hi*> tithes' pieres. It 

exhihits a vc*hemriu e and rapidity ol udtul, u t Mpimnau*^*s oi images 
aiul vivat itv of di« lion sm li as he afterwards never po .•,e%'.ed, or never 
cxeriecl. it in of a inofle %o di^iirn i anti pet nliar' th,tt it rmiNi he con- 
siflercsl hy itself; whal is tnte of that is not true of any llting else 
widt h he has written/ Johnson’s viii, At the tsmchnutni 

of the /.//> e/ Su't/s t//s [uhnson allows hinr one great merit: 
‘It was saitl in a prefat r* tt» one of the Irish erlrtions tfiat Swift Imd 
never Ireeii known £«» take a single thought from any writer, uiu tent 
or moderru This in not iitmally true ; but |H*rhaps no writer van eas¬ 
ily he ftmnd that h,in borrowed so liitle. or that ht all his ex(-eljeiiries 
und all his tlefe< ts has so welt maintainerl his t laiin tt» he <smsidererl 
UH original,' See tsntt\ i. ^«*4. 

^ Johnson in his /Vi g under the article s/nar, rpurtes Swift 

in one example, and in the next itu/ZEYEx Tnrtrh, mit admitting, it 
sluaiki seem, that Swift had w ritten that hook. 


you 
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you to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish 
play'?’' This, you see, was wanton and insolent; but I 
meant to be wanton and insolent. A medal has no value 
but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to assume to 
himself the right of giving that stamp? If Sheridan was 
magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatick excellence, he should have requested 
one of the Universities to choose the person on whom it 
should be conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp 
of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin^’ 


^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct, 26, 1773. David Hume wrote of 
Home's Agis :—' I own, though I could perceive fine strokes in that 
tragedy, I never could in general bring myself to like it: the author, 
I thought, had corrupted his taste by the imitation of Shakespeare, 
whom he ought only to have admired.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, i. 392. 
About Douglas he wrote:—‘ I am persuaded it will be esteemed the 
best, and by French critics the only tragedy of our language.’ Ib. ii. 
17. Hume perhaps admired it the more as it was written, to use his 
own words, ‘by a namesake of mine.’ Ib, i. 316. Home is pronounced 
Hume, He often wrote of his friend as ‘ Mr. John Hume, alias Home.* 
A few days before his death he added the following codicil to his will: 
—‘ I leave to my friend Mr. John Home, of Kildufi, ten dozen of my 
old claret at his choice; and one single bottle of that other liquor 
called port. I also leave to him six dozen of port, provided that he at¬ 
tests, under his hand, signed ]Q\iViHume, that he has himself alone fin¬ 
ished that bottle at two sittings. By this concession he will at once 
terminate the only two differences that ever arose between us con¬ 
cerning temporal matters.’ Ib, ii. 506. Sir Walter Scott wrote in his 
Diary in 1827 :—‘ I finished the review of John Home’s works, which, 
after all, are poorer than I thought them. Good blank verse, and 
stately sentiment, but something luke-warmish, excepting Dotiglas, 
which is certainly a masterpiece. Even that does not stand the closet. 
Its merits are for the stage; and it is certainly one of the best acting 
plays going.’ Lockhart’s Scott, ix. 100. 

^ Sheridan, says Mr. S. Whyte {Miscellanea Nova, p. 45), brought out 
Douglas at the Dublin Theatre. The first two nights it had great suc¬ 
cess. The third night was as usual to be the author's. It had mean¬ 
while got abroad that he was a clergyman. This play was considered 
a profanation, a faction was raised, and the third night did not pay its 
expenses. It was Whyte who suggested that, by way of consolation, 
Sheridan should give Home a gold medal. The inscription said that 
he presented it to him ‘for having enriched the stage with a perfect 

On 
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On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Strahan’s. He told us, that he was engaged to go that 
evening to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. ^ She was visiting some 
ladies whom I was visiting, and begged that I would come 
to her benefit. I told her I could not hear: but she in¬ 
sisted so much on my coming, that it would have been 
brutal to have refused her.’ This was a speech quite char- 
acteristical. He loved to bring forward his having been in 
the gay circles of life; and he was, perhaps, a little vain 
of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable actress. 
He told us, the play was to be The Hypocrite^ altered from 
Cibber’s so as to satirize the Methodists. 'I do 

not think, (said he,) the character of The Hypocrite justly 
applicable to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to 
the Nonjurors\ I once said to Dr. Madan^ a clergyman 
of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a Non¬ 
juror would have been less criminal in taking the oaths 
imposed by the ruling power, than refusing them; because 
refusing them, necessarily laid him under almost an irre¬ 
sistible temptation to be more criminal; for, a man must 
live, and if he precludes himself from the support furnished 
by the establishment, will probably be reduced to very 
wicked shifts to maintain himselfk’ BosWELL. ‘I should 

traged)^’ Whyte took the medal to London. When he was close at 
his journey’s end, ‘ I was,' he writes, ‘ stopped by highwaymen, and 
preserved the medal by the sacrifice of my purse at the imminent peril 
of my life.’ 

^ ‘No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, 

Moliere’s old stubble in a moment flames.’ 

The No 7 tjuror was ‘a comedy thrashed out of Moliere’s Tartuffe! 
The Dimciad, i. 253. 

^ ^t^post, June 9, 1784; also Macaulay’s E 7 igla 7 td, ch. xiv. (ed. 1874, 
V, 94), for remarks on what Johnson here says. 

^ See a 7 tte, i. 368, where his name is spelt Maddeft, 

^ This was not merely a cursory remark; for in his Life of Fe 7 iio 7 i 
he observes, ‘ With many other wise and virtuous men, who at that 
time of discord and debate (about the beginning of this century) con¬ 
sulted conscience [whether] well or ill informed, more than interest, 
he doubted the legality of the government; and refusing to qualify 

think, 
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think, Sir, that a man who took the oaths contrary to his 
principles, was a determined wicked man, because he was 
sure he was committing perjury; whereas a Nonjuror might 
be insensibly led to do what was wrong, without being so 
directly conscious of it.’ JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, a man who 
goes to bed to his patron’s wife is pretty sure that he is 
committing wickedness.’ BoswELL. 'Did the nonjuring 
clergymen do so, Sir?’ JOHNSON, 'I am afraid many of 
them did.’ 

I was startled at his argument, and could by no means 
think it convincing. Had not his own father complied 
with the requisition of government ^ (as to which he once 

himself for publick.employment,by taking the oaths [by the oaths] 
required, left the University without a degree.’ This conduct John¬ 
son calls' perverseness of integrity.’ [Johnson’s Worl:s, viii. 54.] 

The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever 
kind, imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be 
excluded from all consequence, or even any considerable usefulness 
in society, has been agitated with all the acuteness of casuistry. It 
is related, that he who devised the oath of abjuration, profligately 
boasted, that he had framed a test which should " damn one half of 
the nation, and starve the other.’ Upon minds not exalted to inflex¬ 
ible rectitude, or minds in which zeal for a party is predominant to 
excess, taking that oath against conviction may have been palliated 
under the plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon the 
whole producing more good than evil. 

' At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there was a 
warm contest between the friends of the Hanoverian succession, and 
those against it, the oath of abjuration having been demanded, the 
freeholders upon one side rose to go away. Upon which a very san¬ 
guine gentleman, one of their number, ran to the door to stop them, 
calling out with much earnestness, ' Stay, stay, my friends, and let us 
swear the rogues out of.it!’ Boswell. Johnson, writing of the oaths 
required under the Militia Bill of 1756, says :—‘The frequent imposi¬ 
tion of oaths has almost ruined the morals of this unhappy nation, 
and of a nation without morals it is of small importance who shall be 
king.’ Lit. Mag. 1756, i. 59. 

* Dr, Harwood sent me the following extract from the book con¬ 
taining the proceedings of the corporation of Lichfield: ‘ 19th July, 
1712, Agreed that Mr. Michael Johnson be, and he is hereby elected 
a magistrate and brother of their incorporation ; a day is given him 

observed 
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observed to nu\ wlu'ii I pressed hin\ upon it,* 77 ^^//, Sir, he 
was to st!ttle with himself,') he woultl prohal)ly have thought 
more imfavoural)ly of a Jacobite who tt>ok the oaths: 

‘ had hc‘ unt n'StMuhled 

My father as lu* swofY ^ -‘d 

Mn Strahaii talked <if lauochiiuf iatti the j^.^reat ocean (jf 
L()ndon, in order to have a chance for risinj; into caninence: 
and, ol)servin|.j that many num were kept back frtJiu trying 
their fortunes tht‘rt\ because tliey were born to a coiupe- 
tcncy, saiil, * Small cca’tainties are llu: baiu* of imai of tab 
cuts’*;’ which Jtdmson cimfirnual. Mr. Strahan put jedmson 
in mind of a remark which he had made to him; *'riiere 
arc few ways in whicli a man can In* mon^ innocently enu 
plt^ytsl than in ip'tlitig money.' ‘The ntore tme thinks 
of this, (said Strahan,) tlu' juster it will app<Mr.‘ 

Mr. Sti'idKin hail taken a potjr boy from the country as an 
ai)i)ri'ntice, upon Joimson's rectumiumdatitm. Jtihnson hav¬ 
ing emiuired after him, said, * Mr. Strahan, let me havi* live 
guineas on account, and I'll give this Imy tuie* Nay, if a 

to Thursday next to take the tiutli of tidelity and allt^d^nu r, and the 
oath of a tnai^dstrate. Siftnetl, jidv. r/ns Mi. Jtdinsini 

took the oath of allegiunee anti tiiut ht* helievetl tlitsr was no tran- 
suhstantiation in the saiTaineut of the lan’ds Snppc'r hefote, tVe.' 
CUORKU. 

^ A paroily on aia ii. .s 

^ Lord Southampton anked Hi».ho() Watson of Llandatl ' how In* 
was to bring up his non so as to make him get iorwardr* in the world. 
♦'I {:now of hot one way,** replied the Hi^diop; '‘give him parts and 
poverty.*’ *' Well then,** r{‘pUed Lord S., ** if (#od has given him parts. 
I will manage* us tii the |H»verty,‘** IL t*. KohinsMiPs 
Lord Hldon said that I'lnirlow potmined to give him a ined worth 
about £Uh) a yt*ar, hut he never tUrh Mn after life,* sahl Hldon, *f 
iiujulred of him why he had not fullilled his promise. His answer 
was curious: It would have been your ruin. Young irieti are very 

apt to he content when they get someiliing to h%*e upon, so when I 
saw what you were tnade t»f, I determined to break my promiM* h* 
make you w’ork and I thtre say he was right, for there is nothing 
docs a young lawyer so much gooti as to be half starved.* d'wisrds 

Ehhn, i. 134* 

II. .>4 


mar) 
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man recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad 
work. Call him down/ 

I followed him into the court-yard S behind Mr. Strahan’s 
house; and there I had a proof of what I had heard him 
profess, that he talked alike to all. ' Some people tell you 
that they let themselves down to the capacity of their hear¬ 
ers. I never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelligible 
a manner as I can\' 

'Well, my boy, how do you go on?’—'Pretty well, Sir; 
but they are afraid I an’t strong enough for some parts of 
the business.* JOHNSON. 'Why I shall be sorry for it; for 
when you consider with how little mental power and corpo¬ 
real labour a printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very ’ 
desirable occupation for you. Do you hear,—take all the 
pains you can; and if this does not do, we must think of 
some other way of life for you. There’s a guinea.’ 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he ad¬ 
dressed a little thick short-legged boy, contrasted with the 
boy’s aukwardness and awe, could not but excite some ludi¬ 
crous emotions". 

* In New Street, near Gough Square, in Fleet Street, whither in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1770, the King's printing-house was removed from what is still 
called Printing House Square. Croker. Dr. Spottiswoode, the late 
President of the Royal Society, was the great-grandson of Mr. Strahan. 

^ under March 30,1783. 

® Johnson wrote to Dr.Taylor on April 8 of this year:—T have 
placed young Davenport in the greatest printing house in London, 
and hear no complaint of him but want of size, which will not hinder 
him much. He may when he is a journeyman always get a guinea 
a week.' Notes and Queries^ 6th S., v. 422. Mr. Jewitt in the Gmt. 
Magj for Dec. 1878, gives an account of this lad. He was the orphan 
son of a clergyman, a friend of the Rev. W. Langley, Master of Ash¬ 
bourne School (see ^ost, Sept. 14, 1777). Mr. Langley asked John- 
_son-s help ‘ in procuring him a place in some eminent printing office.' 
•“jDa'^nport wrote to Mr. Langley nearly eight years later:—' Accord- 
dn^to,your desire, I consulted Dr. Johnson about my future employ- 
.^ment in life, and he very laconically told me “to work hard at my 
■ trade, as others had done before me." I told him my size and want 
: I met 
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I met him nt Druiy-lanc pkiy-housc in the evenin<(. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Al)in^^ton\s rcciuest, had promised 
to bring- a body of wits to her benefit; and having secured 
forty places in the front boxes, had done me the honour to 
put me in the group. Johnson sat on the seat directly be¬ 
hind me‘; and as he could neither see nor hear at such a 
distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstrac- 
titm, and seemctl ciuite a cloiuh amidst all the sunshine of 
glitter and gaiety". 1 wondered at his patience in sitting 

of strength prcviMiiod tnc from getting so much money as other men. 
"Thun/* replied lus "you must gel us inuelii as you ean.” ’ Tlu‘ hoy 
was nearly .sixteen wlum lu‘ was apprenli('fd. and iiad learnt enough 
Latin to quote Virgil, so that tluTe was untiling in Johnson's siieeeh 
beyond his imderslandiug, 

* Seven years afterwards, Johnson dt'seribed this eviming. Miss 
Monckton had told him that he must si’c Mrs. Siddons. ' 
^^aclam/ he answered,' if you (h*sire ii, I will gt>. Set' her I shall not, 
nor hear her; hut I’ll go, and that will do. 'rhr last limt* 1 was at a 
play, I was ordered then* by Mrs. Ahington, or Mrs. Souu‘hofly, I dci 
not well rememlier who; hut I phased myself in the. midtllt' of llu* 
first row of the front boxes, to show that when I was ealh*d I (*amt*,' 
Mine. D’ArhIuy's ii. iqq. At Fontaiuehleuu he went to a 

comedy {post, Oct. 19. 1775), h lime he was 

at a play.' 

^ ‘One evening in the oraUuno season of 1771,' writes Mrs. Fioz/.i 
{Afn'€\ 72), ' Mr. Johnson wmU. with me to ('ovetil (Janlen thtsiin*. 
He sat surprisingly ([uic'l. and I flatuurd myself that he was listening 
to the music. When we were got home he repeatefl thesis vtu’srs, 
vvdiioli he said he had made* at the oraUirio. 

" In Theatro, March 8,1771. 

"Tertii vtTso {|uater orhe lustri, 

(Juid iheatrules tilu. (rispe, pompae? 
yiiam deeet t*anoH male literatos 
Sera voluplas! 

Time mulf‘eri fitlihuH canoris? 

Tene (*antorum nuKlulis stupere? 

Tene p<’r pictus, oeulo elegante, 

Currere formas? 

Inter ae(|uales, sine felle liber, 

Codices veri studitjsus inter 
Reel ins vives. Sua c]uiHt|ue carjmt 
tiuudia gratus. 


out 
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out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. He said very 
little; but after the prologue to Bon Ton^ had been spoken, 
which he could hear pretty well from the more slow and dis¬ 
tinct utterance, he talked of prologue-writing, and observed, 

‘ Diyden has written prologues superiour to any that David 
Garrick has written; but David Garrick has written more 
good prologues than Dryden has done. It is wonderful that 
he has been able to write such variety of them 

At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, 
whom I made happy with Johnson’s praise of his prologues; 
and I suppose, in gratitude to him, he took up one of his 
favourite topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, which he 
maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little po¬ 
etical fiction. ‘ Come, come, don’t deny it: they are really 
national. Why, now, the Adams“ are as liberal-minded 

Lusibus gaudet puer otiosis, 

Luxus oblectat juvenem theatri, 

At seni fluxo sapienter uti 

Tempore restat.”’ 

(PFor/^s,i.i66,) 

^ Bon Toil, or High Life above Stairs, by Garrick. He made King 
the comedian a present of this farce, and it was acted for the first 
time on his benefit— a. little earlier in the month. Murphy’s Garrick, 
PP- 33 o» 332. 

- 'August, 1778. An epilogue of Mr, Garrick’s to Bonduca was 
mentioned, and Dr, Johnson said it was a miserable performance:— 
“ I don’t know,” he said, “ what is the matter with David; I am afraid 
he is grown superannuated, for his prologues and epilogues used to 
be incomparable.” ’ Mme. D'Arblay’s Diary, i. 64. 

^ 'Scottish brethren and architects, who had bought Durham Yard, 
and erected a large pile of buildings under the affected name of the 
Adelphi. These men, of great taste in their profession, were attached 
particularly to Lord Bute and Lord Mansfield, and thus by public and 
private nationality zealous politicians.’ Walpole’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III, iv. 173. Hume wrote to Adam Smith in June, 
1772, at a time where there was ' a universal loss of credit ’:—' Of all 
the sufferers, I am the most concerned for the Adams. But their 
undertakings were so vast, that nothing could support them. They 
must dismiss 3000 workmen, who, comprehending the materials, must 
have expended above £100,000 a year. To me the scheme of the 
Adelphi always appeared so imprudent, that my wonder is how they 

men 
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men as any in the worltl: but, I don’t know how it is, all 
their workmen are Scotch, You arc, to be sure, woiuler-. 
fully free from tluit nationality: but so it happens, that 
you employ the only Sct)tch shoe-black in London.’ lit! 
imitattal the manner of Itis t)ld master with ludicrous exap^» 
gcration ; re[)eatine;t with pauses and half-whistlings inter¬ 
jected, 

* (Av ho mini sithUme dedit. ctviumquc tucrl 
yusftty - oi credos ad sidcra to!lore va/ius^y 

looking downwartls all tiu' tinu‘, anti, whili: pronouncing tlu* 
four last wtuals, abstilutely touching’ tlu' p,round with a kind 
of contcirted gesticidatiom 

Garrick, however, when he pleasetl, could imilat(' Johnson 
very exactly^ for that ip’eat actt»r, with his distitgpiished 
powers t)f expressitm which were so universally admirtnl, 
possessetl alst) an admiral)Ie taUuU of mimickry. lie w*is 
always jealous that Johnson spoke lipjitly td hiuL. I rectib 
lect his exhibiting him to me oiu* day, as if saying’, * 1 )avy 
has sonu: convivial pleasantry almut him, but ’tis a futih* 
fellowL' which he utlertal perfectly with the tom* ami air 
of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently retpiesi t»f my readtvrs, while tht*y 
peruse my account td Johmam’s emiversation, to eiuhsivour 
to keep in mind his deliberate and strong utterance. 11 is 

could have gtau* on so hmg/ J.! 1 . Hurtun’s il. thurick 

lived in the Adcd[)hi. 

* ’Man looks aloft, ami with eretird ryes, 

litduddH his tavn hetediiury skies.* 

I )HvmX, ()vid, Mda, i. 

® Hannah More {Memoifs, 1 . ^j p s:iys that she was miule'the ufn« 
pire in a trial td skill helween Cuiniek and liosvvell, which could most 
nearly imitate I)r, jtdmstms inanner, I remember I gave it for Htei- 
well in familiar t'nnva*rsation.and for (rarrick in recitifig |Hietry.* 

“ '(festiculur mimicry and biUiooncry Johnson hated, and wsaild 
(dten ludf Garrick for exert ising it in his presence/ Huw*ktns's 
swtt [). 3H6. 

* In the ftr^ twti editionn johnstm is represented as tmly saying, 
'Davy is futile/ 
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Gray ''a dull fellow I 


mode of speaking was indeed very impressive'; and I wish 
it could be preserved as musick is written, according to the 
very ingenious method of Mr. Steele ^ who has shown how 
the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, 
might be transmitted to posterity in score''. 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s. He at¬ 
tacked Gray, calling him ' a dull fellow.' BosWELL. ‘ I un¬ 
derstand he was reserved, and might appear dull in company ; 
but surely he was not dull in poetry.' JOHNSON. 'Sir, he 
was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull every where'. 


^ My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with 
a happy pleasantry and some truth, that ‘ Dr. Johnson's sayings would 
not appear so extraordinary, were it not for his bow-^cnu way! The 
sayings themselves are generally of sterling merit; but, doubtless, his 
manner was an addition to their effect; and therefore should be 
attended to as much as may be. It is necessary however, to guard 
those who were not acquainted with him, against overcharged imita¬ 
tions or caricatures of his manner, which are frequently attempted, 
and many of which are second-hand copies from the late Mr. Hen¬ 
derson the actor, who, though a good mimick of some persons, did 
not represent Johnson correctly. Boswell. 

“ See *Prosodza Raiionalis; or, an Essay towards establishing the 
Melody and Measure of Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by 
peculiar Symbols.’ London, 1779. Boswell. 

^ I use the phrase in score, 2s Dr. Johnson has explained it in his 
Dictionary:—‘ A song in SCORE, the words with the musical notes of 
a song annexed.’ But I understand that in scientifick propriety it 
means all the parts of a musical composition noted down in the char¬ 
acters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the skilful. Boswell. 
It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation by 
new characters. This he called the melody of speech, not the har¬ 
mony, which the term in score implies. Burney. 

^ Johnson, in his Life of Gray {Works, viii. 481), spoke better of 
him. ‘What has occurred to me from the slight inspection of his 
Letters, in which my undertaking has engaged me, is, that his mind 
had a large grasp; that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment 
cultivated.' Horace Walpole {Letters, ii. 128) allowed that he was bad 
company. ‘Sept. 3,1748. I agree with you most absolutely in your 
opinion about Gray; he is the worst company in the world. From 
a melancholy turn, from living reclusely, and from a little too much 
dignity, he never converses easily; all his words are measured and 

He 
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Actat.on.l Grays Elegy, 

He was dull in ix new way, and that made many peopk' 
think him (JKK.vr, He was a mechanical poet.’ lie then 
repeated some ludicrous lines, which have escaped my mean- 
ory, ami said, * Is not that CRKAT, like his Odes?’ Mrs. 
Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious; up<m 
which he c*xdaimed, 

'Weave the warj\ and weave the woof; — 

I added, in a sedemn ttme, 

‘'Hie \viiuling%sheet of Kdward’s race.* 

' T'/zm* is a |,U)(ul line.’ ' Ay, (saitl he,) ami the next line is 
a ^ood one,’ ([)ronouneir4j it contem[>tuousIy;) 

'(live ample vei’i^e and rot»m euou»;h*.*-- 

‘ No, Sir, thert‘art* hut two potuH slan/as in (Iray’s poetry, 
which are in his in a (oun/ry (V/zz/r/z-riZ/v// He then 

repeated the slanxa, 

' lo)r who to dumb forgetfulness a tu’ey,* i.'ve. 

mistaking one wan'd; ftn* instead of /m7/ztY.v he said (VHjuics, 
lie added, ‘'Fhe other stati/a I ftn•get^‘ 

chosen, and formed intt) seiUent'es; his writiiigfi are admirahle; lu* 
himself is not agreeable/ 

‘ In the original. ' (live* ample mom and vcu'ge eiumgli/ In the 
4z/e <[f (^ntv viii. ,|Hzn jfdiufam says that tin* sluitgluenMl 

bards 'are called upem to'‘Weave the warp, and wc*av«* tin* woof,’* 
[)erliapH with no great pn^prieiy; fur it is l>y i roMiing the zeee/'with 
the? Tenz/ that men weave theor [lits'e; and the lirst line was 
dearly bought by the admisraent its wtelt hed c cmrespcnulettl,’* Clii'e 
amt>le room anej verge enough/' He has, however, tio other line as 
bud/ .See ^ i. 

® This w*ord, whic h is in the first edition, is ncit in the second or third. 
^ 'The ('hufi/i^yarii abotinds with hiiages which find u mirror in 
(ivory mind, and with sentinic’itts to winch every hostun rettjrns art 
odi(}. The four ntan/as, hegimhng " Yet even these htmen/* are to 
me original I have never seen the notams in any other place; yet 
he that reads them liere persuades himself that he has always lidt 
them, Had (hay written cUten thus, it hud heen vain to hlume, and 
usoles.H to praise inm.' /f e/Yo, viii. 4H7. (hddsmith, in liis iJfV of 
Parndl (J/oe. ff V/Ya, iv. thus seem^ to sneer at Vhy A4y g .* ' The 
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Mean Marriages. 
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A young lady’ who had married a man much her inferi-' 
our in rank being mentioned, a question arose how a wom¬ 
an’s relations should behave to her in such a situation; and, 
while I recapitulate the debate, and recollect what has since 
happened^ I cannot but be struck in a manner that delicacy 
forbids me to express. While I contended that she ought 
to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure, 
Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, ac¬ 
cording to the vulgar phrase, ‘ making the best of a bad bar¬ 
gain.’ Johnson. ^ Madam, we must distinguish. Were I 
a man -of rank, I would not let a daughter starve who had 
made a mean marriage; but having voluntarily degraded 
herself from the station which she was originally entitled to 
hold, I would support her only in that which she herself had 
chosen; and would not put her on a level with my other 
daughters. You are to consider, Madam, that it is our duty 
to maintain the subordination of civilized society; and when 
there is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it should 
be punished so as to deter others from the same perversion.’ 

After frequently considering this subject, I am more and 
more confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which 
was sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wis¬ 
dom, of Johnson; and I think it of the utmost consequence 
to the happiness of Society, to which subordination is abso¬ 
lutely necessary ^ It is weak, and contemptible, and un¬ 
worthy, in a parent to relax in such a case. It is sacrificing 
general advantage to private feelings. And let it be con¬ 
sidered, that the claim of a daughter who has acted thus, to 
be restored to her former situation, is either fantastical or 

Night Piece on death deserves every praise, and, I should suppose, 
with very little amendment, might be made to surpass all those night 
pieces and church-yard scenes that have since appeared/ 

^ Mr. Croker says,' no doubt Lady Susan Fox who, in 1773, niarried 
Mr. William O’Brien, an actor/ It was in 1764 that she was mar¬ 
ried, so that it is not likely that she was the subject of this talk. See 
Horace Walpole's Letters, iv. 221. 

® Mrs. Thrale’s marriage with Mr. Piozzi. 

® See ante, i. 472. 
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Aetat. OGJ Lord C/iesierJic/d's Let7^jsa\s\ 

unjust. If there be no value in the distinction of rank, what 
docs she suffer by bein^' kt'pt in llic situation to which she 
has descendetl? If there be* a value in that distinction, it 
ou^ht to l)e steudil}' maintained. If indulj^ence be shewn 
to such conduct, and tin? offenders know that in a lon^^‘r or 
shorter time they shall he reetnved as well as if tiny had not 
contaminated their blood by a base? alliance*, the j^reat chock 
upon that inorelinate* caprice which p;enerally occasions low 
marria{^n*s will be* reunoveel, and the fair and comfe)rlable eu*- 
clcr of improve*el life will be miserably disturbed*. 

Lorel tdiesterfielcrs Letters bein|.|; nu?ntione?tl, Johnson said, 
‘It was not to be wondered at that they had so p;reat a sale, 
consitlerini^ that they we*re* the letters of a staie?sman, a wit, 
one wlu) had be*en s^j much in the me)uths of mankind, one 
lonij; accustomed vir/hn vo/iiart* or(d.' 

On iM'iday, March 31, I suppe*d with him and seune frienels 
at a tavern ^ One of tin* ceimpany"* altempteel, with too 

‘ Boswedl was of the* sanu* way ihinkinn as Sejuire* Western, wlio 
‘did indeu’d c'onsiden* a parity of {nrium* ant! einsiinstanees tti he phy.s« 
ieuilly as nee’e*SHitry an inpreslient in tnarriape as dillen*nee of sexe’S, or 
any other esseiuial; atul hael wa nu>re apja’i'liensicni of his elaughter 
falling in love with a potir man than with any animal tif a dill'erent. 
.spet'icH.’ 7fW/e//r'v. hk. vi. eit. ix. 

** ‘Temptanda via esi, epta ntc' possitn 

Teillert? hunui vietonpu* vinnn voliture p<*r ora/ 

‘New ways I must uttempit, mv grovelling name 
To raise altift. aitcl wing my (light to (ante/ 

Duvokn, Virgil, iii. t}. ' (dnssierJndel was at tau'e tlu' most dis- 

tingutHited e^rator in the ITpjH^r Hotna*, ami the nmlispntesi stwereign 
of wit and fashunn He lielel this ettunemta^ for ulitmt forty yesnrs. At 
last it luTame the rc'gnlar eustotn jif the higher eirrles to laugh wlrnn** 
ever he e»penetl his mouth, witluntt wailing for hmAw mo/. He imnl 
to sit at Whitt*V. widt u drde eif yeamg men tif rank around him, 
a[)j>lauding every syllahle that lie uttered/ Nfaeauluy's /j/V. i. 325, 

^ With the fdterary (’hdnus is she-wn hy litmwdrs letter td April 
4» ^775* in which he says; d fhtie on Friday at the Turk's Head, 
(Jerrard Street, with our ('ltd*, who tunv dine oruT a month, and .sup 
every I'Tiday/ /Mtm of EorkW/, p. fH6, The metaing of lodday, 
Mareh 24, is descaitjed tl. y»t. and that April y.fos/, ii> 3ns 
* Very likely Boswell ii. mite 4). 
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Aetat.oG.j IVic Chancellor of OxforiVs Letter. 

He had this nioniiii'f reanved his Diploma as Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Oxford. lie did not vaunt of 
his new di^jnityt l)ut I understood he was highly pleased 
with it. 1 shall here insert the proy;ress and completion of 
that hi^i^h academical honour, in the same manner as I have 
traced his obtaininjf that of Master of Arts. 

2"o the RiTcretid lh\ lMvruKUt;uj., I'iceChanccllor of the (t^fiwcrsity if 
Oxford, to he commumcateii to the Jleath (f Jiouacs^ ami f^rofosed in 

C0fi7'0lVti0/L 

*Mu. Viei: (hiANei-a.roR aki> (fKNTi.KMKNh 
'Luk honour of the dejjjree of M.A, by diploma, formerly con¬ 
ferred upon Mu. SAMtrKi. [ohn'som, in nm.stupieneit of his havin|^ 
eminently distini^uished Iiimself hy the iniidit^atiou of a serit's of 
Es.say.s, excH’lhmtly <%Hl(adatc‘d to f<trm the manners of tin* ptuq)le, 
and in whieh the (suise of reliaion and nuu’ality has lurn main- 
tainetl and reeemnneuded by the stroni^'est powers of argunumt and 
elegance of language, retletned an e([ual degree of lustre upon ilu‘ 
University itstdf. 

‘'i1ie many learned labours whieh have since that tinu* engjlnyed 
the attention and displayed tiu‘ abilities of that grcsii man, .so nuudi 
to the advamasnent fd litc'ralutt^ and tin* benetit td’ (lu! ccnnmu* 
nity, nauler him worthy fd more dislingtiished honours in the* 
Repiddiek of letters: and I jjersuadt* myself, that I shall art 
agreeably to the seuiimeuts of ilu* wludt* University, in th'siriug 
tlial it may he. |)ro|u>si‘d in ('tmvntaition it) erjidVr on him the 
degree of Dotatir in (dvil haw i)y diploma, to which I readily give 
my consent; and am, 

* Mr, Viced‘hanrellor ami (Jentlemen, 

* Vour affeelitmate friend and .servant, 

* 

' Downing“Htfret, 

March 2 }, i77St 

remedy for intligestion dried orunge-fieel t'mely [jowdered, taken m 
a glass of iioi red port, M would not,* he m his,'have ytm otfer it 
U> the Dtrtor as my medic Ine. Physh iuns do not love ifUrudtrrs.* 
/Vfcr/ I.etterM, it. y?;. See /ei/, April iH, t7H|, 

* Tht* mispriitt of Ciutm e/tor tor itentiemen is found in both the 
second and tltird edltinns. U is ma in the lirst, 

® Extracted frtim the CottvtKution Register, Oxford, IhtswKta.. 

Diuloma. 
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Johnson^s Diplotna of LL^D. [a,d. 1775. 


Diploma. 

‘ CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos presentes Liierce pervenermt^ salutem m Donimo 
Sempiterfia^n. 

‘SciATis, virum illustrem^ Samuelem Johnson, in om?ii humanio- 
rim literarum genere omniumque scientiarum comprehensione 

feiicissmum^ scriptis suis^ ad popularium mores formaiidos summd 
verborum elegantid ac sententiarum gravitate compositis^ ita olm incla- 
ruisse, ut dignus videretur cut ah Academid sud eximia qucedam laudis 
prcemia defereniur \deferrentur\ quique [m] venerabilem Magistrorum 
Ordinem summd cum dignitate cooptaretur: 

• ‘ Ciim verb eimdem flarissimum virum tot posted tantique lahores^ m 
patrid prcBsertim lingud ornandd et stabiliendd feliciter inipensi^ ita in- 
signiverint^ ut in Literarum Republicd Princeps jam et Primarius 
jure habeatur; Nos Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares Univer¬ 
sitatis Oxoniensis^ qub talis viri merita pari Jionoids remuneratioiie 
excequentur, et perpetuum suce simul laudis^ nostrceque ergd literas 
propensissimce voluntatis extet monumentiim^ in solenni Convocatione 
Doctorum et Magistrorum Regentium^ et non Regentium^ prcedictum 
Samuelem Johnson Doctorem in Jure Civili renunciavimus et con- 
stituimus^ eumque virtutepreesentis Diplomatis singulis jtmbus^privi- 
legiis et honoribus, ad istum gradum qudqud pertinentibus^ frui et 
gaudere jussimus. In ciijus rei testimonium commune Universitatis 
Oxoniensis sigillumprceseniihus apponi fecwius. 

^ Datum in Domo nosirce Convocationis die tricesimo Mensis Martii^ 
Anno Domini Millesimo septingentesimOy septuagesimo quinto 

' The original is in my possession. He shewed me the Diploma, 
and allowed me to read it, but would not consent to my taking a copy 
of it, fearing perhaps that I should blaze it abroad in his life-time. 
His objection to this appears from his 99th letter to Mrs, Thrale, 
whom in that letter he thus scolds for the grossness of her flattery of 
him:—‘ The other Oxford news is, that they have sent me a degree 
of Doctor of Laws, with such praises in the Diploma as perhaps ought 
to make me ashamed: they are very like your praises. I wonder 
whether I shall ever shew it \them in the original] to you.’ 

It is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, assumed his title of 
Doctori but called himself Mr, Johnson, as appears from many of his 
cards or notes to myself; and I have seen many from him to other 
persons, in which he uniformly takes that designation. I once ob¬ 
served on his table a letter directed to him with the addition of Es¬ 
quire, and objected to it as being a designation inferiour to that of 

^ Viro 
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‘Keverende 'riinM.K lAirnKUCii.t., S,TJ\ Unk'crsiiixtis Oxo- 
nknsis J Itr- C\uhYi/ari{ k 

' .s; /* J\ 

‘ Sam. Joiinsont. 

^ Ml'I/J'IS non Yst ui kutimoiiium t/uo, Oxoiikiises 

noinen meum postcrh commetui^tnuit^ qUiili an'uno nctYperhn comperium 
faciam. Ncma sibi phuctis mm iaiafur^; nemo sihi mm p/tny/.qui 
7<oiaSi iikrantm arh'fns^ p/atvre poinit. Hoc tamcn hahei incomimuU 
tanium bcmficinm, qnod mUtl nnm/nam posf/nh' sine 7>es/ne fr/me debi- 
tnenio ve! hdi iiceat vei cessare; semperque sit timendum, ne quod inihi 
iam cximiiV faudi est^ robix adiquamio fiat op probrio, l\ile\' 

Id, Apr,, 1775; 

lie revistrd sonur sheets of I.<h‘cI naili*s‘s‘ Anuah of Scot¬ 
land, and wrote a few notes on tlu' n)ar|,»,in with red ink, 
whicli he hath* nu‘ U'll his Lordship ditl not sink into the 
paper, and niipJU ht* wiped tdT with a wet sjunip.i', .s<i that 
he did not spoil his manuscript* I ol)served to him that 
there were very few td his frietnls so actau’atc* as that 1 
could venture to put down in writintf what they told me 
as his sayings* JtiilxscjN. ‘Why shtmld you write (hiwn 
my sayings?’ IhisWKta.. * I write them when they are 
^ood/ JotlNSox. ‘ Nay, y<m may as well writt! down 
the .sayin|.tJ^ <d any oiu* ehu* that are ftotul’ lUit lolierc, 
I mij.j;ht with itreat propriety have* adthal,can I fiiul such? 

I visited him l>y appointment in tin* evenintt, and wt* 
drank tea with Mrs. Williajus. He itild nn* that In* had 
been in the company of a ijentleman* whose extraordinary 

Doctor; hut he c‘he('k(*cl itn*.and seemed pleased with it, hecsiuse,as I 
conjectured, he liked to tie sometimes taken oiit of the ehms of Hter« 
uiy men, and to he merely a* un y^entiihomme com me un autre, 

Hosvviaa,, See /e.r/, March 30, i7Hn where Johnson applies the title 
to himself in speaking, am! April 13. 17K4, where he does in writing, 
arul HosweH's /Mr/des, Aug. 1$, 1774. note. 

‘ ‘To make a man pleased with hitnself, let me tell you, is doing a 
very great tiling/ Set* post, April iH, r/yH, 

® ‘The original is in the hands of Ur. Fothergill, then Viee-('han<*eL 
lor, who nuuie this traniu ript/ T. WAwroN.- Ihiswraa.. 

* Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller,as b.shewn by Ptoti^i JHters, Izty 

iviivrh 
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Colman and Lloyd's Odes. 


[A.D, 1775. 


travels had been much the subject of conversation. But 
I found that he had riot listened to him with that full con¬ 
fidence, without which there is little satisfaction in the so¬ 
ciety of travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion so 
able a judge as Johnson had formed of his abilities, and I 
asked if he was not a man of sense. JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, 
he is not a distinct relater; and I should say, he is neither 
abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any 
superiority of understanding.’ BosWELL. ' But will you 
not allow him a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating into 
distant regions?’ JOHNSON. 'That, Sir, is not to the pres¬ 
ent purpose. We are talking of his sense. A fighting cock 
has a nobleness of resolution.’ 

Next day, Sunday, April 2, I dined with him at Mr. 
Hoole’s. We talked of Pope. JOHNSON. 'Pie wrote his 
Diinciad for fame. That was his primary motive. Had 
it not been for that, the dunces might have railed against 
him till they were weary, without his troubling himself 
about them. He delighted to vex them, no doubt; but he 
had more delight in seeing how well he could vex them\’ 

The Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion^ in ridicule of'cool 
Mason and warm Gray^,’ being mentioned, Johnson said, 


^ ‘ That the design [of the Dimciad'] was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not convinced. The first 
motive was the desire of revenging the contempt with which Theo¬ 
bald had treated his Shakespeare, and regaining the honour which he 
had lost, by crushing his opponent.' Johnson’s Works, viii. 338. 

® ‘Daughter of Chaos and old Night, 

Cimmerian Muse, all hail! 

That Avrapt in never-twinkling gloom canst write, 

And shadowest meaning with thy dusky veil! 

What Poet sings and strikes the strings? 

It was the mighty Theban spoke. 

He from the ever-living lyre 
With magic hand elicits fire. 

Heard ye the din of modern rhymers bray? 

It was cool M—n; or warm G— y, 

Involv’d in tenfold smoke.’ 

Colnian’s Prose on Several Occasions, ii. 273. 


' They 
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^Thoy arc C^)linaii’.s best thini^s.’ Upon its bciiijjf observed 
that it was bt'licved tlu'sc Odes were made by Cohnan and 
Lloycl jointly; JtUlNSox. ‘Nay, Sir, how can two peo¬ 
ple make an ()de? Perhaps one made one of them, and 
one the other k’ I observaal tliat twt) people had made a 
play, and ([noted the aneedott* (»f Heanmont and I'lctcher, 
who wert! bnui^ht under susi)icioi\ of treason, because while 
concertiiH*: the [)lan of a lrap,edy when sittiuj^’ toj^ether at a 
tavern, one td Iluan was overheard sayiiij^^ to tlu‘ other, * I’ll 
kill the Kin[.[\’ ‘'Fhe first of these Odi's is the 

best: l>ut they are btdh |.(o(uL ‘They eximsetl a very bad 
kind of writinip* Hoswkll. ‘Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s lit- 
frida is a fine Poem : at least you will allow tlua't' are some 
Ifood [sissapes in it.’ Johnson. *'rhere art! now and then 
some ^ood imitations of Milton’s bad mamu'r.’ 

I often wondered at his low e!Uimation of the writinp,s of 
dray and Mason. Of (Iray’s jjot'try I have in a former [sart 
of this work® cKprt'Ssed my hipji opinitm; and for that tjf 
Mr. Mason I have ever et\tertaini*d a warm adinirationk 
llis ti/frida is eN([uisile, latth in [metical descriiJtion and 
moral .seiUinuiit; and his (anrrftnifs is a noble dramak 

* ‘Tliese (h/twt writes (*<itinan, * were a piece td hoy.s' [iluy with iny 
sciioolfelltnv Llnyd.with whtun they wen* written in eoiurri.’ //•. i. 
xi. In tin* ( i. .pSy) thc-y had also written in (suu erl, 

* Their hnnttnu’atnl their taletus wese wc‘!l adaptfsl \u what tiuy had 
untlerUikcm ; and Ueaunitjiu and IdeU her present what is prnhalily 
the only [parallel instanee of literary c‘n-ni>er;Ui«in so < tunphsts iliat 
the [iortions written by iht* n^speelive parties are undi^itinnuishah!e,' 
Southey’s ( ise/cc, i. 47, '* Sec* t/z/Zc, i. 46^, 

® Boswell writin|4 to dVtn(ile two days later, recalled the litne' vvdten 
you and I sat u[i all night at (‘atuhridge and read tJrav with u nohlc! 
enthusiasm ; when we first used to read Mason’s A7/>7if/?/, and when 
we talked of that elegant knot «d worthies,(hay, Mason, Walpole, 
Lti/ers i\f Hoswii, p, 1H5. 

* * I have heard Mr. Johnson relate !m»w he used to sit in some cof¬ 
fee-house at Oxford, anci turn M ’s into riditnde for tiu* 

(liversimi of himself and of chance comera-in. “The FJf dad says 
he,“was ichj exc|uisitely pretty: I tcaild make no fun out uf that.”' 
l*ior/.i‘s Attet\ p. 47. I doubt whether Johnstat used the word/////, 
which he tleserlhes in his Ihifnautry as Hi low cant |slaitg| word/ 

N(jr 
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Taxa tion no Tyranny. 


[A.D. 1776. 


Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his 
smaller poems, which I have read with pleasure, and which 
no criticism shall persuade me not to like. If I wondered 
at Johnson’s not tasting the works of Mason and Gray, 
still more have I wondered at their not tasting his works; 
that they should be insensible to his energy of diction, to 
his splendour of images, and comprehension of thought. 
Tastes may differ as to the violin, the flute, the hautboy, 
in short all the lesser instruments: but who can be insensi¬ 
ble to the powerful impressions of the majestick organ? 

His Taxation no Tyranny being mentioned, he said, ‘ I 
think I have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is 
the re-action; I never think I have hit hard, unless it re¬ 
bounds'.’ Boswell. 'I don’t know, Sir, what you would 
be at. Five or six shots of small arms in eveiy news-paper, 
and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, might, I think, sat¬ 
isfy you But, Sir, you’ll never make out this match, of 
which we have talked, with a certain political lady, since 
you are so severe against her principles”.’ JOHNSON. 
^Nay, Sir, I have the better chance for that. She is like 
the Amazons of old; she must be courted by the sword. 
But I have not been severe upon her.’ BOSWELL. 'Yes, 
Sir, you have made her ridiculous.’ JOHNSON. 'That was 
already done, Sir. To endeavour to make her ridiculous, is 
like blacking the chimney.’ 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon'* in Scotland 

^ post, March 26,1779, and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. i, and under 
Nov. II, 1773. According to Dr. T. Campbell {Diary, p. 36), Johnson, 
on March 16, had said that Taxatio 7 t no Tyraiiny did not sell. 

® Six days later he wrote to Dr. Taylor:—‘ The patriots pelt me with 
answers. Four pamphlets, I think, already, besides newspapers and 
reviews, have been discharged against me. I have tried to read two 
of them, but did not go through them.' Notes and Queries, 6th S., 
V. 422. 

® ' Mrs. Macaulay,' says Mr. Croker, who quotes Johnson's Works, 
vi. 258, where she is described as ‘a female patriot bewailing the mis¬ 
eries of her friends and fellow-citizens.’ See ante, i. 518. 

* See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 24, 1773, and post, Sept. 24,1777, for 
another landlord’s account of Johnson. 


said, 
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said, that he heard he was the greatest man in England,— 
next to Lord MansfieUl, ‘ Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception 
defined the idea. A Scotehman could go no farther: 

‘^d'he force of Nature could no farther go ’ 

Lady Miller’s collectitm of verses by fashionable people, 
which were [)ut into lier Vase at Hatheaston viIla^ near 
Bath, iti competition fur honorary prizes, being mentioned, 
he held them very cheap: ^/huts Z 7 ///A, (said he,) is a mere 
conceit, and an conceit aotu; I wonder how people wore 
persuaded to write in that manner for this lady\* I named 
a gentleman of his actpiaintance who wrote for the Vase, 
JoiINSCJN. ‘ He was a blocklusul for his pains/ Boswkll. 
^Thc Duchess of Nortluunbedaml wrote^* Johnson. LSir, 


' From Dryder/s Ilnc'S on Milton. 

^ Iloraiv Walpole wrote, oii jan. 1^. 177*; (/aVAv’.r. vi. 171): ‘They 
[the Millersl lu»ld a I*arnussitH-fair evc*ry 'Hntrsday. nive out rhymes 
and thetnes, and all the tlux of (piality at Hath (‘nnlend for iIk* prizes, 
A Roman Vusf*. dressetl with fuitk ritnunls and myrtles. rereivt*s the 
poetry, which is drawn out. every festival: six judgt*H c»f these Olym¬ 
pic. games retire and select the hrigluest cnmposliitms, which the 
respetaive snccessftil acktttivvledge, kneel m Mrs. ('allunu* Miller, kiss 
her fair hand.mul are crowned by it with myrtle, with I don't know 
what.' 

® Mi.ss Htjrney wrote, in t7Hu: *I)o ytm know now tliat, m»twiih- 
suinding Hath-Kasitm is so mm*h laughetl at in Lomlon, nothing hen* 
is more tonish than to visit fattly Miller, She is a nmnd, plum[>, 
CDurse-looking thum* of abotn forty, and while all h(*r aim Is tt) appear 
an ek'gant vvomutt of fashiianall her suct ess is to seem an ordinary 
woman in very common life, with fine t lothes tm.* Mine, D'Affilay's 
J)Hiry, i. 364. 

* ' Ves, cat my faith, there an* on a buttered mutlin, 

made by her (irace the* Dm hess of Krntlmmberhind.' Waljadt/s /W« 
Ar.y, vi. lyt. ‘She was/ Walpole writes,'a jovial heap of coninuHc- 
tions. She w^as familiar wltlt the rnoh, while stilled with diamonrlH; 
and yet was attentive to the nuwt ittinute privileges of her rank, while 
almost shaking hands with u c obbler/ dA///e/>vr e/V/zc AV/j/// c/*6Ve/;vr* 
///, i.410. Ur. Percy showed her (bildsrnith's ballad <d AiAe/// ttfh/ 
in MS., anti sbe had a few copies f^rivately pritUed. lojfster’H 
Go/(fsmM, i. 377. 

n..25 
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Retiring from business. 


[A.D. 1775. 


the Duchess of Northumberland may do what she pleases: 
nobody will say any thing to a lady of her high rank. But 
I should be apt to throw verses in his face.’ 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the 
constant quick succession of people which we perceive pass¬ 
ing through it. JOHNSON. ^ Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very 
animated appearance; but I think the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing-cross^’ 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which 
men who have led a busy life experience, when they retire 
in expectation of enjoying themselves at ease, and that they 
generally languish for want of their habitual occupation, and 
wish to return to it. He mentioned as strong an instance 
of this as can well be imagined. * ^ An eminent tallow-chand¬ 
ler in London, who had acquired a considerable fortune, gave 
up the trade in favour of his foreman, and went to live at a 
country-house near town. He soon grew weary, and paid 
frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might 
let him know their melting-days^ and he would come and as¬ 
sist them ; which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, 
to whom the most disgusting circumstance in the business 
to which he had been used was a relief from idleness 

^ Perhaps Mr. Seward, who was something of a literary man, and 
who visited Bath {^post^ under March 30, 1783). 

^ *—rerum 

Fluctibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis.’ 

Horace, Epistles, ii. 2.84. See ante, i, 533. 

“ 'Qui semel adspexit quantum dimissa petitis 

Prsestent, mature redeat repetatque relicta.' 

Horace, Epistles, i. 7.96. 

*To his first state let him return with speed, 

Who sees how far the joys he left exceed 
His present choice.’ Francis, 

Malone says that" Walpole, after he ceased to be minister, endeav¬ 
oured to amuse his mind with reading. But one day when Mr. Wel- 
bore Ellis was in his library, he heard him say, with tears in his eyes, 
after having taken up several books and at last thrown away a folio 
just taken down from a shelf, “Alas! it is all in vain ; I cannot readl'* 
Prior's Malone, p. 379. Lord Eldon, after his retirement, said to an 
inn-keeper who was thinking of giving up business:—' Believe me, 

On 
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On Wednesday, April 5, I dined with him at Messieurs 
Dillys’, with Mr. John Scott of Amweir, the Quaker, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas 
Campbeir, an Irish Clergyman, whom I took the liberty of 


for I speak from experience, when a man who has been much occu¬ 
pied through life arrives at having nothing to do, he is very apt not 
to know what to do with himself! Later on, he said:—‘ It was advice 
given by me in the spirit of that Principal of Brasenose, who, when 
he took leave of young men quitting college, used to say to them, 

“ Let me give you one piece of advice, Cave de resig^iaiionibusl And 
very good advice too.* Twiss’s Eldon, iii. 246. 

^ post, April 10,1775. He had but lately begun to visit London. 

‘ Such was his constant apprehension of the small-pox, that he lived 
for twenty years within twenty miles of London, without visiting it 
more than once.’ At the age of thirty-five he was inoculated, and 
henceforth was oftener in town. Campbell’s British Poets, p. 569. 

^ Mr. S. Raymond, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales, published in Sydney in 1854 the Diary of a Visit to 
E 7 igla 7 id m ip/S, by a 7 i Irish 7 ;za 7 t, (The Rev. Dr. Tho 77 ias Campbell!) 
with Notes. The MS., the editor says, was discovered behind an old 
press in one of the offices of his Court. The name of the writer no¬ 
where appears in the MS. It is clear, however, that if it is not a forg¬ 
ery, the author was Campbell. In the Edmbnrgh Review for Oct. 
1859, its authenticity is examined, and is declared to be beyond a 
doubt. Lord Macaqlay aided the Reviewer in his investigation. Ib. 
p. 323. He could scarcely, however, have come to his task with a 
mind altogether free from bias, for the editor ‘ has contrived,* we are 
told, 'to expose another of Mr. Croker’s blunders.’ Faith in him can¬ 
not be wrong who proves that Croker is not in the right. The value 
of this Diary is rated too highly by the Reviewer. The Master of 
Balliol College has pointed out to me that it adds but very little to 
Johnson’s sayings. So far as he is concerned, we are told scarcely 
any thing of mark that we did not know already. This makes the 
Master doubt its genuineness. I have noticed one suspicious passage. 
An account is given of a dinner at Mr. Thrale’s on April i, at which 
Campbell met Murphy, Boswell, and Baretti. 'Johnson’s bons mots 
were retailed in such plenty that they, like a surfeit, could not lie upon 
my memory.* In one of the stories told by Murphy, Johnson is made 
to say, ‘ Damn the rascal.’ Murphy would as soon have made the 
Archbishop of Canterbury swear as Johnson; much sooner the Arch¬ 
bishop of York. It was Murphy ‘ who paid him the highest compli¬ 
ment that ever was paid to a layman, by asking his pardon for repeat- 

inviting 
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Publick speaking. 


[A.D. 1775, 


inviting to Mr. Dilly’s table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale’s, 
and been told that he had come to England chiefly with 
a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the 
highest veneration. He has since published A Philosophical 
Stirvey of the South of Irela 7 icl^ a very entertaining book, 
which has, however, one fault; — that it assumes the ficti¬ 
tious character of an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking.— JOHNSON. ‘We must not 
estimate a man’s powers by his being able or not able to de¬ 
liver his sentiments in publick, Isaac Hawkins Browne\ 
one of the first wits of this country, got into Parliament, and 
never opened his mouth. For my own part, I think it is 
more disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try it and 
fail; as it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to fight and 
be beaten.’ This argument appeared to me fallacious; for 
if a man has not spoken, it may be said that he would have 
done very well if he had tried; whereas, if he has tried and 
failed, there is nothing to be said for him. ‘ Why then, (I 
asked,) is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and 
not disgraceful not to speak in publick?’ Joi-INSON. ‘Be¬ 
cause there may be other reasons for a man’s not speaking 
in publick than want of resolution: he may have nothing to 
say, (laughing.) Whereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned 


ing some oaths in the course of telling a story' {posi^ April 12,1776). 
Even supposing that at this time he was ignorant of his character, 
though the supposition is a wild one, he would at once have been set 
right by Boswell and the Thrales {post, under March 15, 1776). It 
is curious, that this anecdote imputing profanity to Johnson is not 
quoted by the Edinburgh reviewer. On the whole I think that the 
Diary is genuine, and accordingly I have quoted it more than once, 

^ Mrs. Piozzi {Anec, p, 173) says that Johnson spoke of Browne as 
‘ of all conversers the most delightful with whom he ever was in com¬ 
pany.' Pope’s bathos, in his lines to Murray:— 

‘Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 

So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords,’ 
was happily parodied by Browne:— 

'Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks. 

And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks.’ 
Pattison’s Satires of Pope, pp. 57,134. See Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 5. 

the 
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the <.;iX‘:Ltcst of all virtues; I)ccausc, unless a man has that 
virtue, he has no seeurity for i)rescrvin|^ any other.’ 

He observinl, that ‘the statutes ajj^ainst bribery were in- 
tcntlecl to prevent upstarts with moiuy from ^ettin^*’ into 
rarliainent atltlinj.;', that ‘if lit* were a i^amtleman of huulctl 
pn^perly, he wouhl turn out all his tmiants who did not vote 
for the caiuli<late whom he supinultar,’ LANtrroN. ‘Would 
not that, Sir, l)i^ cheeking the freetlom of electitju?’ JOHN¬ 
SON'. ‘Sir, the law (hu‘s not mean that the t)rivilej^^e of vot- 
inti shouUl be imlependent of ohl family interest; of the 
permanent i)ropt‘rly td the coin\try.’ 

On Thursday, April d. I dined with him at Mr. d'luimas 
Davies's, with Mr. I[icky^lhe painter, and my old aec[uaint- 
ance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johmam, as usual, spoke eontemptuously of C'eUt'}** 
Cibber, ' It is wonderful that a man, who for forty jasirs 
luul lived with the pp'eat and the witty, should have ae- 
tjuired so ill the taleiUs of e<inversation: aiul he had but 
half to furnish ; for one half of what he said was oatlisT 
lie, Innvever, allowed eonsiderable merit to sonu' td his 
cometlies, ami said there' was no reason to believe that the 

^ Horat'c Walptile says of Itt'rkfnrd's bribery Hill of : ’(hasw 
ville, to (lattes’ ilu* eamnity re’nllemen, who can ill allore! to coin- 
bat with fu'^sit lf»nls. nahohs, etaiuuissaries, and West Indiatis, do- 
rlaiuusl in favour td the hill.' .l/r-weA e* AVv}.o/e/oVr»;x^'//A 
iii. 15U. 

® See IL where he saiti tntteh the Atioiher day. lunv- 

ever, he ai^triH’d that a laudltud o»ight to juvo hsises to his ttsmins, 
and not' wish to keep iheiti in a wretehed deprrulanee on Iuh will, 
“ It is a utan's duty," he sat{l.*'to c\xtettd etanfort uml .seeurity utiu»n^4: 
as luuny peojde as he t an. He shmdtl neU wish tcj have his tenants 
mere rtu’ie heiuj^s of an hour."* HoswelTs Ota. 

u>,iyy,\. 

® 'Thtuuas Hit'key is now liest nuneinheretl hy a rharneterislie ptir- 
trail t»f his frientl Ttun Davies, engravet! with Hlekey's name to il.‘ 
P. CltXXlNtntAM. 

^ Sts* ii, ftj^s In the /,//> e/ ( HW’Ar, vili, 302J, Johnson 
Hays that 'the .shafts td satire wert* {lireeted in vain against ClhhcT. 
beiitg repelletl hy his impetieiralde impudenee.' Ptip^* speaks td C*ih~ 
bers' intpenetrahilily,' Klwitt's ix, 231. 


()rrc/('ss 
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Charles the Second. 
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Careless Husband was not written by himself ^ Davies said, 
he was the first dramatick writer who introduced genteel 
ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted this observation 
by instancing several such characters in comedies before his 
time. Davies, (trying to defend himself from a charge of 
ignorance.) 'I mean genteel moral characters.' 'I think, 
(said Hicky,) gentility and morality are inseparable.' BOS¬ 
WELL. ^By no means, Sir.- The genteelest characters are 
often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield give 
precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces? A man, 
indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices 
may be committed very genteelly: a man may debauch his 
friend’s wife genteely; he may cheat at cards genteely.' 
Hicky. ^ I do not think that is genteel.’ BosWELL. ‘ Sir, 
it may not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel.’ 
Johnson, 'You are meaning two different things. One 
means exteriour grace; the other honour. It is certain that 
a man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. Love¬ 
lace, in Clarissa, is a very genteel and a very wicked char¬ 
acter. Tom Hervey^ who died t’other day, though a vi¬ 
cious man, was one of the genteelest men that ever lived.’ 
Tom Davies instanced Charles the Second. JOHNSON, (tak¬ 
ing fire at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an 
extraordinary partiality^) 'Charles the Second was licen¬ 
tious in his practice; but he always had a reverence for 
what was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and 
rewarded merit\ The Church was at no time better filled 

^ He alludes perhaps to a note on the Dtmczad, h. 140, in which it is 
stated that ‘ the author has celebrated even Cibber himself (presuming 
him to be the author of the Careless Husband),' SeeMay 15, 
1776, note. 

® See azite, ii. 36. 

® Burke told Malone that ‘ Hume, in compiling his History, did not 
give himself a great deal of trouble in examining records, &c.; and 
that the part he most laboured at was the reign of King Charles II, 
for whom he had an unaccountable partiality.’ Prior’s Malone, p. 368. 

^ Yet Johnson ( Works, vii. 177) wrote of Otway, who was nine years 
old when Charles II came to the throne, and who outlived him by 
only a few weeks :—' He had what was in those times the common 

than 
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than in his rcij^nt. Ho was the best Kinj^ we have had 
{rom his time till the rei|^m of his present Majesty, ex¬ 
cept James thiJ Second, who was a very ^^ood Kinj^*, but 
unhapi)ily bidieved that it was necessary for the salvation 
of his subjects that they should he Roman Catholicks. IF 
had the merit of entleavourin^' to do what he thou|^dit was 
for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a 
great Kinpire. lie, who thought that we should not be 
saved if we were Roman Catholicks, had the merit of main¬ 
taining our religion, at tlie cxpence of submitting ourselves 
to the government of King William', (fur it emdd not be 
done otherwise,) - to the government of one u! the most 
W()rthless scomulrels that ever existed. No; (diaries the 
Second was lUJt such a man as *, (naming; anotluT King)* 
Ho ditl not destroy his fathers wiil\ He took money, 

reward of loyally; lu* lived and died uegieeled/ Hawkins p. 51) 

says that he lusinl jtdnisnn 'speak of Dr.! bulges who, in the ludgln of 
the (in*at league (d lOOs;, eontinued in luaidon, and was ahntjsi the 
only one td his profe^ssion that had the (*ouruge to oppose* Ins art U) ilu* 
Hjireading (d the cuuUagion. Il was his hard fait*, a shtiri lime after, tt) 
die in prison (or debt in Ludgat<*. john.stin relateti this to us with the. 
tears ready to start from his tyves ; anti, with gr<*al energy, .saitl, “ Such 
a man wotdd not liavt* been stiMts'ed to pt*rtsh in these limt‘H,“* 

‘ Johnson in 1744 said that William III 'was arbitrary, instdent, 
gloomy, rapatdtms, and brutal; that he was at all litmus tlisptised to 
play the tynini; that he luul, mother in great things nor in .small, the 
manners of a gentleman; that he was t‘ap;d>h' td g;iitting moijry by 
mean artilires, attd that he tmly rc-ganh’d liis promist* when it was hi.s 
intereHt to keep it,‘ //vi. n. Nearly forty yesuM later, in his /,//e 
t)/ AVm* i/k vii. 4oHn he aimetl a line stroke at that King. * Tlu* fashion 
of the time*/ he wrote,'was to armitnulate u|H>n Lewis all that ran 
raise horrour and delestatitm ; and whater^er good was withhehl from 
him, that it might not he throwtt away, was hestow'ed tipon King 
William/ Vet irt the /J/? e/ /V/er (/A. viii.4l he tdltwed him great 
merit. Hlis whole life liad hetm artitm. and none ever denied him 
tlie reH[dendent qitahties id .steady residution and personal rourugc/ 
See Hosweli's //e^vr/ev, Sept. 44, 1774, 

^ 'The faet of suppressmg the will is imluhilahly true,'WTtae Hc»r- 
art* Walpole c/.e/Av.r, vii. 1441. ' Wlien the news arrived td the death 

of (ireorge L my father earried the uertmnt fn»m Ltmtl Townshend Uj 
the then Prime td Wales. The C’tamril met as soon us possible. 

iiukxHl, 
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Dr. Campbell comes to see Johnson, [a.d. 1775. 


indeed, from France: but he did not betray those- over whom 
he ruled': He did not let the French fleet pass ours. 
George the First knew nothing, and desired to know noth¬ 
ing; did nothing, and desired to do nothing: and the only 
good thing that is told of him is, that he wished to restore 
the crown to its hereditary successor^’ He roared with 
prodigious violence against George the Second. When he 
ceased, Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a com- 
ick look, ‘ Ah ! poor George the Second.’ 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from 
Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He 
seemed angry at this observation. DAVIES. ^ Why, you 
know, Sir, there came a man from Spain to see Livy^; and 
Corelli came to England to see PurcelF, and when he heard 
he was dead, went directly back again to Italy.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ I should not have wished to be dead to disappoint 
Campbell, had he been so foolish as you represent him; but 
I should have wished to have been a hundred miles off.’ 
This was apparently perverse; and I do believe it was not 
his real way of thinking: he could not but like a man who 
came so far to see him. He laughed with some compla¬ 
cency, when I told him Campbell’s odd expression to me 


There Archbishop Wake, with whom one copy of the will had been 
deposited, advanced, and delivered the will to the King, who put it 
into his pocket, and went out of Council without opening it, the Arch¬ 
bishop not having courage or presence of mind to desire it to be read, 
as he ought to have done. I was once talking to the late Lady Suf¬ 
folk, the former mistress, on that extraordinary event. She said, 1 
cannot justify the deed to the legatees; but towards his father, the 
late King was justifiable, for George I had burnt two wills made in 
favour of George II/* ’ 

^ ' Charles II by his affability and politeness made himself the idol 
of the nation, which he betrayed and sold.’ Johnson's Works, vi. 7. 

® ' It was maliciously circulated that George was indifferent to his 
own succession, and scarcely willing to stretch out a hand to grasp 
the crown within his reach.’ Coxe s Memoirs of Walpole, i. 57. 

® Plin. Epist, lib. ii. ep. 3. BOSWELL. 

* Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never was in England. 
Burney. 

concerning 
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concerninjjf him : ‘That havinj:^ .seen such a man, was a tiling 
to talk of a century hence,’ —as if he could liv^e so 

We j^ot into an argument whether the Jud|jfes who went 
to India mi|.][ht with propriety engajj^c in trade. Johnson 
warmly maintained that they might, ‘For why, (he urged,) 
should not Judges get riches, as well as those who deserve 
them le.ss?' I said, they should have suOkient salaries^ and 
have nothing to take off their attentum from the affairs of 
the publiek. Johnson. * No Judge, Sir, can give his whole 
attention to his tjfhce; and it is very Jiroper that he should 
employ what time he has to himself, to lus ow-n advantage, 
in the most profitable manner.’ ‘"rhen, Sir, (said Davies, 
who enlivened the dispute by making it somewhat dramat- 
ick,) he may become an insurer; and when he is p,’oing to 
the bench, he may he stopped, - “ Your Lfirdship cannot go 
yet: here is a bunch invoices: several ships arc? about to 
sail/* ’ Johnson. ‘ Sir, you may as well say a Judge .should 
not have a house; for tlu‘y may come and Udl him, “ Your 
Lordship’s house is im fire;” and so, instead of minding the 
businc.ss of lus Camrt, he is to be occupied in getting the 
engine with tlu' fpvatest speed. Tlunv is no end of this. 
Every Judge wlio has land, trade's to a certain extent in corn 
or in cattle; and in the land itself, undoubtedly. Ilis stew« 
ard acts for him, and so do clerks for a grcsit merchant. A 
Judge may be a farmer; but lie is not to geld lus own pigs^. 
A Judge may play a little at cards bu* his amusement; but 

‘ Mr. (*rokt'r is wrtiug in saying that the* Irislunan in Mr.s. Thnile’s 
letter of May 1776 i. is Dr. (‘ainphell. Tint 

man inrntioned there had never met Johnstm, though she wrote more 
than a year after tins dinner at Davies’s, She certainly t|uoteH one td 
' Dr. C- Th pliruses/ hut she might also have cpioted Shukspeare. I 
have no doubt that ^^rs.Thrule‘s Irishman was a Mr. Mungrave 
under June th, 17H4, m^iei, whc» is luimoroUHly descrilKnl in Mine. 
D'Arhluy’.H ii. Hp Sima^ writing this note I have seen tlmt 

tile Kdinlmrgh reviewer (Oct. 1^50,11.3.16) had c:ume to the name 
conclusion. 

® See Htmweir.s //e/vvVer, Aug, 1773. wherct Johnson said that * he 
did nert a[)prove cd a judge’s c alling himself Farmer Hurnett, and 
going about with a little nmnd hut.’ 


he 
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he is not to play at marbles, or at chuck-farthing in the ' 
azza. No, Sir; there is no profession to which a man gh 
a very great proportion of his time. It is wonderful, wh 
a calculation is made, how little the mind is actually e 
ployed in the discharge of any profession. No man woi 
be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally a Judge. T 
best employed lawyer has his mind at work but for a sm 
proportion of his time: a great deal of his occupation 
merely mechanical. I once wrote for a magazine: I mad^ 
calculation, that if I should write but a page a day, at t 
same rate, I should, in ten years, write nine volumes in fol 
of an ordinary size and print.’ BOSWELL. ' Such as Cart 
History f JOHNSON. ^ Yes, Sir. When a man writes frc 
his own mind, he writes very rapidly^ The greatest pj 
of a writer's time is spent in reading, in order to write; 
man will turn over half a library to make one book.’ 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and me 
tioned Hale as an instance of a perfect Judge, who c 
voted himself entirely to his office. JOHNSON. ^ Hale, S 
attended to other things besides law: he left a great estat 
Boswell. ‘That was, because what he got, accumulat 
without any exertion and anxiety on his part.’ 

While the dispute went on. Moody once tried to sj 
something upon our side. Tom Davies clapped him \ 
the back, to encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I me 
tioned this circumstance, said, ‘ that he could not concei 
a more humiliating situation than to be clapped on t 
back by Tom Davies.’ 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce I 
Johnson wrote the Preface'. JOHNSON. ‘Old Gardner tl 

' ‘ If all the employments of life were crowded into the time whi 
it [sic] really occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours would 
sufficient for its accomplishment, so far as the mind was engaged 
the performance.’ The Rambler, No. 8. 

^ Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with knowled^ 
and teeming with imagery: but the observation is not applicable 
writers in general. BoswELL. See post, April 20,1783. 
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bookseller employetl Rolt uikI Smart to write a monthly mis¬ 
cellany, callc‘cl The Universal Visitor\ There was a formal 
written contract, which Allen the printer saw. (hartlncr 
thought as you tlo of the Jiulge. They were bound to write 
nothing else; they were to have, 1 think, a third of the 
profits of this sixpenny pamphlet; and tlic contract was 
for ninety-nine years, I wish I had thought of giving this 
to Thurlow, in the cause about Literary Property. What 
an excellent instance wtnild it have been of the oppression 
of booksellers towards i^oor authoursM’ (smiling.) l)avic*s, 
zealous for the honour of the Trade'^, saitl, Chirdner was not 
properly a bookseller, JoUNSOX. ‘Nay, Sir; he certainly 
was a bookseller. He had servctl his linu? regularly, was 
a member of the Stationers* cannpany, kept a shop in the 
face of mankind, purchascal copyri|tht, and was a Idldiofude^, 
Sir, in every sense. I wrote for stune months in 77 /c Ihii’^ 
twrsal llsitor, hir laior Smart, while he was mad, not then 
knowing the terms on which lu! was eng^acu’d to write*, and 
tliinking I was dtiing him good. I hopi-tl his wits woultl 
soon return to him, Mine returned to me, ami I wrote in 
'The Universal \*isiter lU) longer.* 

I'rlday, Aiiril 7, I dim*tl with him at a Tavern, with a 
numerous c(Jmpany^ JiUixsox. ‘I have birt'n reatling 


‘ Bee ant(\ i. 354, 

® There luis [>rohal>!y I}er*n Sfune jnisiake as tt> the ttssus i»f tltis 
supprnsed exiratjrdinary (*i>ntrari, tin* ns iial nf whit ii frnin hfsnsay 
alTonled JohtiHon sti inueh play f«>r his s|Hirtive acanetu^ss, Or if it 
wuH worcU*tl as he snjiposed, it is so strange that I sin mid conclude it 
wuH a joke, I'kfr, Cfurdner, I am assured, was a vvt)rthy and u liberal 
man. Tiuirhiw, wlien Attor«ey«Oenerak had beeu roiin- 

sel for the* Donaldsons, in the appeal before the Ihnme tif lamis on 
the Right td Literary Pn^perrv (ante, i. and ii, 31 In hm afgu« 
merit ' h<t observed (exemplifying his olmervatiuns by tieverul cuHes) 
that the btH)kselh*rs biui not till lately ever concerned themselveH 
about autlmrs.’ r/e/iA J/m/. for 1774, p. ^t, 

^ ‘The booksellers td lanuUm arc clenomirmted Me (nttie* {past, 
April ts, i77h\note). 

* EiN/(}p(t/e is nt»i in )f»hnson*s /hetArntry, 

^ The Literary Chib. See ii. 377, note 3. Mr, Choker savs that 

Ihvissh; 
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Addison's Italian learning. 


[A.D. 1775. 


Twiss’s Travels in Spain, which are just come out. They 
are as good as the first book of travels that you will take 
up. They are as good as those of Keysler' or Blainville%* 
nay, as Addison’s, if you except the learning. They are 
not so good as Brydone’s^ but they are better than Po- 
cocke’s ^ I have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet; but I 
have read in them where the pages are open, and I do not 
suppose that what is in the pages which are closed is worse 
than what is in the open pages. It would seem, (he added,) 
that Addison had not acquired much Italian learning, for 
we do not find it introduced into his writings®. The only 
instance that I recollect, is his quoting Stavo bene; per star 
meglio, sto quTT ’ 

I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his 

the records of the Club show that, after the first few years, Johnson 
very rarely attended, and that he and Boswell never met there above 
seven or eight times. It may be observed, he adds, how very rarely 
Boswell records the conversation at the club. Except in one instance 
{post, April 3, 1778), he says, Boswell confines his report to what John¬ 
son or himself may have said. That this* is not strictly true is shewn 
by his report of the dinner recorded above, where we find reported 
remarks of Beauclerk and Gibbon. Seven meetings besides this are 
mentioned by Boswell. See ante, ii. 275, 293, 363, 377 ; and post, April 
3,1778, April 16,1779, and June 22,1784. Of all but the last there is 
some report, however brief, of something said. When Johnson was 
not present, Boswell would have nothing to record in this book. 

^ Travels through Germa 7 iy, S^c., 

® Travels through Hollandy Tra^islatedfrom the French, 1743. 

^ St^posty March 24,1776, and May 17,1778. 

* Description of the East, 1743-5. 

* Johnson had made the same remark, and Boswell had mentioned 
Leandro Alberti, when they were talking in an inn in the Island of 
Mull. Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773. 

“ Addison does not mention where this epitaph, which has eluded 
a very diligent inquiry, is found. Malone. I have found it quoted 
in old Howell. ‘ The Italian saying may be well applied to poor Eng¬ 
land :—“ I was well—^would be better—took physic—and died.” ’ Lett, 
Jan. 20, 1647. Croker. It is quoted by Addison in The Spectator, 
No. 25 :—‘ This letter puts rhe in mind of an Italian epitaph written 
on the monument of a Valetudinarian: Stavo ben, ma per star megUo 
sto qui, which it is impossible to translate.’ 


classical 
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classical remarks from Leandro Alberti*. Mr. Heauclerk 
said, * It was alleili^vd that he had borrowed also from an¬ 
other Italian authour.’ Johnson, ‘Why, Sir, all who ^o 
to look for what the t'lassicks have said of Italy, must find 
the same i^assa^^es; and 1 should think it would be one 
of the first thii4;'s the Italians would do on the revival of 
lcarnin^^ to collect all that the Roman authours have said 
of their country.’ 

Ossian l)ein*t luentionccl; — Johnson. ‘ Sui)[)nsin|.^ the 
Irish and ICrse lan|.^iu4^cs to I)c the same, which I do not 
believc^ yet as there is no reason to suppose that the in¬ 
habitants of the Ili^jhlands and Hebrides ever wrote their 
native lan|,;ua|.‘e, it is not to be credited that a h)n|^ 
was pre.servetl amonii; them. If we had no evidence of the 
art o{ wriliiHt in'inij- practised in o!ie of the counties of 
En^dancl, we should not believe that a lon^ ptjcm was pre¬ 
served ihouij’h in the nei^^hhourlnif counlic’s, whc*re 

the same lanp;ttaHc* was spoken, the inhabitants could write.’ 
BkaHc'I.KKK. ’'The ballad of tjiliburicro was once in the 
mouths of all the people of this c<nmiry, and is said to have 
had a i^reat tdfeet in IniuHini^ about the Revolution\ Yet 
I question whether any Inuly can repeat it now; which 


* Lord C1u‘ster(leld, us Mr. C'rokrr points out. inukos tin* s.uine oh- 
servNHtion in tmv his ArV/m' /a //A Sm (ii. Hi»svvtdl, howeviu’, 

does ntU got it from hitn, fi»r hr^ had said tlu' huiiu* in tlir Nthritirs, six 
montlis before the pnhlieati«jn t»f C’lu’stt'rlhdds lyfit'rs, Achlistui, in 
the [)refaee tt) his AVwt//Av, says: ' Hefore I entered on my vt»yane I 

took care to refresh my memory amon^^ the ehissie authors, atid Ui 
make svadi eoneeiions out t»f them uh I might afterwards huvt? 
aion for.* 

® See ii. I Ho, 

’ ‘ It nuule an impression on tlie army that (sinrujt he well imagined 
by those who .‘aiw it not. The whole army, and at last all people lanh 
in city and eountry were sitiging it jK^rpetually, and perhaps never hurl 
so slight a thing .s<i great an elhst.* Hnrnets (hm 7 Vm^, edit. iHiH. 
ii, 430, In Tr/sOitm .S7/#;Wr, Vftl. t. tduip. xxi, when Mr. Shandy arl- 
vanned one of his hy|Hitheses; * Myunrle 'rohy.'we read, 'would nevt*r 
oiler to answer this hy any other kind of argument than that of whist¬ 
ling hulf-a-d(r/en bars of JJHiburitnh* 


shtnvs 
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shews how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition/ 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to 
the antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we do 
not find the wolf in it, w^hich must have been the case had 
it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of 
other wild beasts; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
Langton were carrying on a dialogue about something which 
engaged them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out, 
‘ Pennant tells of Bears—’ [what he added, I have forgot¬ 
ten.] They went on, which he being dull of hearing, did 
not perceive, or, if he did, was not willing to break off his 
talk; so he continued to vociferate his remarks, and Bear^ 

like a word in a catch ’ as Beauclerk said,) was repeatedly 
heard at intervals, which coming from him who, by those 
who did not know him, had been so often assimilated to 
that ferocious animaP, while we who were sitting around 
could hardly stifle laughter, produced a very ludicrous 
effect. Silence having ensued, he proceeded: ‘We are 
told, that the black bear is innocent; but I should not 
like to trust myself with him.’ Mr. Gibbon muttered, 
in a low tone of voice, ‘ I should not like to trust my¬ 
self with youi This piece of sarcastick pleasantry was 
a prudent resolution, if applied to a competition of abil- 
ities®. 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, Johnson 
suddenly uttered, in a’strong determined tone, an apoph¬ 
thegm, at which many will start: ‘ Patriotism is the last 

* See a 7 iie, ii. 76. 

^ ‘ Of Gibbon, Mackintosh neatly remarked that he might have been 
cut out of a corner of Burke’s mind, without his missing it.’ Life of 
Mackmiosh, i. 92. It is worthy of notice that Gibbon scarcely men¬ 
tions Johnson in his writings. Moreover, in the names that he gives 
of the members of the Literary Club, * who form a large and luminous 
constellation of British stars,’ though he mentions eighteen of them, 
he passes over Boswell. Gihhori s Mzsc, Worksy i. 219. See dl^opost, 
April 18,1775. 
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refu{?c of a scounthvl But let it be considered, that ho 
did not mean a rc‘al and |.>;onerous love of our country, but 
that pretended patriotism which so many, in all Uj^^cs and 
countries, hava^ made a cloak for self-interest. I maintain, 
that certainly all patriots were not scoundrels. Bein^ ur^^ed, 
(not hy Johnson,) to name one exception, I mentioned an 
eminent person\ whom we all ^p'eatly admired. JOHNSON. 
‘Sir, I do not say that he is /iot honest; but we have no 
reason to coneluth? from his political conduct that he is 
honest. Were he ttj accei^t of a place from this ministry, 
he would losc‘ that charaett^r of firmness which he has, and 
mi^jfht be turned out of his place in a year. This ministry 
is neither stable®, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert 
Wali)i)Ie was, so that he nuiy think it more for his interc.st 
to take his chance* of his party coming in.’ 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentiimed, he said, * Her playing was 
quite mechanical, It is wonderful how littk^ mind slu* had. 
Sir, she had nevm* reatl the tragedy of all through. 

She no more tliought tif the play out of which her part 
was taken, than a shtunnaktu’ thinks of the ,skin, out of which 
the piece td leather, of which he Is making a pair of shoes, 
is cut'.' 


* We may t'omnan* with tliis I>rythMrs line: • 

*th.ur|»*tl u patritas albainning name/ 
jl/m/twt anti 1 . i*/o. Hawkins p. 500) says that *t(> 

party nppiisiiion [nhnstui ever rxpressed great aversinn, and nf the 
pretences t»f |iatriots always spoke with indlgnatiiMi aiul contempt.' 
He had, Hawkins adds, ’ f*artaken of the short-lived joy that infatu¬ 
ated the puhllc’when \Val[iolt’ fell: hut a few days (smvinced him 
that the palritaism of the opposition had hc*en either hatred or aml)i- 
tion, For see i. 3,p, note, and April h, i^Hi. 

^ Mr, Burke, See ii. *'**^*^‘ 4* 

^ Lord Korih’s ministry lasted from ly'/tUo tyHs. 

* IVrliaps [iilm ion had this from fJavies, who nays {Up of {Uir- 

i, U4I; 'Mrs. Pritchard read no more of the play of Muthofh 
than her own fKirt,as written out ami delivererl Ui her hy tint prompt¬ 
er,' She played the hc*r(»ine in Ufn/f\ i. Hee ps/ inuler Sept. 
30, 1783. where jolmson says that * in conunort life she was a vulgar 
idiot,'and Hoswell's Aug, iH, I 77 J* 


On 
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Mrs. Thralis coarse flattery. [a.d. 1775. 


On Saturday, May S\ I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s, 
where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell^. Johnson had 
supped the night before at Mrs. Abington's, with some 
fashionable people whom he named; and he seemed 
much pleased with having made one in so elegant a 
circle. Nor did he omit to pique his mistress^ a little 
with jealousy of her housewifery; for he said, (with a 
smile,) ‘Mrs. Abington’s jelly, my dear Lady, was better 
than yours.’ 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of 
flattery, by repeating his bofi-mots in his hearing^ told us 
that he had said, a certain celebrated actor was just fit to 
stand at the door of an auction-room with a long pole, and 
cry ‘ Pray gentlemen, walk inand that a certain authour, 
upon hearing this, had said, that another still more cele¬ 
brated actor was fit for nothing better than that, and would 
pick your pocket after you came out^ JOPINSON. ‘Nay, 
my dear lady, there is no wit in what our friend added; 
there is only abuse. You may as well say of any man 
that he will pick a pocket. Besides, the man who is sta¬ 
tioned at the door does not pick people’s pockets; that is 
done within, by the auctioneer.’ 

• Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very 
bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson’s first repartee to 

* A misprint for April 8. 

* Boswell calls him the' Irish Dr. Campbell/ to distinguish him 
from the Scotch Dr. Campbell mentioned ante, i. 483. 

^ See ante, i. 572. 

* Baretti, in a MS. note in his copy of Piozzt Letter's, i. 374, says:— 
'Johnson was often fond of saying silly things in strong terms, and 
the silly Madam [Mrs. Thrale] never failed to echo that beastly kind 
of wit.’ 

^ According to Dr. T. Campbell, who was present at the dinner 
{Diary, p. 66), Barry and Garrick were the two actors, and Murphy 
the author. If Murphy said this in the heat of one of his quarrels 
with Garrick, he made amends in his Life of that actor (p. 362):—' It 
was with Garrick/ he wrote, 'a fixed principle, that authors were enti¬ 
tled to the emolument of their labours, and by that generous way of 
thinking he held out an invitation to men of genius.' 

me, 
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me, which I have rehiletl exactly’, lie made me say, * I 
was bora in Scotland,’instead of ‘ I eome from Scotland;’ 
so that Johnson saying, ‘ That, Sir, is what a groat many of 
your countrymen cannot ludp,’ had no point, or oven mean¬ 
ing: and that upon this hiring mentioned to Mr. Fitzhcr- 
bert, he observetl,' It is not every man that can carry a bon 
mot/ 

On Monday, April 10, I dined with him at (Jeneral Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s. with Mr. Langlon and the Irish Dr. Campbell, 
whom the (ienirral had obligingly given me leave to bring 
with mo. I'his learned gentleman was thus gratified with 
a very high intellectual feast, ])y wot only being in com¬ 
pany with Dr. Johnson, but with (Jeneral Oglethorpe, who 
had been so long a celebrated name both at home and 
abroatl\ 

I must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to sup¬ 
pose that my imperfect record of conversation contains the 
whole of what was saitl by Johnson, or other eminent per- 
vsuns who lived with lum. What 1 huvtr preserved, however, 
has the value of the most perfect authenticity. 


‘ See i. 454, HoswiU-l.. 

^ Let me lu’n* be allovvetl itj pay my tribute of most sineere grati¬ 
tude to the meuujry of that exeellent person, iny iritimuey with whom 
was tlu‘ mor<* valuable to ine, because my iirsi tu‘(|uaintune<‘ with him 
was vmexpeeted and unsolicitecL Stnm after tin* publication of my 
Atromi0/i Wsita* he tlid me the htnnmr to (‘all on me, and, afjproach- 
ing me with u frank courteous air, said, * My name, Sir, is Ogleiborpe. 
and I wish to he acquainted with ytju.' 1 was not a little (lattered to 
bo thus adflresHed by an eminetu man, (if whom i had read in Pope., 
from my early years, 

•Of, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 

Will lly. like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole/ 

I was fortunate enougli to be found worthy of Ins goral opinion, inso- 
nuieh, that I not only was invited to make one in the many restiect- 
uble eoinpanie.H whom he etuertained at his table, but had u cover at 
hi.H hospitalde hoard every day when I hapfiened to he disengagetl; 
and in Ids nociety 1 never failed to enjoy learned and animated eon- 
vernation, seasoned with genuine sentimenlH of virtue and religion. 
Hoswua.u. See i. 147, and ii. 67, note 1. The coujdet from l*ope 
is from Imifiaitms cf iitnaiC, Kpist. ii, a. 

IL 26 lie 
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The present state never happy. [a,d, 1775, 


He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy remark, 
'Man never is^ but always to he blesth’ 

He asserted that the present was never a happy state to 
any human being; but that, as every part of life, of which 
we are conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to 
come, in which felicity was expected, there was some happi- 
ness produced by hope^ Being pressed upon this subject, 
and asked if he really was of opinion, that though, in gen¬ 
eral, happiness was very rare in human life, a man was not 
sometimes happy in the moment that was present, he an¬ 
swered, 'Never, but when he is drunk^’ 

He urged Gener^,! Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. 
He said, ‘ I know no man whose Life would be more inter¬ 
esting. If I were furnished with materials, I should be very 
glad to write it^’ 

Mr, Scott ^ of Amwell’s Elegies were lying in the room. 
Dr. Johnson observed,' They are very well; but such as 
twenty people might write.’ Upon this I took occasion to 
controvert Horace’s maxim, 

‘- mediocrihus esse poetis 

Noil Eiy non homines^ non concessive columnce^l 

’ ‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never is, but always to be blest/ 

Essay on Man, i. 95. 

‘ The natural flights of the human mind are not from pleasure to 
pleasure, but from hope to hope.* The Rambler, No. 2. See iii. 
61, and June 12, 1784. Swift defined happiness as *a perpetual posses¬ 
sion of being well deceived.’ Tale of a Tub, Sect, ix., Swift’s Works, 
ed. 1803, iii. 154. ^ S^^post, March 29,1776. 

^ The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time; but 
upon a subsequent occasion he communicated to me a number of par¬ 
ticulars, which I have committed to writing; but I was not sufficiently 
diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehending that his friends 
were so soon to lose him; for, notwithstanding his great age, he was 
very healthy and vigorous, and was at last carried off by a violent fe¬ 
ver, which is often fatal at any period of life, Boswell. 

^ See ante, ii. 387. 

“ 'Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnae.' 
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For here, (I obsorvod,’) was a very middle-rate pnt't, wlio 
pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a midtile sort 
was entitled to some esttann ; nor could I see why potdry 
should not't like' t‘very thinj:^ else, have different [gradations 
of excellence, anti consta|uent!y t)f value, Johnson rt‘[)eated 
the common remark, that,'as there is no m‘cessity ftn* our 
havin[j pt)etry at ail, it l)ein|[ mert^ly a luxury, an instrument 
of pleasure, it can have ntJ value, unless when ext|uisite ir' 
its kind/ I deelari'd myself not satisfied, ‘Why llum, S 
(said he,) I loraee and you must settle it/ I le was not v 
in the humour of lalkinit* 

No more of his eonvt*rsation ftu' some days a^ ^ .. 

my journal*, exci‘pt that when a |»entleman told him \m had 
bought a suit td lace for his lad}', he said, ‘ Well, Sir, ytni 
have done a tpMul thing ami a wise thing/ ‘ I havt' dom* a 
good thing, (said the p.enlhunan,) but I do not know that 
I have done a wist» thiig*/ JollXSoN, ‘ \\‘S, Sir; no niou* 
cy is belter spent than what is laid out for tlonu'siiek 
satisfaction. A man is phsised that his wifi' is drest 
as well as otlu*r pt'opfi'; and a wifi' is pU*asetl tlial she 
drest/ 

On h'riday, April i.g being (rot>d«l**nda3', I repainv! to him 
in the mortnng, aee«irtling, to my usual custont <m that day, 
and breakfasted with him, I observed that he fasted so 

* Hut (iful and nnui. utid huten't! pt»st denies 
Tiiat puc'ts ever art' of inidtlling si/e,* 

FliAXriN, Ilnrace, ,7/s' /'ivA i. y;,!. 

^ Why lu* failed ti> keep his journal may he guessed frmn his letter 
to Temple; *1 am/he wnHe mr April 17,’indeed enjoying this me- 
tropolis to the fidl, act ording tf» my taste, eKt'epi that I cannot, I see, 
have a plenary hirlulgr'nce (nmr yon hu Asiatic multiplicity. He not 
afraitl of me, except vv^tien I take tt)o mmh claret; ami then imietsl 
them in a/urar /v ecA as dangcTona as anger,... I have rather hatl too 
much dissifation .since I came last to town, I try u> kee[* a iournal. 
and shall shtnv yon that I have done ttderaldy: hut it is hardly t^edi- 
hie what ground I go over, and what a variety of men ami manners I 
contemplate in a tlay; arrd all the time I myself am /u/a wny/m, fur 
my exuberant s[iirits will not let me listen enough/ Ae//erw»/' /un- 
hS; y. 
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very strictlythat he did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea; I suppose because it is a kind of animal 
food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus dis¬ 
coursed : ^ Sir, the great naisfortune now is, that government 
has too little power. All that it has to bestow must of ne¬ 
cessity be given to support itself; so that it cannot reward 
merit. No man, for instance, can now be made a Bishop 
for his learning and piety^; his only chance for promotion 
is his being connected with somebody ivho has parliament¬ 
ary interest. Our several ministries in this reign have out¬ 
bid each other in concessions to the people. Lord Bute, 
though a very honourable man,—a man who meant well,—a 
man who had his blood full of prerogative,—was a theoreti¬ 
cal statesman,—a book-minister^,—and thought this coun¬ 
try could be governed by the influence of the Crown alone. 
Then, Sir, he gave up a great deal. He advised the King 
to agree that the Judges should hold their places for life, 
instead of losing them at the accession of a new King. Lord 
Bute, I suppose, thought to make the King popular by this 
concession; but the people never minded it; and it was a 
most impolitick measure. There is no reason why a Judge 
should hold his office for life, more than any other per¬ 
son in publick trust. A Judge may be partial otherwise 
than to the Crown: we have seen Judges partial to the 

^ Johnson, in The Rambler, No. no, published on Easter Eve, 1751, 
thus justifies fasting:—‘ Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence; 
the diseases of mind as well as body are cured by contraries, and to 
contraries we should readily have recourse if we dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain.’ 

‘ From this too just observation there are some eminent excep¬ 
tions. Boswell. ' Dr. Johnson said:— “ Few^ bishops are now made 
for their learning. To be a bishop, a man must be learned in a learned 
age, factious in a factious age, but always of eminence.” ’ Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 21,1773. 

® Lord Shelburne wrote of him:—‘ He panted for the Treasury, hav¬ 
ing a notion that the King and he understood it from what they had 
read about revenue and funds while they were at Kew,’ Fitzmaurice’s 
Shelburfie, i. 141. 


populace. 
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populace’, A Jucl^^c may l)ecome corrupt, and yet there may 
not be leijal evitUmco a<.*ainst him, A Jiulf^c may l)eeomc 
froward from aifc. A Jutl[4'c may ^n*ow unfit for his office 
in many ways. It was desirable that there should bt* a 
possibility (»f beiiu( cK^liveretl from him by a new Kint^. 
That is now |.;’ontt by an act of rarliamcnt of the 

CrownLord Bute advised the Kini.^ to [five up a very 
lar^fc sum of money^ for which nolnaly thankctl him. It 

‘ Chief Justice Pratt (uftcrvvjirds Lord Camden) became [lopular liy 
his condiu‘1 as a jmlge in \\'ilkt*s‘s case. In 1764 he rectnv'ed tlu* free¬ 
dom tjf the [fuild of men'hants in Dublin in a {4’ohl box, and from Kxe- 
ter tin* freod(»m of the city. I'be (diyof lamdon ^.^ave lum its frt'edom 
in a nold box, and had Ins [HU tiait painted by Rt*ynolds. (/Vv//. JAa/. 
1764, pp. 44. 144. Sen ii. 3^0, note 2. 

* The Kin^f. on Man h 3, r/or. reeomnu*nde<I this imsisure to Par¬ 
liament. liisL XV. nH>7, *'rhis/ vvnt(*s Horatu* Walpole, ‘was 

one of L(»rd Bute’.s sin»k(’s (»f pcslantry. 'flu* tenure of tin* judp.es 
had formerly b(H*n a popnkir topic*; and had lu’cm sec ured, as far as 
was neevssary. Ih‘ ihou^lii this tritlinff addition wcudd In* popular 
now, wlu’u nt>body thought or eared abemt it.’ .lAv/zcZ/.v e/’Mc 
of (li'oriio Hit i. 4t. 

” The money arisini^t from tin* property of tlu‘ prizes taken bt'fore 
the det'laraiitm id war, which wta*e givmt to his Majesty by the peaee 
of Paris, and amounted to npvvarrls cd/700a kxj, and fn»m the lands in 
tite ceded islamls, wliieh were e-aimatcsl at /;ux),(h»o more. Surely 
there was a noble rnunibcenre in this fpft fnnn a Monarch to his peo¬ 
ple. And let it be remembered, that dtirinff the Pari id Bute’s admin- 
istralitni, llu* KiiiK teas ui’uci<ntsly pleased ttJ up the hcucslilarv 
revenues of the ('n»wn, and ti> atss’pl, instead of tbcMn. td the liinitcsl 
sum of £800,tHK) a year; ttpon which Uhu'kstone observes, that *'l*be 
hereditary revenues, belief put under tlie same munuvement m the 
other branches td the puldit k [rntrinumy, will pniduta* more, and l>e 
better eoUectetl than heretedore; anti the pubiu*k is u [twiner of up¬ 
wards (d por ttiitufm by this disintereslefl btniinty td his Mui- 

esty.’ Book I. chap. viii. p. 3to. Bt‘swi i t.. Lord Btdingbn»ke f//c/vfo’, 
iii,2H6)*ubtHU the year 1734, pointed out that * if the funflsiippnipriuted 
produce tlie flcmble cd that immense revenue of £8 o{uhm.j a year, which 
liatli been so liherally nitvn the King for life, the wlnde is Ins without 
account; but if they fail in any degr<*e in produce it, the entire national 
fund i.H engaged make up the fliftereru e.’ Hlackstone (edit, of 177H, 
i.331) .say.s; ‘/.K«K),t»oo being fotmd insufheient, was iiuacsised in 1777 
to ^900,000.' lb' adds,' the puldic is still u gainer td msir 

was 
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was of consequence to the King, but nothing to the pub- 
lick, among whom it was divided. When I say Lord Bute 
advised, I mean, that such acts were done when he was min¬ 
ister, and we are to suppose that he advised them.—Lord 
Bute shewed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned 
out Dr. Nichols \ a very eminent man, from being physician 
to the King, to make room for one of his countrymen, a 
man very low in his profession^ He had 
and to go on errands for him. He had occasion for 

people to go on errands for him; but he should not have had 
Scotchmen; and, certainly, he should not have suffered them 
to have access to him before the first people in England.’ 

^ iii. i86. 

^ Lord Eldon says that Dundas, ‘ in broken phrases,’ asked the King 
to confer a baronetcy on ‘ an eminent Scotch apothecary who had got 
from Scotland the degree of M.D. The King said:—What, what, 
is that all? It shall be done. I was afraid you meant to ask me to 
make the Scotch apothecary a physician—^that’s more difficult.” ’ He 
added:—‘They may make as many Scotch apothecaries Baronets as 
they please, but I shall die by the College.’ Twiss’s Eldo?ty ii. 354. A 
Dr. Duncan, says Mr. Croker, was appointed physician to the King in 
1760. Croker’s Boswell, p. 448. A doctor of the same name, and no 
doubt the same man, was made a baronet in Aug. 1764. Jesse’s SeU 
wy?t, i. 287, 

. ^ Wedderburne, afterwards Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and 
Earl of Rosslyn. One of his ‘ errands ’ had been to bring J ohnson 
bills in payment of his first quarter’s pension. See ante, i. 435. 

^ Home, the author of Douglas, Boswell says that ‘ Home showed 
the Lord Chief Baron Orde a pair of pumps he had on, and desired 
his lordship to observe how well they were made, telling him at the 
same time that they had been made for Lord Bute, but were rather 
too little for him, so his lordship had made John a present of them. 
“I think,” said the Lord Chief Baron, “you have taken the measure 
of Lord Bute’s foot.” ’ Boswelliana, p. 252. Dr. A. Carlyle {Auto, 
P- 33 S) writes:—‘ With Robertson and Home in London I passed the 
time very agreeably; for though Home was now [1758] entirely at the 
command of Lord Bute, whose nod made him break every engage¬ 
ment—for it was not given above an hour or two before dinner—yet, 
as he was sometimes at liberty when the noble lord was to dine 
abroad, like a horse loosened from his stake, he was more sportful 
than usual.’ 


I told 
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I told him, that the admission of one of them before the 
first people in ICnp,land, which had givaju the (greatest of¬ 
fence, was no more than what happens at every minister’s 
levee, where those who attend are admitted in the order 
that they have come, which is btvtter than admittin|f them 
accordiiu*' to their rank; ft)r if tlnit were to be the rule, a 
man who has waited all the morninif m4tht have the mor¬ 
tification to see a peer, newly come, in before him, and 
keep him waitin^j still Johnson. ‘True, Sir; but 
should not have come to the levee, to lie in the way of peo¬ 
ple of const‘tpumct‘. lit: saw Lord Ihite at alt timers; and 
could have said what he had to say at any time, as well as 
at the levee, 'rhere is now no I’rime Minister: there is 
only an ap,t‘nt for {.government in tin: House of (jumnonsl 
We are Hovermnl by the C'abinet: but there is no one head 
there since Sir Kobtul Walpole’s time.’ HtKSWKi.i.. ‘What 
then, Sir, is the use of Parliament?’ jtUiNSoN. ‘Why, Sir, 
Parliament is a lar^fer council to the Kinp;; aiul the advan¬ 
tage of such a council is, having’ a great numlier of men of 
property concerned in the legislature, who, for their own in¬ 
terest, will ntU consent to load laws. And you must have 
()hservc‘d, Sir, that administration is ftaTh* and timicl and 
cannot act with that authority ami restiluticm which is nec¬ 
essary. Wt*n‘ I in power, I wmild turn out evtay man who 
darcil ItJ o[jpose nu*. (Jovtaanuenl ha*’, tlu: dislribulit)n of 
offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its authority I’ 

* Lord Ntuth was merely the Kings agent, Tlu* King was really 
his own tnini.Ht(*r at this time, llunigh he hud no seat in his own cabi¬ 
net councils. 

^ Only thirty-hnir years earlier, on the motion In tin* Lords h»r the 
removal of Walpole, the Ouke t»f Argyle said: * If my father or 
brother tot»k upon him the oilua* t»f a .sole minister, I woulrl opfaisc* 
it an Inennsihieni with the t onslitution, as a high crime aiul misde¬ 
meanour. I up|HMl to your ciima ieru’eH whether he (Walpole| hath 
not done this. ...He hath turned rmt men lately hir differing with 
him.* Lord Chancellor Hardwirke repHeti: *A sole minister is so 
illegal an ollit e that It is none, Vel a noble lonl says, .SV/^e/ver 

which is layirtg dtavn a rule ftir a prime minister; whereas 
the m)hh* Duke was ugaittst any.* 7 //^ Salrr MS, Uht, k\, 

* Lonl 
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^ Lord Bute, (he added,) took down too fast, without build¬ 
ing up something new/ BOSWELL. ^ Because, Sir, he found 
a rotten building. The political coach was drawn by a set 
of bad horses: it was necessary to change them.’ JOHN¬ 
SON. ‘ But he should have changed them one by one.’ 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme \ that 
many parts of the East-Indies were better mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland. JOHNSON. ^That a country may be 
mapped, it must be travelled over.’ ‘ Nay, (said I, meaning 
to laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) can’t you say, 
it is not worth mapping?’ 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several 
shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, I remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the 
immensity of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his 
neighbour; there was no fear of censure for not observing 
Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in 
country-towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very well 
observed even in London. He, however, owned, that Lon¬ 
don was too large; but added,' It is nonsense to say the 
head is too big for the body. It would be as much too big, 
though the body were ever so large; that is to say, though 


1056-7. In the Protest against the rejection of the motion it was 
stated:—'We are persuaded that a sole, or even a first minister, is 
an officer unknown to the law of Britain, &c,’ Ib. p. 1215, Johnson re¬ 
ports the Chancellor as saying:—' It has not been yet pretended that 
he assumes the title oipriine mmister, or, indeed, that it is applied to 
him by any but his enemies.... The first minister can, in my opinion, 
be nothing more than a formidable illusion, which, when one man 
thinks he has seen it, he shows to another, as easily frighted as him¬ 
self,’ &c. Johnson’s Works, x. 214-15. In his Dictionary, j)rcmicr is 
only given as an adjective, and ^rirne minister is not given at all. 
When the Marquis of Rockingham was forming his cabinet in March, 
1782, Burke wrote to him:—‘Stand firm on your ground—but one 
ministry. I trust and hope that your lordship will not let 07ie, even 
but one branch of the state ... out of your own hands; or those which 
you can entirely rely on.' Burke’s Corres. ii. 462. See also post, iii. 
53, April 1,1781, Jan. 20,1782, and April 10, 1783. 

^ See ante, ii. 343. 
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the country were: ever so extensive. It has no similarity to 
a head connected with a hiuiy.’ 

])r. Wetherell, Master of University Collcf^c, U.xford, ac- 
couipauietl us home from church; and after he was i^one, 
there came two other {fi:nllemen, one of whom uttered the 
commonitlace complainls, that l)y the increase of taxe.s, 
labour would lx: dear, other nations wouUl umha'sell us, and 
our commerce would he ruined. JoiIN’.son, (smilii4r.) ‘ Never 
fear, Sir. Our commerce is in a very j^ood state ; and sup- 
po.se we had no eomnuu'ce ;it all, we could live very well on 
the prculuce of our own country,' I cannot omit to men- 
tion, that I never knew any man who was less disposed to 
be (pierulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his 
.own situation, or the state of the puhlick, or the slate of 
human nature in };eneral, thoup.h he .saw the evils, his mind 
was turned to resolution, and lurver to whiniup’ or com¬ 
plaint '. 

We went Ujpiin to St. Clement’s in the afternoon. He 
had found fault with the preacher in the morniii};' for not 
choosing a text adapted to the tlay. 'I'lie preacher in the 
afternoon had chosen one extremely proper: ' It is finished.’ 

After the evening; si-rvice, he said, ‘ (!ome, you shall go 
home with me, and sit just an hour.’ but he w.as better 
than his word; for after we had drunk tea’ with Mrs. Will¬ 
iams, he asked me to go u[> to his study with him, where 
we sat a long while together in a sitcuu' undi;.ltirhed frame 
of mind, .sometimes in silence, and sometimes conversing, as 
we felt ourselves inclined, or more jiroperly speaking, as //e 
was inclined; for during all the course of my hmg intirn.a- 
cy with liiin, my respectful attention never aliattal, and my 
wish to hear him was such, that I constantly watched every 

’ ‘As he lilieriillj.' eonfesseil iliai all his own (li.s;iiiiKiiniMU*nt;i pro¬ 
ceeded from lii(n.self, he hiuetl to hear others eompluin of general in¬ 
justice.’ Piosrei's Amr. p. eji, See pout, end of May. 1781, and March 
23.17«3. 

’ ‘ Ho.swell and I went to ehureli, hut came very late. We then took 
tea, hy Hoswell'.s lU-sire; and I eat one Imn, I think, that I might not 
seem to fast osieauntonsly.' Pt , ,inil .t/o/. p. 138. 
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dawning of communication from that great and illuminated 
mind. 

He observed, ‘All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would 
not rather know it than not. In the same manner, all pow¬ 
er, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man would not 
submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife s 
maid; but if a mere wish could attain it, he would rather 
wish to be able to hem a ruffle.' 

He again advised me to keep a journak fully and minute¬ 
ly, but not to mention such trifles as, that meat was too 
much or too little done, or that the weather was fair or 
rainy. He had, till very near his death, a contempt for the 
notion that the weather affects the human framed 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me, that 
he had come too late into the world, for that Pope and other 
poets had taken up the places in the Temple of Fame; so 
that, as but a few at any period can possess poetical reputa¬ 
tion, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it. JOHNSON. 
‘ That is one of the most sensible things I have ever heard 
of Goldsmith \ It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is 

^ See antey i. 501. ^ See ant By i. 384. 

® The following passages shew that the thought, or something like 
it, was not new to Johnson:—‘Bruyere declares that we are come 
into the world too late to produce anything new, that nature and life 
are preoccupied, and that description and sentiment have been long 
exhausted.’ The Ramblery No. 143. ‘ Some advantage the ancients 
might gain merely by priority, which put them in possession of the 
most natural sentiments, and left us nothing but servile repetition or 
forced conceits.’ Ib. No. 169. ‘ My earlier predecessors had the whole 
field of life before them, untrodden and unsurveyed; characters of 
every kind shot up in their way, and those of the most luxuriant 
growth, or most conspicuous colours, were naturally .cropt by the first 
sickle. They that follow are forced to peep into neglected corners.’ 
The Idlery No. 3. ‘ The first writers took possession of the most strik¬ 
ing objects for description, and the most probable occurrences for 
fiction.’ Rasselas, ch. x. Some years later he wrote:—' Whatever can 
happen to man has happened so often that little remains for fancy or 
invention.’ JVorhs, vii. See olso The Ra 7 nbler,'No,B 6 , In The 
Adventurery No. 95, he wrote:—' The complaint that all topicks are 

every 
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every da}’’ I’rowiu}^^ more tlifllcult. Ah, Sir, that .slu)uld make 
a man think of st'curiai^ happiness in another world, which 
all who tiy sincerely for it may attain. In comparison of 
that, how litth' are ;dl other thing's! 'hhe belief of immor¬ 
tality is imin‘c^^sed upon all men, and all men act under an 
impression af it, however tluy may talk, and thoi4,^h, per¬ 
haps, they may be scarcely sensible of it.’ I said, it ap¬ 
peared to me that some peoi)le had not the least notion of 
immortality; and 1 mentioned a distiihi^uished {.(cntleman 
of our acapiaintance, Johnson, ‘Sir, if it were not for the 
notion of immortality, lur would cut a thn)at to fill his pock¬ 
ets.’ When I (pioted this to Heauclerk, who kiunv much 
more of tlu‘ gentleman than we did,he saitl,in his acid man¬ 
ner,* lie would cut a throat to fill his ptickets, if it were not 
for fear of lu'iup* han|(t*d.’ 

l)r. Jnhus<m proceeded: ‘Sir, there is a j.p‘eat cry about 
infidelity*; Imt there are, in rt'ality, very few infidels. 1 
have heard a person, originally a Ouaker, liiii now, I am 
afraid, a Deist, say, that he did not believe there were, in all 
England, aI)ovt* twcj hundred infidels,’ 

lie was phsis(nl to say,‘If you coim* to settle here, we 
will have one day in the week on which we will meet by 
ourselves* 'bhat is the happiest conversation wlunv there i.s 
no competition, no vanity, but a calm f|uiel inierchanpe of 
scntimenls\‘ In his private rc^p'ster this evenini^ is thus 

prencc.upitMl is notlun|.f rinire than tlie innnuur of innonuue nr idU*- 
ness.’ Set* /evA untler r/Kj. hr. Wurlon (A\.vi/e /VA * 

i. 88) say.H that *St. jennne relates lhal ntniatiis, ex[iliunin^ that pas¬ 
sage in 'ferenee, AVA// dittum ipuhi mm sif dit turn prins, railed at 
tlu* ancients fnr taking b*nn him his best ihou^dits, t/ui (t/iU 

nos nos/nt d/trrun/.* 

‘ Warhurttm, in the netlit‘;ait»u tif Ids /V/v>/c ttj tin* hVee- 

thinkers (\*ok i, p. if), says: ' Noihing, I lielieve, strikes the seritnis 
observer with mntv snrpri/.e, in this age of ntjvelties, than that strange 
propensity to inlitlelityr so visible in men of almost every csjiuUtion: 
amongst vvimm ilie advocates of Deism are received with all the 
applauses flue to tin* invenlerri td the arts of life, or the deliverers fd 
oppressed and iniunsl nations/ See amt(\Vu 

* In y'/zc J^anddfT, No. fuhnson writes td ' that iiUeridiangc* oi 

marked, 
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marked,' Boswell sat with me till night; we had some se 
ous talk^’ It also appears from the same record, that af 
I left him he was occupied in religious duties, in ' givi 
Francis, his servant, some directions for preparation to co 
municate; in reviewing his life, and resolving on bet 
conduct The humility and piety which he discovers 
such occasions, is truely edifying. No saint, however, in t 
course of his religious warfare, was more sensible of the \ 
happy failure of pious resolves, than Johnson. He said c 
day, talking to an acquaintance on this subject,' Sir, Hel] 
paved with good intentions^.’ 

On Sunday, April i6, being Easter Day, after having 
tended the solemn service at St. Paul’s ^ I dined with ] 
Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace v 
wrong in placing happiness in Nil admirarP, for that 


thoughts which is practised in free and easy conversation, wh 
suspicion is banished by experience, and emulation by benevolen 
where eveiy man speaks with no other restraint than unwillingn 
to offend, and hears with no other disposition than desire to 
pleased.’ In The Idler, No. 34, he says ' that companion will be oft 
est welcome whose talk flows out with inoffensive copiousness £ 
unenvied insipidity.’ He wrote to Mrs. Thrale:—^ Such tattle 
filled your last sweet letter prevents one great inconvenience of 
sence, that of returning home a stranger and an inquirer. The vai 
tions of life consist of little things. Important innovations are sc 
heard, and easily understood. Men that meet to talk of physicks 
metaphysicks, or law or history, may be immediately acquainted. ’ 
look at each other in silence, only for want of petty talk upon sli| 
occurrences.’ Pioszi Letters, i. 354. 

^ Pr.and Med.p. 12,S. Boswell. 

^ This line is not, as appears, a quotation, but an abstract of p. 
of Pr. and Med. 

® This is a proverbial sentence. ‘ Hell,’ says Herbert, ‘ is full of gc 
meanings and wishings.’ jaetda Prudentiwi,]}. 11, edit. 1651. Malo: 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple:—' I have only to tell you, as my divi 
that I yesterday received the holy sacrament in St. Paul’s Church, z 
was exalted in piety.’ It was in the same letter that he mentioi 
‘Asiatic multiplicity ’ (ante, ii. 403, note). Letters of Boswell, p. 189, 
‘Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque, quae possit facere et servare beatum.’ 

Horace, i. 6. i 
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thou^^ht admiration one of the most a^^rccahlc of all our 
feelin{j[s'; aiul 1 rq^retlctl that 1 had lost much of my dis¬ 
position to athnirc, wliich [)co[)lc j.^cmu-ally do as they ad¬ 
vance in life, JoUNSt^x. * Sir, as a man atlvances in life, he 
gets what is bettt'r than admiration judgement, to estiuuiLe 
things at tlunr tnu^ valued I still insisted that admiration 
was more pleasing than judgement, as love is more pleasing 
than friendslnp, 'I'he feeling of friendship is like that of 
being comfortably filhal with roast beef; love, like being 
enlivened with champagne. Johnson. ‘No, Sir; admira¬ 
tion and h)ve are like being intoxicated with ehaini)agne; 
judgement and friemlship likt* being enliveneth Waller has 
hit upon the sanui thought with you'’*: hut I doidt believe 
you have bornnvtul from Walhn*. I wish yi)u would enalde 
yourself to borrow mor('\’ 

He then t«n>k oceusi()n to tmlarg^e on tlu' advantag;es of 
reading, aiuI eomhated lln^ idle suptalleial noliou, that kuowh 
e(lg(' enough may be aetjuirtal in eonvtu-sation. *'riu* foum 
elation, (said lu\j muMt be laid by reading, (Jeneral principles 
must be had frtun hooks, which, lunvever, must be brought 

* Not to admire’ is all tlu' art I know, 

To inakr men happv and to krt’p tlinn so/ 

Popr's from C'n’eeh, 

^ ‘We live hy Admiratieun Htjpe, and hove; 

And even as are well anti wisely iixed, 

In tUgnity <if beittg we a**eentl/ 

WtndswtalhVi ITtirix ed. 1857, vi. 135. 

“ *Amnret‘H as sweet and good. 

Ah tin* nnmt tlelieious ftnal; 

Whit'li but ta*aed doc-s inipurt 
Life uml glatlnesH to the heart, 

Sat harissa's heauiy*H wine, 

Which to matlnesH dtH*H tiuTine; 

Sindi a lit|tn»r as brain 
That is mortal can susiain/ 

Waller's .tj 1 . lit js wlUJ.. 

® Not that he Windd have, wished IloswelPto talk from hooks/ 
*Ynu luul !/ he. tnu e suitl to him.*d(» not talk from hooks/ Hoswell s 
Ntw. 3, 1773. bee hi. 1.23, note X, ft^r Htmvell's want of 

learning. 

to 
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to the test of real life. In conversation you never get a 
system. What is said upon a subject is to be gathered 
from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, which a man 
gets thus, are at such a distance from each other that he 
never attains to a full view.’ 

‘To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I have enquired more minutely about the medicine for the 
rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want The 
receipt is this: 

‘ Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, and flour of mustard- 
seed, make them an electuary with honey or treacle; and take a 
bolus as big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it : 
drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of 
Lovage. 

. ‘ Lovage, in Ray’s Nomenclature^ is Levisticum : perhaps the Bot¬ 
anists may know the Latin name. 

‘ Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is all the ap¬ 
pearance of its efficacy,which a single instance can afford: the 
patient was very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I think, 
speedy and lasting. 

•‘My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but quidteniasse 
nocebit? if it does harm, or does no good, it may be omitted; but 
that it may do good, you have, I hope, reason to think is desired by, 
‘ Sir, your most affectionate, 

‘ Humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘April 17,1775-’ 

On Tuesday, April 18, he and I were engaged to go with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge \ at his 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twicken¬ 
ham. Dr. Johnson’s tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, 
who had an appointment at Richmond, early in the day, 
was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his coach 
to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such good spirits, that 
every thing seemed to please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He 

^ See post, under March 30,1783. 

thought 
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thou^^ht p(n-tniit-paintiiH( an improper employment for a 
woman’. ‘ I’ublick practice of any art» (he observed,) and 
starin^^ in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female.’ 1 hap¬ 
pened to start a (luestion, whether, when a man knows that 
some of his intimate fritmds are inviteil to the house of 
anotlua* friend, with whom they are all ecjually intimate, he 
may join them without an invitation, JoiiNStuv, ‘No, Sir; 
he is nf>t to yjo when he is not invited I'hey may be in¬ 
vited on puriiose to abuse him’ (smilin^t). 

As a curious instance ht)w Httk' a man knows, or wi.shes 
to kmnv, his own character in the world, or, rather, as a con- 
vinciittf proof that Johnson’s roiipjiness was only ext<.‘nial, 
and ditl not proeeeil from his heart, I insert tlu; following 
dial(}f(ue. JciHNSoX, * It is wtmderful, Sir, how rare a ([ual 
ity ^^ood humour is in life. We meet with very few p;ood 
humoureti men.’ I mentioned four of our fricMids”, none 
of whom he would allow to hr p;ood Inunourcal. ()ne was 
(uid an(dher was aiut to the others he had ttbjec- 

tions which have escapetl uus 'Then, shaking; his heat! and 
strctchin*t lumself at ease in llu^ coach, and smilinif with 
much complacency, he turmnl to me and said,* I look upon 
j/iyst'// as a ijood luumntred fellow,' Tlie e[ntlud yi*//ea', 


’ Vi’t In* sat tn Miss Kevnf>lds. us la- telln us. perhaps tt-n times 
i/m/,um\vt jtuu- ty, 171^3), and 'Miss ReynolfIs*s mitid,* he said. * was 
very near in [unity itsidC/ NtirUic otes AVi7/e4/v. i. Ho. K\y)xi years 
later Harry, in his .t/hr/ym f/avA May, 17H e note), said : * ()tir h-inales 
are totally, shantt-fuliy, ami c*rm*llv nepjeeted in the appn»[irialion td 
trades and employinenls.* Harry's ir#Ws’. ii, yt e 
“ Tlie hair rno%t likely to lie rnentiinu-tl wtuihl he. I thittk. IU-au« 
clerk, (iarriek. ban^^tion. ntid Reynolds, On p, Htmwell mentions 
Heauelerk s 'atdd manner/ 

® In his juhnsnn deiines ///Wr/r as c/eWr /V/ 

and ([notes '/Vu^ /h/e, act i, Ht\ Ji, Wesley ( /rwv^n/, ii. to) 

writes : ’ Ilont-Hi. mutfJv M, H, t tmdm ted me to his house*/ Johnson 
(A^.rA Mand) 22, 1776). after lujw aft ar({uairUafU*e of his drank, 

adds.' not that ht* |,^eis drtmk. for tie is a v(-ry pious imm. ljut he is 
always It seems at (irst sight unlikely that lie culled Keyji- 

olds yet three mojuliH e-adier he* had writu-n : ' Reynoltl.s 

has t;ikt-n too much to stning U([Utir/ See afi/t*, ii. note* 4. 

applied 
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applied to the great Lexicographer, the stately Moralist, the 
masterly Critick, as if he had been Sa^n Johnson, a mere 
pleasant companion, was highly diverting; and this light 
notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also 
smiling,‘No, no, Sir; that will not do. You are good nat- 
urcd, but not good humoured L you are irascible. You have 
not patience with folly and absurdity. I believe you would 
pardon them, if there were time to deprecate your ven¬ 
geance ; but punishment follows so quick after sentence, 
that they cannot escape.’ 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch maga¬ 
zines and news-papers, in which his Journey to the Wester?z 
Islands attacked in every mode ; and I read a great part 
of them to him, knowing they would afford him entertain¬ 
ment. I wish the writers of them had been present: they 
would have been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imita¬ 
tion of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin'', now one of the Scotch 
Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished 
by him from the rude mass. ‘This, (said he,) is the best. 
But I could caricature my own style much better myself.’ 
He defended his remark upon the general insufficiency of 
education in Scotland; and confirmed to me the authen- 
ticity of his witty saying on the learning of the Scotch;— 
‘ Their learning is like bread in a besieged town : every man 
gets a little, but no man gets a full meaL.’ ‘ There is, (said 
he,) in Scotland, a diffusion of learning, a certain portion of 
it widely and thinly spread. A merchant there has as much 
learning as one of their clergy*.’ 

^ In The Rambler, No. 72, Johnson defines good-humour as 'a habit 
of being pleased; a constant and perennial softness of manner, easi¬ 
ness of approach, and suavity of disposition.' 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 17,1773. 

Tt is with their learning as with provisions in a besieged town, 
every one has a mouthful, and no one a bellyful.' Johnson's Works 
(1787), xi. 200. 

^ ‘Men bred in the Universities of Scotland cannot be expected to 
be often decorated with the splendours of ornamental erudition, but 
they obtain a mediocrity of knowledge between learning and igno- 

He 
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He talked of Isaac Walton's LiveSy which was one of his 
most favourite hooks. Dr. Donne’s /.//c, he saitl, was the 
most perfect of them. He ohst*rvecl, that' it was woiuU'rful 
that Walton, who was in a very low situation in life, should 
have been familiarly receivaal by so many p;reat men, and 
that at a tinu‘ wlum tlu* ranks <»f s(»eic‘ty were kept more 
separate than they an' now.’ lie supposed that Walton 
had then |.pven ui) his business as a linen-draper aiul semp- 
stcr, and was only an authour‘; and addetl/that he was a 
great panegyrist.’ HosWKia.. ‘No tjuality will get a man 
more friends than a disp«)sition to atimire tlu' cpialities of 
others. I tlt^ not mean llattery, but a sincere admiration.’ 
Johnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, tlatlery pleast's very ‘p'uerally'k In 
the first [ilace, the (lattt*rt'r may think what he says to bt' 
true: but, in the second place, whether lu' thinks so or not, 
he certainly thinks tlio^u' whom lu' (litters of ct>nsts|uenc(' 
enough to be (littered.’ 

No sooner bail we inadt' our bow t«j Mr. (‘ambritlp,e, in his 
library, than Johnson ran eaipuiy to one side of tlu' nuun, 
intent on tioring over tlie baeks of the booksl Sir Joshua 

ranee, not inadenptate tn the piupoHi's of (-rntuuon life, whit li is. I he- 
liove, very widdy tlillusrtl anions them.* JolinsonVs i,x. isjH. 

Lord Slu'llHirne said that tlu^ bari nf Htite (tad' a great deal of su[H’r- 
(kial knowledge, sut'li as is c euntnonlv to he iiua with in I’daia'e and 
Scotland, eliietly upon ni.utt*rs ot natural plulostipliv. luiiH’s, Inssils, a 
smattering of meelmnit*s.a liltU’ tncSaphvsies. and a veav false i.e.it' in 
cvcrylhing.* Fii'/inaurire‘H Siu'UHtnu*, i. t %♦). ' A gcaitletnan who had 

heard that Heiult'y was lutrn in tin* nortlj. said to Pnoam : ’’Wasn't 
he a Seotrlurtan ?“ ” Mo. Sir." re[»lied Poisoti* *• Hentley was a great 

Greek sclndar/’' Rogers’s /h/4-, p. 

‘ Wulttni dirl not retire froin (nisiness till Rqp but in Ur. 
King, HiHln>p td ( 1 ue(iester, in a lettcu' preln\tsl to his mentions 

his having lun’U (atniliarly a«c(naintefl with Idni for forty years; and 
in 1631 lie was so iminiate with I)i. I)onnr that he was om* cj{ the 
friends who attended him on his deaih^hed. f. Ht»swi ij., jun. His 
first wife's unele was tieorgi* ( ranmer. tlie graiuKon of the Arvh- 
bishop's Inoilier. ills semnd wile was hallsister of Hishop Ken. 

^ Jolunum himself, as Ihiswell tells us.’was stuuewhat susteptihle of 
flattery,' Seeend td tyK.t. 

® The lirst lime lu^ dims! with tne, he was idiewu into my hook- 
II. 27 observctl, 
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observed, (aside,)' He runs to the books, as I do to the pict¬ 
ures: but I have the advantage. I can see much more of 
the pictures than he can of the books.’ Mr. Cambridge, 
upon this, politely said, ‘ Dr. Johnson, I am going, with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom which 
I perceive you have. But it seems odd that one should 
have such a desire to look at the backs of books.’ Johnson, 
ever ready for contest, instantly started from his reverie, 
wheeled about, and answered, ‘ Sir, the reason is very plain. 
Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information upon it. When 
we enquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do 
is to know what books have treated of it. This leads us to 


room, and instantly pored over the lettering of each volume within 
his reach. My collection of books is very miscellaneous, and I feared 
there might be some among them that he would not like. But seeing 
the number of volumes very considerable, he said/You are an hon¬ 
est man, to have formed so great an accumulation of knowledge.’ 
Burney. Miss Burney describes this visit {Memoh's of D 7 \ Burney, 
ii. 93):—‘ Everybody rose to do him honour; and he returned the at¬ 
tention with the most formal courtesie. My father whispered to him 
that music was going forward, which he would not, my father thinks, 
have found out; and, placing him on the best seat vacant, told his 
daughters to go on with the duet, while Dr. Johnson, intently rolling 
towards them one eye—for they say he does not see with the other— 
made a grave nod, and gave a dignified motion with one hand, in 
silent approvance of the proceeding.’ He was next introduced to 
Miss Burney, but ‘ his attention was not to be drawn off two minutes 
longer from the books, to which he now strided his way. He pored 
over them shelf by shelf, almost brushing them with his eye-lashes 
from near examination. At last, fixing upon something that happened 
to hit his fancy, he took it down, and standing aloof from the com¬ 
pany, which he seemed clean and clear to forget, he began very com¬ 
posedly to read to himself, and as intently as if he had been alone in 
his own study. We were all excessively provoked, for we were lan¬ 
guishing, fretting, expiring to hear him talk.’ Dr. Burney, taking up 
something that Mrs. Thrale had said, ventured to ask him about 
Bach’s concert. ■‘The Doctor, comprehending his drift, good-nat¬ 
uredly put away his book, and see-sawing with a very humorous 
smile, drolly repeated, “ Bach, Sir ? Bach’s concert } And pray, Sir, 
who is Bach ? Is he a piper ?” ’ 


i 


look 
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look at cataloi^aios, and the backs of hooks in libraries/ Sir 
Joshua observed to me the extraordinary i^romptitmU* with 
which Johnson (lew upon an ar|„piment. * Ves, (said Id he 
has no formal pre[)aratit)n, no llourishini^* with his swt^rd ; 
he is throuj4h your bod}' in an instant*/ 

Johnson was liere st»laci‘tl with an t‘lej.^ant entertainment, 
a very aceom[)lisheil family, and much {.jood company; 
amoiH( whom was hU\ Harris' of Salisl>ury, who paid him 
many compliments on his 'Jofanrv to tho Western Islands. 

The common remark as to the utility of reatliiH; history 
made; Jouxsox, ‘Wt* jnust conshler Jiow very little 
history there is; I mean real authentick history. That cer¬ 
tain Kings reignetl, and certain battles wt*re fouglit, we can 
depend uptm as true; but all tlu' cidourin'gall the philosophy 
of history is cimjecture'/ Ikiswmj,. * Hum, Sir, \*ou wtndd 
reduce all history Ui no better than an ahnamaekh a men* 


‘ Reynolds, inaing down *sutii tjualiiic^n as jtiliustmVi woiks <'aiin»»r 
convey/says that ’tlu’ most distitij^pushetl was his a miml 

which was, as I may say, always ready tor use. Most general .subjects 
had itruhiuhletlly been alreatly diseitssetl in the' c tmtse uf a studious 
thinking lib*. In this respect few men ever canu^ bi’tter prt'pared into 
wlialevert ompatiy rhant'e might throw him; and the love whit h he had 
to .society gave him a taeililv in tlu* prat th e of aftplying his ktiovvledgi* 
of the matter in hantkin which I believe he was tiever e.xt t-rsletl tiy any 
man/ Tayhm'.s AVtwe/iA, it. 4^4. ^ Sc-e tun*', ii. 

^ *C)lir silly thittgs called Htstories/ unite Hurkc’ {re//c». i, ttri. 
^Thc Duke of Kielmtoml. loix, ami linrkt*/ said Kogns t /Ur/i /‘aU\ 
p. 82), 'were conversing about histnrv, philnsuphv. ami poetry. *Vhv 
Duke said," I prefer historv to philosuphy or [loett v, because history 
is tnatil Uoili and Hurke disagOHsl with him; they thought 
that poetry was being a representation of human nature/ 

Lord Holiitgbrokr* itad said t /f e/ Av, til. pun that the t hild * in riper 
yeans applies hitnself to history, nr to that which he takes for history, 
to authorised romance/ 

^ Mr. Idunket maiie a great sensation in the House of (‘ommotts 
(Feb, 28, by saving that iiistorv.il ma imlicioitsly rear!.* was no 
better than an old almanack * which Mmcier hat! aheadv said in liis 
Nouvenn 7 o/f/t’ou tie Ports ’ Mahg tin Dan's and snclr liki* histories 
of the revolution are no better than an oliJ abnanark/ Hoswr’ll, we 
see, hud anticipatr'd lioth, C/toiKi h. 


t hrnnoloppcal 
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chronological series of remarkable events.' Mr. Gibbon, who 
must at that time have been employed upon his History\ 
of which he published the first volume in the following year, 
was present; but did not step forth in defence of that species 
of writing. He probably did not like to tricst himself with 
Johnson H 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was 
so great, that though reason approved, nay, though our 
senses relished a different course, almost every man returned 
to them. I do not believe there is any observation upon 
human nature better founded than this; and, in many cases, 
it is a very painful truth; for where early habits have been 
mean and wretched, the joy and elevation resulting from 
better modes of life must be damped by the gloomy con¬ 
sciousness of being under an almost inevitable doom to sink 
back into a situation which we recollect with disgust. It 
surely may be prevented, by constant attention and unre¬ 
mitting exertion to establish contrary habits of superiour 
efficacy. 

The Beggar s Opera^ and the common question, whether 
it was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced;— 


' It was at Rome on Oct. 15,1764, says Gibbon in a famous passage, 

' that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.’ It was not till towards the end of 1772 that he ' under¬ 
took the composition of the first volume.’ Gibbon’s Misc, Works, 
i. 198,217-9. 

^ See ante, ii. 398. Boswell. Gibbon, when with Johnson, perhaps 
felt that timidity which kept him silent in Parliament. ‘ I was not 
armed by nature and education,’ he writes, ‘ with the intrepid energy 
of mind and voice 

Vincentem strepitus, et natiim rebus agendis. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my pen dis¬ 
couraged the trial of my voice.’ Gibbon’s Misc, Works, i. 221. Some 
years before he entered Parliament, he said that his genius was ^ bet¬ 
ter qualified for the deliberate compositions of the closet, than for 
the extemporary discourses of the Parliament. An unexpected ob¬ 
jection would disconcert me; and as I am incapable of explaining to 
others what I do not thoroughly understand myself, I should be medi¬ 
tating while I ought to be answering.' Ib. ii, 39. 


Johnson. 
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Johnson. ‘As to lliis which has been very luucli 

contested, I myself am (»f opinina, that more inlluenee ha; 
been ascribed to 7 //c /u^KUrs than it in reality ever 

had; for I do not believe' that any nnm was ever made a miptc' 
by bein[( pnrst'ut at its reprt'st'ulation. At tht* same* time I 
do iu)t deny that it may Iiave smne inlliu'nee, by niakine, 
the character of a n^ipu* himiliar, and in some' tlepret* pli'as.^ 
in^h* Then colleetinij himself as it wc*ri‘, tti yive a heavy 
stroke: ^ I'here' is in it sneh a /rz/v/beAf/Ze;/ (»f all principles, 
as may be injurituis to morality.* 

While lu' pronounct'd this response, we sat in a ctmucal 
sort of restraint, sinotlu*rinp, a lau«;h, which we were afraitl 
mii^ht l)urst out. In his /j/r e/ (niy, he has bei'U still luon- 
decisive as to the inenieit'ucy of //te /nXKArs f ywa in Ci»r 
ruptinj; st)ciety^ Hut I havt* I'ver tlnmpju somewhat tlif 
ferently; for, indeed, m»t only are tlu' ipiiety and luani .m nf 
a hifthwayman vt'ry captivating, to a \s»uihful imapjnatitan 
but the ar^unumls for ailventitrous depredatitm are so plan a 
ble, the allusions so live!}*, and tin* ctl^^tra^ts with the ooli 
nary aiul more painful modes of acrpiiritip propcaly arc^ so 

* A very rmiru'nt physirian, who-u’ diM'rriuurm is as a^ me and pen 
etratin^ in judninn of die human rliaiaelrr as a »•. iu hi i own poUrs 
sion, remarked tan e at a club where I Uiis, thar a lively voting, nian. 
fond of ple;nairt% and widnnit mom*v. would hartllv resi^a a -.mIh da 
tion from his mislrc'ss lu uptm thr h^dovav, inmirfliaodv am-i hr* 
in|^^ present at the represmtation t*{ /7u* r I ha\e hrru 

told of an in^s-ninte* oliHervatiun hv Mr. (dhhi.u. that '//s* 

Optra may, perhaps have stmieiimrs im rea .rd iho nnmhf-r nl hii-:h 
wayinen ; hut that it has had a hrtiefn iat rlh** t m rfUudurt that < Ias i 
of men, makinj,^ them less feon inus, motr pidar. in sliMtt, nnur hkt- 
fCentlemen.* l-(»on this Mr. ( ourtmav said, that Miay was tlie tit 
j)houH of lii)4hwaymen.‘ Ho ovi r i.. 

J 'The play like many others was plaiidv wriUrn only to rlivert 
without any moral purpose, and is therefore not hkelv to tlo r:o‘»d. 
nor can It he* coneeiv*<sl without ruofe s|ierula{ion than hie rnpures 
or admitH to lie proilm iive of much evd. liiKhwavnien a»id house 
breakers Heldom frequent die playdiouse, or minrtle in any eh>»anr 
diversion; nor is it pns-alile for any one to imagine dial hr mav imIi 
with safety, hecsuiM* he sees .\fai heath reprieved u|»on dir sfagr,' 
viii. OH. 


artfully 
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artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and strong judge¬ 
ment to resist so imposing an aggregate: yet, I own, I should 
be very sorry to have The Beggars Opera suppressed; for 
there is in it so much of real London life, so much brilliant 
wit, and such a variety of airs, which, from early association 
of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven the mind, that no per¬ 
formance which the theatre exhibits, delights me more. 

The late ‘ zvorthy* Duke of Queensberry^ as Thomson, in 
his Seasons, justly characterises him, told me, that when Gay 
first shewed him The Beggar s Opera, his Grace’s observa¬ 
tion was, ^This is a very odd thing, Gay; I am satisfied that 
it is either a very good thing, or a very bad thing.’ It 
proved the former, beyond the warmest expectations of the 
authour or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed us 
to-day, that there was good reason enough to doubt con¬ 
cerning its success. He was told by Quin, that during the 
first night of its appearance it was long in a very dubious 
state; that there was a disposition to damn it, and that it 
was saved by the song*, 

‘ Oh ponder well! be not severe !’ 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at 
once a painful and ridiculous image, 

‘ For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly’s life.’ 

^ ‘The worthy Queensb’ry yet laments his Gay.’ 

The Seasons. Summer, 1.1422. Pope {Prologue to the Satires, 1 . 259) 
says:— 

‘ Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse, and Queensb’ry weeping o'er thy urn.’ 

Johnson (JVorhs^viii. 6 g) mentions‘the affectionate attention of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, into whose house he was taken, 
and with whom he passed the remaining part of his life,’ Smollett, 
mHtimphry Clinker, in the letters of Sept. 12 and 13, speaks of the 
Duke as‘one of the best men that ever breathed,' ‘one of those few 
noblemen whose goodness of heart does honour to human nature.’ 
He died in 1778. 

^ This song is the twelfth air in act i. 
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Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused 
the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker^, who 
acquii^ed great celebrity by his grave yet animated perform- 
arice of it^ 

We talked of a young gentleman's marriage with an emi¬ 
nent singer^, and his determination that she should no lon¬ 
ger sing in publick, though his father was very earnest she 
should, because her talents would be liberally rewarded, so 
as to make her a good fortune. It was questioned whether 
the young gentleman, who had not a shilling in the world*, 
but was blest with very uncommon talents, was not fool¬ 
ishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father truely ra¬ 
tional without being mean. Johnson, with all the high 
spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, ‘ He resolved wisely 
arid nobly to be sure. He is a brave man. Would not a 
gentleman be disgraced by having his wife singing publick- 
ly for hire? No, Sir, there can be no doubt here. I know 
not if I should not prepare myself for a publick singer, as 
readily as let my wife be one.' 

Johnson arraigned the modern politicks of this coun¬ 
try, as entirely devoid of all principle of whatever kind. 


‘^ ‘In several parts of tragedy/ writes Tom Davies, ‘Walker’s look, 
deportment, and action gave a distingtcishedglare to lyrannzc ragcl 
Davies’s Garrick, i. 24. 

“ Pope said of himself and Swift:—‘ Neither of us thought it would 
succeed. We shewed it to Congreve, who said it would either take 
greatly or be damned confoundedly. We were all at the first night 
of it in great uncertainty of the event, till we were very much encour¬ 
aged by overhearing the Duke of Argyle say, “ It will do—it must do! 
I see it in the eyes of them!” This was a good while before the first 
act was over, and so gave us ease soon : for that duke has a more par¬ 
ticular knack than any one now living in discovering the taste of the 
publick. He was quite right in this, as usual: the good-nature of the 
audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a 
clamour of applause.’ Spence’s Anec. p. 159. ' See The Dimczad, iii, 
330, isxi&post, April 25, 1778. 

° R. B, Sheridan married Miss Linley in 1773. 

^ His wife had £^^000, settled on her with delicate generosity by a 
gentleman to whom she had been engaged. Moore’s Sheridan, i. 43. 

‘ Politicks, 
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‘ Politicks, (said he,) are now nothing more than means of 
rising in the world. With this sole view do men engage in 
politicks, and their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How 
different in that respect is the state of the nation now from 
what it was in the time of Charles the First, during the 
Usurpation, and after the Restoration, in the time of Charles 
the Second. Hndibras affords a strong proof how much 
hold political principles had then upon the minds of men. 
There is in Hudibras a great deal of bullion which will 
always last. But to be sure the brightest strokes of his 
wit owed their force to the impression of the characters, 
which was upon men’s minds at the time; to their know¬ 
ing them, at table and in the street; in short, being fa¬ 
miliar with them ; and above all, to his satire being di¬ 
rected against those whom a little while before they had 
hated and feared h The nation in general has ever been 
loyal, has been at all times attached to the monarch, though 
a few daring rebels have been wonderfully powerful for a 
time. The murder of Charles the First was undoubtedly 
not committed with the approbation or consent of the peo¬ 
ple. Had that been the case. Parliament would not have 
ventured to consign the regicides to their deserved punish¬ 
ment. And we know what exuberance of joy there was 
when Charles the Second was restored. If Charles the 
Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his sole 
object, he might have been as absolute as Louis the Four¬ 
teenth.’ A gentleman observed he would have done no 
harm if he had. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, absolute princes 
seldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them 
are governed by chance. There is no security for good 
government,’ CAMBRIDGE. ‘ There have been many sad 

^ * Those who had felt the mischief of discord and the tyranny of 
usurpation read Hiidib^'as with rapture, for every line brought back to 
memory something known, and gratified resentment by the just cen¬ 
sure of something hated. But the book, which was once quoted by 
princes, and which supplied conversation to all the assemblies of the 
gay and witty, is now seldom mentioned, and even by those that affect 
to mention it, is seldom read,* The Idler, No. 59. 
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victims to absolute |»‘overnment/ Jonxstev. * So. Sir, have’ 
there been to popular factions,’ BosWKlJ., ‘I'he qiu’stion 
is, which is wen'st, e»ne wild beast or many?’ 

Johnson praised llie Spci tutor, particularly the character 
of Sir I\i>^;cr de C'overley. I le said, ‘ Sir Roger did not die 
a violent death, as has been generally fancic’d. He was luit 
killed; he died only because others were to die, and because 
his death affonled art cj[iportunity to Aildistur for stune very 
fine writing;. We Itave the example of C'ervantes making 
Don ejuixote die*. 1 never could see why Sir Roger is rep¬ 
resented as a little cracked. It appears to me tliat the 
story of tiu* widtiw was interuletl to have sometlnng super¬ 
induced ui)on it : but the superstructure did mil come’k' 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a th-ad lan¬ 
guage, maintaining that they were inercdy arraug.ement'. of 
so many words, and laughed at the Universiiic-. of ( )xlord 
and Cambriilge, hu' sending, forth eolleciiom. ot th<*m m»t 
only in (Ireek ami Latin, but even in Syriac, Arabick, and 
other more unknown longues. Jnuxstix. • I wnuhl have as 
many of these as possible ; I wtndd have verges in t-vny 
language that there are llie nusms tif acquirinip Nt»botly 
imagines that an University is in liave at tmee two InuulriHl 
poets; l)ul it should be aide to show two hundnsl Mluilars. 
Piorcsc’s" tleath was lamenteil, I think, in forty languaip's. 

* In his /j/f 0 /Afiittum, juhriHoti sav i ( //vii. a n < '1 tu* tea 

son wliicii iiuliu'rd CVrvaun*s to tiriurt hi^ hrro t*i thr j^pavi’.w; 
solo ntuio lh>H Oitixoie y yo paiit ft Ifot uw alont* ua*i lS»u t ini^otr 
born, and I for hhnj, matte Adtlison tln larr, with imtftie vrhrmrrite 
of eKf)ressit>n, that he wtiuhl kill Sir Hiigei ; tiring <4 npiiuou that 
they were liorn for tine nnotfier, and that *my titlter h#tmi vv«»id<l do 
him wrting/ 

“ 'It may he thmlited whether Adthson ever tilled tqi his original 
delineation. Ih’ de^w ritjes his knight as having his imagimdiott suinr 
what warfH’fl; Inn of this jierversion lie has made verv little n%rl 
Johnson’s ITorh, vii,4P. 

® 'The pajH’fs left in the t foset of Ihere’r sn|»|ihed hi*i heirs with a 
whole winter’s hud/ /7to A/A-r, N%i. ’ A tdiamher in Inn hou ir wa'i 
filled with leltc’fs from the tno-a eminent srholam of tfte age. Thi* 
learned in ICurope had adtireHNed Iheresr in their thihi uhii ^. who wa*» 

And 
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And I would have had at every coronation, and every death 
of a King, every Gaiidium^ and every Luctiis, University- 
verses, in as many languages as can be acquired. I would 
have the world to be thus told, Here is a school where 
every thing may be learnt.” ' 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, at Wilton ^ and to my friend Mr. Temple^ at Mam- 
head, in Devonshire, and not having returned to town till 
the second of May, I did not see Dr. Johnson for a con¬ 
siderable time, and during the remaining part of my stay 
in London, kept very imperfect notes of his conversation, 
which had I according to my usual custom written out at 
large soon after the time, much might have been preserved, 
which is now irretrievably lost. I can now only record some 
particular scenes, and a few fragments of his memorabilia. 
But to make some amends for my relaxation of diligence in 
one respect, I have to present my readers with arguments 
upon two law cases, with which he favoured me. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves at 
the Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to obviate 
the complaint already mentioned ^ which had been made 
in the form of an action in the Court of Session, by Dr. 
Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the same translation of a charter 
in physicians were mentioned, he was called Doctor of 

Medicine, 

‘There are but two reasons for which a physician can decline 

hence called “the attorney-general of the republic of letters.” The 
niggardly niece, though entreated to permit them to be published, 
preferred to use these learned epistles occasionally to light her fires.’ 
DTsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, i. 59. 

^ Boswell was accompanied by Paoli. To justify his visit to Lon¬ 
don, he said :—‘ I think it is also for my interest, as in time I may get 
something. Lord Pembroke was very obliging to me when he was in 
Scotland, and has corresponded with me since. I have hopes from 
him.’ Letters of Boswell, pp. 182, 189, ^xiLpost, iii. 139, note i. Horace 
Walpole described Lord Pembroke in 1764 as'a young profligate,’ 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III, i. 415. 

* See ante, ii. 362. Boswell. ^ See a?tte, ii. 333. Boswell. 

the 
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the title of Doctor of Medicine, lu‘rause lie supposes hiiusi'lt dis 
graced by the tloelorsliip, or supposes tlu‘ cloet«>rship disjipMt'tHl by 
himself. 'I't) be tUs^u'Ut'ed by a tith* whit'li he shares iu ronunoti 
with every illustrious uauie of his pnjbsssion, with lIutMiiaavt*, witli 
Arbuihnot, aiul witli C’alien, van surely diminisli no maids rejnita 
tion. It i.s, I suppose, to the doettirate, from wliieh lit* shrinks, 
that he owes his right t»f praetisiug physiek. A dtuitir tif Meiii 
cine is a physieian under tlu‘ pniletiitm tif tiu* laws, and by the 
stamp of authority, d’lu* physieian, who is not a Dtjettir, mmrps 
a profession, aiul is autlnni/ed tmly by himself tfi deeidt* upon 
health aiul sickness, and life uiul deatli. ‘I’hal this gentleman is 
a Doctor, his diploma makt's evident; a tliploma not tibtrnded 
upon him, hut obtaiiusl hy solu‘[t:ilion. ;uul h>r which fees wme 
paid. With what countenauct* any nutn i an refuse tlu' title which 
he has either lieggtsl or bought, is not e;isily dist*tivert‘d, 

^ All verbal injury must comprist' in it talhtu some faha' po ation, 
or some unnet*essary dtn’laration t»f tleiamaloiy truth. 'l‘hal iu 
calling him l)oel<«r, a false appellatitm was givtm him, he himseh 
will not pretend, who at tin* sanu' lime that he l ompl.uiis mI the* 
title, would he (iffemhal if we .supposed him to be* m»t a iJoitm. 
If the title of Doctor be a defam.Uoiv truth, it is time in ilissnlve 
our college's; for why shoiihl the pnblit k give salat ies ttj men 
whose ap]>roi)ation is reproatdi ? U tnay liktnvise desetve ilu* 
notice of tlie }niblick to (nmsider wliat ht*lp t an hr given to the 
professors of physiek, who all shate with this unhappy gentleman 
the ignominious appellation, and t»f whom tiu* very boys in the 
street are nt»l ;ifraid to say, Vinrexoa the Doaet\ 

‘What is implit'd l*y the Untn Dot tor is well known. It tUsiin 
guishes iiim ti» whom it is gr.nUtal, as a m.in who has attained 
such knowletlge tif his pudession as {(ualiltes him to instim t oih 
ers. A Dtu'tor of Laws is a man who < an form lawyers by his pit* 
cepts. A of Metliiim* is a man who t .nt te.u h the ait td 

curing diseases, d’henr is an ohl a^ciom width no man has yet 
thouglit (it to tieny, Xit dot t/ntu/ non hahet. Dja»n this prim iple 
to be Doctor implies skill, for nenn* doeet e/nod non dn/iCit, In Kng 
land, whoever jnat tist's physit k, ntti being a Dot tot, must prat tise 
by a licence : but the doctmait* t tmveyH a lit tmt'e in itself, 

‘Ilywhat act itleiu it happenetl that he ami llie taher phyrnt iatts 
were mentioned in flihereiu tf*rms, where the teitiis thcrinsetvc*s 
were etpiivalent, f»r whert' in eltet t that whit h was appHetl to him 
was the most hommrable, perhaps they wlm wn»te the paper tan 
not now remember, ILul llu'y expected a lawstnt to have bren 

the 
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the consequence of such petty variation, I hope they would have 
avoided it'. But, probably, as they meant no ill, they suspected no 
danger, and, therefore, consulted only what appeared to them pro¬ 
priety or convenience.’ 

A few days afterwards I consulted him upon a cause, PaU 
erso7i and others against Alexander and others^ which had 
been decided by a casting vote in the Court of Session, de¬ 
termining that the Corporation of Stirling was corrupt, and 
setting aside the election of some of their officers, because it 
was proved that three of the leading men who influenced 
the majority had entered into an unjustifiable compact, of 
which, however, the majority were ignorant. He dictated 
to me, after a little consideration, the following sentences 
upon the subject:— 

‘There is a difference between majority and superiority; ma¬ 
jority is applied to number, and superiority to power; and power, 
like many other things, is to be estimated non 7 iu?nc 7'0 sedpondere. 
Now though the greater immber is not corrupt, the greater weight 
is corrupt, so that corruption predominates in the borough, taken 
collectively^ though, perhaps, taken ntmierically^ the greater part may 
be uncorrupt That borough, which is so constituted as to act 
corruptly, is in the- eye of reason corrupt, whether it be by the 
uncontrolable power of a few, or by an accidental pravity of the 
multitude. The objection, in which is urged the injustice of mak¬ 
ing the innocent suffer with the guilty, is an objection not only 
against society, but against the possibility of society. All socie¬ 
ties, great and small, subsist upon this condition; that as the 
individuals derive advantages from union, they may likewise suffer 
inconveniences; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes 
those who do ill, will have the honours and emoluments of general 
virtue and general prosperity, so those likewise who do nothing, 
or perhaps do well, must be involved in the consequences of pre¬ 
dominant corruption.’ 

This in my opinion was a very nice case; but the decision 
was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

' In justice to Dr. Memis, though I was against him as an Advocate, 
I must mention, that he objected to the variation very earnestly, be¬ 
fore the translation was printed off. Boswell. 


On 
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On Motuhiy, M:i>‘ S, \v<' wont tt>‘((*thor anti visilotl tlio 
nvtinsinns t)f HcHllaiu*. I had hta^n inforuiotl that ho had 
once boon thort' hoft)ri' with Mr. \\\aldorhurno» (nmv lami 
Lou[^hhonuii;'h,j Mr. Murphy, and Mr. h'ontt*; and I hatl 
heard Id)t)to pivt* a vory tnUortaininp; account of Johnstuds 
happenin*^' to have Ids atttndion arrostod by a man wbt) 
was vory furious, and who, wbiU' boatin'^ his slraw\ sup« 
posed it was W’illiam Duke t»f (aunborland, whom ho was 

‘ Mr. C'rokor ([uoirs Hu' llWiii nf junt' 7, whoro a Ldiulouor, 
‘to|;^ratify lhtM*urit>Hity ‘»f a esnuurv frirntl. ut t'diupanicul him in Isastor 
week to Hetllatn, Tt) my grcal stjrpriho,' ho writos, * I fuunti a hun¬ 
dred peoplo, at least, wh«», having paid thoir twoponoo apii‘t't\ \vt*ro 
sulTered unatttsnhsi t<i run riming up and dnwn dio \vanl% making 
sport of tiio inisoraldo inh.ihitanis. I saw tlnnn in a h»ud laugh n{ 
triumph at the ravings tlu'V had tH‘oasi»>nod.‘ Vmntg {^ m// /'av- 

j/W/, Sat. V.) dosiaihos Hrilannia’s dauglit^ns 

* Ah utnosorvotl and hoautontts as tltr sun, 

Thrniigh ('Viuy sign uf vatuty thoy run; 

AsHornhlic’s, parks, (Hsirsi* feasts in t ity halhs 
las tmos and trials, plays, csumnittors, tialls; 

Wolls. AV*//4 w», oxfHailinuH. Snddihohl si turrs, 

And fnrluno»tcdlcu’s't avos. and linns' drms.* 

In 1740, Willianr Ihnton walktsl fruin Kntdnghatu to bomhai. passed 
tliree days ihoro in kinking aUnnt. and roturnod on fnot. ‘hho ulmle 
journey eost him tetr shillings and eight pfuroo. He says : ' I wished 

to see a nnrrrher of enri«eaties, hut my shallow pot krt fmbadfs n//.* 
A' ^fV /fs'tiiitm U‘a\ aii / llmton's ///e, pp 71.74. 

Richardsfin i/utffti/An /fZ/oM. Nn, t^;n makes a vtanrg kuU «le .Mit»e 
her visit to Hedlarn : ‘"Ihe tiistemjH'ttsl fam it's of the misetahh' pa 
tients most unaecouutiihly prnvnked mirth and hard laughter . nay, 
BO Hhurnefully inirmuan wen* some, amnug wlmut 11 am sorry to say rii 
were several of my own si'X^as to euthstvnur to provoke the lattents 
into rage to nrake them sport.' 

^ In the/,//e e/ n/e// { vii. ym, lohtrson writes: ‘Virgil 

would have het*n loti hasty if he had r ondemned him ISiatiusi /e 
for one .soimding line.' In r ifmirr t better of |nnr nu, Mr, 

Hrarnhle says to Clinker; ‘The sooner you lose your senses eutiirly 
the better for yourself and the eonummity. In that » asr, some « ban 
table perKon tnight provide vtm with a rkuk room atnl t lean sttaw rn 
Bedlam.’ Cdmn hill, in 1 Poems, ir, toyj. writes ; 

'To Hethlem with him give him wdiifn and straw, 

Fm very sensible he‘s mad in law,' 
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punishing for his cruelties in Scotland, in 1746'. There 
was nothing peculiarly remarkable this day; but the gen¬ 
eral contemplation of insanity was very affecting. I accom¬ 
panied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours^ distinguished for 
knowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles 
both in antiquities and polite literature, he observed, ^ You 
know, Sir, he runs about with little weight upon his mind.’ 
And talking of another very ingenious gentleman^ who 
from the warmth of his temper was at variance with many 
of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid them, he said, 
^Sir, he leads the life of an outlaw.’ 

On Friday, May I2\ as he had been so good as to assign 

^ My very honourable friend General Sir George Howard, who 
served in the Duke of Cumberland's army, has assured me that the 
cruelties were not imputable to his Royal Highness. Boswell. 
Horace Walpole shews the Duke’s cruelty to his own soldiers. " In 
the late rebellion some recruits had been raised under a positive en¬ 
gagement of dismission at the end of three years. When the term 
was expired they thought themselves at liberty, and some of them 
quitted the corps. The Duke ordered them to be tried as deserters, 
and not having received a legal discharge, they were condemned. 
Nothing could mollify him; two were executed.’ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George //, ii. 203. 

* It has been suggested that this is Dr. Percy (see fost, April 23, 
1778), but Percy was more than ‘an acquaintance of ours,’ he was a 
friend. 

® Very likely Mr. Steevens. Seo^fostj April 13,1778, and May 15,1784. 

^ On this day Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale:—‘ Boswell has made 
me promise not to go to Oxford till he leaves London ; I had no great 
reason for haste, and therefore might as well gratify a friend. I am 
always proud and pleased to have my company desired. Boswell 
would have thought my absence a loss, and I know not who else 
would have considered my presence as profit. He has entered him¬ 
self at the Temple, and I joined in his bond. He is to plead before 
the Lords, and hopes very nearly to gain the cost of his journey. He 
lives much with his friend Paoli.' Piozzi Letters, i. 216. Boswell 
wrote to Temple on June 6;—‘For the last fortnight that I was in 
London I lay at Paoli’s house, and had the command of his coach..., 
I felt more dignity when I had several servants at my devotion, a 
large apartment, and the convenience and state of a coach. I recol- 

me 
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me a room in his house, where I sleep occasionally, 

when 1 happened to sit with him to a late hour, I Ituvk 
possession of it this nij^hl, found every thin^^ in cxctdltmt 
order, and was attended by honest ,h'raucis with a most 
civil assiduity. I asked Johnson whether I ini{.’ht to a 
consultation with another lawyer upon vSunday, as that ap¬ 
peared to me to bcj doinj^ work as much in my way, as 
if an artisan should work on the da)^ appropriated for re¬ 
ligious rest, JollN.snN. ^ Why, Sir, when you are of con¬ 
sequence enough to c^ppose the practice <if consulting uiH)n 
Sunday, you should do it: but you may go now. U is 
not criminal, though it is not what one should d<j, who is 
anxious for tlu! iJivservation and increase of piety, which 
a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great ludp. 'I'lie dis- 
tinction is clear between what is of moral and what is of 
ritual obligatitnu’ 

On Saturday, May 1 breakfasted with him by invitation, 
accompanied by Mr. Aiulrew C'rosl>ieb a Sc<»lch Atlvoeatc*, 
whom he luul seen at ICdinburgh, and the, Horn C'olomd 
(now (leneral) ICtlward Stopbu'd, bn^ther to Lord (!onrt» 
own, who was desirous of ludug intnuluciul to him. Ills 
tea and rolls and l)utter, and whole breakfast apparatus were 
all in sucli decorum, and his behavhuir was so courteous, 

loctcd that M/.v ifnitii/y /// linufoa was honourably aetjuiretl by Juy 
travels abroad, and my (hmi after I eanu* htmu\ so i could enjoy it 
with iny own approbation,* c/p. .hm j. A year l.Uer 

he reconis, that heneeforth, while in Londorulu' was Laoli*.*, c unstanl 
guest till he had a laaise of his <iwn tlaae riii.,|o). 

‘ Ltjrd Htoweil udei Mr. C’rt^ker that, aint»nrt the Seoitish //Avu//, 
Mr, C rosbict was the only nuns wlm was dispi».si*d it» sftuhf jtp (us the 
phrase Is) to Johnson, C'roker’s /iVo’cv//, p. U is said that he 

was the original of Mr. C'fiunHellur Lh’ydell in ,S(‘ott's novel of (hn* 
MantitTUHi, Dr, A. C'arlyh' p. 4.!oj says of 'the fa«. 

nious ehd) called The Doker,* whieli was foundc*d in haUnburgh in 
In a laughing iinrnoiir, Andrew C'rosbh* was t'bosen Assassin, 
in case any ollirer of that son shotdtl be needetl; but David 
was added as his AssesHca*. witlunu whose assent nothing shotdd bt* 
(lonc, Ht) that luSwtsMi/•///v and w/V//o there was likely it) he no blinub 
shed.' Hec‘ Hoswell's/A^vV/rtv, Aug. id, 1773. 
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that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and wondei 
at his having heard so much said of Johnson's slovei 
ness and roughness. I have preserved nothing of wl 
passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much by talki 
learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not a pc 
tive unbeliever, but rather delighted in considering wl 
progress had actually been made in the transmutation 
metals, what near approaches there had been to the m; 
ing of gold; and told us that it was affirmed, that a p 
son in the Russian dominions had discovered the seer 
but died without revealing it, as imagining it would be pi 
udicial to society. He added, that it was not impossi' 
but it might in time be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to 
angry at another whom a woman had preferred to him 
Johnson, ^ I do not see. Sir, that it is reasonable for a m 
to be angry at another, whom a woman has preferred to hi 
but angry he is, no doubt; and he is loath to be angry 
himself.’ 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23rd \ I v 

* He left on the 22nd. ' Boswell,’ wrote Johnson to Mrs. Thrale 

May 22, 'went away at two this morning. He got two and fc 
guineas in fees while he was hex'e. He has, by his wife’s persuas 
and mine, taken down a present for his mother-in-law.’ [? St 
mother, with whom he was always on bad terms; iii. 108, note 
Piozzi Letters, i. 219. Boswell, the evening of the same day, wrote 
Temple from Grantham:—‘ I have now eat [sic] a Term’s Comm< 
in the Inner Temple. You cannot imagine what satisfaction I hac 
the form and ceremony of the Hall,. .. After breakfasting with Pa 
and worshipping at St, Paul’s, I dined tete-a-tete with my charm 
Mrs. Stuart. We talked with unreserved freedom, as we had noth 
to fear; we philosophical, honour—not deep, but fecli: 

we were pious; we drank tea, and bid each other adieu as finelj 
romance paints. She is my wife's dearest friend ; so you see how be 
tiful our intimacy is. I then went to Mr. Johnson’s, and he accom 
nied me to Billy’s, where we supped; and then he went with me to 
inn in Holborn, where the Newcastle Fly sets out; we were wan 
affectionate. He is to buy for me a chest of books, of his choosi 
off stalls, and I am to read more and drink less; that was his co 
sel.’ Letters of Boswell^ p. 196. 


frequen 




Aetat, 0(5.1 Garric'/^'s of Latin. 4 J 3 

frequently in his company at tliffinviU places, hut tlurini^ 
this i)criod have recorded only two remarks: one eonemo 
ing Garrick: ‘ lie has not Latin enout^ln lie luuls out the 
Latin by the nteaning rather lhaii the nuMninif by the 
Latin*.’ And anotluT concernin'^' writers of travels, wlm, 
he observed, ‘were nu)re defective than any ntlu^r writers^/ 

I passed many hours with him on the t7th*, which 
I find all my memorial is, ‘much lauphinfp’ It should 
seem he had that day been in a hununir for jtH'ularily Mil 

^ Yet (Hlbert Wahnslt'v had cndled hini in his ymnh’a eo**d st ludar/ 
Gnrr/ct: ( i. i : atul Ihiswrll wmit* tt» hirn : ' Me. iMlnr.MH t. ostdv 

to bruise uuy one wlio rails in ijut-aiun ymir i iassit al knnu lrd|.tr\ and 
your hap[)y ap[)Iieation td il.‘ //\ p. 

® ‘Thcjse vvlu)se lot ii is to lainble ean srld«»in write, and ilur.** uln* 
know how to write vtny sehbun latnble.* bthiisun u* Mo.. lluaUv 
Pios^/ /.(i/iTS, i. Sc«e/eW. April ly, lyyK. 

’ A letter from lioswell to ‘l‘('mple mi this dav help. !m !iU up ihr 
gap in Ids journal: 'll gives me arutr pain that 1 havr ma nufft-n 
more to you mwe we partetl last; bin I havr breu Ida- a sSvtU m tba 
sea, flriven about by a mulri[ili« ifyof waves. I am now at Mi. -l lualr'-i 
villa, at Streatluun, a tlelighdid spot. Ur, lohnsmi is hme Jmm. I < amr 
yesterclay to dinner, and this morning IH. Johnson and I trnun to 
London, anti I go witli Mr. Heutu lerk to see his elrgant villa and lilna 
ry,worth /jiHKi.at ^Nfuswell HilL and trinrn and duir with him I 
hope Dr. Johnson will dine wiifi un. I am m tliat tHsst|i 4 ie*l stafr .a 
mind that I aliHoIuteiy (smnot write; I at Irast muignir sm. lun whdr 
I glow with gaiety, I feel Iriendship for you. nav. adinuafeai <a \»»mr 
of your ([ualities, as strong as you t ould wish. Mv r\»rUrm Uimd, 
let us ever eulUvale that mutual rrgatd whiih. as u has lasird id| 
now, will, I truHt, never fail. On hatuiday last I dim d with John 
Wilkf.s and Ids daughter, anti nobody else, at the MansiMU HMimr, u 
was a moat [ileas^ml .seene, I Isad that tlay Iwrakfa^ited wilh th. John 
son, I flrunk tea with Ia»nl Hutes ilaughtrrafi law. and I supiM-d 
with MisH noHWelk What variety! Mr. lohnson wmi witli me it, 
huauelerkH villa, Jleantierk having L’fn ill; it is #lrbghtfid* fiist at 
Higiigate, lie han one of the most numerous and ^s-plendid priv.Ur 
libraricH that I ever naw; green•‘liotn^es. hf^t' lioiisra. «ibservaloi'v. lab.' 
oratory for ehendind expefimentti, in nhort, evej vdhng pritu ely. UV 
dined with him at his at the Arlelpld. f have promts«’4 to In 
Johnson to read when I gri to Hioiland.and m keep an aM.autf 
what I read; I shall let you kmw how f go om My mmd must hr 
nouri.shed.' L^Utrx a/ //mar//, pp. | y 
IL 2H 
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Johnson's laugh. 


[A.D. 1775. 



mernment, and upon such occasions I never knew a man 
laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high relish 
of a state so different from his habitual gloom, produced 
more than ordinary exertions of that distinguishing faculty 
of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much to explainh 
Johnson’s laugh was as remarkable as any circumstance in 
his manner. It was a kind of good humoured growl. Tom 
Davies described it drolly enough: ‘He laughs like a rhi¬ 
noceros.' 

‘To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I have an old amanuensis “ in great distress. I have given 

^ Swift did not laugh. * He had a countenance sour and severe, 
which he seldom softened by any appearance of gaiety. He stub¬ 
bornly resisted any tendency to laughter.’ Johnson’s TVor^s,vm> 222. 
Neither did Pope laugh. ‘ By no merriment, either of others or his 
own, was he ever seen excited to laughter.’ Id. p. 312. Lord Chester¬ 
field wrote {Letters, i. 329):—‘ How low and unbecoming a thing laugh¬ 
ter is. I am sure that since I have had the full use of my reason no¬ 
body has ever heard me laugh.' Mrs. Piozzi records (Anec. p. 298) that 
‘Dr. Johnson used to say “that the size of a man’s understanding 
might always be justly measured by his mirthand his own was 
never contemptible.’ 

^ The day before he wrote to Mrs. Thrale:—‘ Peyton and Macbean 
{ante, i. 217) are both starving, and I cannot keep them.’ Piozsi LeL 
ters, i.2iS. On April i, 1776,he wrote:—‘Poor Peyton expired this 
morning. He probably, during many years for which he sat starv¬ 
ing by the bed of a wife, not only useless but almost motionless, con¬ 
demned by poverty to personal attendance, and by the necessity of 
such attendance chained down to poverty—he probably thought often 
how lightly he should tread the path of life without his burthen. Of 
this thought the admission was unavoidable, and the indulgence 
might be forgiven to frailty and distress. His wife died at last, and 
before she was buried he was seized by a fever, and is now going to 
the grave. Such miscarriages when they happen to those on whom 
many eyes are fixed, fill histories and tragedies; and tears have been 
shed for the sufferings, and wonder excited by the fortitude of those 
who neither did nor suffered more than Peyton.’ Id. 312. Baretti, 
in a marginal note on Pio^zi Letters, i. 219, writes :—‘ Peyton was a 
fool and a drunkard. I never saw so nauseous a fellow.’ But Baretti 
was a harsh judge. 


what 
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Actat. co.l education for Scotchmen. 

what I think 1 ran lijivr, and br^^rd till I cannot tell where tu lu*|i^ 
again. I p^d into Ids hands this morning four guineas. It ytni 
could colUad three guineas nuiri', it would clear him from his ]uev 
cut didlculty. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

* Viuir most luimhli* servant, 

* Sam. JoUN.stjNd 

-May 2 r,i 775 -' 


‘'Pn Jamks Boswiaj,, ICsg, 

M)kau Sir, 

‘I make no doubt but you an* now saft'ly lotlged in yctur t»wn 
habitatitm, and Iiave tcjld all your adventures to Mrs. Iloswell and 
Mis.s Veronii*a, Ih'ay teat'h Veronica (o Invt* uus Hid her mU 
mind mamma. 

‘ Mrs.'i’hrale has taktm c'oltl, and Ikhui very murh disordered, 
l)uL I Iu>pe is grown well. Mr. lautglon winit ye?%terdav to J.in 
colushire, and has invited Nicailaida ‘ to folhnv him. IRMuthak 
talks of going to Hath. I am to set out <»n Momlav; so then’ is 
nothing Init disiier.sitm. 

M have returned land naiU*s‘s entertaining sheets'\ l»ut innsl 
stay till I couu* liaek for more, heeanse it will he inconvenient {♦* 
send them after me in my vagrant state. 

M promised Mrs. Macaulay^ that I wtmld try to serve her srtn at 
Oxford, I liavt* not forgotten it, nor am unwilling (tj perfoun it. 
If they desire U) give him an haiglish (‘duration, it should Ik* t on 
sidered whether they cannot send him for a ytsir or two Ui an b!ng 
li.sh school. If he t'cmres immediattdy from St otland, he t .lu mako 
no ligure in mir Universities. 'The schools in llu‘ noith, I htdirit*. 
are cheap; and, when I was a young man, W(ut‘ emitientlv itoiul. 

‘There are two little Imoks published by the houlis *, ‘relnn.u Inc. 
and (’ollins’.s /rvmr, eac h a shilling : I would be glad to have them. 

‘Make my complimeuls to Mrs, Hoswtdl, though she does not 
love me. You see what pt*rverse things ladies ;uc, and lunv little 

‘ A learned CJreek. UnsWM.l.. ' lie w»ei a nephew of the l^aiitao !t 
of Cajn.Htantinople, uful had fled from some massat re of the (rreeks,* 
Johnstone's of i, H4. 

^ See ii. ;pH, 

® Wife of the Rev. Mr. Kenneth Maeanlay. authonr of e 

ofSi,Kihiit, lioNWtaa,. See Hoswell’sAug. *‘K, 177 p 

^ 'The Ekevir.H of tfiusgow,' as Hoswell called them. 

Oct. 29.; 


lU 
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Boswell's mind somewhat dark. [a.d. 1775 . 


fit to be trusted with feudal estates. When she mends and loves 
me, there may be more hope of her daughters. 

‘ I will not send compliments to my friends by name, because I 
would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. Tell them, 
as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch 
hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of every thing Scotch,but Scotch 
oat-cakes, and Scotch prejudices. 

^Let me know the answer of Rasay\ and the decision relating 
to Sir Allan ^ 


‘ I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, 

‘ Your most obliged, and 


‘ May 27,1775.' 


‘ Most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 


After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to him, 
from which I extract the following passages:— 

‘ I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks it 
wonderful that you are pleased to take so much pains in revising 
his Annals, I told him that you said you were well rewarded by 
the entertainment which you had in reading them.’ 

‘ There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans in Edinburgh 
this summer, whom I have been happy to entertain at my house, 
hlr. Donald Macqueen ® and Lord Monboddo supped with me one 
evening. They joined in controverting your proposition, that the 
Gaelick of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written 
till of late.’ 

‘ My mind has been somewhat dark this summer ^ I have need 

^ See in Boswell's Hebrides, Johnson’s letter of May 6, 1775. 

^ A law-suit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, Chief of his Clan, to 
recover certain parts of his family estates from the Duke of Argyle. 
Boswell. 

® A very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr. John¬ 
son and I have mentioned with regard. Boswell. Boswell’s Heb¬ 
rides, Sept. 3,1773, and Johnson’s Works, ix. 54. Johnson in another 
passage {ib, p. 115) speaks of him as ‘ a very learned minister. He 
wished me to be deceived [as regards Ossian] for the honour of his 
country; but would not directly and formally deceive me.' Johnson 
told him this to his face. Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 22. His credulity 
is shewn by the belief he held, that the name of a place called Ainnit 
in Sky was the same as the Anaitidis delnbrum in Lydia. Ib. Sept. 17. 

^ This darkness is seen in his letters. He wrote 'June 3,1775. It 

of 
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of your warming and vivifying rays; and I hope I shall have them 
frequently. I am going to pass some time with my father at Audi- 
inleckJ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I am returned from the annual ramble into the middle coun¬ 
ties ^ Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I have nothing 

required some philosophy to bear the change from England to Scot¬ 
land. The unpleasing tone, the rude familiarity, the barren conver¬ 
sation of those whom I found here, in comparison with what I had 
left, really hurt my feelings. , . . The General Assembly is sitting, and 
I practise at its Bar. There is de facto something low and coarse in 
such employment, though on paper it is a Court of Suprone Judica¬ 
ture', but guineas must be had. . . . Do you know it requires more 
than ordinary spirit to do what I am to do this very morning: I am 
to go to the General Assembly and arraign a judgement pronounced 
last year by Dr. Robertson, John Home, and a good many more of 
them, and they are to appear on the other side. To speak well, when 
I despise both the cause and the Judges, is difficult: but I believe I 
shall do wonderfully. I look forward with aversion to the little, dull 
labours of the Court of Session. You see, Temple, I have my trou¬ 
bles as well as you have. My promise under the venerable yew has 
kept me sober.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 198. On June 19, he is ‘vexed 
to think myself a coarse labourer in an obscure corner. . . . Mr. Hume 
says there will in all probability be a change of the Ministry soon, 
which he regrets. Oh, Temple, while they change so often, how does 
one feel an ambition to have a share in the great department! .. . My 
father is most unhappily dissatisfied with me. He harps on my going 
over Scotland with a brute (think how shockingly erroneous !) and 
wandering (or some such phrase) to London!’ /^. p. 201. ‘Aug. 12. 
I have had a pretty severe return this summer of that melancholy, or 
hypochondria, which is inherent in my constitution.... While afflicted 
with melancholy, all the doubts which have ever disturbed thinking 
men come upon me. I awake in the night dreading annihilation, or 
being thrown into some horrible state of being.’ He recounts a com¬ 
plimentary letter he had received from Lord Mayor Wilkes, and con¬ 
tinues :—‘ Tell me, my dear Temple, if a man who receives so many 
marks of more than ordinary consideration can be satisfied to drudge 
in an obscure corner, where the manners of the people are disagreea¬ 
ble to him.’ 3 . p. 209. 

^ He was absent from the end of May till some time in August. 
He wrote from Oxford on June i :—‘ Don’t suppose that I live here 
as we live at Streatham. I went this morning to the chapel at six.' 

to 
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to relate. Time has left that part of the island few antiquities; 
and commerce has left the people no singularities. I was glad to 
go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home; which is, in other 
words, I was, I am afraid, weary of being at home, and weary of 
being abroad. Is not this the state of life ? But, if we confess 
tliis weariness, let us not lament it, for all the wise and all the good 
say, that we may cure it. 

‘ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I can prescribe 
nothing but that you disperse them by honest business or innocent 
pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and sometimes serious. 
Change of place is useful; and I hope that your residence at Auch- 
inleck will have many good effects \ ****** 


Piozsi Letters, i. 223. He was the guest of Mr. Coulson, a Fellow of 
University College. On June 6, he wrote :—‘ Such is the uncertainty 
of all human things that Mr. Coulson has quarrelled with me. He 
says I raise the laugh upon him, and he is an independent man, and 
all he has is his own, and he is not used to such things.’ Ib, p. 226. 
An eye-witness told Mr. Croker that' Coulson was going out on a 
country living, and talking of it with the same pomp as to Lord Stow- 
ell.’ [He had expressed to him his doubts whether, after living so 
long in the^r^^^^ world, he might not grow weary of the comparative 
retirement of a country parish. Croker’s Boswell, p. 425.] Johnson 
chose to imagine his becoming an archdeacon, and made himself 
merry at Coulson’s expense. At last they got to warm words, and 
Johnson concluded the debate by exclaiming emphatically—‘Sir,hav¬ 
ing meant you no offence, I will make you no apology.’ Ib. p. 458. 
The quarrel was made up, for the next day he wrote:—‘ Coulson and 
I are pretty well again,’ Piozzi Letters, i. 229. 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on Sept. 2 :—‘ It is hardly credible how 
difficult it is for a man of my sensibility to support existence in the 
family where I now am. My father, whom I really both respect and 
affectionate (if that is a word, for it is a different feeling from that 
which is expressed by love, which I can say of you from my soul), is 
so different from me. We divaricate so much, as Dr, Johnson said, 
that I am often hurt when, I dare say, he means no harm; and he 
has a method of treating me which makes me feel myself like a thnid 
boy, which to Boswell (comprehending all that my character does in 
my own imagination and in that of a wonderful number of mankind) 
is intolerable. His wife too, whom in my conscience I cannot con¬ 
demn for any capital bad quality, is so narrow-minded, and, I don’t 
know how, so set upon keeping him under her own management, and 
so suspicious and so sourishly tempered that it requires the utmost 

'That 
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‘ 1 'hat I should huvt* ijjivuu pain to Rasay, I am vSmcerely sorry; 
and am Ihoroforo very much pleased that ho is no longer imoasy. 
He still thinks that I have represented him as personally [giving 
up the ('hieftainship. 1 meant only that it was no longer contested 
between the two houses, and supposed it settled, perhaps, by the 
cession ()f some remote gimeration, in the house of Dunvegan. I 
am sorry the ailvertisement was not continued for three or four 
times in the pa[)ei\ 

‘'That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Maecjuecn should controvert a 
position etiutrary to the imaginary interest of literary or national 
prejudice, might bt' easily imagimul; but of a standing fact there 
ought It) be no conlrcjv'ersy; If there are men with tails, catch an 
/iomo \ if there was writing of old in the Highlands or 

Hebrides, in the Hrsi‘ language, pro(iuc(‘ the manuscripts. Where 
men write, tht*y will write to one another, and some of their letters, 
in families studitms of their ancestry, will be kept. In Wales there 
are many mamisc*ript.s. 

* I have now three* part*els of Lord liailes’s history,whieh I pur¬ 
pose to return all the m*xi week: that his respei't ft)r my little ob- 
servutitms should kt*ep his work in suspense, makes oiui of the 
evils of my jtiurney. U is in our language, 1 think, a new mode 
of histeJiy, which tells all that is wanted, atul, I suppose, all that is 
known, without labotuctl splendour of language, or airected suhtilty 
of tsmjeeture. 'The t*Kaetness of his dates raises my wonder. 1 le 
.seems t(» have* the tdtjseness of lUmault' without his constraint. 

‘ Mrs.'i‘lirale was so etUertained with ytmr 'JourfutP^ that she 
almost read herself blind. She has a great regard for you. 

ext'rlion of pramit^al [)hilosnphy to k{'c[» myself (juiet. I lu)wever 
have dr»ae so all this week to admiration : nay, I have a);)p(sired good- 
humnurefl: hut it has eosi rut* tlrhiking a eon.siderahle. (|uanLity of 
strong heiT tci dull my fucukies,' of /{oswoi/, p. Zi$. 

‘ Voltaire wrrUe of Henault’s do i*Ilistohr do hi Fnvtoo:-' 

'll a ete dans riustoin* et* cjue lomtenelle u ete dams la philostiplue, 
II Tu renrlut* familiere.' V<»Uairc*'s xvii. 99. With a quota¬ 

tion from Henattk, ('arlyle begins his Fromh Rtvolitiion. 

^ Journal of a Four la tho IMridos, whieh that lady read In the 
original inanuseript. Hoswra.i,. jtdinson wn»te to Mrs. Thrale,' May 
22,1775' 1 ♦tin ma sorry that you read Uo.Hweirs JournaL Is it not 
a merry piect*? ‘I here is mm li in it about poor me,’ J*tossl Lottora, 
i. 220. ‘ June u, 177^. You never told me, and I omitted to iiupiire, 
how you were emertaittefl ly Boswell’s Journal, One would think tho 
man had boon hirod to bo a sfy upon me. He wa.s very diligent, and 

^Of 
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Mrs. Boswell. 
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‘ Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she does 
not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope that 
she and the little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor any 
other affliction. But she knows that she does not care what be¬ 
comes of me, and for that she may be sure that I think her very 
much to blame. 

‘ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think that 
I do not love you; you may settle yourself in full confidence both 
of my love and my esteem; I love you as a kind man, I value you 
as a worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a man of 
exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, “ in my heart of 
hearts and therefoi*e, it is little to say, that I am, Sir, 

^ Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.^ 

‘London, Aug. 27,1775.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘Sir, 

‘ If in these papers “ there is little alteration attempted, do not 
suppose me negligent, T have read them perhaps more closely 
than the rest; but I find nothing worthy of an objection. 

‘ Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest 
heart. 

‘I am. Sir, 

‘Yours affectionately, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Aug. 30,1775.’ 

To THE Same. 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘ I now write to you, lest in some of your freaks and humours 
you should fancy yourself neglected. Such fancies I must entreat 
you never to admit, at least never to indulge: for my regard for 
you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my mind, 
and cannot be effaced but by some cause uncommonly violent; 
therefore, whether I write or not, set your thoughts at rest. I now 

caught opportunities of writing from time to time.’ Ib. p. 233. I 
suspect that the words I have marked by italics are not Johnson’s, 
but are Mrs. Piozzi’s interpolation. 

^ ‘ In my heart of hearts Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2. 

“ Another parcel of Lord Hailes’s Annals of Scotland. Boswell. 

write 
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write to tell you that I shall not very soon write again, for I am to 
set cavt tO“Uiovru\v on anotlua* journey. 

m ^ # 

‘Voiir friends are all well at Streathain, and in Leicester-ficlds h 
Make iny eonipruneuts to Mrs. Hoswell, if she is in good liumoiir 
willi me. 

‘ I am, Sir, ike. 

‘ Sam. Jt)iiNS0N’.^ 

•September 14 ,1775-' 

What lut mentions in such light terms us/I am to set 
out to-inornnv on ant)ther jtjurney,* 1 soon uftorwuiaLs dis- 
covered was no less than a tour to hh'ancc with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. 'rhis was the only time in his life that he 
went upon the t'ontinent. 


*'I'o Mr. Rojikrt Lkvkt. 


‘ Sept. 18 1775. 

C'aUiis. 

M)kau Sir, 

^\\*e are here in hVauee, after a very tileasing passage of lU) 
more than six luntrs. I know not when i shall write again, and 
therefore I wrilt* now, though you eaunot .suppose that I have 
much l(» say. Vou tiave seim h’raneit yourself®. I'Voin this i)lac*e 
we are going to Rouen, aiul from Rouen to Paris, where Mr. 'Thrale 
designs to stay aljout tive or six weeks. We have a regular re.e- 
ommeudalitm to the Kngiish resident, so we shall not he taktm for 
vagahtmds. We think to go one way and nSurn anollua*, and for 
I? see) as unn h as we ran. I will try to speak a little lo’eaieh*; I 
trietl hitherto but HuU\ but 1 spoke sometimes. If I heartl lictter, 
1 suptHJse I shoidtl learn faster. I am, Sir, 

‘ Vour humble servant, 

‘ Sam. J()iinson.* 


* Where Sir Joshua Reynolds livcsl. IhtswKta.. 
jolmson’s hit tiulay. Iti /'r. JAv/. p. 143. is u prayer which was, 


he writes,'rruu|wised at (‘ulais in a .sleepless night, and used hcftJre 
the morn at NAire Ibune.' 

^ See i. note l. 

^ ' While Johnstm was in Frances he was generally very resolute in 
speaking Latin.' Scs- umler Nov. ra, 1775. 
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A letter from Paris. 


[A,D. 1775. 


To THE Same. 

‘ Paris, Oct 22,1775. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about us. 
We have been to-day at Versailles, You have seen it, and I shall 
not describe it. We came yesterday from Fontainebleau, where 
the Court is now. We went to see the King and Queen at dinner, 
and the Queen was so impressed by Missthat she sent one of 
the Gentlemen to enquire who she was. I find all true that you 
have ever told me of Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps 
us two coaches, and a very fine table; but I think our cookery 
very bad’^ Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of English nuns, and I 
talked with her through the grate, and I am very kindly used by 
the English Benedictine friars. But upon the whole I cannot 
make much acquaintance here ; and though the churches, palaces, 
and some private houses are very magnificent, there is no very 
great pleasure after having seen many, in seeing more; at least 
the pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have an end, and we 
are beginning to think when we shall come home. Mr. Thrale 
calculates that, as we left Streatham on the fifteenth of September, 
we shall see it again about the fifteenth of November. 

‘ I think I had not been on this side of the sea five days before 
I found a sensible improvement in my health. I ran a race in the 
rain this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks 
French, I think, quite as well as English^ 

‘ Make iny compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give my love to 
Francis; and tell my friends that I am not lost 
‘ I am, dear Sir, 

‘Your affectionate humble, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

' Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

‘My dear Sir, 

‘If I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you 
should have had a letter from me by the earliest opportunity, 


^ Miss Thrale. Boswell. 

^ In his Jotirnalh.^ records Hheir meals are gross’ Oct. 10). 

We may doubt therefore Mrs. Piozzi’s statement that he said of the 
French: *They have few sentiments, but they express them neatly; 
they have little meat too, but they dress it well’ Piozzi’s Anec, p. 102. 
® See antCy i, 419, note. 
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announcing the birth of my son, on the 9th instant; I have named 
him Alexander \ after my father. I now write, as I suppose your 
fellow traveller, Mr. Thrale, will return to London this week, to 
attend his duty in Parliament, and that you will not stay behind 
him. 

‘I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s Annals. I have under¬ 
taken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus requests in 
a letter to me: “I intend soon to give you The Life of Tobert 
Brnce^ which you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I 
wish that you could assist me in a fancy which I have taken, of 
getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of Robert Bruce, from the 
account that I give of that prince. If he finds materials for it in 
my work, it will be a proof that I have been fortunate in selecting 
the most striking incidents.’’ 

‘ I suppose by The Life of Robert Bruce^ his Lordship means that 
part of his Annals which relates the history of that prince, and not 
a separate work. 

‘Shall we have A Journey to Baris from you in the winter? 
You will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me some ac¬ 
count of your French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. 
What a different scene have you viewed tills autumn, from that 
which you viewed in autumn 1773 ! I ever am, my dear Sir, 

‘ Your much obliged and 

‘ Affectionate humble servant, 

‘James Boswell.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I am glad that the young Laird is born, and an end, as I 
hope, put to the only difference that you can ever have with Mrs. 
BoswelD. I know that she does not love me; but I intend to per¬ 
sist in wishing her well till I get the better of her. 

‘ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, but 
it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords so 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple:—'You know, my dearest friend, of 
what importance this is to me; of what importance it is to the family 
of Auchinleck, which you may be well convinced is my sufre 7 ne object 
in this worldl Letters of Boswell p. 217. Alexander Boswell was killed 
in a duel in 1822. 

^ This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to 
female succession. Boswell. See/^.y/f, under Jan. 10,1776. 
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many opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the pub- 
lick any thing of a place better known to many of my readers than 
to myself. We can talk of it when we meet. 

‘ I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence I purpose to 
send a parcel of the History every post. Concerning the charac¬ 
ter of Bruce, I can only say, that I do not see any great reason for 
writing it; but I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailes afid you 
concur in desiring. 

'I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and hope you 
and your family have known only that trouble and danger which 
has so happily terminated. Among all the congratulations that 
you may receive, I hope you believe none more warm or sincere, 
than those of, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most aifectionate, 

‘ Sam. Johnson/ 

‘ November i6,1775 h" 

‘To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield I 

‘Dear Madam, 

‘This week I came home from Paris. I have brought you 
a little box, which I thought pretty; but I know not whether it is 
pi'operly a snuffbox, or a box for some other use. I will send it, 
when I can find an opportunity. I have been through the whole 
journey remarkably well. My fellow-travellers were the same 
whom you saw at Lichfield only we took Baretti with us. Paris 
is not so fine a place as you would expect. The palaces and 
churches, however, are very splendid and magnificent; and what 
would please you, there are many very fine pictures ; but I do not 
think their way of life commodious or pleasant \ 

^ He wrote to Dr. Taylor on the same day:—‘ I came back last Tues¬ 
day from France. Is not mine a kind of life turned upside down } 
Fixed to a spot when I was young, and roving the world when others 
are contriving to sit still, I am wholly unsettled. I am a kind of ship 
with a wide sail, and without an anchor.’ Notes a 7 td Queries, 6th S., 
v. 422. 

** There .can be no doubt that many years previous to 1775 cor¬ 
responded with this lady, who was his step-daughter, but none of his 
earlier letters to her have been preserved. Boswell. Many of these 
earlier letters were printed by Malone and Croker in later editions. 
See i. 594. 

® When on their way to Wales, July 7, ijj^,post, vol. v. 

^ Smollett wrote (Travels, i. 88):—‘Notwithstanding the gay dis- 

‘Let 
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‘lait nu; know how your hualth has liccn all this while. I hope 
the line summer has oiveii you strength suiricieiit to encounter 
the winter. 

‘Make iny ('oinplinients to all niy friends; and, if your fingers 
will let you. write to i\u\ or let your uuiid write, if it be troublesome 
to you. I am, dear Madam, 

‘ Vour most airectionate humlile servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

• Noveinlier ifi, 1775 * 


'fo THK HaMK. 

‘Df.au Mauam, 

‘Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was just 
come imme from a ramble, and Imiied that I should have heard 
from you, I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fmgens, and 
hinders you from writing, However, let somebody write, if you 
eanmh, ami tell mt* how you do, ami a little of what has happened 
at Liehlield among f>ur friemls. I hope you are all well. 

‘ When I was in Kr;uu*e, I thought myself growing young, but 
am afraid that told weather will takt; part of my iU!W vigt)ur from 
me. la*l ns, however, lake care tif tmrselves, ami lose no part of 
our health by m'gligemv. 

* 1 never knew whether yt»u received the Ch//i;//i 7 /Arrr on ihc Neii* 

Ihianu'nt and tlu* ami the gla.sses. 

my tlear write to me; ami do not let us forget each 
other. 'Hiis is the season of gtiod wislies, and I wish you all good. 
[ have not lately seen Mr. Porter*, mir heard of him. Ls he with 
you ? 

‘ He jdeased to made my compliments to Mr.s, Adey, and Mrs, 
C’obli, and all my friemls; ;ind when I can do any good, let me 
know. 

* 1 am, dear Madam, 

* Vour.H must ulTectionalely, 

* 8am. JohnhonP 

’ Deeernljer, 1775** 

It is to he retp'ettctl that he did not write an account of 
his travels in P'rance; for as be is reported to have once 

jiosiiion of the French, their houses are all gloomy. After all it is in 
Fnglami t»nly wiiere we must lt«»k for cheerful apartments, gay furni¬ 
ture, neatness, and t onvenience.* 

* Sun ol Mrs. Jtillnsniu by her first husband. Boswn-a.t 
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said, that ‘he could write the Life of a BroomstickV so, i 
withstanding so many former travellers have exhausted 
most every subject for remark in that great kingdom, 
very accurate observation, and peculiar vigour of thou 
and illustration, would have produced a valuable work. I 
ing his visit to it, which lasted but about two months 
wrote notes or minutes of what he saw. He promisee 
show me them, but I neglected to put him in mind of 
and the greatest part of them has been lost, or perh: 
destroyed in a precipitate burning of his papers a few d 
before his death, which must ever be lamented. One sr 
paper-book, however, entitled ‘ France II,’ has been ; 
served, and is in my possession. It is a diurnal registe: 
his life and observations, from the loth of October to 
4th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, and sh' 
an extraordinary attention to various minute particul 
Being the only memorial of this tour that remains, my n 
ers, I am confident, will peruse it with pleasure, though 
notes are very short, and evidently written only to assist 
own recollection. 

‘Oct. 10. Tuesday. We saw the Ecole Militaire^ in which 
hundred and fifty young boys are educated for the army. 1 
have arms of different sizes, according to the age ;—flints of w 
The building is very large, but nothing fine, except the cou 
room. The French have large squares in the windows; — 
make good iron palisades. Their meals are gross. 

‘We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great he 
The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not cramped 
iron. The flat on the top is very extensive •, but on the insul 
part tliere is no parapet. Though it was broad enough, I did 
care to go upon it. Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 

‘ We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the Ora 
In the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives of the Saints 

^ ‘ A gentleman said," Surely that Vanessa must be an extra 
nary woman, that could inspire the Dean to write so finely upon 
Mrs. Johnson [Stella] smiled, and answered “ that she thought 
point not quite so clear; for it was well known the Dean could ' 
finely upon a broomstick.” ’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 210. 
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M)c(. IX. Wechiesday. We went to see IBtd de Chathns\ a 
Iiouse not very hir^^e, Init very t‘le|;*ant One of the rooms was 
to a decree that i never saw before, 'I'lie upper part for servants 
and their masters was pretty. 

‘'Fhenee wtt weixt to Mr, Monvilhds, a house divided into small 
apartments, furnished with eireininate and minute elegance.— 
Porphyry, 

‘'Phence we wtmt to Ht, RotpuFs einireh, which is very large;— 
the Icnver part of the pillars inerusted with mar])le.—Phree chapels 
behind the high altar ; ™the last a mass t)f low arches.—Altars, I 
believe, all rouutl, 

‘We tKissetl through Phtce de )\'nd^tm\ a line sc|uare, alxout as 
big as nantnHn‘ S(puire. '-InhahittHl by the high families.—Lewis 
XIV. on luM’se baek in the middle. 

‘bfonville is the son of a farmergeneral. In the house of Chat- 
lois is a room furnisluHl with japan, httt'd up in Murope. 

* We tliinal with Hoeeagt‘l tlie Manjuis lilanehetti, and his lady. 
—'Pile sweetmeats taken by the Marehioness lUanchetti, after ob¬ 
serving that they wtu’e dear.— Mr. Le Roy, Count Mauueci, the 
Ahbe, the Priori and Father Wilson, who staid with me, till 1 took 
him home in the eoat'h. 

‘ Hatliiaui is gone. 

‘'i’he I'tench liave txo laws for the maintenance of their poor,— 
Monk not necessarily a priest. HenediclineH rise at four; are at 
churt'h an hour ;utd half; at churt'h again half an liour before, half 
an hour after, dinner; and again from half an htuir after seven to 
eight. 'They may sleep eight hours. ~ Hodily labour wanted in 
monastt'ries, 

‘'I'he poor taken tf) hospitals, ai\d misera])ly kept.—Monks in 
the convetU lifteen :-»-ac*eounte<l poor. 

‘Oi't. u, 'Plmrsday. Wt; wvni to the Colielins. —'Papeslry 
makes a good picture; imitates llesh exactly.—()ue piece with a 
gold groumi; - the birds not exataly cf^ltuired. *-'llience we went 

* IIonuT Walpole wrote frtun Paris this mitimm ; - ‘ I have not yet 

had time to visit the IIAiel du (‘hatelet,* vi. 26a. On July 

31st, 1789, writing tt( the viohmta* of the moh, he says:-’'The hotel of 
the Due de duuelet, lately Imilt mul sujKtrb, has lieen assaulted, and 
the furniture stdd by uucthm/ /A ix, 202, 

® See /ftKd, under Nov, tj, 177^, note, and June 25,17H4. 

® Tin* Prior of tin* C‘ot>vem of the Henetlietiru's where Johnson had 
a (xdl uppro[>riated t<i him. See /<uA 31, and inuler Nov. 12, 
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to the King's cabinet; — very neat, not, perhaps, perfect.— Gold 
ore.—Candles of the candle-tree.—Seeds.—Woods. Thence to 
Gagnier’s house, where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a profu¬ 
sion of wealth and elegance which I never had seen before.— 
Vases.—Pictures.—^The Dragon china.—The lustre said to be of 
crystal, and to have cost 3,500!.—The whole furniture said to have 
cost 125,000!.—Damask hangings covered with pictures.—Porphy- 
ly.—This house struck me,—Then we waited on the ladies to 
Monville’s.—Captain Irwin with us ^—Spain.—County towns all 
beggars.—At Dijon he could not find the way to Orleans.—Cross 
roads of France very bad.—Five soldiers.—Woman.—Soldiers es¬ 
caped.-The Colonel would not lose five men for the death of 

one woman.—The magistrate cannot seize a soldier but by the 
Colonel's permission.—Good inn at Nismes.—Moors of Barbary 
fond of Englishmen.—Gibraltar eminently healthy;—It has beef 
from Barbary;—There is a large garden.—Soldiers sometimes fall 
from the rock. 

‘Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all day, only went to find the 
Prior, who was not at home,—I read something in Canus \—Nec 
adiniror^ nec miiltum latido. 

‘ Oct. 14. Saturday. We went to the house of Mr. Argenson, 
which was almost wainscotted with looking-glasses, and covered • 
with gold.—The ladies’ closet wainscotted with large squares of 
glass over painted paper. They always place mirrours to reflect 
their rooms. 

‘ Then we went to Julien's, the Treasurer of the Clergy:—30,000!. 
a year.—The house has no very large room, but is set with mir- 
rouTS, and covered with gold.—Books of wood here, and in another 
library. 

‘ At D********’s ^ I looked into the books in the lady’s closet, 
and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr. T .—Prince BibL des 

^ The rest of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what was 
told by Captain Irwin. Boswell. 

^ Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at 
Toledo, in 1560. He wrote a treatise Pe Locis Theologicis, in twelve 
books. Boswell. 

^ D'Argenson’s. Croker. 

^ See Macaulay’s Essays, i. 355, and Mr. Croker's answer in his note 
on this passage. His notion that 'this book was exhibited purposely 
on the lady’s table, in the expectation that her English visitors would 
think it a literary curiosity,’ seems absurd. He does not choose to 

Fdes, 
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J^cs, and other books.—She was ofTeiulecl, and shut up, as we heard 
afterwards, her apartiuettt. 

‘Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King’s watciMuaker, a man 
of character in his lousiness, who shewed a small clock made to iind 
the longitiicl(‘ .A decent man. 

‘Afterwards we saw the Marchand'\ and the C'ourts of 

Justice, civil and criminal.—(,)vu‘vles on the Fhis build¬ 

ing has th(^ old (Jothick passages, and a great appearance of an¬ 
tiquity.— d Tree hundred i)risoners sfjinetiines in the gaol h 

‘ Much disturbed ; hope no ill will be ^ 

‘In the afternoon I visited Mr, hVeron the journalist®. Me 
spoke Tallin very .scantily, but seemed to understand me. —llLs 

house not splendid, but of commodious size..Mis family, wife, son, 

and daughter, n<d elevated hut (U'ctaU. -1 was pleased with my 
reception.-“-d I e is to translate my hooks, which 1 am to send him 
with notes. 


rcmeml)er tiu' 'AV/V, ArV.v and other hooks,' Sine<‘ I wron* this 
note Mr, Napier lias puhlislusl an edition of Hoswell, in whieh this 
question is ('arefidlv t'jcamiiual (ii. 550). Me sidi^s with Maeaulay. 

* ‘Si (jm'U|ue invention peni suppleer a la eomuiissaiua' (ph nous 
est refusc(‘des longitudes siir la uut, eVst t'elle du plus habile horloger 
de Frama^ (M. qui dispute irtte invention a rAnglelerre.’ Vh)I- 

taire, N/fV/c rA’ Ae///v ST, ch. xlih. 

'■* The /\iiais Maitintitii was properly only the stalls whieh w<‘rc 
placed along sonu- of the galleries of the Palais, They have lieen all 
swept away in l,ouis Philipp(*‘s rt'sioratinii of ilie Palais, (’uokkr. 

® ‘ Petit siege de hois stir Itspnd on faisait asseolr, pour les int(‘rro~ 
gfcr, cc!ux {pn rtaienl JieeuseH (run <lelit pouvant faire tmcotirir urn; 
peine unih'live,’ Ll I TKI-;. 

‘ The ('oneiergerie, heftne long to he crowded witli iht* vietlms of 
the Revolution. 

^ This passage, whieh so many think superstitious, nnninds me of 
Archbishop Laud's Diary. PoswKM,. Laud, fur instance, on Oct. 37, 
1640, records: ' In my upper stutly hung my (jicture taken by the 
life; and coming in, I found it fallen down upon the face, and lying 
on the tloor, the string being broken !»y which it was hanged against 
the wall. I am almost ev<’ry day ihreatemsl with my ruin in Parlia¬ 
ment. (h)d grant this he no omen.' Perha{js thi’fe was nothing .su¬ 
perstitious in Johnson’s entry. Me may liavc felt ill in ininrl (tr body, 
and drcsuled to hee<nue wtiise. 

® Fora brief a(S(»unt of Frrron, father and .son, see Carlyle's AVvv/cA 
Revohditm, part ii. lik. i. ch. iv. 

n.'~29 ‘Oct. rj, 
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^ Oct 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the banks of the 
Seine, about 7 m. from Paris.—The terrace noble along the river. 
—The rooms numerous and grand, but not discriminated from 
other palaces.—The chapel beautiful, but small.—China globes. 
—Inlaid tables.—Labyrinth.—Sinking table h—Toilet tables. 

‘Oct 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, large, and 
lofty.—A very great collection of pictures.—Three of Raphael.— 
Two Holy Family.—One small piece of M. Angelo.—One room of 
Rubens.—I thought the pictures of Raphael fine t 

‘The Thuilleries.—Statues.—Venus.—..'En. and Anchises in his 
arms.—Nilus.—Many more. The walks not open to mean per¬ 
sons.— Chairs at night hired for two sous apiece.—Pont tour- 
nant 

‘ Austin Nuns. — Grate. — Mrs. Fermor, Abbess h — She knew 

Pope, and thought him disagreeable.—Mrs.-has many books ®; 

—has seen life.—Their frontlet disagreeable.—Their hood.—Their 
life easy.—Rise about five; hour and half in chapel.—Dine at ten. 


—Another hour and half at chapel; half an hour about three, and 
half an hour more at seven :—four hours in chapel.—A large gar¬ 
den.—^Thirteen pensioners ^—Teacher complained. 


^ A round table, the centre of which descended by machinery to a 
lower floor, so that supper might be served without the presence of 
servants. It was invented by Lewis XV. during the favour of Madame 
du Barri. Croker. 

^ See ante, i. 421, note. 

® Before the Revolution the passage from the garden of the Tuileries 
into the Place Louis XV. was over ^pont toitr^iant, Croker. 

^ The niece of Arabella Fermor, the Belinda of the Rape of the 
Lock. Johnson thus mentions this lady ( JVorks, viii. 246):—‘ At Paris, 
a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an English 
convent, mentioned Pope’s works with very little gratitude, rather as 
an insult than an honour.’ She is no doubt the Lady Abbess men¬ 
tioned post, March 15, 1776. She told Mrs. Piozzi in 1784‘that she 
believed there was but little comfort to be found in a house that har¬ 
boured poets; for that she remembered Mr. Pope’s praise made her 
aunt very troublesome and conceited, while his numberless caprices 
would have employed ten servants to wait on him.' Piozzi's Journey, 
i. 20. 

® Mrs. Thrale wrote, on Sept. 18,1777 ‘ When Mr. Thrale dismisses 

me, I am to take refuge among the Austin Nuns, and study Virgil 
with dear Miss Canning.' Piozzi Letters, i. 374. 

® Pe?isio 7 inaires, pupils who boarded in the convent. 


‘At 
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‘At Ihc il(»uU‘var(l; saw nuthiiij;, yet was i^lacl to l)e there,— 

Rope-daucini^ and farct*,.dantre. 

‘N. [Note.] Near l^ans, whether on week-days or Sundays, the 
roads empty. 

‘Oct. 17.'ruesday. At the Palais Marchand I bought 


A snnfbbox \ 
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d'able book 
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Scissars 3 p [pair) 
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‘Wo heard the lawyers pU‘ad.—N. As many killed at Paris as 
there are da}’s in (lu* year. Chambir tk *.--'* 4 \)urnelloat 

the Palais Marehaiul -An old venerable l)uilding. 

‘The Palais iltjurbon, belonging to the I’rinet* of Ca)ndd Only 
one small wing shown lofty ; splendid ; gtild and glass.- -The 
battles of the great (*onde are painted in one (jf the rooms. 'I’he 
present Prince a gr.indsire at thirty-nine ^ 

*'rhe sight of [jalaces, and oilier great Iniildings, leaves nf> very 
distinct, images, unless to ilujse who talk of them. As i entered, 
my wife was in my mind : slu* would have been pleased. 1 laving 
now no]Italy to phsise, 1 am little pleased. 

‘N. In I'Vance tiiert* is ut) middle raidvb 
‘ St) many simps open, that Sunday is little distinguished at Paris. 
—'The palaces rh lanivre ami 'rhnillt*ries granted out in lodgings. 

‘ In the i\tioh #/c iurniinm^ gilt ghdies of metal at the lire plaee. 
‘'I'he I'’rem*h beds commended. Mucii of the marble, only 
paste. 


* He bronglu bat k a snuif-box for Miss Purtcr. .St?e anti\ ii, 4.;4. 

*-* 63 livres £^i i .u. Ot/, 

* Tortnr(*"tiuuubt’r, Hc’e i. ^40, nni<‘ 

* 'An parleincnt tie Paris la chambre t harget* ties atTaires crimi- 
nellcs,' Li i riuL 

^ The gramlstm was the Duke tPICnghien wht) was put to death fiy 
Napt)leon Honapartt* in 1804. 

“ Ilis itmderaHrtaioii for his tleiiartctl wife, tif which there are many * 
eviflenct*s in IiIh /Vinv7 v i/W appears very feelingly in 

this paHHiigts Ho^wr 14 ,. 'On many ottaihiotm I think what she |hi.s 
wife] would Iiave said or done. When I saw the sea at Hrightlu^Im- 
stone, 1 wisht^ti for her to have seen it with me/ /V. a//f/J/e#/. p, gi. 

^ See/e.vA ii, 4fti, 


‘ The 
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‘ The Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it. 

* ‘ Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontainebleau, which we 

found a large mean town, crouded with people.—The forest thick 
■ with woods, very extensive.—Manucci’ secured us lodgings.—The 
appearance of the country pleasant.—No hills, few streams, only 
one hedge.—I remember no chapels nor crosses on the road.— 
Pavement still, and rows of trees. 

‘ N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris ^ 

‘ Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the apartments;—the 
King’s bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely splendid.— 
Persons of all ranks in the external rooms through which the family 
passes :—servants and masters.—Brunet with us the second time. 

‘ The introductor came to us;—civil to me.—Presenting.—I had 
scruples.—Not necessary.—We went and saw the King^ and Queen 
at dinner.—We saw the other ladies at dinner—Madame Eliza¬ 
beth \ with the Princess of Guimene.—At night we went to a com¬ 
edy. I neither saw nor heard.—Drunken women.—Mrs. Th. pre¬ 
ferred one to the other. 

‘Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in the forest— 
Brown habit; rode aside: one lady rode aside. — The Queen^s 
horse light grey; martingale.—She galloped.—We then went to 
the apartments, and admired them.—Then wandered through the 
palace.—In the passages, stalls and shops.—Painting in Fresco 
by a great master, worn out.—We saw the King’s horses and dogs. 
—The dogs almost all English.—Degenerate. 

‘The horses not much commended.—The stables cool; the ken¬ 
nel filthy. 

‘ At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused, but should 
have been welcome. 

‘ The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 

‘Saturday, 21. In the night I got ground.—We came home to 
Paris.—I think we did not see the chapel.—Tree broken by the 
wind.—The. French chairs made all of boards painted. 


^ Stt post, iii. 102. 

“ Dr. Moore {Travels m France, i. 31) says that in Paris,' those who 
cannot afford carriages skulk behind pillars, or run into shops, to 
avoid being crushed by the coaches, which are driven as near the 
wall as the coachman pleases.’ Only on the Pont Neuf, and the Pont 
Royal, and the quays between them were there, he adds, foot-ways. 

® Lewis XVI. 

^ The King’s sister, who was guillotined in the Reign of Terror. 

‘ N. Soldiers 
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^N. Soklirrs at the ccjurt of justice. • •»Soltliers not anu'uahk* lu 
the ma|;istrates.“-Dijon woman 

‘ Ka|^{^ots in the palace. I'Aaa’v thin*^ slovtmly, t:xccpt in the 
chief rooms,—'frees in the roads, some tall, none old, many vt*ry 
youn^ and small, 

'Women's saddh'S seem ill made. (Queen’s bridle woven with 
silver.—'fa^’s to strike the horst*. 

* Sunday, t U t, 'fo Versailles ^ a nuMU town. ('arria|»es (jf 
business passing*.Mean shops a^j^ainsl the wall,-Our way lay 
throuj^di Seve, where tlu* (’hitia mamdacture.—Woodim brid‘»e at 
Seve, in the way to V'ersailles. 'flu^ [udace of great extent. The 
front long; I saw it not perfectly. '1‘he Metuvgevie. t'ygtuHs 
dark; their blac'k feet; on thi'ground : tame. Ualeyous, or gulls. 
—Stag and hind, young,—«.\viary, very large ; the net. win*, llhu k 
stag of (‘liina, small, khiiioceros, the Iinrn brfjken and juirtHl 
away, whit'h, I suppose, will grow; the basis, 1 think, four inches 
’cross; the skin folds like loose tdoth <lonbh*d over Ins body, and 
cross his hips; a vast animal, though yo\mg; as big. pci hajts, as 
four oxen, ’*fhe yoimg cleph.u\t, with Ids tusks just appesuit^g. 
The brown bear put out bis jiaws; all V(*rv tame. flu' lion. 
I’he tiger.s I did m>l well view, ‘fhe camel, ot (homcd.uy with 
two bunc'hcs called the lluguin \ taller than aity horse, ‘fwt) esnn 
els with otu* huntdu Among the birds was a pelii ati, who being 
let out, went In a fountain, and swam about vMvU fish. I lis feet 
well webbetl: he <lipped his lusid. atul turned his long bill side 
wise, lie eanglit tWi> i»r three iish, but dul not eat thetn. 

''frianou is a kiml of retteal appemdant t<» \”ej%ailles. It has 
an o[ten poriitsi? the pavemcmt, atnl, I think, the pillars, of matbhs 
—'fhere art* many rooms, whit h I tiu not tiistinetly leuiomher- 
A table of porphyry, about live letU long, and betwtsm two and 
three broad, given tt) Dotds Xl\“. by the \’enetiatt Stale. In tin* 
councibroom almcjsi all that was tint tloor or window, was, I think, 


* See U//A*, it. .ptH. Hteaviu.. 

'When at Vetsaillr'i. the prt»ple sliowetl us the Theatre. An we 
sUutd tn\ the stage Innkiiig at stuue in.tDiiiierv for playhouse put» 
poses; '• Now w»’ are hme. wfiat shall wr a* t. Mr, lohimtin : 'i‘ht /•m;- 
Ushmm in Xn. no/' lephed fie.‘‘we will try to art 

the Fifth,'** l*io//i‘h p. no. ihe FnyJAhmitn h$ Jt\ius is a 

aaneiiy by f'nnie, 

® This e[dlhc’i rdtould be applietl to this auhual. with one bum h. 

Doswki.i,, 

ItHiking glass. 
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The manufacture of looking-glasses, [a.d. 1775. 


looking-glass.—Little Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman’s 
house.—The upper floor paved with brick.—Little Vienne.—The 
court is ill paved.—The rooms at the top are small, fit to sooth the 
imagination with privacy. In the front of Versailles are small ba¬ 
sons of water on the terrace, and other basons, I think, below them. 
There are little courts.—-The great gallery is wainscotted with mir- 
rours, not very large, but joined by frames. I suppose the large 
plates were not yet made.—The play-house was very large.—The 
chapel I do not remember if we saw—We saw one chapel, but I am 
not certain whether there or at Trianon.—The foreign office paved 
with bricks.—The dinner half a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis 
over.—Money given at Menagerie, three livres ; at palace, six livres. 

‘Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet.-^We went 

to see the looking-glasses wrought. They come from Normandy 
in cast plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At Paris they 
are ground upon a marble table, by rubbing one plate upon another 
with grit between them. The various sands, of which there are 
said to be five, I could not learn. The handle, by which the up¬ 
per glass is moved, has the form of a wheel, which may be moved 
in all directions. The plates are sent up with their surfaces ground, 
but not polished, and so continue till they are bespoken, lest time 
should spoil the surface, as we were told. Those that are to be 
polished, are laid on a table, covered with several thick cloths, hard 
strained, that the resistance may be equal; they are then rubbed 
with a hand rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which I did 
not well understand. The powder which is used last seemed to 
me to be iron dissolved in aqua fortis : they called it, as Baretti 
said, marc de Veau foi'te^ which he thought was dregs. I'hey men¬ 
tioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon ball swam in the quick¬ 
silver. To silver them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with 
quicksilver, to which it unites. Then more quicksilver is poured 
upon it, which, by its mutual [attraction] rises very high. Then a 
paper is laid at the nearest end of the plate, over which the glass 
is slided till it lies upon the plate, having driven much of the quick¬ 
silver before it. It is then, I think, pressed upon cloths, and then 
set sloping to drop the superfluous mercury; the slope is daily 
heightened towards a perpendicular. 

‘ In the way I saw the Greve, the Mayor’s house, and the Bastile. 

‘ We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer h He brews with about 
as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells his beer at the same price, 

^ He who commanded the troops at the execution of Lewis XVI. 

though 
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thoui^’h he pays im duty tVu’ malt, and little nua-e tliun half as miH*h 
for beer, beer is s(ild retail at tub a bottle. He brews ,1,000 bar¬ 
rels a year, 'riuaa* are sevimtet'a brewers in Paris, of wlioin lume 
is .sup[)osi‘d to brew more than he : rtH*konin^’ them at 3,000 eatii, 
they make 51,01*0 a year. ‘They make their malt, for maUiu|^ is 
here no tnule. 

‘'The moat of tlie llastile is tlry. 

‘Oel. ?.}. 'Tuesday. Wi* visited the Ring’s library I saw the 
Spt'tidnm Sit/ndiinus, rudely printeil, with ink, sometinuss 

pale, sometinies blaek ; part suptiosetl tf» be with wooden types, 
and part with papa's mil tut btiards. 'The IlihU*, supposed io bt» 
older than that t*! Mtmt/, in hj*; it has no date; it is supposed 
to have been printml with wtioden types. 1 ;im in dtuibl; the 
print is huge aitil lair, in lw<» folios, Atit»thi*r luMtk was siiown 
me, supptjsetl to have lu'en ptintetl witii wtioden typt's ; I think, 
Duraffih' in 5S. ‘This is inleruHl from the ditferenee 

of fornt stutitUimt's seett in the samt* letter, whieh tnipjit be .struek 
with dilfertutt punt'hetms. Tlu* re|;ulai similittule oi most letters 
proves belter tlt.it they are metal. I saw noihinp but llu' S/wuium 
whicli I liad tttil seen, I think, before. 

‘'Thenee to the Stubt>tine. 'l‘lu' library very larpt', itoi in lal’ 
tices like the Kiiifts. JAz/Aw anti tp eolbn iioii \.\ vol, 

(.SV/v/Ze/va* i/e zv/^z/v matiy {olii*s, //A/ez/e e/ 

Phm’(\ t) vtil. (nf/dii t'hrhihuitf^ the Tust talititui, jlts the last, b 
12 vol. 'The Ptitu' anti bibrarian ditietl (witli tts|; I waittal tut 
tliem houu‘. Their gaulett pretty, with t tiveretl walksjmt stnall; 
yet may ht*ld many studeitts. 'The lnit i»ir.s td the Stubtuine ;ue 
all ecjual: tduiose those wh(» snt ts'etl to vat .ituaes. I’lolit lilths 

‘Oet. Wtalnesday. I went with tlie Piior to St, t‘haul, iti 
see Ifr. Ibuike. We walketl rtnind the palate, ami hatl somt» talk. 
—I dinetl with emr whtde tsunpany at tlu* Monastety, In tin* li 
brary, AVv’Urz/i/, {‘rwe/z, -yzA/t, fttun lUn t at ts /Vezr/Mz/A 

to the Virgin, frtun 1 ‘etrart b ; Falklaiul Ifi Satitlys; nryden*s Preb 
ace to tin* thirtl vol. <»f Misiadl.mies b 

® I eanmu learn of anv book *4 itiis name. Perhapi Jtihnson saw 
Durafuii iudhmad whit h was piinitnl in 

one year later than b*hnson mentions. A t'ttpy of this he had seen 
at Hleaheim in t7‘/4. Ui'p/«sv/^sa A‘oz//z Sept. 

® He means, I suppo-.r. that h<' teat! these thflrretti pits rs while he 
reinuinetl in the binary. Ho w i 11. 
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Luxembourg. 
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‘Oct. 26, Thursday. We saw the china at S^ve, cut, glazed, 
painted. Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great: fine prospect.— 
Meudon, an old palace.—Alexander, in Porphyry : hollow between 
eyes and nose, thin cheeks.—Plato and Aristotle.—Noble terrace 
overlooks the town.—St. Cloud.—Gallery not very high, nor grand^ 
but pleasing.—In the rooms, Michael Angelo, drawn by himself, 
Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudseus, Mazarine.— 
Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not minded.—Gough and 
Keene.—Hooke came to us at the inn.—A message from Drum- 
gold. 

‘Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home. — Gough and Keene, and 

Mrs. S-’s friend dined with us.—This day we began to have 

a fire.—The weather is grown very cold, and I fear, has a bad ef¬ 
fect upon my breath, which has grown much more free and easy in 
this country. 

‘ Sat. Oct. 28. I visited the Grand Chartreux built by St. Louis. 
—It is built for forty, but contains only twenty-four, and will not 
maintain more. The friar that spoke to us had a pretty apart¬ 
ment h— Mr. Baretti says four rooms; I remember but three.— 
His books seemed to be French.—His garden was neat; he gave 
me grapes.—We saw the Place de Victoire, with tlie statues of the 
King, and the captive nations. 

‘We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but the gallery 
was shut.—We climbed to the top stairs.—I dined with Colbrooke, 
who had much company:—Foote, Sir George Rodney, Motteux, 
Udson, Taaf.—Called on the Prior, and found him in bed. 

‘ Hotel—a guinea a day.—Coach, three guineas a week.—Valet 
de place three 1 . ^ a day.— Ava?itcoureiir, a guinea a week.—Ordi¬ 
nary dinner, six 1 . a head.—Our' ordinary seems to be about five 
guineas a day.—Our extraordinary expences, as diversions, gratui¬ 
ties, clothes, I cannot reckon.—Our travelling is ten guineas a day. 


^ Johnson in his Dictionary defines Apartment as A room; a set of 
rooms. 

^ Smollett {Travels, i. 85) writes of these temporary servants:—‘ You 
cannot conceive with what eagerness and dexterity these rascally 
valets exert themselves in pillaging strangers. There is always one 
ready in waiting on your arrival, who begins by assisting your own 
servant to unload your baggage, and interests himself in your own 
affairs with such artful officiousness that you will find it difficult to 
shake him off.’ 

® Livres—francs we should now say. 


‘ White 
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‘White stockln'jjs, iS l-AVh^,- HuL 

‘Suiidiiy, Oct. 2(), Wc saw the hoanlini^’-.school*"' "'Hie Ju(/a/js 
trou7'h\ — :\ rutuu with ub«»ut eij;hty’-six (’hiklren in eradlcs, us 
sweet us a i);u'h)ur. d‘h(*y lose a thinr**; take in to j)t*rha|),s more 
than seven (years olcl|; put them to trade's; pin to tliem tlu: pa¬ 
pers sent with tlunn. AVaut nurses.- Saw their cha[)el 

‘Wi*nt to St, haistatia; saw an innumerable (*ompany <}f girls 
catechised, in many btnlies, perhaps loo ti) a ('uteeliist. — Hoys 
taught at ont' timt% girls at amuher. .sermon; the preacher 

wears a t'ap» which he takes oil at the name: his aOion imihjrm, 
not very violent. 

‘Oct, .pj, Mttnday. \\V saw iht' library of St. (h*rmain^ — A 
very noble (‘olleotion,™f bi/nv /h'rhuinim (Widorum^ a hd- 

ter, S(iuare likt' lh.it cd' the 0///Vc.v, pmhaps the same, 'phe (bf/c.r, 
by Fust and (iernslu*ym. d/fV//’o>/v, tji v. fol. ^ in iMt'uch, 

3 V. fol. (‘AruoiacoN ed(»/*/uf/h\ but td t.jOti. 'Two (dher 
editions", one by .... 

(/r ( Av, witht>ut name, dale, or plaet\ but of I-ust's 
square Uttli'r as it seems. 

‘I dined with <*ol. I)nimgoltl; -had a phsising afterniMin, 

‘Some of the btioks <d St, (termaiiFs ^ 4 and in pressie, from Uie 
wall, likt! thost* at ()xfonL 

‘Oct, 31, 'ruesday, I lived at the Henedietines; nusigre day; 
soup meagre, lien ings, eels, both willi sama*; fryed hsh ; lentils, 

‘ It was hvtv that Komiseau got rid td his children, ’ |e .savais qm* 
reducation p«mreuK la moinn perillemie etait celle des enlaus irouves; 
et je les y mis.’ Aci AVivtfVi, 

® I)r. Franklin, in wrote; *l am <’redildv infonued that nim*- 
tenths of them die iliere pretty fioon,' JA wtvV i, iii. I,uni Katues 

{.S'/r/'<7/ev 0 / Me //A/ece e/ JAfw. iii. tp j ' 'The Haris ;thiuunu' lor 

the yeiir mtmtions tlmt then’ wme baptised infants, <d 

whom the fotmdling-htiHptiul ret tdvrtl 

® St. (rermain des Pres, IlrtUT kmmm as the Prison tif the Ab- 

baye, 

* I have looked in vain intti I)e Hure, Meeriniin, Mattaire, and other 
typogrutiliic a! hooks, fur the two erlitions of the t \sihtiihnn, wliich Ur. 
JohnHon mentions here, with tsamr% whit h I t animt nmke tntf. I rea«l 
‘ one hy tine by /»’<»/*I have clrposifrd tlie tu iginal MS, 

in the British Museum, where the curi«ius may see in My grateful 
aekmjwledgements are ?lur to Mr. Planta for the trouble lu' was 
pleaned Ui take in aiding my rrsean hen. Hoswt t.r, A Mr. Planta 
i.s rneiuionetl in Mmr. U*ArldayV« v, jiq. 
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Chantilly. 
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tasteless in themselves. In the library; where I found Maffetis's de 
Historic Iiidicd,: Fj'oinonioriiim flectere^ to double the Cape. I parted 
very tenderly from the Prior and Friar Wilkes'. 

^Maitre des Arts, 2 y.— JBacc. TheoL 3 y.— Licentiate^ 2 y .—Doctor 
Th. 2 y. in all 9 years.—For the Doctorate three disputations, Ma- 
jo7‘.^ Mipior, Sorbonica .—Several colleges suppressed, and transferred 
to that which was the Jesuits’ College. 

‘Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris.—St. Denis, a large town; 
the church not very large, but the middle isle is very lofty and 
aweful.—On the left are chapels built beyond the line of the wall, 
which destroy the symmetry of the sides. The organ is higher 
above the pavement than any I have ever seen.—The gates are of 
brass.—On the middle gate is the history of our Lord.—The paint¬ 
ed windows are historical, and said to be eminently beautiful.—We 
were at another church belonging to a convent, of which the portal 
is a dome; we could not enter further, and it was almost dark. 

‘Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, a seat be¬ 
longing to the Prince of Conde.—This place is eminently beautified 
by all varieties of waters starting up in fountains, falling in cas¬ 
cades, running in streams, and spread in lakes.—The water seems 
to be too near the house.—All this water is brought from a source 
or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, which for one league 
is carried under ground.—The house is magnificent.—The cabinet 
seems well stocked: what I remember was, the jaws of a hip¬ 
popotamus, and a young hippopotamus preserved, which, how¬ 
ever, is so small, that I doubt its reality.—It seems too hairy for 
an abortion, and too small for a mature birth.—Nothing was in 
spirits; all was dry.—The dog, the deer; the ant-bear with long 
snout. — The toucan, long broad beak. — The stables were of 
very great length. — The kennel had no scents.—There was a 
mockery of a village.—The Menagerie had few animals —Two 


‘ Friar Wilkes visited Johnson in May, 1776. Piozzi Letters, i. 336. 
On Sept. 18, 1777, Mrs.Thrale wrote to Johnson :—‘ I have got some 
news that will please you now. Here is an agreeable friend come 
from Paris, whom you were very fond of when we were there—the 
Prior of our English Benedictine Convent, Mr. Cowley. ... He in¬ 
quires much for you; and says Wilkes is very well. No.45, as they 
call him in the Convent. A cell is always kept ready for your use he 
tells me.* Ib, p. 373. 

^ The writing is so bad here, that the names of several of the ani¬ 
mals could not be decyphered without much more acquaintance with 

faussans, 
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faiissiins \ (U* Ih’asilian \vi*asfls, sjuiUtaU ver}-wild. 'riu*rt‘ is a 
forest, and, I think, a park, I walked till I was very weary, and 
next ninniin.u' fell luy leet Inittertsl, and with pains in the tries. 

‘Ntiv. iM'id.iy. We e.uue In <‘lunpie^mie, a very lar^^e town, 
with a rnyal paiai-e built nunul a pt‘nia''Mnal csutrl, 'The etiurl i.s 
raised utu>n vaults, and has, I suppnrie, an entry nu nue side by a 
[^entle rise. ‘Talk td p.iiiuiny/k The ehureh is not very lari^e, but 
very elephant and splendid. -I had at tirst i;reat dijraadty tn walk, 
but niotitin ^rew eenlinually easier. At niyju we t ame to Noytm, 
an e]use(jpal t‘ity. -The eailualral is very beaiuitul, tin* pillars alter- 
nately i^ulhiek anti (‘urinlhian. We tuilertal a vtu y nuble parnehial 
church. Xeytai is walhnk ami is saitl tn be three miles rcumd. 

♦Nnv. ,}. Saturilay. We n»st* very early, and eaim* thrniii^h Si. 
Quiutiu in Cambtay, tint h»np. alter ihrets We went an haij^lish 
nunnery, to {^ive a ietler to l’‘aihet Wehii, lite eenltveair, wiin name 
to vi.sit ns in the evcuunyp 

‘Nov. 5. Smulav. W’t* saw the eathedral. It is very btMutil’ul, 
with ehapels tui eat h side. ‘The t hnir spleiuliti. 'The b.dustr.ule. 
in tine patl brass. The Nell ** very ht'^h and pj.iud. ‘Tin* altar 
silver as fat as it is seen. rite vestments vny sphmdid. At 
the Henedietitles ehuit li 

natural histnrv than I ptisM-ss. Dr, niaiadrii, with his usual pt»lite- 
nr.sH. most tihlinittKlv e\atmned the MS. I'n ihiit ^aottleman, and tn 
Dr, (iray, of the Htttish Munrmn. wlm alsn very rtstdih asNtsir-d nn% 
I Ih'| 4 leave tn ejtptess tnv best thanks. Hn avm i.. h'nt' Ih. Hlandon 
8(ie /e.vA 17^0, in Mr. l,;mp,tMuS r As 

‘ It is thtts wiilleji hv bOinsMii. inun the I'hem h pomum iaiinn nf 
fosS(tNt‘. It shuuhl be iibiesvrd. ih.n the pro sun ulu» r.hewisl this 
Mentirterie was mistaken in Mipptisinn the /eu,j?(f.s- and liir Brasilian 
weasel to he the sanus tin* /eu.^.ss* heitnr a dilharnt atnmak ami a na¬ 
tive tif MudaKasrar, I tmd thisn. Imwiwsa. ujinn otie plate iti iVtt- 
nant's AV/^e/v/v e/' liusWM.r. 

“ Ih»w liitl(» julmstm relished this talk is slimvn by his letter to 
Mr.M.Thrale of May t. i^Ku. and iiv her ans%ver. Ur wrote; ^Tlie 
Exluhiiion,how will vou do, either to see or ma tu see? The Bxliihi- 
lion in caninently sfdendid. Theie is eonionr.and kerpiniAaml i^raee, 
and exp essioiu utid all the vartriies of auifit ial exerdienee.* /Ve ::/ 
LMts, ii. in. She imswned : ' When did I ever phi|.nte yon uliour 

contour, and ypat e, and expressiMn? I have dreaded them all tltiee 
since that hapless day at (‘MtnpieKne when you teased me so.* //s p. i tf». 

® 'AV/ (old FretH'h from fAieei,A*»/r if a /*.* [ohnson's 
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Here his JournaP ends abruptly. Whether he wrote any 
more after this time, I know not; but probably not much, as 
he arrived in England about the 12th of November. These 
short notes of his tour, though they may seem minute taken 
singly, make together a considerable mass of information, 
and exhibit such an ardour of enquiry and acuteness of ex¬ 
amination, as, I believe, are found in but few travellers, es¬ 
pecially at an advanced age. They completely refute the 
idle notion which has been propagated, that he could not 
see ^; and, if he had taken the trouble to revise and digest 
them, he undoubtedly could have expanded them into a 
very entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the ac¬ 
count which he gave me of his French tour, was,' Sir, I have 
seen all the visibilities of Paris, and around it; but to have 
formed an acquaintance with the people there, would have 
required more time than I could stay. I was just beginning 
to creep into acquaintance^ by means of Colonel Drumgold, 
a very high man. Sir, head of UEcole Militaire], a most com¬ 
plete character, for he had first been a professor of rhetorick, 
and then became a soldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly 


' My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumisden, by his 
accurate acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out many 
proper names, which Dr. Johnson had written indistinctly, and some¬ 
times spelt erroneously. Boswell. Lumisden is mentioned in Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides, Sept. 13. 

^ Baretti, in a marginal note on PiozziLetters, i. 142, says that * John¬ 
son saw next to nothing of Paris.’ On p. 159 he adds :—' He noticed 
the country so little that he scarcely spoke of it ever after.’ He shews, 
however, his ignorance of Johnson’s doings by saying that‘in France 
he never touched a pen.’ 

^ Hume’s reception in 1763 was very different. He wrote to Adam 
Smith :—T have been three days at Paris, and two at Fontainebleau, 
and have everywhere met with the most extraordinary honours which 
the most exorbitant vanity could wish or desire.’ The Dauphin’s 
three children, afterwards Lewis XVI, Lewis XVIII, and Charles X, 
had each to make to him a set speech of congratulation. He was the 
favourite of the most exclusive coteries. J. H. Burton’s Hu?ne, ii. 168, 
177, 208. But at that date, sceptical philosophy was the rage. 

treated 
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treated l>y the lMi|4’lish Rencdictincs, and have a cell appro¬ 
priated to me in their convent/ 

lie observed/I'hc p;ivat in h'rance live very nu^pudeent-. 
ly, but tlu^ rest very miserably. 'Hiert' is no happy mithlU* 
state as in hhi^landh The shops of l*aris are nusin ; the 
meat in the markets is such as \vt)uld he sent to a j,;aol in 
Kng'laiur : and Mr, Thrale justly observed, that the cookery 

* Iloracx' Walpole wrote from Paris in 1771 [I,fi/trs,\\ ^17 ro): - 
'The distress here Is iueredible, espeeially at C'ourt.../Hu* middlini^ 
and common pc‘ople are not much ric'her ihati Job wluaj lu' had hist 
cverythiuj^ but his patience/ Rousst*au wrote of the Id’ench in 1777 : 
—‘Cette nation (jui st' prett*nd si f^ait* montrt' pen <*ctte ^;ailc dans 
scs jeux. Souv(‘nt j’allais jadis aiix p,nin|4uelles pinir y vnir danser 
le menu ptniple; mais sen clauses etaient si maussades, son inainticm 
si (lolent, si gautdu*, cjue j'em sorlals pluldt ('outriste' epu' naoiii/ /cv 
A’MvvV'.v, LXmr. (iromethtde. Puretli {Jountt v /a t/Vv/e*/. iv. n|0) demies 
that the Freneh 'are cMUitU'd to the ai>pellatltin <jf ehecaiid/ ' I’l'iiv- 
cnee/ lu‘ says [Hk 'is the only province* in which yt»u m-c witli 
some sort of fn'tjiunu'y the rustic' assmublh's mused up to cluau tcdnes'; 
by tlu’Ay-^v iuul lilt* tiUnhoun'Ht Mrs. iho//i dc'sciilit's tlu* ,disemf of 
‘the luip()y luiddh* state' abroad. ' As soon as DoVfr is left heliiud, 
every man seems to belong to some* otht*r tuau, and no man to hiiu» 
self/ Pioz/.i'.s/e///7/n', ii. 341. V'oltairt*, in his review <\\ 
ville ( jrort\s\ xliii. 304),says: ’ Pour peu c|u’tin nunau, uue tragedie, 
line romculit* ait ch* sueees ;l Iam(lr{*s, on en fait trois vi cpiatte edi¬ 
tions en peu cU* inois; eh*st tpic* I'ctai mitoyen est plus t itdie et plus 
insiruit en Angleterre tju'en I'ran<*e, <Sri*/ Hut H.irrv.ilte painter t /sn/. 
May 17, 17H3), in 17^*6, dc‘seribc‘d to Hnrke, mIu* ctowils t4 busv »oti- 
tenU'cl people whitdi cover (as one may savi tin* whole lace uf the 
country/ Hut he was an Irishman c'omparing h'ram c* with Ireland. 
‘Tltey nuike a strong, hut nudaneholy c'oiuraM to a miseralde ~ 
whicdi I eannoi help thinking of .sonti*timc*s. Von will not be at any 
loss to know that I mean Ireland/ Hurry’s He/An i. c;;, 'Hume/ 
says Hr, f. H. Burton, * in his AWr cv/ 7 ‘//c /‘n/ZA.i <»/ AV/Ai/# 

(published in 1741), tdludes to the ahseiu e of a mithlle «Ians in Sc'ot- 
land, wliert* he says, there are only " two ranks of men. gentlemen who 
have sonu* ferrtune and education, and the meanest starving poor; 
without any considc'ruhle number of the middling rank of men, wide h 
abounds more in Hngland, both in tdlies and in the cmmlrv* than in 
any other c|uarter of tin* world/'' JJJV cf //ffmr*, i, OjiK. I do not hnd 
this fiassage in tin* edition of Hume's AVn/rv of 1770. 

® Yet SmolleU wrote in t 7 bv* * All manner of bnuhei'ri meat and 

of 
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of the French was forced upon them by necessity; for the 
could not eat their meat, unless they added some taste t 
it. The French are an indelicate people; they will sp 

upon any placed At Madame-'s®, a literary lady c 

rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers®, and thre' 
it into my coffee, I was going to put it aside; but hearin 
it was made on purpose for me, I e’en tasted Tom’s finger 
The same lady would needs make tea a VA^igloise, Tt 
spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely; she bad the foo 
man blow into it^. France is worse than Scotland in ever 
thing but climate. Nature has done more for the Frend: 
but they have done less for themselves than the Scotc 
have done.’ 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same tin 
with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my friend whi 
there, was abundantly ludicrous. Fie told me, that tl 
French were quite astonished at his figure and manner, an 

poultry are extremely good in Paris. The beef is excellent.’ I- 
adds, "I can by no means relish their cookery.’ Smollett’s Travels, 
86. Horace Walpole, in 1765, wrote from Amiens on his way to Pari 
—‘ I am almost famished for want of clean victuals, and comfortab 
tea, and bread and butter.’ Letters, iv. 401. Goldsmith, in 1770, wro 
from Paris: — ‘ As for the meat of this country I can scarce eat 
and though we pay two good shillings an head for our dinner, I find 
all so tough, that I have spent less time with my knife than my pic 
tooth.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 219. 

^ Walpole calls Paris "the ugliest, beastliest town in the univerS' 
and describes the indelicacy of the talk of women of the first ran 
Letters, iv. 435. post. May 13, 1778, and under Aug. 29,1783. 

® Madame du Boccage, according to Miss Reynolds, whose authc 
ity was Baretti. Croker’s Boswell, p. 467. post, June 25, 1784. 

^ In Edinburgh, Johnson threw a glass of lemonade out of the wi 
dow because the waiter had put the sugar into it" with his greasy fi 
gers.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 14. 

^ Mrs. Thrale wrote to Johnson in 1782 :—" When we were in Fran 
we could form little judgement [of the spread of refinement], as o 
time was passed chiefly among English; yet I recollect that one fii 
lady, who entertained us very splendidly, put her mouth to the te 
pot, and blew in the spout when it did not pour freely.’ Piozzi Li 
ters, ii. 247. 














Aetat. JoAusou's talk loith foreis^ncrs. 

at liis dress, wliieli he nhstiiiately eoiitimit-il e\,ni!y .is in 
Loiuhni':- his Innwn elutlu's. hl.ick sti'ckiiiy., .uul [ikiin 
shirt. He nunitiniuHl. th.u .m Irisli (;ciitIriii.iii s.iii! tu John, 
son, ‘ Sir, 3'(Ui have :u>t seen tile hest l'‘reneh [ikiyers.' JintN- 
.SON. ‘ Flayers, Sir! I limk mi them .e; nn lietter than ere.it . 
urcs set uimn tables ami joint-stonls to ni.ike hiee.s ami 
proilnce laiipliter, like li.uiein}; tltt|;s.' * Hut, Sir, yon will 
allow lliul .some iil.tyers are better tli.ui others?'' JiiiiN.st t\. 
‘Yes, Sir, as .some ilot.;s d.mee lietter th.m others.' 

While Johnson was in h'r.mee. In- w.e. yener.illy \i ry re-.o. 
lute in .s[)eakint; l,.«tin. It w.is .i masim with him lh.it a 
man .should not let himself down, by s|ie,ikinj; .i l.uioimye 
which he .speaks imperfeetly. Indeed, we mu-.t h.tve .'.ften 
ob.served how inferioiir. how mneh like .i i hild .1 m.tn 
appears, who .speaks ,i broken loiip.ue. When .‘<ir l>..hn,i 
Reynolds, at one of the dinners the Koy.d Ai .id.-mv, pie 
sented hint to a l'ti*nihman of pp'e.it distinetitiii, he woidd 
not deitpi to spe.ik Kiviuh, but t.ilke.l 1 ..din, ihonpii he. 
IrxcelltiK^ did riot mtdtnst.md it, ouiny, [leih.ips, to Johir. 
■son’s Knp.lish pronmu iatioiH; yet upon .mother oet’asion 

' That he did n..t eontiini.- c^.i. Uy .is m l.Mndoit e. st.iced l.y jUn 
well hiin.self. ' lie w.is fiintislirtl with a I’.iie. m.ide wiy i.t h.iiid .in.- 
construethm.' .See/..w, ,\p,d ,.,M. t-s, lit...mew-, rh.u he 
hmight anieles of d!,-,-.,4.,.,, j f.,xvkiie. U a.\ f en •. rh.,t 

he yielded to die reillolt .1 g ,U1« e'. ot fig*, fg gg.ggit , *,(, j,,g (,, ,h, i!i 
suit (if lll.lik ittlil a li,.g((t;e,,i . w n;. Inn t, I dg.-ii giiii.. .g Oggor v 
wearrullleH. By a tioi,- ng hg'. di.tgy gl ,g|,j,i-.gg , ih.il Ig.- !.t(d ,.,.t g,,-„ 
thirty iggguilds igi g li.llg,-. t..( ihi-. g .ggigg. v A Sogv I.-hi !a 1 ..,<1,- „e 
may believe us little WV ph a-.r -t ..olr i . niggt,- ggg,j..„lg.»|.' '.ggtl 
JohnHon. ‘ for lie tells hes g>l eveivtiodv.' .'>er tnidet -M.iti ig Ji 
1776. 

• If Jtihnsgggg'.s luttilt W.g. ingd. i si...,,! l.y |..ie,4.g,..,.. P,.,,,,,.. hilt 

not in h.IlKlaiggl. the espl.ii|.il,.,gg (,g-, / ,/. M,:!.•>! 

(ff orb, Vli. <11)1. wh.'te hi* -..gt. s • f I,- wit.. U.gv. 1.. d hr t.„in, 

may so S....Il learn the .....gg,.!.. wht. h evrir l.atgu- K<vrs II. It,.,. t,r 
need nmke no piovasion t.eh.o- hg-. jogitgi. v . und gl siiagg;^., (-, \ . at gg-,. ,i 
18 tlR'ir htlsing'ss tg. pr.g. ti'.e -ag. h . ..gti..g,gg,iv i., fh.-i rs 

im from UH in dtegr ..wig 1 ...nttors [..hns..n .. ..n f'li.- 

h.shmim that likely eii..iij,.h. ,e. h.- w.g , nt L..n.|..ii, Ig,- w..ii!.| i,..i .di,-, 

HS jmuiUlU'iulinfi tu hui£ hr» lb.\« , fn l‘ur-iUrv“-i 

iir 
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he was observed to speak French to a Frenchman of high 
rank, who spoke English ; and being asked the reason, with 
some expression of surprise,—he answered, ^ because I think 
my French is as good as his English.’ Though Johnson 
understood French perfectly, he could not speak it readily, 
as I have observed at his first interview with General Paoli, 
in 1769^; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, as appears 
from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi s collection, of which 
I shall transcribe one :— 

A Madame La Comtesse de -^ 

‘July 16, 1775I 

‘ Oui, Madame^ le mome?it est arrivk^ et il faui qitejepa 7 'te. Mais 
poiirquoi faut il pariirl Mst ce que je m^e^intiye'l Je m^e^muyerai 
ailleurs. JSst ce que je cJierche ou quelque plaisir, ou qiielque sotdage- 
fiwit ? Je ne cherche rieii^je despere rie 7 i. Aller voir ce qtie jai vH, 
etre tm peu rejo 7 ie^ ttn peu degoutS, 77 te resouvenir que la vie se passe 
en vain, me plaindre de 77 ioi, m^efidurcir aux dehors ; void le tout de 
ce qtlo 7 i compie potir les delices de Vannee, . Que Dieu vous do 7 me, 
Madame, tons les agremens de la vie, avec im esp 7 'it qid pent en jouir 
sans sj livrer tropl 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to 
me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour to exhibit as 
well as I can in that gentleman’s lively manner; and in jus¬ 
tice to him it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnson told me I 
might rely both on the correctness of his memory, and the 

xxiii. 233, a conversation is reported in which Dr. Johnson argued for 
the Italian method of pronouncing Latin. ^ See a 7 tte, ii. 92. 

® As Mme. de Bouffiers is mentioned in the next paragraph, Bos¬ 
well, no doubt, wishes to shew that the letter was addressed to her. 
She was the mistress of the Prince of Conti. She understood English, 
and was the correspondent of Hume. There was also a Marquise de 
Bouffiers, mistress of old King Stanislaus. 

^ In the Pzozsi Letters (i. 34), this letter is dated May 16, 1771; in 
Boswell's first and second editions, July 16, 1771; in the third edition, 
July 16, 1775. In May, 1771, Johnson, so far as there is any thing to 
shew, was in London. On July 16, both in 1771 and 1775, he was in 
Ashbourne. One of Hume's Letters {Private Corres. p. 283), dated 
April 17,1775, shews that Mme. de Bouffiers was at that time ‘speak¬ 
ing of coming to England.' 


fidelity 
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fidelity t>f lu’s niirnilivt'. * \Vlu‘n Maclanie do Hout'flta's was 
first in ICnj^’land(saitl lU‘aucU‘rkd slu' was desirous to scr 
Johnson. I accordiM‘;Iy went with her to his chanih(*rs iu 
the Teini>U', wliere slie was enterlaiiual with his conversa-^ 
tion for sonu‘ tinu*. When our visit was taa'r, sluj arul I left 
him, anti were e,ot into Inner 'rein[)ledane, when all at onet* 
I heard a noise likt* tluit\dei\ I’his was tieeasioned hy Jtdni- 
son, who it seems, upon a lilllt» reeolleetion, had tak<m it 
into his heatl that he oup:hl tt> havt* dom* llu' hom^urs of 
his literary rt?sitienet' to a fureij.‘n lady <»f t[ualitv%and eaper 
to shew himself a man of gallantry, was hmT)*in|.f thnvn the 
stair-case in vitdenl ayitalion. He t>vertiH>k us hidma' wt* 
reached the 1’tnnpltv^;ate, and hrushinp in hetwetm me ami 
Madame dt: Htjulilers, sei/.ed lua* hand, ami eomluetetl hex 
to her ctjaeh. His dress was a rusty hi'mvn imnaiiiu* suit, a 
pair of oltl sh<H*s hy way of slippers, a little stuivelletl wie 
stickinp[ m llu' top td his head, and the shvves of his shirt 
and the knees of his hreeehes h,in|pn|t loosis A tsmsidnse 
ble crtnvd of pt-ople pallu^red rouml, ami were: md a little 
struck hy tins sintptlar apptMrama*/ 

He spoke Latin with wonderful flueney ami eleyanee. 
When l‘ere HoseovielH was in hatplaml, Johnson dined in 
company with him at Sir joslnta KeynoIds‘s, aiul at Hr. 
Dou^dass, imw Hisliop of Salishury. Upon both otaa%itm * 
that celehnUetl foreippter i'xpri^ssed his astotn*.hmrnt at J»»hn 
son’s Latin conversation. Wlum at l*ari%, jotneaui thn. 
characterised Voltaire’ to loenm the Journalist: ’/Vr oW 
acerrimi ti pancannn tiicratumi 


*do Uu, SAMtU t, JoUNSoX. 

* KdinhiUKh. UtH\ 177^, 

*My nr.An Sm, 

*Mr, Alexander M.u lean, the young Laird tif Uol, being to set 


' Mme, de Iloutliers was in Kngf.md in the siutnuer tif tyh}. 

Seiwf/t, i. .J3S. 

* HoHeovleh, a learned Jesuit, was Ijortt at Ragtisa in r/n.and tlnsl 
in 1787. He visited Loudon in ami was elrrird a Felliiw oi the 
Royal Soeitsy, (.‘hahnerss /h\ A See ii. 144. 

IL 30 otU 
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out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to introduce him 
to your acquaintance. The kindness which you and I experienced 
from his brother, whose unfortunate death we sincerely lament’, 
will make us always desirous to shew attention to any branch oi 
the family. Indeed, you have so much of the true Highland cord¬ 
iality, that I am sure you would have thought me to blame if ] 
had neglected to recommend to you this Hebridean prince, ir 
whose island we were hospitably entertained. 

^ I ever am with respectful attachment, my dear Sir, 

‘Your most obliged 
‘ And most humble servant, 
‘James Boswell.’ 

Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable accounts 
of the polite attention with which he was received by Dr 
Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Burney informs me that ‘he 
very frequently met Dr, Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s, at Streat 
ham, where they had many long conversations, often sitting 
up as long as the fire and candles lasted, and much longei 
than the patience of the servants subsisted 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that gentleman recol 
iects, shall here be inserted. 

‘ I .never take a nap after dinner but when I have had c 
bad night, and then the nap takes me.’ 

‘ The writer of an epitaph should not be considered a* 
saying nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance musi 
be made for some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapi 
dary inscriptions a man is not upon oath^’ 

^ See a?ite, ii. 329. 

Four years later Johnson thus spoke to Miss Burney of her father 
—‘“I love Burney; my heart goes out to meet him.” “He is no 
ungrateful, Sir,” cried I; “ for most heartily does he love you.” “ Doei 
he, Madam ? I am surprised at that.” “ Why, Sir? Why should yoi 
have doubted it ?” “ Because, Madam, Dr. Burney is a man for all th( 
world to love: it is but natural to love him,” I could have almos 
cried with delight at this cordial, unlaboured Mme. D Arblay'i 

Diaryt i. 196. 

* ‘ Though a sepulchral inscription is professedly a panegyrick, anc 
therefore not confined to historical impartiality, yet it ought alway 

‘ There 
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^ There is now less flogging in our great schools than for- 
merly, but then less is learned there; so that what the 
boys get at one end they lose at the other\’ 

' More is learned in publick than in private schools ^ from 
emulation; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. Though 
few boys make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise 
is given up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by 
somebody.' 

^ I hate by - roads in education. Education is as well 
known, and has long been as well known, as ever it can 
be^ Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is 
useless labour. Suppose they have more knowledge at five 
or six years old than other children, what use can be made 

to be written with regard to truth. No man ought to be commended 
for virtues which he never possessed, but whoever is curious to know 
his faults must inquire after them in other places.’ Johnson’s Works, 
V, 265. See/^?.y/, April 24, 1779. 

^ See a 7 ite, i. 54. 

^ See post, iii. 13, and Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 22. 

® Johnson’s Dick Wormwood, in The Idler, No. 83, a man * whose 
sole delight is to find everything wrong, triumphs when he talks on 
the present system of education, and tells us with great vehemence 
that we are learning words when we should learn things.’ In the Life 
of Milton ( Works, vii. 75), Johnson writes :—' It is told that in the art 
of education Milton performed wonders ; and a formidable list is given 
of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate-street, 
by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who 
tell or receive these stories should consider, that nobody can be taught 
faster than he can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited 
by the power of the horse.’ He advised Boswell 'not to refute in the 
education of his children. You must do as other people do.’ See 
post, iii. 192. Yet, in his Life of Barretier ( Works, vi. 380), he says 
'The first languages which he learnt were the French, German, and 
Latin, which he was taught, not in the common way, by a multitude 
of definitions, rules, and exceptions, which fatigue the attention and 
burden the memory, without any use proportionate to the time which 
they require and the disgust which they create. The method by which 
he was instructed was easy and expeditious, and therefore pleasing. 
He learnt them all in the same manner, and almost at the same time, 
by conversing in them indifferently with his father.’ 


of 
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Mrs. Barbauld. 


[a.d. 


of it? It will be lost before it is wanted, and the v 
of so much time and labour of the teacher can neve 
repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, and to 

tie performed. Miss -^ was an instance of early ( 

vation, but in what did it terminate ? In marrying a 
Presbyterian parson, who keeps an infant boarding-sc 
so that all her employment now is, 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle smalhbeer^” 

She tells the children, “ This is a cat, and that is a dog, 
four legs and a tail; see there! you are much better 
a cat or a dog, for you can speak^” If I had bestc 

^ Miss Aikin, better known as Mrs. Barbauld. Johnson uses 
dyterzan where we should use Uziitaria^t, ‘The Unitarians c 
present day [1843] ^he representatives of that branch of the 
Nonconformists who received the denomination of Presbyterians 
they are still known by that name.’ Pe?i?ty Cycio. xxvi. 6. 

“ Othello, act ii. sc. I, 

® He quotes Barbauld’s Lesso 7 ts for Childre^i (p. 68, ed. of 
Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. p. 16), speaking of books for children, says :— 
Barbauld had his best praise; no man was more struck than Mr. 
son with voluntary descent from possible splendour to painful 
Mrs. Piozzi alludes to Johnson’s praise of Dr. Watts :—‘ Every 
acquainted with the common principles of human action, will 
with veneration on the writer, who is at one time combating I 
and at another making a catechism for children in their fourth 
A voluntary descent from the dignity of science is perhaps the hi 
lesson that humility can teach.’ Works, viii. 384. He praised 
also, wh.o,vj\\G:n* vfnXXng Paradise Lost, coinld. condescend from h 
vation to rescue children from the perplexity of grammatical c 
si on, and the trouble of lessons unnecessarily repeated.’ Ib.^ 
Mrs. Barbauld did what Swift said Gay had shown could be 
‘ One may write things to a child without being childish.’ S 
Works, xvii. 221. In her Advertisenmit, she says :—‘ The task is 
ble, but not mean; to plant the first idea in a human mind can 
dishonour to any hand.’ ‘ Ethicks, or morality,’ wrote Johnson, ‘ 
of the studies which ought to begin with the first glimpse of n 
and only end with life itself.’ Works, v. 243. This might hav( 
the motto of her book. As the Advertiseinezit was not publish 
1778 (Barbauld’s Works, ii. 19) it is possible that Johnson’s cri 
had reached her, and that it was meant as an answer. Amor 
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Musick. 
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such an education on a daughter, and had discovered that 
she thought of marrying such a fellow, I would have sent 
her to the Congress' 

'After having talked slightingly of musick, he was ob¬ 
served to listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played 
on the harpsichord, and with eagerness he called to her, 
“Why don’t you dash away like Burney?” Dr. Burney 
upon this said to him, " I believe, Sir, we shall make a 
musician of you at last.” Johnson with candid compla¬ 
cency replied," Sir, I shall be glad’to have a new sense 
given to mek” ’ 

0 


pupils were William Taylor of Norwich, Sir William Gell, and the first 
Lord Denman {ib> i. xxv.-'xxx.). Mrs. Barbauld bore Johnson no ill-will. 
In her Eightee^i Htmdred and Eleve 7 i, she describes some future pil¬ 
grims 'from the Blue Mountains or Ontario’s Lake,’ coming to view 
* London’s faded glories.’ 

‘With throbbing bosoms shall the wanderers tread 
The hallowed mansions of the silent dead, 

Shall enter the long aisle and vaulted dome 
Where genius and where valour find a home; 

Bend at each antique shrine, and frequent turn 
To clasp with fond delight some sculptured urn, 

The ponderous mass of Johnson’s form to greet, 

Or breathe the prayer at Howard's sainted feet.’ 

Ib, i. 242. 

^ According to Mme. D’Arblay he said :—' Sir, I shall be very glad 
to have a new sense put into me.’ He had been wont to speak slight¬ 
ingly of music and musicians. ‘ The first symptom that he showed of 
a tendency to conversion was upon hearing the following read aloud 
from the preface to Dr. Burney's History of Music while it was yet in 
manuscript:—“ The love of lengthened tones and modulated sounds 
seems a passion implanted in human nature throughout the globe; as 
we hear of no people, however wild and savage in other particulars, 
who have not music of some kind or other, with which they seem 
greatly delighted." “Sir," cried Dr. Johnson after a little pause, “this 
assertion I believe may be right." And then, see-sawing a minute or 
two on his chair, he forcibly added :—“ All animated nature loves mu¬ 
sic—except myself!" ’ Dr, Bur 7 ief s Memoirs^ ii. 77. Hawkins {Lzfe, 
p. 319) says that Johnson said of music, ‘“it excites in my mind no 
ideas, and hinders me from contemplating my own." I have some¬ 
times thought that music was positive pain to him. Upon his hear¬ 
ing a celebrated performer go through a hard composition, and hear- 

'He 
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The wear of Garrick's face. 


[a.d. 


^ He had come down one morning to the breakfast-r 
and been a considerable time by himself before any 1 
appeared. When, on a subsequent day, he was twitte 
Mrs. Thrale for being very late, which he generally wa 
defended himself by alluding to the extraordinary mor: 
when he had been too early, Madam, I do not lil 
come down to vacuityy ’ 

* Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick wa: 
ginning to look old, he said, Why, Sir, you are nc 
wonder at that; no man’s face has had more wear 
tear\’” 


ing it remarked that it was very difficult, he said, “ I would it had 
impossible.” ’ Yet he had once bought a flageolet, though Ik 
never made out a tune. ‘ Had I learnt to fiddle,* he said, ‘ I s' 
have done nothing else’ {post, 7, 1778, and Boswell’s Hd 
Oct. 15,1773). Not six months before his death he asked Dr. B 
to teach him the scale of music {ante, ii. 302, note 4). That M- 
peared fond of the bagpipe, and used often to stand for some 
with his ear close to the great drone ’ (Boswell’s Hebrides, Oc 
does not tell for much either way. In his Hebrides ( Works, i; 
he shews his pleasure in singing. ‘After supper,’ he writes, ‘t 
dies sung Erse songs, to which I listened, as an English audier 
an Italian opera, delighted with the sound of words which I di 
understand.’ Boswell records {Hebrides, Sept. 28) that another 
lady ‘pleased him much, by singing Erse songs, and playing 0 
guitar,’ Johnson himself shews that if his ear was dull to mu 
was by no means dead to sound. He thus describes a journ 
night in the Highlands {Works, ix. 155) : — ‘The wind was lou 
rain was heavy, and the whistling of the blast, the fall of the sh 
the rush of the cataracts, and the roar of the torrent, made a i 
chorus of the rough music of nature than it had ever been my c 
to hear before.’ In 1783, when he was in his seventy-fourth ye 
said, on hearing the music of a funeral procession :—‘ This is th' 
time that I have ever been affected by musical sounds.’ See 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collccimi, 

^ Miss Burney, in 1778, records that he said :—‘ David, Madam, 
much older than he is; for his face has had double the business ' 
other man’s; it is never at rest; when he speaks one minute, 1 
quite a different countenance to what he assumes the next; I 
believe he ever kept the same look for half-an-hour together : 
whole course of his life; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguinj 
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Not having heard from him for a longer time than I sup¬ 
posed he would be silent, I wrote to him December 18, not 
in good spirits:— 

‘ Sometimes I have been afraid that the cold which has gone 
over Europe this year like a sort of pestilence* has seized you 
severely: sometimes my imagination, which is upon occasions pro- 
lifick of evil, hath figured that you may have somehow taken 
offence at some part of my conduct.’ 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Never dream of any offence. How should you offend me ? 
I consider your friendship as a possession, which I intend to hold 
till you take it from me, and to lament if ever by my fault I should 
lose it. However, when such suspicions find their way into your 
mind, always give them vent; I shall make haste to disperse them ; 
but hinder their first ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts 
as morbid. 

‘ Such illness as may excuse my omission to Lord Hailes, I can¬ 
not honestly plead. I have been hindered, I know not how, by a 
succession of petty obstructions. I hope to mend immediately, 
and to send next post to his Lordship. Mr. Thrale would have 
written to you if I had omitted; he sends his compliments and 
wishes to see you. 

‘You and your lady will now have no more wrangling about 
feudal inheritance ^ How does the young Laird of Auchinleck ? 
I suppose Miss Veronica is grown a reader and discourser. 

‘ I have just now got a cough, but it has never yet hindered me 
from sleeping: I have had quieter nights than are common with me. 

of the muscles must certainly wear out a man’s face before its real 
time.’ Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary, i, 64. Malone fathers this witticism 
on Foote. Prior’s Malone, p. 369. 

^ On Nov. 2 of this year, a proposal was made to Garrick by the 
proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre, ‘ that now in the time of dearth 
and sickness ’ they should open their theatres only five nights in each 
week, Gar 7 'ick Corrcs, ii. 108. 

“ Mrs. Boswell no doubt had disliked his wish to pass over his 
daughters in entailing the Auchinleck estate, in favour of heirs-male 
however remote. See post, ii. 474. Johnson, on Feb. 9, 1776, opposing 
this intention, wrote :—‘ 1 hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. 
Boswell.’ 


‘ I cannot 
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Lord Hailes and Henaiilt 


[A.D. 1776, 


‘I cannot but rejoice that Joseph^ has had the wit to find the 
way back. He is a fine fellow, and one of the best travellers in 
the world, 

‘Young Col brought me your letter. He is a very pleasing 
youth. I took him two days ago to the Mitre, and we dined to¬ 
gether. I was as civil as I had the means of being. 

‘I have had a letter from Rasay, acknowledging, with great 
appearance of satisfaction, the insertion in the Edinburgh paper 
I am very glad that it was done. 

‘ My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who does not love me ^ and 
of all the rest, I need only send tliem to those that do : and I am 
afraid it will give you very little trouble to distribute them. 

‘ I am, my dear, dear Sir, 

‘Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

* December 23, 1775.* 

1776: ^TAT. 67.]—In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I 
can discover, nothing for the publick: but that his mind 
was still ardent, and fraught with generous wishes to attain 
to still higher degrees of literary excellence, is proved by 
his private notes of this year, which I shall insert in their 
proper place. 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I have at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s papers. While 
I was in France, I looked very often into Henault ^; but Lord 
Hailes, in my opinion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I did 
not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, when I look back, I am 
utterly unable to discover: but human moments are stolen away 
by a thousand petty impediments which leave no trace behind 
them. I have been afflicted, through the whole Christmas, with 
the general disorder, of which the worst effect was a cough, which 
is now much mitigated, though the country, on which I look from 

^ Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my service many years, 
and attended Dr. Johnson and me in our Tour to the Hebrides. After 
having left me for some time, he had now returned to me. Boswell. 
See ii. 119. 

* See Boswell’s Hebrides near the end. 

® See ante, ii. 439. 


a window 
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Ai'tat. flT.i Jhmt'cl! and //is father at variance. 


a wiucUivv at Strcathum, is ikav covered with a deep snow, Mrs. 
Williams is very ill: c’very body else is as usual. 

‘ Aiuonjj;’ the papers, I ttmml a letter to you, which I think you 
had not opened ; anil a [niper lor 77 /^ Chnmicic, which I suppose 
it not necessary now to insert. I return them both. 

* I have, within these lew days, had the honour of receiving Lord 
Uailes’s iirst volume, tut whicl\ I rettirn my most respectful thanks. 

‘ I wish yon, my dmivesl frieml, and your haughty lady, (for I 
know .slu’ does not love me,) and the young ladies, and the young 
Laird, all happiness, d each the young gentleman, in spite of his 
mannua, to lliink and s[K\{k well of, 

‘ Sir, your atfectiouate luuuhlo servant, 

, . ‘Sam. Johnson.' 

‘Jan. to, 1770. 

At this time was in agitation a matter of great conse- 
([uence to mi' and tny family, which I should not obtrude 
upon the world, were it nut that the part which Dr. John¬ 
son’s friendship for mt* made him lake in it, was the oc¬ 
casion of an t'Xiu'tion of his abilities, which it would l)c in¬ 
justice to enneeah ‘That what he wrote upon the subject 
may be underslond, it is necessary to give a state of the 
tpieslion, which I shall do as hrielly as I can. 

Ill the year 1504, the Imruny or manour of Auehinlcck, 
(lironounced Jj//nl^\) in Ayrshire, which belonged to a fam¬ 
ily of the same name with the lands, having fallen to the 
Crown by forfeiture, James the b'ourth, King of Scotland, 
granted it to dduunas Itoswell, a branch of an ancient fami¬ 
ly in the county of Mfe* stiling him in llie charter, tiilvcto 
familiari rmtfv : and assi|pnng, as the cause of the grant, 
pro iiOHO rt Jititii Strvitio tiohis pricstiftK d’homa.s Hoswcll 
was slain in battle, fighting along with his Sovereign, at the 
fatal field of bdcnldon, in 

‘ Mr. C'rukcf says ihut hr was informed by lloswrU's grantl-daugh- 
trr. who died in lhai it had cumr In hr prunemnerd Auehinlcck, 
The Krv. lamcH ( hrysauh the* minister td Auchinleck, in answer to 
my irujuiry, pulitedv informs me that 'the name '* Afllei'k ’* i.sstill (juite 
enmmun as applied to ihr parish, ami even Auelnnleek iIou.se is as 
often called IMai e Atlleck as otherwise.' 

^ See Hnnweir.s Xov,4. 


1" rom 
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The barony of AuchinlecL 


[A.D. 1776. 


From this very honourable founder of our family, the es¬ 
tate was transmitted, in a direct series of heirs male, to Da¬ 
vid Boswell, my father’s great grand uncle, who had no sons, 
but four daughters, who were all respectably married, the 
eldest to Lord Cathcart. 

David Boswell, being resolute in the military feudal princi¬ 
ple of continuing the male succession, passed by his daughters, 
and settled the estate on his nephew by his next brother, 
who approved of the deed, and renounced any pretensions 
which he might possibly have, in preference to his son. But 
the estate having been burthened with large portions to the 
daughters, and other debts, it was necessary for the nephew 
to sell a considerable part of it, and what remained was still 
much encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preserved, and, in some de¬ 
gree, relieved the estate. His son, my grandfather, an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, not only re-purchased a great part of what had 
been sold, but acquired other lands; and my father, who 
was one of the Judges of Scotland, and had added consid¬ 
erably to the estate, now signified his inclination to take 
the privilege allowed by our law', to secure it to his family 
in perpetuity by an entail, which, on account of his marriage 
articles, could not be done without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate, I heartily concurred 
with him, though I was the first to be restrained by it; but 
we unhappily differed as to the series of heirs which should 
be established, or in the language of our law, called to the 
successioh. My father had declared a predilection for heirs 
general, that is, males and females indiscriminately. He 
was willing, however, that all males descending from his 

^ Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 1685, cap. 22. Boswell. Cock- 
burn {Life of fejfrcyy i. 372) mentions ‘the statute (ir and 12 Victoria, 
chap, xxxvi.) which dissolves the iron fetters by which, for about 160 
^rnars, nearly three-fourths of the whole land in Scotland was made 
permanently unsaleable, and unattachable for debt, and every acre in 
the kingdom might be bound up, throughout all ages, in favour of 
any heirs, or any conditions, that the caprice of each unfettered owner 
might be pleased to prescribe.' 


grandfather 
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Aetat. 07 .| BaswcU's partiality for heirs male. 


^niiulfutluT shtjulil Ik* pivfcrrctl to females; but would not 
cxtciul that [)riviU’Ln* to males tlerivinj^ their descent from a 
higher smuvt*. I, on the other hand, had a zealous partiality 
for heirs inaU*, however remote, which I maintained by argu- 
nunUs which appeared to me t(^ have considerable weight\ 
And in the particular ease of our family, I apprehended that 
we were imder an implied (d)ligation, in honour and good 
faith, to transmit thtr estate by the same tenure which we 
held it, which was as heirs male, excluding nearer females. 

‘ As first, the oiiinitju sonu* distinguished naturalists, that our 
species is transmitted thmugh males only, the female being all along 
no more than a /ns/wv, t»r nursi*. us Mother JCarlh is to plants of every 
sort; which notion seems lie eontirmed by that text of scripture, 

‘ He was yet />/ itu' tif /u's CA rni-at wdien Melehisedeek met him ’ 
(Ileh. vii. loj; and cousetjueully, that a man’s grandson by a daugh¬ 
ter, instrad of being his suf t's/ dcscemiant as is vulgarly said, lias in 
reality no connetaum whatevc*r with his blood,^ And sei'ondly, in- 
dcpiaidciU «>f this ilictny. (whit‘h, if true, should t'ompletely excliule 
heirs gener.ilj that if thi* ptvfercnct* of a male to a feinahs without 
regard to priinogenituu*. (as a son, though much younger, nay, even 
a grandson by a son, to a daughuuM he onei* admitted, as it univer¬ 
sally is, it iiuea fie eiptally reasnnalile and [iroper in the most remote 
degree* of descent from an f>riginal pniprietor of un estate, as in the 
nearest ; beisueie, Imwevt'r distant from the represt*ntative at the 
time, that remote heir male, upon Iht* failure of lliost! nearer to the 
than lu* is. hecsitneH in faet the neansst male to 
him, ami is, lfu*relort*, pr<*ferable as //A r(‘prt*st*ntative, to a female 
descendant. A little extension of mind will enable us easily to per- 
eeiv{‘ that a son'r4 son, in (amtinnation to whatever length of time, 
is pn*ferable. to a son*s tlaugiiier, in the suct'essitin to an ancient 
inheritance; in which reg.irtl should la* had to the repreHcnta- 
lioii of the miginal profirietor, anti not tti that of one tif his clo- 
scendaniH. 

I am aware t»f !ilackstom'*H admirable tiemonslrution of the reason¬ 
ableness of the b-gal suci I’ssion, upon the princi[ilt* tif there being the 
greatest poibabilitv that tin* neurest heir of the penson who last dies 
firo[irietor t»f an estate* is tif the blood of thcr first pureluiHer. Hut 
supposing a prdigoa* to be t'atrfully authenticated through all its 
branches, instead of mere /irt^htNUiy there* will he a t'vrtaifiiy that 
Me fhitn a tu'it ii^hitinrr has the same right of blood 

with the fust heir male, namely, //ic eri)/'/>nuf fiurehaser*s dtkst son, 
Bo.swkij,, 


I therefore, 
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Boswell's dread of his father. [a.d. 


I therefore, as I thought conscientiously, objected tc 
father’s scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to my father, 
was entitled to great respect and deference; and I hac 
son to apprehend disagreeable consequences from my 
compliance with his wishes \ After much perplexit); 
uneasiness, I wrote to Dr. Johnson, stating the case, wi 
its difficulties, at full length, and earnestly requesting 
he would consider it at leisure, and favour me wit 
friendly opinion and advice. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I was much impressed by your letter, and if I can form 
your case any resolution satisfactory to myself, will very , 
impart it: but whether I am quite equal to it, I do not 
It is a case compounded of law and justice, and requires a 
versed in juridical disquisitions. Could not you tell your 
mind to Lord Hailes ? He is, you know, both a Christian 
Lawyer. I suppose he is above partiality, and above loqii 
and, I believe, he will not think the time lost in which he ma} 
a disturbed, or settle a wavering mind. Write to me, as any 
occurs to you; and if I find myself stopped by want of facts 
sary to be known, I will make inquiries of you as my doubts 

‘ If your former resolutions should be found only fancifi 
decide rightly in judging that your father’s fancies may clai 
preference; but whether they are fanciful or rational, is the 
tion. I really think Lord Hailes could help us. 

‘ Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell; and tell he 
I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute to brh 
all out of your troubles. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, your humble servan 

‘ Sam. Johns 

' London, Jan. 15,1776.' 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on Sept. 2,1775 :—* What a discou 
reflection is it that my father has in his possession a renuncia' 
my birthright, which I madly granted to him, and which he h 
the generosity to restore now that I am doing beyond his 1 
hopes, and that he may incommode and disgrace me by some s 
settlements, while all this time not a shilling is secured to rr 
and children in case of my death!’ Letters of Boswell, p, 216, 

\ 
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THK SaMK. 

M)kau Sir, 

‘ 1 am j»'()iiiK to write uiion a queslieu which requires more 
knowledge of local law, and more accjuaiiUauce with the general 
rules of iuherilance, Ilian 1 . can claim; but I write, because you 
rusiuest it. 

‘ lauul is, like any other possession, by natural right wholly in 
the power of its present owner; and may ])e sold, given, or he- 
queatheil, absolutely or conditionally, as judgment shall direct, or 
passion incite. 

' but natural right would avail little witliout the protection of 
law; and the primary notion of law is restraint in the exercise of 
natural right. A man is therefore, in society, not fully master of 
what he calls his (uvn, but lie still retains all the power which law 
does not take frtuu him. 

* In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or gives, 
regard is to ht* ])aid t(j moral ohligaticms. 

‘()f the (‘Stale which we are now considering, your father still 
retains such possession, with sucli power over it, that he can sell it, 
and {lo with the money wiiat he will, without any legal im[)ediment. 
but when lu‘ ('Xtends his power beyond his own life, ]jy settling 
the order tjf sucTt‘ssion, tlu‘ law makes your consent necessary, 

‘ Ia‘t us suppose tliai lie sells the laiul to risk the money in vsome 
specdous adventure, and in that adventure loses tlie whole; his 
posterity would ln» disappoiiUt‘d; but they could not think them¬ 
selves injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or pleasure, his 
HUC(‘esHors could only call him vicious and voluptuous; they could 
not say that he Nvas injurious or unjust, 

* He that may do more may d(j less. lie that, by selling, or 
.s(|uamU*riug, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly disinherit 
pari, by a partial setthunent. 

‘ faiws are fornuul by the manners and exigencies of iiarticiilar 
tinuss, and it is but accidental that they last longer than their 
causes; the limitation of feudal .succ(*Hsion to the nude arose from 
the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

‘ As limes and cqiinions are aKvay.s changing, I know not whether 
it lie ma usurpation to prescribe rules lo posterity, by pre.suming 
to judge of what we taumot know: and I know not whether I fully 
approve either your design or your father’s, to limit that succession 
which descended to you unlimited. If we are to leave kcitm^ 

* The technical term in Komun law (ora builuing in good retKiir. 

to 
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Johnso 7 is first letter on entails. [a.d. 177(5. 



to posterity, what we have without any merit of our own received 
from our ancestors, should not choice and free-will be kept unvio¬ 
lated ? Is land to be treated with more reverence than liberty ?— 
If this consideration should restrain your father from disinheriting 
some of the males, does it leave you the power of disinheriting all 
the females ? 

' Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will ? Can he 
appoint, out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughters? 
There seems to be a very shadowy difference between the power 
of leaving land, and of leaving money to be raised from land; be¬ 
tween leaving an estate to females, and leaving the male heir, in 
effect, only their steward. 

‘ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to inherit, 
and during the continuance of this law many estates to have de¬ 
scended, passing by the females, to remoter heirs. Suppose after¬ 
wards the law repealed in correspondence with a change of man¬ 
ners, and women made capable of inheritance; would not then the 
tenure of estates be changed ? Could the women have no benefit 
from a law made in their favour ? Must they be passed by upon 
moral principles for ever, because they were once excluded by a 
legal prohibition ? Or may that which passed only to males by 
one law, pass likewise to females by another ? 

^You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your 
brothers ^; I do not see how any of their rights are invaded. 

^As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your ancestor, 
who diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, very 
properly, what were his motives, and what was his intention; for 
you certainly are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter terms than those 
on which it was granted. 

‘ Intentions must be gathered from acts. When he left the es¬ 
tate to his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, 
in his power to have perpetuated the succession to the males ? If 
he could have done it, he seems to have shown, by omitting it, that 
he did not desire it to be done; and, upon your own principles, 
you will not easily prove your right to destroy that capacity of suc¬ 
cession which your ancestors have left. 

^If your ancestor had not the power of making a perpetual set¬ 
tlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his inten¬ 
tions, yet his act can only be considered as an example; it makes 

^ Which term I applied to all the heirs male. Boswell. 

not 


Lord Ilailt'S on tuUxils. 


itat. 07.] 




t an Aiul, ynu dhsfrvcs lu* svi nu l•x.i^^p!r mI u;/, 

)us adherence tlu‘ liiu' oi .suiH'fssinu. Hr tluil ttviilttukiHl 4 
jther, would not woiulrr that littlr rr^^anl is .shuwn to triii* 4 r 
ations. 

As the rult‘s of surecsshui urr, iu .1 itrtMt pail, puirly on 
n can he suppt>setl tiJ lunpirath any thiny.. iuu ujuai Iry^al tritun , 
can grant lu^ pcnvrr wiurh tin* law tlmirs; asul il Uc juakr^* ho 
; cial and definite liinilaticun lie eunlers all flu* power wliirh thr 
• allows, 

Your ancestor, for some reason, disinheriteil iu»» daur.htris, hm 
,0 more follows that he inteiideil this ail as a inie lot p»eiti'Uf), 
n the disinlieriiing of his Inotlun. 

If, therefore, you ask lyv what np.ht your tathei admits danyji 
1 to inheritanet*, ask yoiiiseli. iiy what liejit VMti irquiir 
in to ])e exelud(‘d ? 

It appears, upon reflection, that yoiu fallna e%t litdt^s iiMhunlv , 
mly admits nearer hanah's to inheiit helote male * fUMn* leneai', 
the exelusitm is p\nety i nnsetpirntial. 

These, dear Sir, ate tny (honyhl*., innnetlnMijn ,|| autl drlthn 
c; but, perha(js, yent may fmd in ihmii %Minr pjinnu«-uuy, ot 
lence. 

[ cannot, however, hut a|.^ain retsaninend !«* yj*n a t «»nlrrf'ntr 
I Lfird Hailes, whom you know' to h?' both a I.awua am! a 
istian, 

Vlake my etnupliiueuts Mi**. Ilo-iWed, tlutuyji -die dor'* ma 
me. 

* I am, Sir, 

'Your afiVetionate *irivati{, 


eh, 


'S\M. Pm- 


had fnlhuved his reroiiunrndatiMji am! iMiiadtrd land 
les, who upon this ^adlject Itad a linn ojiinioit MUdraty 
line. His Lordship ohlipiiiuty look the tiMiildr to writr 
a letter, in which hr discussed wait Iryat and hi aMiiial 
;dng, the points in which I saw nunh dilllcithy, tnani 
ing that Hhe Hucerssiun of heiis pp-nrial was ihr sue 
ion, by the law td Scotland, fnnn the ttiiour to tli«' i mI 
as far as w'e can learn il by rci'ool f ob’.«avin^4 that 
estate of our family hatl not l»ren hinded t** hm*. 


Hlair' : 


* A misprmi h»r 1770, 
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male; and that though an heir male had in one instance 
been chosen in preference to nearer females, that had been 
an arbitrary act, which had seemed to be best in the em¬ 
barrassed state of affairs at that time; and the fact was, 
that upon a fair computation of the value of land and 
money at the time, applied to the estate and the burthens 
upon it, there was nothing given to the heir male but the 
skeleton of an estate. ‘ The plea of conscience, (said his 
Lordship,) which you put, is a most respectable one, es¬ 
pecially when conscience and self 2^^ on different sides. But 
I think that conscience is not well informed, and that self 
and she ought on this occasion to be of a side,' 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon my 
mind, I sent to Dr. Johnson, begging to hear from him 
again, upon this interesting question. 

‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘Having not any acquaintance with the laws or customs of 
Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your question upon general 
principles, and found nothing of much validity that I could oi^pose 
to this position : “ He who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors, 
inherits the power of limiting it according to his own judgement 
or opinion.” If this be true, you may join with your father. 

‘ Further consideration produces another conclusion : “ He who 
receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, gives his heirs some rea¬ 
son to complain, if he does not transmit it unlimited to posterity. 
For why should he make the state of others worse than his own, 
without a reason ?” If this be true, though neither you nor your 
father are about to do what is quite right, but as your father vio¬ 
lates (I think) the legal succession least, he seems to be nearer the 
right than yourself. 

‘ It cannot but occur that “ Women have natural and equitable 
claims as well as men, and these claims are not to be capriciously 
or lightly superseded or infringed.” When fiefs implied military 
service, it is easily discerned why females could not inherit them; 
but that reason is now at an end. As manners make laws, man¬ 
ners likewise repeal them. 

‘ These are the general conclusions which I have attained. None 
of them are very favourable to your scheme of entail, nor perhaps 

to 
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4 Sj 


any scIumiu*. My tihsm vation* that unly he whu ;ui|ihrr * an 
•c may iKajiumth it eaprit innsly \ ii it I'niitains aav rMin it ijMn, 
.lucies tins jxisiliiin likewise, tltat nuly he whu atajuifes an estate 
ly entail it eajaieiou.sly. lUit 1 tliink it uuiy he satelv |nestiUHai, 
it “lie whn iuheiils an estate, itiheiits all liie junvei leitally 
nitant;’' aiul that lie \sht> j^ives m leaves unlitniunl an estate 
•ally luniiahle, tnust he piesnuunl tu yjve that puwev nt htiutatiMii 
ich he nmittetl tu take away, aiul tu etanmii tutme i funinya'tn ies 
future pnuleuee.*’ In these twu pMsititais I believe hunt Ihnles 
I advise yuu tu rest; every t^thei nutiun ui pussessiun serins tu 
full nf dilheuUies and eiuharrassetl with st inph^s. 

If these axioms he allowed, vuu have anived now at lull liheitv 
hout the hel[) of parlieular eiieuuistanees, whieii, huuevr!, have 
y'our ease great vvtnght, \Uu very lightlv i»h“4’rve, that In* who 
sing by his hrutiier gave tin' inirentaine to his nephew,» Mtrld 
it no more than he g.ue; and l«y htud Ilaiies’s e'4iiiia!«* 
rteen yisars’ pun tiase, what he iptve w,is no inun* tlian \mu in.n 
ily entail at*enrding to yum tnvii upiniutj, it that uptniMU JimuIiI 
lly prevail. 

Lord liailes‘s suspieitm that emails aie eu» une him ui , Mti fhr 
tinion of Provident e, may ht* exteudnl fu all heirdsnov pim 
IS utul all permanent institmiuns, I du uul see win n mav n*4 
extended to any pittvisiun tm tin* pirseni huni,%m*r ad latr 
Ut futurity prtnannls upon a suppnmiiMn, that we kiiMW at Uwd 
ome degree what will In* tutine, tU the lutme %^r irtiataU 
w nothing; hut we may Umn ttmiet lines Uuin the past, and 
power of funning eun jet lures, im hule%. m nn MpiiuMia, dir tinu 
LCiing in eunft»rmity itt that ptu!»ahdnv wimti we th ., Mt,ri 
mkncu gives the puwm, »d wlm h irasMji ira* lo's ihe u .e 
M am, tlear Sir, yum tuua laidihd seivam, 

‘Save hm.s 

'eb. 9, 

hope I shall get some grtnunl iiuw- with Mis. P»»»swri!, make 
compliments to her, amt tu die hide prMpIr. 

)()nH burn papers; diev mav he safe riiuugh in yum uwn 
'U will wish to see itiem hneatirt/ 


'Pu un S\M%. 

)kar Hm, 

‘To the letters whieh f have wniirn atnnil yum gie.U «pte'4i^er4 

hud rernimhsl him ujf hej uleifj'*aUMft menieeied, assv, u 
VKia.. 

11.-31 


I lens 
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Johnsons third letter on entails, [a.d. 1776 . 


I have nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, you have 
now only your prudence to consult. I long for a letter, that I may 
know how this troublesome and vexatious question is at last de¬ 
cided \ I hope that it will at last end well. Lord Hailes’s letter 
was very friendly, and very seasonable, but I think his aversion 
from entails has something in it like superstition. Providence is 
not counteracted by any means which Providence puts into our 
power. The continuance and propagation of families makes a 
great part of the Jewish law, and is by no means prohibited in the 
Christian institution, though the necessity of it continues no longer. 
Hereditary tenures are established in all civilised countries, and 
are accompanied in most with hereditary authority. Sir William 
Temple considers our constitution as defective, that there is not 
an unalienable estate in land connected with a peerage ^; and Lord 
Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks are Barbarians, their 
want of Stirpes, as he calls them, or hereditary rank I Do not let 
your mind, when it is freed from the supposed necessity of a rig¬ 
orous entail, be entangled with contrary objections, and think all 


^ The entail framed by my father with various judicious clauses, 
was settled by him and me, settling the estate upon the heirs male of 
his grandfather, which I found had been already done by my grand¬ 
father, imperfectly, but so as to be defeated only by selling the lands. 
I was freed by Dr. Johnson from scruples of conscientious obligation, 
and could, therefore, gratify my father. But my opinion and partial¬ 
ity for male succession, in its full extent, remained unshaken. Yet 
let me not be thought harsh or unkind to daughters: for my no¬ 
tion is, that they should be treated with great affection and tender¬ 
ness, and always participate of the prosperity of the family. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ Temple, in Popular Discontents ( Works, iii. 62-64), examines the 
general dissatisfaction with the judicature of the House of Lords. 
Till the end of Elizabeth’s reign, he states, the peers, who were few 
in number, were generally possessed of great estates which rendered 
them less subject to corruption. As one remedy for the evil exist¬ 
ing in his time, he suggests that the Crown shall create no Baron, 
who shall not at the same time entail a year upon that honour, 

whilst it continues in his family; a Viscount, ^5000; an Earl, ;£6ooo; 
a Marquis, £pooo ; and a Duke, £Zooo, 

^ ‘A cruel tyranny bathed in the blood of their Emperors upon 
every succession ; a heap of vassals and slaves; no nobles, no gentle¬ 
men, no freemen, no inheritance of land, no stirp of ancient families, 
[nullse stirpes antiquae].' Spedding's Bacon, vii. 22. 


entails 




Aetat. G 7 .] BosweWs 7 fiind ilhcminated. 4H3 

entails unlawful, till you have cogent arguments, which 1 bclic\'(.‘ 
you will never lincl. I am afraid of scruples h 

have now sent all Lord HaiIes^s papers ; part I found hicklcii 
in a drawer in which I had laid them for securit}?-, and had forgoP 
ten them. Part of these are written twice: I have returned 
the copies. Part I had read before. 

^Be so kind as to return Lord Plailes my most respectful thanks 
for his first volume; his accuracy strikes me with wonder; his nar¬ 
rative is far superiour to that of Plenault, as I have formerly men¬ 
tioned. 

‘I am afraid that the trouble, which my irregularity and delay 
has cost him, is greater, far greater, than any good that I can do 
him will ever recompense; but if X have any more copy, 1 will try 
to do better. 

‘Pray let me know if Mrs. Poswell is friends with me, and pa}- 
my respects to Veronica, and Kiiphemia, and Alexander. 

‘I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble .servant, 

‘ Sam. JortNsoN.’ 

‘February 15,1775 [i77d].’ 

‘Mr. Boswell 'I'o Dr. Johnson. 

‘ Edinburgh, Ecb. 20, I77^^>, 

’li' * 

‘You have illuminated my mind and relieved me from imagi¬ 
nary shackles of conscientious obligation. Were it nec:essary, I 
could immediately join in an entail upon the scries of luars ap¬ 
proved by my father; but it is better not to act too suddenly.’ 

‘Dr. Johnson to Mr. Moswkll. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘I am glad that what I could think or say has at nil contrib’ 
uted to quiet your thoughts. Your resolution not to act, till your 
opinion is coiihrmecl by more deliberation, is very just. If you 
have been scrupulous, do not now 1 )c rash. I lK)pe that as you 
tliink more, and take opportunities of talking with men intelligeuL 

' ‘Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples/ he wrf)t.e on 
March 5, of this ycar:-~‘I am no friend to scruples/ he had said at 
St. Andrew's. Boswell's Jlcbrules, Aug. nj. On his deaih-^lK-d, he 
said:—‘Scruples made many men miserable. Init few men got id.' 
Croker's Boswell, p. 844. 

in 
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Remedies for melancholy. 


[A.D. 



in questions of property, you will be able to free yourself 


every difficulty. 

‘ When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did yo 


ceive them all ? 

‘ You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to have wi 
without your knowledge \ and therefore did not return any am 
lest a clandestine correspondence should have been permci< 
discovered. I will write to her soon. * * * * *, 

‘I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Most affectionately yours, 

‘ Sam. Johnso: 

‘ Feb. 24,1776.* 


Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. Johi 
wrote concerning the question which perplexed me so m 
his Lordship wrote to me: ^Your scruples have prodi 
more fruit than I ever expected from them; an exce^ 
dissertation on general principles of morals and law.’ 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20th of February, c 
plaining of melancholy, and expressing a strong desir 
be with him; informing him that the ten packets cam 
safe; that Lord Hailes was much obliged to him, and 
he had almost wholly removed his scruples against enta 


‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I have not had your letter half an hour; as you lay so r 
weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to dela; 
answer. 

‘ I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, and sh 
be sorry likewise if it could have no relief but from company, 
counsel you may have when you are pleased to require it; b' 
my company you cannot in the next month have much, for 
Thrale will take me to Italy, he says, on the first of April 

‘ Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. I am 
that you are reconciled to your settlement, and think it a | 
honour to have shaken Lord Hailes’s opinion of entails. Do 
however, hope wholly to reason away your troubles; do not 

^ A letter to him on the interesting subject of the family settler 
which I had read, Boswell. 


t 




AetatO?.] 


The University of Oxford. 



them with atlcntion, uiul thry will dit* un|u‘rtvptihly uway. i s\ 
your thoughts upcui your lmsiiu\ss, lill your intervals with otuii 
paiiy, and sunshine will again break in upcui your inintlk U yas 
will come to me, you must roiiie very <|\hekly; anti vvvn then 1 
know not but we may seour tlu* (auintry together, for 1 ha\e a 
mind to see Oxfeu’d and bieldield, Indore I set tnit on this long 
journey. 'To this I can only add, that 

^ I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Vour nujst alfeetionate humble servant, 


‘March 5, 1776.’ 


* SA\r. joHXsitX.’ 


'fo TUI-: Samc.. 

‘Dkau Stu, 

‘Very early in April we leave Isngland, and in the beginnimg 
of the next week I shall leavt* lamdoii tiu a slnut time; nt the. 1 
think it necessary to inform you, that you mav not hr ilisappMinn d 
in any of your etUerpriscs. 1 had not hdly tesolveil to mu, tUr 
country before this clay. 

‘kkruse to make my ecnupliments to Lmd ILiilen; and mcmti.»n 
very particularly to Mrs. Hoswell my hope that site i*. ns nm ihnl Uk 
Sir, 

* Vom faithful servant. 


‘March 12. 1776/ 


*Sam.1ohn-o\; 


Above thirty years ago,the heirs of Lord (luiiterltor C lai 
cmlon ijresentcHl tiu' University of Oxford uitit tin' 
tinuation of his ///xAvp\and such otlnu' of his I s 
mauuscripts as had not l)een |nd>lislnnt, on iofnlitt*»n that 
the profits arising’ from their pulditalion slnmb! hv appln d 
to the cstahlishiuenl of a iit the I*nivt*rsity, I he 

gift was acccpica! in full convocation, A pi’tstui hc'ini*’ now 

' Pufili luul given Hoswell nuirh the sainr julvn rs * All this/ 
lauli, is mehuu'hoiy. I ha\‘e also stiulHsI mriaphvsjt n I kinwv thr 
arguiiuuits for fate and frcx'-will, fur the nuitef ialitv and titmuifersahtv 
oflhcHoul.and even the subtle afgumrniH fur and aKanea ihr r%ra 
CnetJ tjf mutter. J/u /astjamr a/ t!tn let lei 

leave these disputes tt) tlu" itlle, /,« xr^f^pifr /ja we uh soa#,* 

wVm I Indd always linn cuie great objr, t, \ never feel a mMnVnt 
of (leBpondciU'y. Uo.swtdl's Ce^aAa. rd. p. oj#, Svr pni M.u. h 
14.1781. 


reCoinmriided 
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The Clarendon Press. 


[A.D. 1776. 



recommended to Dr. Johnson, as fit to superintend this pro¬ 
posed riding-school, he exerted himself with that zeal for 
which he was remarkable upon every similar occasion \ But, 
on enquiry into the matter, he found that the scheme was 
not likely to be soon carried into execution; the profits aris¬ 
ing from the Clarendon press being, from some mismanage¬ 
ment, very scanty. This having been explained to him by 
a respectable dignitary of the church, who had good means 
of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the subject, which 
at once exhibits his extraordinary precision and acuteness, 
and his warm attachment to his Alma Mater. 


‘To THE Reverend Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College, Oxford. 

I Dear, Sir, 

‘ Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction of busi¬ 
ness with men who are above knowing or caring w^hat they have 
to do; such as the trustees for Lord Cornbuiy’s institution will, 
perhaps, appear, when you have read Dr. letter. 

‘The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great importance. 
The complaint^ which he makes I have heard long ago, and did 
not know but it was redressed. It is unhappy that a jDractice so 
erroneous has not yet been altered; for altered it must be, or our 
press will be useless, with all its privileges. The booksellers, who, 
like all other men, have strong prejudices in their own favour, are 
enough inclined to think the practice of printing and selling books 
by any but themselves, an encroachment on the rights of their fra¬ 
ternity ; and have need of stronger inducements to circulate aca¬ 
demical publications than those of one another; for, of that mutual 
co-operation by which the general trade is carried on, the Univer¬ 
sity can bear no part. Of those whom he neither loves nor fears, 

, ^ Johnson, in his letters to the Thrales during the year 1775, men¬ 
tions this riding-school eight or nine times. The person recommended 
was named Carter. Gibbon (Mzsc, Works, i. 72) says ‘ the profit of the 
History has been applied to the establishment of a riding-school, that 
the polite exercises might be taught, I know not with what success, 
in the University.’ 

I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford 
Press did not allow the London booksellers a sufficient profit upon 
vending their publications. Boswell. 


and 


llie irade in iwoks. 
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ind from \vln»m in* rx|u‘rfs nn icn ipiMi atinn i»f ntlit fs, why 

•hould any nmu pmmurr thr iutru-u hm tor prntit ? I Mip|Hisr, 
vith all our M*ht»lastii'k iymn.uit'r <if juankiinl. wo aro still Uat 
cnowin^^ to oxp<H i that thi’ hMuks<'ilris will run i thoinsolvos inln 
)atrc)ns, and buy ami soil nndri thr indururo (*f a tlisiutoivstiHl 
:eal ftir llu* |troim»tinu nt Iraruin?;, 

‘I'o tlu' huuksidlrtit wr IumK ha ritlun iuannu’ or piotit troin 
,iir press, m»t «mly theii i *anim»n piMia, hut %t.mrilnni; inorr must 
)C allowed; and it l»**Mk*., tnintiHl at < Khud, are rxprUod to he 
atucl at a hij^h [uiee, that put r must ho Irvirii i»u the puhlit k, and 
laid by tin* uUhnale pituhaMa, ma hv the uummetlmie agents. 
Vhat priei* shall he set up*m the h«iok, is, tu the honksellers, 
wholly indiheieiit, piovided that iliry yain a prtipnttioa.tle prolil 
y negoeiatiiift tlu' sale, 

‘Why liotiks ptinted at t shmtlil he pattit idailv dear, I 

m, however, unahle tti imth We pav m* nasi; we inhriii many 
f our insluiinents and maSeuals, iMdipiy* ami \ii fnals aie 1 hraper 
tan at homlott; ami, ihesrhne, w»ukmasislup ou-ht, at Ira .t, not 
) be dearer, t un e^pejurs ate natmallv !e .. than diMst* t*t h»»Mk 
dlers; and, in most 1 ases, iMmmuiuUrs Atr M.ntrtu with less 
roUt lltatt indivithtals. 

‘It is, peihaps, ma isaisidetetl ihiMuyh h««w tnasn hands a hook 
:ten passes, Isidore it n^tnes ISiIm thi!»sr »4 the teadri ; mj what 
urt of the prota c*aeh hand must teiaui, as a m«sti\e ftu (raseauit 
ng it to the ne\l, 

‘We will tall mu piunaiv a^'/ua ni l.^mdon, „\|i. i adellwho 
:CuiveH our ho^ks liMin tis, |»tvrs them iMtsin m liis watehnitsr, 
id issues thmn oti ilemand , hv him lliry ate smIiI tu Mi, Hilly 
wholesale houksellrf, win* sends them mn* the tMiuaiy : am! the 
St seller is the eotmlu' h»»Mkseilei. line .ar tliir*’ pomts to he 
lid hetween thr punin ami the leadra. mi ui the stUr *4 loim 
crce, hcdwtsut the manuhn imei ami ihe «*»nsinu«'t , and $f any of 
esc‘ prolits is Jmu pemiuoiislv disfulmted, the pnaess of eom-- 
erre is interrupted. 

*\Ve are now «s»mr’ Im the |iiaeln al ipirstuniu wfiat is f** lie tlotte ? 
■ni will tell me, wait irasfui, that I ti.ne said iiolhmi^ id! I de 
ire how inm h, aiiMidun* l«» in>' opnnon, m| ihr uhnnate ptife 
ight to Ijit distiihulrd tlaMU|.di ihr w|js»ie sum «'’ss|m|s *4 sale. 

‘ Caclell pnldished /^y- /,?.%.• ,iu4 //;/ /.,a^af,sa' /e //i-A. 

/rr. tuiihruu drs» u!i-r 4 lusn us' I hat li^au’si and Idaa'al hM»»k in 4 ler/ 
dWiirt'^ /a/e e/ A\s'V-?/i. s‘, p 


* 'rhe 
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recommended to Dr. Johnson, as fit to superintend this pro¬ 
posed riding-school, he exerted himself with that zeal for 
which he was remarkable upon every similar occasion h But, 
on enquiry into the matter, he found that the scheme was 
not likely to be soon carried into execution; the profits aris¬ 
ing from the Clarendon press being, from some mismanage¬ 
ment, very scanty. This having been explained to him by 
a respectable dignitary of the church, who had good means 
of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the subject, which 
at once exhibits his extraordinary precision and acuteness, 
and his warm attachment to his Alma Mater. 

‘To THE Reverend Dr. Wetherell, Master op 
University-College, Oxford. 

‘ Dear, Sir, 

‘ Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction of busi¬ 
ness with men who are above knowing or caring what they have 
to do; such as the trustees for Lord Cornbury’s institution will, 
perhaps, appear, when you have read Dr. * letter. 

‘The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great importance. 
The complaint® which he makes I have heard long ago, and did 
not know but it was redressed. It is unhappy that a practice so 
erroneous has not yet been altered; for altered it must be, or our 
press will be useless, with all its privileges. The booksellers, who, 
like all other men, have strong prejudices in their own favour, are 
enough inclined to think the practice of printing and selling books 
by any but themselves, an encroachment on the rights of their fra¬ 
ternity ; and have need of stronger inducements to circulate aca¬ 
demical publications than those of one another; for, of that mutual 
co-operation by which the general trade is carried on, the Univer¬ 
sity can bear no part. Of those whom he neither loves nor fears, 

, ^ Johnson, in his letters to the Thrales during the year 1775, men¬ 
tions this riding-school eight or nine times. The person recommended 
was named Carter. Gibbon {Misc. Works, i. 72) says ‘ the profit of the 
History has been applied to the establishment of a riding-school, that 
the polite exercises might be taught, I know not with what success, 
in the University.' 

I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford 
Press did not allow the London booksellers a sufficient profit upon 
vending their publications. Boswell. 


and 
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•nd frotn whmn In* r\pri h. i^h iprnratinn t»r i^mnl tdlices, why 
.liouUl any laau piuniiar ihr iutiarst hut for prnlil ? I suppose!* 
vith all out Nt liMla-ai^k iyjiot.tui r uf mattkind, wu atv still too 
:no\vin;; to t‘\pri i that thr !H»i*k-4dhus will vtvvi tluuusolvrs into 
)atrons, aud huy aitd -adl inuU i thr iuduiuitv (d a disintorcsted 
;eal ha' tin* ptMuiMtiHO ot 

'do iho hniik‘»ollrili \\r hu»k tor rtihor linuour or prolit from 
)ur pfus"», ttot oiilv thro I tuumMii |H«»|}t. hut siumulnug uuu'o ttuist 
)U allowrd ; and if h«^s*k‘*, pituifil ,tt tljchud* aru o.xptHdud to he 
•atud at a hi^dt piur, that luua- rnu%t hr Irvird on ihr puhlirk, and 
)aid hy tlu* uUimatr pun lrr*rt* ma In- tlir iutrnnrdialr a^j^rnts, 
A'hat prko shall hr %ri upon thr fniok, is. tr» thr hooksrllrrs, 
.vhoily iudiUrsrut. pioudrti that tlu^y itaiji a ptiipmtiimalr prolU 
)y nr^oriatiup, tlu' salr. 

‘Wiiv l»ook^ pnntf’d at t Khud slnnild hr parlirulaily dear, I 
im, lunvc'vrt* uiiatdr to iiml \Vr pav uo jrni; \vr iuhrrit many 
d tjur histHHUriil * and luatmsak* . •tiul vii tuals art' t hraprr 

.han at hondon . atnl, tluarlMif', wotkiuaiiship oupjtt, at Irast* mu 
:u hr dratri. t Hu r\prm rs air ttatuiallv Ir .u than ihost' of luiok- 
sellers; anti, in ium-u t a .rs, t Munnunatrs atr toniriU with U'ss 
l^rolit than indsvuluah*, 

Mt is, prihap -. not t-aradrirt! thiouidi luHv tnanv hands a ht)ok 
:,)fu*n pas’.rs, hrloi*' II t‘.uurs Hih* thosr of ihr ftsidci’; tU' wluit 
part of thr pioht rath hand must ttUain, as a tnolivr lor transmit'’ 

lini^ it to tlir nr\i, 

‘ VVr will tall Mill puinan aaa-m m LmiuIoii, Mr. (’adrlP, who 
recetvrs our IimmUs us, ipirs thrm loom in his vvaitdionsr* 

and isstirs tlimi mu tirmand . hy him lliry arr sohl to Mr. 1 )illy 
awholosair hoMksrIlrf, who srfuls itirm into llu* foimtry ; ;intl the 
last srllrt ii llir tMiuUlV hMidr.rlIrf. Ilrir afr ihl'rr pl'otits Ut hr 
paid hrtwrrn ihr |iinU«“S and ihr sradri, *»t in ihr stylo of t*om« 
merer, hrtwrrn rh*" m.muPn Snir? and ihr fonstinirt; ami if any of 
tlusr prohts is |^«o pmoUMUsly distidmtrd, tin* prot-'rss ol roim 
merer is mtrnuptisl. 

* Wr dtr now t Miur ihr pt.n tn at i|urstton, what is t<i tir clotut ? 
You will tril nir, With irason, that I havr said muhin;..;, till I de- 
clarr Innv inu»-h. 4*»'«ohn^» to ini' o|nint»n, of thr ultimatr prirr 
ought ttj hr dssinlaifrd ilnMiiyh thr whojr sut:rrssion of salr. 

* Cadril pilinhshrd //?/ i .i/i/ l/.o n; *ind '/Ju A» Mr //M«« 

d'f'S’ iU«»-d Irsu us ' 1 hat honrsS and liltrisd Ijooksrllrr.* 
Stewart s It/u- rf s-. p 



‘ 'Fhc 
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‘ The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great; but let it 
be considered before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, 
between thirty and thirty-five per cent.^ between six and seven shil¬ 
lings in the pound; that is, for every book which costs the last 
buyer twenty shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell with something 
less than fourteen. We must set the copies at fourteen shillings 
each, and superadd what is called the quarterly-book, or for every 
hundred books so charged we must deliver an hundred and four. 

‘ The profits will then stand thus :— 

‘Mr. Cadell, who runs no ha2ard, and gives no credit, will be 
paid for warehouse room and attendance by a shilling profit on 
each book, and his chance of the quarterly-book. 

‘ Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who will 
expect the quarterly-book if he takes five and twenty, will send it 
to his country customer at sixteen and six, by which, at the hazard 
of loss, and the certainty of long credit, he gains the regular profit 
of \Jtxvper cent, which is expected in the wholesale trade. 

‘The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and sixpence, and 
commonly trusting a considerable time, gains but three and six¬ 
pence, and if he trusts a year, not much more than two and six¬ 
pence ; otherwise tlian as he may, perhaps, take as long credit as 
he gives. 

‘ With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot have, 
the country bookseller cannot live ; for his receipts are small, and 
his debts sometimes bad. 

‘ Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. *******’s letter to 
give you a detail of the circulation of books, which, perhaps, every 
man has not had opportunity of knowing; and which those who 
know it, do not, perhaps, always distinctly consider. 

‘ I am, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson'.’ 

‘ March 12,1776.* 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th of 
March, I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at 
his house; but found he was removed from Johnson's-court, 

* I am happy in giving this full and clear statement to the publick, 
to vindicate, by the authority of the greatest authour of his age, that 
respectable body of men, the Booksellers of London, from vulgar re¬ 
flections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in truth. Dr. Johnson 
has here allowed them more than they usually demand. Boswell. 

No. 7, 
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No. 7» »lt »urt, Xo. N , %till kiH'pin^;' tu his f;lvt)uritt^ 
Fleetestrort. M>' at tht' timr u[>nn this ch;ui|..;i* 

nKU’krd lit uiy kau'ual, a-, ti^luws: *I felt a funlish 
regret tli.it hr had h U a tmu! uhirh hurt' his nuiiiir**'; hut 
it wMs u«'( h»tilr.h !<» lir alteitrtl with sniue tc‘mU‘rnrss of 
rcganl trr a plair in whirh I hatl swn him u groat cleak 
froin wheiu r t had tdlrn is aird a hrttia' ami a happier man 
:lKm when I waait in, ami whirh hai! nfirn *ippeart‘tl to my 
.maginali^nt wluh- I tuul pavrmrms. in the solemn dark¬ 
less of the night. tM hr .aiird tn wisdom and pielyk* He- 
ng inftntmsl that hr wa. af Mr, 1‘lualr's, in the Borough, 

[ liastetjrd tliitlirr, and fouml ^!rs. d'hralr aiul him at break- 
'ast. I was kindly wrUonird. In a moment he was in a 
'ull glow ftf t imvrr .aSion. and I frit myself tdevated as if 
mutglU inti* another stair of bring. Mrs. “Thrale atul I 
utikeil tti «\u ti otlirt wluir tir talkc'd, and our looks ex- 
m*ssed oiti i4m|p uial admiiatiou and alfeUiou for him. I 
ihall ever rriollni tins .irjtr with pjrat pliseairc\ I ex- 
ti* hri. * I am m*w, uilrtlri tuallv, H*'rmippus redivi- 
mSx I am qudr o stoirit by him, liv traiisfusitm <*f 

* 'lirhiitrl fhr liMtr.r was a whu It hr took ileUght tn ivuter- 

ftgj u ro»au ixu thr |.»outis*l u.r* .tsM]j,nird t«j Mrs, WilHanui, and 
he wht 4 r oS ihr two pan «“l sfaii's fhn.r was niatlr a rrjKisittjry for 
iIh honk?i; iSii* *4 the thro-^«n hrinrj Ins study. Here, in the 

ritervals <4 lo-i o-sidmi* r .a 'aosah.iue hr rrtrusst the visits o{ Ins 
riends, atid to ihr infiaiaO' Ihriu sMturtiinm rtave nt»t ifiele-« 

ant dinner*' liawlosers p \\t. He wrote 0* Mrs/rUrale 

■n Aug. 14, 1;“*^’* ' t'lus ss all that I h.nVr to trl| you, rs^rrpt that I 

uve three hum hrs *4 ip.ipe-i »«u a inn* tn iny garden , at lea^t this i^ 
II that I W’lll nr»w irll m! tnv g4tdrn ‘ /Vrss/ /u ii. 17H. This 
uuse wsis huriu »kavn m iHoj anJ pW#//*, ist S., v, jsy.y, 

* He ’Sink when m Hs. ties? hr was e/'Mif/ //4'. Ihrs* 

* 144 -. Nre/s's/, Apsti r", |'P'sS^ n# 4 r 

* Hf’e n. i 

* Her r 414 H**-.ai i t irfris to the wmrk of Dr, 

nhaimnii *4 t » 4 f'rss?/, ,*/</;. i A'.-./o I Jr. t'anipiiell tratis- 

lU’tl it t 4so. utpho fir- sale «4 H/f/u'JirrrUi, re Mf* 

V.-^ S'.;' l._ .• .tr,J ih.’ o'fj;/, t44i4Userr rnaintaiued 
!tat life rmghf la- po4*.:H-e4 f** 11 ^ ^r.o-s t»v hfrathuig the hffsnh of 
euUliy IP- !-'‘'ande4 fir; tlir.,fy *■ mU a KiMUaU iusrrj|o 

’ ‘Fhere 
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* There are many, (she replied,) who admire and respect Mr 
Johnson; but you and I love him.’ 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going t< 
Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, ^ But, (said he,) befon 
leaving England I am to take a jaunt to Oxford, Birming 
ham, my native city Lichfield, and my old friend, Dr. Tay 
lor’s, at Ashbourn, in Derbyshire, I shall go in a few days 
and you, Boswell, shall go with me.’ I was ready to ac 
company him; being willing even to leave London to hav< 
the pleasure of his conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of thi 
representative of a great family in Scotland, by which then 
was danger of its being ruined; and as Johnson respectec 
it for its antiquity, he joined with nie in thinking it woulc 
be happy if this person should die, Mrs. Thrale seemec 
shocked at this, as feudal barbarity; and said, ‘ I do no 
understand this preference of the estate to its owner; o 
the land to the man who walks upon that land.’ JOHN 
SON. ^ Nay, Madam, it is not a preference of the land tc 
its owner, it is the preference of a family to an individual 
Here is an establishment in a country, which is of impor 
tance for ages, not only to the chief but to his people 
an establishment which extends upwards and downwards 
that this should be destroyed by one idle fellow is a sac 
thing,’ 

tion —JEsculapio et Sanitati L. Colodms Her 7 nippus qui vixzt a 7 t 7 io. 
CXV, dies V, ptiellaruzn azthcUtul He maintained that one of th( 
most eligible conditions of life was that of a Confessor of youthfu 
nuns, Low?idess BibL Mazt, p. 488, and Gezit. Mag. xiii, 279. I. D'Is 
raeli {Cziriosities of Liter attire, ed. 1834, ii. 102) describes Campbcll'i 
book as a ‘ curious banter on the hermetic philosophy and the uni 
versal medicine; the grave irony is so closely kept up, that it de 
ceived for a length of time the ihost learned. Campbell assured j 
friend it was a mere jeti-d'-espriti Lord E. Fitzmaurice {Life 0] 
Shelbiirtte, iii. 447) says that Ingenhousz, a Dutch physician who livec 
with Shelburne, combated in one of his works the notion held by cer¬ 
tain schoolmasters, that ‘ it was wholesome to inhale the air whicl 
has passed through the lungs of their pupils, closing the windows ir 
order purposely to facilitate that operation.' 
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llf saiil. ' iMitails' Atv i:vnui, lircausc it is \rno^\ tt) preserve 
a ctuiiitry. sniesrs nf men, U^ whnm the pet>ple nro ac» 
stt)ineil te lenk Up u i tn their leachu’s. Hut I am for leav~ 
a nuantit)" ni kuui in eouuueivt', to excite industry, and 
ep money itt the ctnmlry; fur if no land were to be 
u^jlit in the country, then’ would he no encouragement 
acquire wealth, luaause a family ctmld iu)t he hnmded 
ere; or it it wtae ac(|uiri'd, it must be carried away to 
othcT counlry wluue land nmy be boup.ht. And althou^rh 
e lami in every country will reimun the .same, and be as 
‘tile where there i*. no juoney, as where there is, yet all 
at portion td the h.ippine-.s (d tivil lift’, which is t)roduced 

• miUU'V circulating in a country, wtndd he lost.’ Hos- 
KIJ . * riren, Sir, Wiudd it hr fnr the atlvanta[.p! of a coim- 
,Mhiit all its lan«l% wnr sohl at imce?‘ Jnuxsnx. ‘So far, 
r,as money protlmr . p/n»d, it woidtl be an advanlapje; for, 
en that I'ounlry w^mld have as much numey circulating^ 
it as it wotth. but to be suii’ this wouUl he tsmnter- 

Janceil b\' t!i'.advanla|;e. attemlinp a ttital chan|„^e of pro- 

ietoni,' 

I expre'.Msl my opinion that tin* power of entaHinp^ .should 

* limitei! thn e. ‘ d hat there shouhl he one third, or jjerliap.s 
le hall ot the land of a vtHtntry kept free for commerce; 
,at the prsiportnai atloweii tti be entaiieil, should be par- 
‘lleii i»ut Ml that no family cotd«l entail aliovt! a certain 
uinlily. Let 4 family accordinp, to the abilities of its rttp- 
Mentatne., lie richer fir potirer in dillereitl ^.jeneratitms, 
‘ alway* ruli if it» representative’s be always wise: Init 
t its ab .olntr jirnnaneucy be moderate. In this way we 
mold be triiam of tlierr betni; always a lunnher of estal)- 
died roMi .; aiul as in the course <»f fialure, tliere is in 
,'ery ain" an extuut{on of %time fatnilies, there would be 
mtimial oprfunjy* |oi men ambitious of perpetuity, to 
kmt a sioi k in ilu" entail iptnmtPd JnUNScix. * Why, Sir, 


‘ See IlH'avrir^i -cp 

* Tlir liOViUa^r *4 prf |Ki.n.iiinn m a fatnily an estnn* and arms rWfS 
VfUr/M* Iriiin rtcneralion oj Knirraiioin is enjoycal by ncnie nf hi.s Maj- 

mankind 
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mankind will be better able to regulate the system of e 
tails, when the evil of too much land being locked up 1 
them is felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt. 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith’s book on The Wealth i 
Nations\ which was just published, and that Sir John Pring 
had observed to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been 
trade, could not be expected to write well on that subje 
any more than a lawyer upon physick. JOHNSON. ‘He 
mistaken, Sir: a man who has never been engaged in tra 
himself may undoubtedly write well upon trade, and the 
is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by philos 
phy than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is to Sc 
money, it is clear that one nation or one individual cann 
increase its store but by making another poorer: but tra 
procures what is more valuable, the reciprocation of t 
peculiar advantages of different countries. A mercha 
seldom thinks but of his own particular trade. To write 
good book upon it, a man must have extensive views, 
is not necessary to have practised, to write well upon a si 
ject.’ I mentioned law as a subject on which no man coi 
write well without practice. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, in Ei 
land, where so much money is to be got by the practice 
the law, most of our writers upon it have been in practic 
though Blackstone had not been much in practice when 
published his Commentaries, But upon the Continent, t 

esty’s subjects except in Scotland, where the legal fiction of fine j 
recovery is unknown. It is a privilege so proud, that I should th 
it would be proper to have the exercise of it dependent on the rc 
prerogative. It seems absurd to permit the power of perpetual 
their representation, to men, who having had no eminent merit, h 
truly no name. The King, as the impartial father of his people, wo 
never refuse to grant the privilege to those who deserved it. B 
WELL. 

* Boswell wrote to Temple about six weeks later:—‘ Murphy s 
he has read thirty pages of Smith’s Wealth, but says he shall read 
more; Smith, too, is now of Our Club. It has lost its select me 
Letters of Boswell, p. 233, Johnson can scarcely have read Smith 
he did, it made no impression on him. His ignorance on many po 
as to what constitutes the wealth of a nation remained as deep as e 
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Actat. 

jfreat writn . tni law havi* tmt alt htvn in practice*: CJrotius, 
iiulccel. uas; luit Pulifiultuf wa*^ not, Huiiannuiui was not.’ 

\\ luai wt‘ hail talkrd u| tlu* i;rrat cnnsctjucncc which a 
man ac«iniri'«l hy Inaia* rinpluyt'il in his profession, I su^- 
gcstenl a ihuiht o! tlie juNticr t»i the pt‘neral ojiinion, that it 
is improper in a lawyer tn snUeil e*tni)loyincnt; for why, 
I inipai, ‘.hoiihi it not lie eejuatly alluwalile to solicit that 
as the mean * of t tinM*tpu*m”e, as it is to solicit votes to be 
clcclctl a member o| rarhametu ? Mr. Slrahan had told 
me that a CMmUryutan id hin and nune*, who had risen to 
eminence in the law, hath when first makin^t way, solic¬ 
ited hitn to eel him riuploynl in city causes, Johnson. 
'Sir.it i’. wione to ‘.lir up law^Muts; hut when once it is 
certain that a law aiit is to |pi nii, there is nothin^f wron^y 
in a lawyer'^ mdravtnuinp. that he shall liavt* the benefit, 
rather than anothei.* flnswtj.t., ‘You woidd not solicit 
employment. Sir, it you wvtr a lawyer/ Johnson. 'No, 
Sir, fail itMt bei au .e 1 shoulti think it wronj.*, but because 
I should di .dain it/ Ibis wa. a pnoil distinction, which 
will In* felt by men of jm 4 piide. He proceeded: ‘How¬ 
ever, I would tu*l ha\t' A lawyer to be wanting to himself 
in usinp, fair nirati *, I wotilii tiave him to inject a little 
hint ttow aiul tlnau to jueveut lus beinn ovi*rlu(jked/ 

land Mounisiuart’s lull for a Scotch Mililia\ in support¬ 
ing, whiHi he. l.Mid.htp luul maiir att idile speech in the 

' Mr, \Vrt|4r|l»Hnsr, t'pMki l*. 

^ A suiula till! hv «4 Urrn iluMWfi mu siKirrtt years isirlier liy 194 to 
H4. *A imi 4 Miluia Hi S* Mtlaml was UmI surressful; nor could 
the tUsaiiri {rd liirf?- Mlaaiu ilus umdr nf itavmu their arms rentored, 
Pilt iiaif iuuuf 'iied , liiii Hir Whi^s attai keel it with all their 

fsircr/ W.dp’-h-'s AV^r^# //, iin .sHtr Lord hfountHUuirt’s 

hillwsis iho*wu out la iti n» the Mirnstry heinu in the minority 
The ar'i^tunrufs and a^^mea u are stateil in the AVxo k\x, 140* 

See yuA ui. c Hrsua Ma* t/i^l //er/ic, i, stiysr ■» 

’‘rile pMkrr i lui^ was urauuird at a tune when Sisaland was refused 
a inihoa, and fleaifdu lirra-lf aifr.uUrd hy ihr refusal. The mum* was 
rteorn Irsan a «|uamt *aut of alheuon to the principles it was nusmtto 
e^u'iteoct 4 I lutt to ^uu up ilir lur and spifit of the country/ Se.ea^/A’, 
ii,43l, note. 


House 
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House of Commons, was now a pretty g-eneral topick 
conversation. JOHNSON. ‘ As Scotland contributes so litt 
land-tax^ towards the general support of the nation, it oug 
not to have a militia paid out of the general fund, unk 
it should be thought for the general interest, that Scotlai 
should be protected from an invasion, which no man c 
think will happen ; for what enemy would invade Scotlar 
where there is nothing to be got? No, Sir; now that t 
Scotch have not the pay of English soldiers spent amo 
them, as so many troops are sent abroad, they are trying 
get money another way, by having a militia paid. If th 
are afraid, and seriously desire to have an armed force 
defend them, they should pay for it. Your scheme is 
retain a part of your land-tax, by making us pay and clot 
your militia.’ BOSWELL. 'You should not talk of we a 
you^ Sir: there is now an Union' JOHNSON. 'There mi 
be a distinction of interest, while the proportions of land-t 
are so unequal. If Yorkshire should say, “ Instead of pi 
ing our land-tax, we will keep a greater number of militi; 
it would be unreasonable.’ In this argument my friend v 
certainly in the wrong. The land-tax is as unequally p 
portioned between different parts of England, as betwe 
England and Scotland; nay, it is considerably unequal 
Scotland itself. But the land-tax is but a small part of 1 
numerous branches of publick revenue, all of which Scotia 
pays precisely as England does. A French invasion me 
in Scotland would soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in settli 
estates:—' Where a man gets the unlimited property of 
estate, there is no obligation upon him in justice to leave 
to one person rather than to another. There is a motive 
preference from kindness^ and this kindness is generally 
tertained for the nearest relation. If I owe a particular n 
a sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have the m 

^ ‘ Scotland paid only one fortieth to the land-tax, the very spec 
tax out of which all the expenses of a militia were to be drawn.' A 
Reg. xix. 141. 

moi 
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S/^uritms /o//xmw/Ajvj. 

nvy I r.vt.aml cannni in justice* let another have it: but 
t)we inonry tt» no main I may dispose of what I jrct as I 
ase. 1 luae is ma a J^s'htiuh* to a man’s next 

r; there i‘ *ndy a iii‘luium tan/ti/fs. It is [)lain, then, 

,t I have usually a vlioict*, ticconlin^j to my likinj^. If I 
'e a brother iu wantt he h*is «\ claim from alfcetion to my 
istanct'; but i! I havi* abui a bnither in want, whom I like 
ter, lu^ lia»* a preferaldc* claim. l*he ri|.(ht of an heir at 
* is imly thi%, that he is lu have the succession to an cs- 
e, in cast* no other person is apptanted to it by the owner, 
s ri|thl is merely pii ferable to that t)f the Kin[.p’ 
vVe pid intt» a boat tt* cross ovt'r tii Hlack-friars; and as 
moved alone, the 1 hames, i talketl to him of a little vol- 
le, which, ailo|nihrr unknown to him, was advertised to 
puldidied in a leu clays, under the title of Johnsoniana^ 
«’/ lh\ JollNStiN, * Sir, it is a mighty 

[Hnhmt thinp,* HM Avr i t,. ‘ Tray, Sir, could you have no 
Iress if you wer** to ptosi*cute a publisher for bringing 
t, undfa your naims wliat yon never said, ami ascribing to 
u dull '4upid nom.rm*e, or making you swear profanely, 
many gpiorant irlatet . of your wcAv do*?' JntiNsoN. 
o, Sir, there will aluay*. be soiiu* truth mixed with the 
sehood, 4nd liow r an it tie ascert*unetl how much is true 
d how nuH It false? HesitU^s, Sir, what damages would 
jury g.ive me fur h.iving. bent n^presented as swearing?’ 
tswi l n, ' I lltink, Sir, you should at least disavow such a 
blication, hrastuse ilte worltl and posterity might with 
ich plan aide funudalkm say, Here is a volume which 
,s publiikly advert I *ed and caim* out in Dr. Johnson’s own 
ae, and, liy lie* aimer, was ailmitted by him to he gen¬ 
us”’ ' I shall give myself no trouble about 

mailer.’ 

He was, pnhaps. above suffering from such .spurious 

In a nrw of iSas^ ln^ok, wthi h wan |juhle-du’tl in the follow- 

Cyrandir rdiiMr *a4irx fli.ii i-itlirr 'tlimigh hurr>M)r inattention 
IU* «an«rm' |rr4'4 Is.hI tmlw-kily roiini! a idiice in the first edition.’ 
e/e*/. Apf d .SH, * See \l 3H7, nt)te 2. 

publications; 
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publications; but I could not help thinking, that many m 
would be much injured in their reputation, by having i 
surd and vicious sayings imputed to them ; and that redn 
ought in such cases to be given. 

He said,' The value of every story depends on its bei 
true. A story is a picture either of an individual or 
human nature in general: if it be false, it is a picture 
nothing. For instance; suppose a man should tell tl 
Johnson, before setting out for Italy, as he had to cr 
the Alps, sat down to make himself wings. This ma 
people would believe; but it would be a picture of no 
ing. ***** 5 ^^*^ (naming a worthy friend of ours,) used 
think a story, a story, till I shewed him that truth v 
essential to it^’ I observed, that Foote entertained 
with stories which were not true; but that, indeed, it v 
properly not as narratives that Foote’s stories pleased 
but as collections of ludicrous images. JOHNSON. ‘ Fo( 
is quite impartial, for he tells lies of every body.’ 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity canr 

^ The number of the asterisks, taken with the term worthy frie 
renders it almost certain that Langton was meant. The story mig 
however, have been told of Reynolds, for he wrote of Johnson 
‘Truth, whether in great or little matters, he held sacred. From 
violation of truth, he said, in great things your character or your 
terest was affected; in lesser things, your pleasure is equally destroy 
I remember, on his relating some incident, I added something to 
relation which I supposed might likewise have happened : “ It wo 
have been a better story,'* says he, “ if it had been so; but it was no 
Taylor's Reynolds, ii. 457. Mrs. Piozzi records (Anec. p. 116) ‘ 

story," says Johnson, ^‘is a specimen of human manners, and deri 
its sole value from its truth. When Foote has told me somethin 
dismiss it from my mind like a passing shadow; when Reynolds t 
me something, I consider myself as possessed of an idea the more. 

“ Boswell felt this when, more than eight years earlier, he wrote 
‘ As I have related Paoli’s remarkable sayings, I declare upon hon' 
that I have neither added nor diminished; nay, so scrupulous hav 
been, that I would not make the smallest variation, even when 
friends thought it would be an improvement, I know with how mi 
pleasure we read what is perfectly authentick.’ Boswell’s Corsica, 
1879, p. 126. post, iii. 237. 
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Aetiu.iM.i Jo/uisok's stritpuloits verai'iiy. 

l)c tnii iiftt-n till till .iti il. JiihiKtin was kiitnva to he .so 
riniilly .itli iitivf t*> it. th.it ewu iu his common convensa- 
tinii till' ••listhtf'.t I ill iiiii'.t.tiu'f was mentioiual with exact 
precision’- li'o Imovilf!;-. • ><i his h.iviiij>: ^'ich a principle 
anil h.iliit III. nil- hi-, tuniii-. h.ivt- .i [icrlVcl reliance on the 
truth t'l evriy thiiij; tli.it he tohl. however it mi|rht have 
been iloiihtni it tohl h)- in.iiiy uihers. As an instance of 
this, 1 ni.iy iiieiitioii .III iiilii iiiiiileiit wiiicli he related a.s 
luivinj; h.i[ipeiie<t t'« him oin- iiij;hi in l-'leet-street. ‘A 
jffutlewoiii.m, i -hil he.i he|-,s;eil I would pjve her my arm 
til .issisl lie* in iIu-.'.iim; the -41 ei't, which I accordiilj^ily did ; 
upon whiilt -.he olli u d itte a •.hillini;, suiniosinp; me to he 
the wati hm.ui, I itnu-iwd ili.u she was somewhat in lici- 
UMi’/ 1 1 h‘‘. H Um\ by sun j vvmdil luivr Uwn Lhoui^ht 

an ulna by b?!uii^Mn, it was brlita-etl l)y 

lus Iririnb* a . iihh h ►r* U lb* y !ui»i -ri-n what passinb 

\\\' lan»!»s| 4i ill*' I --iau uhrrt* wv parttnb 

1 fnHHu! biiit m ihr rvrntiii," HI MI Willianis’.^i ruDiu. \Vc 
talknl !ir is as unn’asonahlc 

far a man ml*’' a t\ulhn*4.iu innvimt ftu' frai* {)f l)cv 

ing imiUMtab as a man Cm i ut nit his haiul b>r IVur he 
Hlmithl sira!. l ln ir s|nrat rrsnlniinn ill the iin- 
nuahafr .n I ais«-m!iriai|' hiiusrij;; but wlum that i.s 

(iiua* * 1 ^ 11 *-, hs’ has m* any mmil : fi»r though it i.s nuL 

tjf his iiiniSiri |m ’.In ,ib \*"l In” may all lus lili’ Ih* a in 

his IhmM, nlirjj 4 imiu lia*. miu«* btanuu* a t’aillmsian, 

* In bn / Vi. hr says t»f * iniUHTUt fraudn’: 

■w bill IIM |i 4 u 4 is rnl . ihr «lailnlriii r* whu'h lUukrH tlu* hup- 
[jiftrs '4 *4 tri'v IS 5» -.*44*’ slr^^irr tliiniinshtsl by rvrry inun whoHc 
prarirr n ai vanian* wiili h-i ' ' .Mr. 1 writr^ Murphy 

ilJfr.p 14 ^, 4 ^’Mirtrfusl itsat Ih iMhssvni abvays inlktnl m if ht* was 
Ulkini^^ np»*n ' r^ar«|..iir4 b4inst4n*s nirirtiU’SS, Ruusswau's 
laxity IS -inkiu^:- AU^t 9 iinn^ ' I r’i gran tpbt»n apirlU* vmis dans 
Ic? mumlr/ hr 4.4iiar'.5rs ' |/h'aniar -mr/ fait tcnit it* 

rnutfairr. i-u uli-e’;* "'- mdUb'rriilfs ia vrriir f|U altirs 

bmlfr frs|»r.?!r -a l-a! h' !'<4S4 h^tl prti, rl d nr sn frra K^irn* dr 
Hctruimlr itraiatisf'i aiu- ««4ss|i4|.pi!isr p.if drs lasts tsmtmuvrs# tlont il nt?. 
fc-ailtr aui an uau-sir sis |v.i«ur in *'Mnirr <|tii tpir t.*r stiil vi- 

VaiU, lai lilMil ‘ / -.-I /.%•; /* 4 

11 


he 
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he is obliged to continue so, whether he chooses it or nc 
Their silence, too, is absurd. We read in the Gospel 
the apostles being sent to preach, but not to hold tlu 
tongues. All severity that does not tend to increase goo 
or prevent evil, is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess^ of 
convent,Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtv 
but the fear of vice.” She said, “She should remember tl 
as long as she lived.” ’ I thought it hard to give her tt 
view of her situation, when she could not help it; and, i 
deed, I wondered at the whole of what he now said; t 
cause, both in his Rambler’^ and Idler^, he treats religio 
austerities with much solemnity of respect \ 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from wir 
I ventured to speak to him of it. —JOHNSON. ^ Sir, I ha- 
no objection to a man’s drinking wine, if he can do 
in moderation. I found myself apt to go to excess, in 
and therefore, after having been for some time without 
on account of illness, I thought it better not to return 
it^ Every man is to judge for himself, according to t 
effects which he experiences. One of the fathers tells \ 
he found fasting made him so peevish ” that he did n 
practise it.’ 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxicatioi 

^ No doubt Mrs. Fermor {antey ii. 450). 

^ No. no. ^ No. 52 

^ But see anicy i. 423, and Boswell’s HcbrtdeSy Aug. 19. 

^ See antCy ii. 9, and/i7j“/, April 7, 1778. 

® Three weeks later, at his usual fast before Easter, Johnson reco: 
ed :—‘ I felt myself very much disordered by emptiness, and called 
tea with peevish and impatient eagerness.' Pr, a?td Med. p. 147. 

Of the use of spirituous liquors, he wrote ( Works, vi. 26):—‘ 1 
mischiefs,arising on every side from this compendious mode of drui 
enness are enormous and insupportable, equally to be found amc 
the great and the mean; filling palaces with disquiet and distract! 
harder to be borne as it cannot be mentioned, and overwhelming m 
titudes with incurable diseases and unpitied poverty.’ Yet he for 
an excuse for drunkenness which few men but he could have fou 
Stockdale {Memoirs, ii. 189) says that he heard Mrs. Williams ‘won 
what pleasure men can take in making beasts of themselves. “ IW' 













Ult.tu.! rrdi/it'a! adi'ur upon drinkhi^^. 

was by no humus harsh auil unfoiyjviiii^; to those who 
lulvvil in uoiSuaMual rxet-.s in wiius One of his fnendsh 
veil reiiunulun. iMiUt’ Im ^atp at a tavern with him and 
ne «»lher aiut tnu plainly discovered that he 

1 tlrufdv ton HiHi ii at iliiHUT, \\ lu'U tine who hived inis- 
rf, thitikiui: to product- a seveiv censure* asked Johnson, 
ew days aitei warti‘«.' \\ ell, Sir, what did ytuir friend say 
you, a’, an apoh.y^v itu briny, in such a situation?* Johiv 
I airavcM'tb ’ Sir, he %aid all that a man s/audd say; he 
:1 he was ‘'tniy for it.* 

, hraitl him mua* rive a vt ry judicious practical advice 
in thi% Mdiject ; ’ A man, uho has beiui drinkinj.^ wine at 
frerlv, -auudd never pa» nit«* a new company. VVitli those 
o ha\e paU.do n ol i\ine with him, he may he prctt) 

, M.Hluij," o pKr ! [Mlin%‘4:4,''Ucu voa li.ivtMiot peiKHralion enough 
irt* itir '.iiMSu-; uida* uf Im t r\t n %*.; fijr lu'wlui uuikoH a beast 
liise.t'U te! «a ihr p.un i*i Uritu* a iiiati.''' 

Vtsv ULvh s* e y.- f, raulfi May t*. tyHl, ft»r a like in» 

ur, In *andri a %ri\ tu lu' |u»»nusi-d 'IVmple tn lie .Sober. 

Aics i \ j; le' wc'O- ' Sl\ poanise under the solemn 3 ’ew 1 
r utr. -nrd Iiavnte. j;ever infringed it till, the other 

,a ^*av iM'w.d I Mjnp.an »4 w. dined at a tavern, and I unwarily 
r-rdrd snv *«! *44 lb*. k. and having once broke over llu* 

si run wdd. but I did UMf g-a douil, I was, however, iniuxicaied, 
very ul nr%f d.e; ‘ / . f/. »> ^ /e..e>.V. (c ,shj. Dm ing his presetit 

I fu l.oinbat br uiotr ' \lv I’SMUir.i- under liu’ solmnn yew was 
religiMirav laya. !i»r» 4 '.r.r a btdr uiue liurrifsl moon too much. 

- CJrm-ral hu's. tabru uiv u«ad «d honour that I shall not 

e Irnurnird byuoi pu a that I may m over sobriety. 1 have 
i this pionu-i’'' UMtt abMut flu^'e ivrrfee I wan really growing a 
nkard,' /> p Ml ht lu- wan lor a *djorf time a water drinker. 
/aiA Apul I.;;- fle'^ snir!n|*«'tame grew upm him,and at last 
rircl fmu mII. « Us |ir* lu" to Malonec •*Canirttmay 

k my W'ud and lvn\-r.u dja! ttll Mas^ h i mv allowanee of wdne per 

II nlioidd rrd imii? at tiumer, tuul u plut after 

.nd tlus I ha-o" hrpi. flc*ogh t luro- diiied witli jai'k Wilkes,We. 
Mao h H. t.' ig h*-* wt*ar ' inrndiv admonition a.s to exeess 
vme /hn b^m s'dim b^o appluabw. As I am now* free from my 
rifUtai t I ims h upon my guarti; for, to tell 

truilc I did > d.rrj. ?! ;r- d^v brioir veHtenlay.’ Croker's Au- 
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This is a tiiiVu liU ‘‘Uhin t ; \mt it is best to ht)[)e that cUli- 
(ur may a ileab \\"r are sure of what it can do, 

increa**iHe, om mevhaoiial f«*ree ;uul dexterity. 

I ae.ain vi^aied him nn MoiHlav, lit' IdoU occasion to cn- 
a * lie idten did, u|m»u thi' wrelcluHlness {)f a sea-lifeb 
, ship is than a p^atd. I'here is, in a 14’aol, better 

luiU'i i umpany, bfitei vMiivt^nit'ncy of every kind; and 
diip lia . the atlditioiial tli uulvantaite of bein|^^ in danger, 
hen iiMni eomi^ lo liki^ a sea life, they are not fit to live 
land k‘ ' Then.isaul I,i it woitUl he cruel in a father to 
red his to the -ea.* l»»n\sn\, ’ U would be cruel in 

father uho think * *1* I do. Men go to sea, before they 
itnv the uiihap|ime.* of that way of life' and when they 
.ve come to knott it, iln y vaiuiot escape frt»in it, because 
is then loM !.ile Im ((.hoM-e aiiMflu r pndVssion; as indeed h 
nerally the i a .e i%ith UH a, ulien tlu'y have tmee engaged 
any paUHuLa v. ay ot Isu*/ 

t hi d ue .day. .'^lauh Im. v»hHh was h\ed for our pnhiosed 
unbur met in the moimng *a the Somerset ctilTeedmuse 


j/4sp ttuiue saamf.aniisl ihr oppotair. ’Thin forenoon/wrote 
ra^rll tei t^oe a*, t ;vs. ^ Ibunr name in. He did Hot HUy ilUicil. 
,nlv M-sorsa,t*.M lo : sieu »leitat trjs jjrfH'nd more fin iiriginul 

fiinaiMU fh 4 u ihr wr ao* i'4ni> aled ; "for,*' said lie,'* prinees 
r rdus-aO'-l nua-•o»aU. .isel \rl duIrrrtU are they! hnW dillerent. 
4s lamrn n.-m « li.oir-j «he Seeuncl!"* Jrtitrs tif lios- 

rZ/.p .se, t*s..idrd. uv.» crar'f r.irUer \UihiM, Sepl. i(.): 

’iVr h4nsv.-n Arnrr>\ ih,%% ,%n\ ^ liiUt was hrilet than another, hutdiy 
llrfrm r t«4 nr^ia* m « »•tr.n|nt*iM e <♦( j^p'eater atleiltifni 

•inn |sod are, h\ our »Istid than aiiMitier, and of a variety 
■ nt 4 |aVo-|a 8 K!-- n?;. h as in-atnaion heing counterueted hy 

v...r; ^.aur.vrd ili 4 i .«4 tWM rhihireii equally well 
ha ai^“d, *ai*-" 4^40-044'^ noi? h wMise lluin another. 

» Srr as'f/. s 4 o. . • 4,- • \4* 

.1 540a ss sh-%vn m i apuuii Mirvan, m Miss 

;s.?o,, I ^v'., “dir records: ’The more I see 
I li.e*r to hr ashamed id (/uptuin Mir- 
.ts#-in.*n4r *1 |*ro|i«‘n^ay to wanton misrhief 
.41 WomrmUua I quite rejciice 1 
t-r »*ir |.;anh'd. Ir’il I shuuld Ituve lieen pre** 

in 


1 ’lir ■.^?;.rss .4 ha. 
,iirnrv‘s i : In h'-; 

I srao aplaorj Ih** h '-**. s 
an. h»t ihiTit ls.e. -d' ’■ ' 
Ui h-rvao’. Atl'l 

iirWrd llw h ” ‘h ? ^ ' 

adrd Mp-»n I a 
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A trip to Oxford, 


[A.D. 177 


in the Strand, where we were taken up by the Oxford coac 
He was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn^ the architect; and 
gentleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, he 
the fourth seat. We soon got into conversation ; for it w, 
very remarkable of Johnson, that the presence of a strang 
had no restraint upon his talk. I observed that Garric 
who was about to quit the stage, would soon have an easi 
life. Johnson. ‘ I doubt that, Sir.’ Boswell. ‘Why, S: 
he will be Atlas with the burthen off his back.’ JOHNSO: 
‘ But I know not, Sir, if he will be so steady without h 
load. However, he should never play any more, but be e 
tirely the gentleman, and not partly the player: he shou 
no longer subject himself to be hissed by a mob, or to 1 
insolently treated by performers, whom he used to rule wi^ 
a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.’ BOSWELL. ' 
think he should play once a year for the benefit of decayc 
actors, as it has been said he means to do.’ JOHNSO: 
‘Alas, Sir! he will soon be a decayed actor himself.’ 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental s 
chitecture, such as magnificent columns supporting a portic 
or expensive pilasters supporting merely their own capital 
‘ because it consumes labour disproportionate to its utility 
For the same reason he satyrised statuary. ‘ Painting, (sa: 
he,) consumes labour not disproportionate to its effect; bi 
a fellow will hack half a year at a block of marble to mal 
something in stone that hardly resembles a man. The vah 
of statuary is owing to its difficulty. You would not vali 
the finest head cut upon a carrotHere he seemed to rr 


^ Baretti, in a MS. note in Pio2::i LetterSy i. 349, describes Gwyn 
* the Welsh architect that built the bridge at Oxford.’ He built Ma 
dalen Bridge. 

® ‘Whence,’ asks Goldsmith,‘has proceeded the vain magnificen' 
of expensive architecture in our colleges ? Is it that men study 
more advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One single performani 
of taste or genius confers more real honour on its parent universi 
than all the labours of the chisel.’ Present State of Polite Learnm 
ch. xiii. Newton used to say of his friend, the Earl of Pembroke, ‘ th 
he was a lover of stone dolls.’ Brewster’s NewioUy ed. i86o, ii. 334, 

t 
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UT.i 

stniatirly ilrfu irnt in tastr; fc»r surely .statuary is a 
art i»l imitation, and presrives a wtuulcrful expression 
varietii-. ot the human frame; and althuuKh it must 
ioweil that the eirt tme-ianees of tUniculty enhance the 
cd’ .1 marhh' head, we '.huitld eiutsithn*, tiuit if it re- 
s a lime in tin* peiiunnanet*, it has a proportion- 
.due in dmahility. 

yn was a fine lively laitlini: fellinv. Dr. Jidm.son kept 
n subjection* Imt with a kindly authority. The spirit 
- artist, however, r<oe against what he thouj^dit a (Joth- 
liaik, and hr matie a brisk defence. ‘What, Sir, will 
tllow no value to beauty in architecture i>r in statuary? 
'nhouhl we allow it then in writiiiy? Why do yt)U take 
toulde to ipve it * niany fine tillusimis, and bri|.»hL inl¬ 
and tdi'|suU jditasr-*. r' Vou mi|:lit convey all your in¬ 
lion uilhoul ihe.e ornaments.* Johnson .smiled with 
tlacent v; 1 ml sani.' Why* Su. all these m’naments tire 
J, Insausi' tliev obtain an easier usH^ptiem for truth; 

I biiibbiir; 1* not ai ail nnur convenitmi lor lunnit deco- 
ruth superl!uoi|% i ai ved Wolk.' 
ryn *il last was buky eiiMti|di to imiki* one reply to Dr. 
•am, w hu h lie .ilt^wrd to be extadkmt. Jtjhnson cen- 
I him for lalainuh*^^II itmich wliicii mi|;ht liavi* stood 
; )"eais, and bmldmit a mwv one at a tliffeivnl pkice, for 
tint rcMsou Inil that thrUi* minlit bt* a ilirvct road to 
w bnd|;e; and be* expression uxe.* ‘ Voii arc taking' ti 
:\t out of lire way, that the pistplr niay po in a straight 
Lo the bsnige/ ’ \m, hir, i-said tiwymi I *un putting the 
rh If} the way, that i!ie people may md on/ t\f iht* 
fwiih a heafiy loud laugh of afijirohation.) 
ak no iiioie, Krsi y*mi «.MUoipiial fame ujmn this/ 

[iim our aiuial at I ixfoid, Dr. Johnson and I went db 
y |m rniveratv t Mllrge. Imi weie ilisappointed on fimb 
that tnir *4 Ihr bdiows, his I'rirnd Mr, Scott*, who tic- 
[lanird him loan Xr^^s.istle to Mdinhurgh, was gone to 
counlr)x We put up al the Angel inn* and iiussed 

*l'5 Is*f4 Srr ihr ftegunuug of //r^rvV/f’.v, 

the 
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The management of the mind, [a.d. 1776. 


the evening by ourselves in easy and familiar conversation. 
Talking of constitutional melancholy, he observed, ^ A man 
so afflicted, Sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and not 
combat with them.’ BosWELL. ^ May not he think them 
down, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘ No, Sir. To attempt to tlihik them 
doivn is madness. He should have a lamp constantly burn¬ 
ing in his bed-chamber during the night, and if walcefully 
disturbed, take a book, and read, and compose himself to 
rest. To have the management of the mind is a great art, 
and it may be attained in a considerable degree by expe¬ 
rience and habitual exercise.’ Boswell. ^ Should not he 
provide amusements for himself? Would it not, for in¬ 
stance, be right for him to take a course of chymistry?’ 
Johnson. ^ Let him take a course of chymistry, or a course 
of rope-dancing, or a course of any thing to which he is 
inclined at the time. Let him contrive to have as many 
retreats for his mind as he can, as many things to which it 
can fly from itselfBurton’s Anatomy of Melancholy'^ is a 
valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. 
But there is great spirit and great power in what Burton 
says, when he writes from his own mind.’ 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of Uni¬ 
versity College, with whom Dr. Johnson conferred on the 
most advantageous mode of disposing of the books printed 
at the Clarendon press, on which subject his letter has been 
inserted in a former page". I often had occasion to remark, 
Johnson loved business^, loved to have his wisdom actually 
operate on real life. Dr. Wetherell and I talked of him 
without reserve in his own presence. Wetherell. ‘ I 
would have given him a hundred guineas if he would have 
written a preface to his Political Tracts^^ by way of a Dis¬ 
course on the British Constitution.’ Boswell. ‘Dr. John¬ 
son, though in his writings, and upon all occasions a great 
friend to the constitution both in church and state, has 

^ See ayite, i. 517. " See ante, ii. 138, and post, Oct. 27, 1779. 

^ See ante, ii. 486. See post, under April 4,1781. 

® See ante, ii. 360. 

never 
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,vritlc*n c*\prr‘.Nly in supi){»rt of ritluT. 'riicre is rc- 
Ktiin upnn him hn’ hnth. I am s\nv lu* couUl i(ivc a 
. (>i nu itt’i’at bulk upun i'ach, wliicli wnultl comprise 
suh‘4aiu ami with his spirit wouUl clTcctnally main- 
riu. He "4uuilil ru'ct a ft>rl «»si ilu* confines of each,’ 
1 peiteive llmi lu* was ih'.pleastal with this (lialo^fue. 
rst out,* W hy ^houhl / be idways writinp/?’ I hopetl 
enma i*»us that the tlebl was just, aiul meant to dis- 
ilttlnnieji he tli^hked bein|* tliuuuHl. 
then went to I’riuhrnke i‘i41ep,e, and waited on his 
•ml Ih. Atlam*., the ma aer of it, whom I found to he 
, pi»hli% plea-anp. isumnunualive man. Hefort* his 
emrnt to t!ie head.htp of his eolle|»e, I liatl intimded 
md vi al him al Sinew ,lnuys where he wsis rector of 
id’^s m Older to |;;et loan Inm what [Jartieulars lie 
ecolha t ««! John aisnlmncal lifvs lb* m>w tthlij^p 

^a\e me pail of that aiillienluk infonuation, which, 
hat I afteiwaisib. ownt ti» !u . kindness, w'ill he foiuul 
iraiei! m ii * piopt-r pku e ni tin- work, 

\dam . liad di 4m|pn died himself fiy an able answ*er 
id llinm*'* /seiar e#/ He told me he had 

nrd in lompany with llumr in boiuhnA; that Hume 
land » w lilt him. and • aid, * \%*u have treated nu* much 
than 1 dr%rivr ;‘ and that they eKclmnited visits, I 
ir libeiiv |m t*i Uealm|* ail infitlel waiter with 

I rivihly. White llieir i, a coiUroveo.y eoiuernintt 
l*r in a iLe.’mk aulhom.oi iniu'erniny^ a ijuestiou in 
tir%, 1*1 any oihei %nli|ea in whiih human happim*ss 
le«"p!>- mbus-‘.led, a 1114ft may treat hi*. antainmi?-4 with 
rv, and e\i-n sr-.pra. Hul wlmre the conirtiversy 

cfiAs 8 .pa 

fie- ii‘»ld I fhr 'irllri. ih.ii hr had a grrat rlrsift* to 

dmrd to ,r5 m.%m *4 thr pn^aei who fiad written against 
i>,nU\ h.- *, 4 h'»ira A*.>-adfHgHs th. Ilougla-i. Sr. ArluniM. 
r nneo-d hv t j&df 4 t-» dnir a? hr* tti order to niec’t 

4 lew i ,4iae . aod In l*fpr, uho wa** «*! tile parlV, ilH^iUred 
Ifiry Urir all ilrhghlrd With IhWld," Hogenos 



5o6 Civility to mjidel zvriters, [a.d. 177( 

is concerning the truth of religion, it is of such vast impoi 
tance to him who maintains it, to obtain the victory, tha 
the person of an opponent ought not to be spared. I 
a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable treai 
ure \ he will consider a writer who endeavours to depriv 
mankind of it as a robber ; he will look upon him as ociiotu 
though the infidel might think himself in the right. A rot 
ber who reasons as the gang do in The Beggar s Opcra^ wh' 
call themselves practical philosophers ^ and may have a 
much sincerity as pernicious speculative philosophers, is no 
the less an object of just indignation. An abandoned pro: 
ligate may think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife 
but shall I, therefore, not detest him ? And if I catch hir 
in making an attempt, shall I treat him with politeness 
No, 1. will kick him down stairs, or run him through th 
body; that is, if I really love my wife, or have a true n 
tional notion of honour. An infidel then shall not b 
treated handsomely by a Christian, merely because he er 
deavours tb rob with ingenuity. I do declare, howeve: 
that I am exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to angei 
and could I be persuaded that truth would not suffer fror 
a cool moderation in its defenders, I should wish to pn 
serve good humour, at least, in every controversy; nor, ir 
deed, do I see why a man should lose his temper whil 
he does all he can to refute an opponent. I think ridicul 
may be fairly used against an infidel; for instance, if he b 

^ Boswell, in his Corsica, ed. 1879, p. 204, uses a strange argumer 
against infidelity. ‘ Belief is favourable to the human mind were 
for nothing else but to furnish it entertainment. An infidel, I shoul 
think, must frequently suffer from ennui.’ In his Hebrides, Aug. i 
note, he attacks Adam Smith for being ‘ so forgetful of humau cov 
fort as to give any countenance to that dreary infidelity which woul 
“make us poor indeed." ' 

* 'Jemmy Twitcher. Are we more dishonest than the rest of mai 
kind ? What we win, gentlemen, is our own, by the law of arms an 
the right of conquest. 

'Crook-finger'd Jack. Where shall we find such another set < 
practical philosophers, who to a man are above the fear of death 
The Beggar's Opera, act ii. sc. i. 


a 
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/ yri ah .uitlly vain of his person \ \vc 

utra '4 hi^ appraiaiue uiili (’icertj’s beautiful iiuaj.[e 
ue, i ouKl she in* %rc n \ Johnson ciunciclctl with me 
.1/ When a man \*»!untarily eny.ayys in an important 
I'l yv. he i** to tio all hr I an to U*Nsen his antaj^onist, 

• authoiity toau pri'.onal respect has much wei^^ht 
0*4 people^ aiul oUt n more than reasonin^^^ If my 
list \uitr‘» ba*l lan»pia*H’, ilnnip.h that may not lie 
il to thi'' questioin I will aiiaek him fiu* his bail 
je.‘ " You umuUI m 4 jostle a chimney- 

r.‘ * Ve*. Sir, if it \vt*re necessary to Jos- 

down' 

Vtianis toiil u -, that in some tlu* C’olle^ys at Ox- 
U’ h'llows had i'Xilmhnl the sliult’iits from social 
ur >e v<ith tin in in tin- tommun voomk JmiNSuN. 

.It'll. I ihuik. he'O" aair* 4 4! tHta»on. 1 IV siiys ( /'inV, un- 

»h r*r r-osiinU '( ‘'na. -n h.ni with smuh* of 

uejair'.*»‘ Hr ue»!fr 0* Tr(n|»{r nfi ^^ 4 v r/yn: ‘till:- 
HI in.:hs aHrs 0-4. Irlkni.ainl tnir literary 

inr.“ Hr li.nl hrkar * terjr*| tesii atuong *iuiult*! wasjis uiul 

II-* pp, i I U-H*. Tlu* yoiuirfcr 

first | 4«”4 Uiian-u as tii;r'rir 4 'm 4 suil of lloWCfetl Vt’lVCt, 
4|,» as !4 su»it 4 ' «//...i, t fi. 

onatn tps.use r lili. <i l.anHjuain Cariem lunu* 4 i 

qu.r SS s^itrCus » rosrsrltu. ntH.it*dr>> .UUMl't's *’ lit uit IMilt'*, 
et S4pir«m,r." ^ i n /V e»Ms id, i, 

k'atu«*'s 4tH4* k «ai I boar, hr s.a*!; ' I'lrahnn your mlvrrsary 

|»ri t, i‘i slnksifi^*- smII «n 4 Ikravrirs An^, I 5 . 

at r»irir 4 Abieahsh-n in r/v*. the ortlinary 

trfft wrtr uhr.uH hplr 4 " As 4 ^:rnllriiuin CohUlinfltT/ lit* 

I uas a 4 nunr 4 Im iln* of ihr frlhtws, luni fondly cx» 

h.tl S'.*?«r tpir':U-8i-; mnaonr uuiih! Ur thr innUHtng uiitl 
tvr mI ihrii 4"u.4osr, 1'hrir ismvrrHaiion ? 4 ngn*itcd 

.m\ *4 ♦ *4lri,,rr hnssnr'r:. Hav p. 4 }ln s, |itr*rsn|ial aiH’CtloU's, anti 
ntainhJ. thm Oull 4-rl »lrrp pa^Oitris rxftiscd the brisk iio 
an r o! 4«4 ihra »MieainatMiial tt»anis were not ex- 

- ol llir lar'v l‘r,4!H" ha lie’ Ihajsr *4 Hanover.‘ (nh- 
fi ,.. IT'{■;, s 5 ,1 In |rvrr'-, rna^m *4 \Vhi{r‘s p. n, 

iril ih.ii ’ Whe-r. as 4s lus hrafsh alhavetl him, always at- 
tfsr annual rlr. ivm mI I Vihn%s a! i htrl C 'ofleye. where the gen- 
Cyinuionris \% rtf' alerar-l th-* i?sr mS I he I'MflinUHl-mom 4tfter 
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Pembroke College common room. [a.d. i776. 


‘ They are in the right, Sir: there can be no real conversa¬ 
tion, no fair exertion of mind amongst them, if the young 
men are by; for a man who has a character does not choose 
to stake it in their presence.’ BosWELL. ‘ But, Sir, may 
there not be very good conversation without a contest for 
superiority^?’ JOHNSON. ‘No animated conversation, Sir, 
for it cannot be but one or other will come off superiour. 
.1 do not mean that the victor must have the better of the 
argument, for he may take the weak side; but his superior¬ 
ity of parts and knowledge will necessarily appear: and he 
to whom he thus shews himself superiour is lessened in the 
eyes of the young menh You know it was said, 
cum Scaligero errare qiiam ciim Clavio rccth sapere’^T In the 
same manner take Bentley’s and Jason de Nores’ Comments 
upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more when wrong, 
than Jason when right.’ 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master’s garden, and 
into the common room. JOHNSON, (after a reverie of medi¬ 
tation.) ‘Ay! Here I used to play at draughts with Phil. 
Jones** and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get very 

dinner. This liberty they seldom availed themselves of, except on 
the occasion of Mr. White’s visits ; for such was his happy manner of 
telling a story that the room was always filled when he was there.’ 
He died in 1793. 

^ ‘ So different are the colours of life as we look forward to the fut¬ 
ure, or backward to the past, and so different the opinions and senti¬ 
ments which this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, that 
the conversation of the old and young ends generally with contempt 
or pity on either side. . . . One generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the other; and the notions of the old and young are like 
liquors of different gravity and texture which never can unite.' The 
Rarnbler, No. 69. 

® ‘ It was said of a dispute between two mathematicians, ntalim 
amt Scaligero errare quajn cum Clavio recte saporeP that ‘‘ it was more 
eligible to go wrong with one than right with the other.” A tenden¬ 
cy of the same kind every mind must feel at the perusal of Dryden’s 
prefaces and Rymer’s discourses.’ Johnson's Works, v\\, 303. 

® 'There is evidence of Phil. Jones’s love of beer; for we find scrib¬ 
bled at the end of the college buttery-books, “ O yes, O yes, come 
forth, Phil. Jones, and answer to your charge for exceeding the batells.” 

forward 
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forward in the church. Fludyer turned out a scoundrel*, a 
Whig, and said he was ashamed of having been bred at Ox¬ 
ford. He had a living at Putney, and got under the eye of 
some retainers to the court at that time, and so became a 
violent Whig: but he had been a scoundrel all along to be 
sure.' Boswell. ‘Was he a scoundrel, Sir, in any other 
way than that of being a political scoundrel? Did he cheat 
at draughts?’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, we never played for money I 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, Canon of Christ- 
Church, and Divinity Professor, with whose learned and live¬ 
ly conversation we were much pleased. He gave us an in¬ 
vitation to dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high 
honour. ‘ Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of 
Christ-Church.’ We could not accept his invitation, as we 
were engaged to dine at University College. We had an 
excellent dinner there, with the Master and Fellows, it be¬ 
ing St, Cuthbert’s day, which is kept by them as a festi¬ 
val, as he was a saint of Durham, with which this college is 
much connected ^ 

We drank tea with Dr. Hornelate President of Mag¬ 
dalen College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, 

His excess, perhaps, was in liquor.’ Johnson: Hz's Frzezids, &^c., 
p. 23. 

^ StQ,post, iii. I, note 2. 

“ Dr. Fisher, who was present, told Mr. Croker that ‘ he recollected 
one passage of the conversation. Boswell quoted Qucni Dens vidtper- 
derejrius dezneniat, and asked where it was. A pause. At last Dr. 
Chandler said, in Plorace. Another pause. Then Fisher remarked that 
he knew of no metre in Horace to which the words could be reduced: 
and Johnson said dictatorially, “ The young man is right,” ' See post, 
March 30, 1783. For another of Dr. Fisher’s anecdotes, see ante, ii. 
308, note I. Mark Pattison recorded in his Diary in 1843 {Meznoirs, 
p. 203), on the authority of Mr. (now Cardinal) Newman:—‘ About 
1770, the worst time in the University; a head of Oriel then, who 
was continually obliged to be assisted to bed by his butler. Gaudies, 
a scene of wild license. At Christ Church they dined at three, and 
sat regularly till chapel at nine.' A gaudy is such a festival as the 
one in the text. 

“ The author of the Coznzziczitary ozi the Psabzis, See Boswell’s Heb>- 
rides, Aug. 15, note. 

in 
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in diiEferent respects, the publick has had eminent proofs, 
and the esteem annexed to whose character was increased 
by knowing him personally. He had talked of publish¬ 
ing an edition of Walton’s Lives''^ but had laid aside that 
design, upon Dr. Johnson’s telling him, from mistake, that 
Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had wished to negociate 
between Lord Hailes and him, that one or other should 
perform so good a work. JOHNSON. Hn order to do it 
well, it will be necessary to collect all the editions of Wal¬ 
ton’s Lives, By way of adapting the book to the taste of 
the present age, they have, in a later edition, left out a 
vision which he relates Dr. Donne had', but it should be 
restored; and there should be a critical catalogue given of 
the works of the different persons whose lives were writ¬ 
ten by Walton, and therefore their works must be carefully 
read by the editor.’ 

We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced 
me to Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part 
of the evening. We talked of biography.— JOHNSON. 'It 
is rarely well executed'. They only who live with a man 
can write his hfe with any genuine exactness and discrim¬ 
ination ; and few people who have lived with a man know 
what to remark about him. The chaplain of a late Bishop ', 
whom I was to assist in writing some rtiemoirs of his Lord- 
ship, could tell me scarcely any thing®.’ 

^ See ante, ii, 320, 324. 

^ ‘ I have seen,’ said Mr. Donne to Sir R. Drewry, ‘ a dreadful vision 
since I saw you. I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me, through 
this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead 
child in her arms.’ He learnt that on the same day, and about the 
very hour, after a long and dangerous labour, she had been delivered 
of a dead child. Walton’s Life of Dr. Do 7 me, ed. 1838, p. 25. 

^ ‘ Biographers so little regard the manners or behaviour of their 
heroes, that more knowledge may be gained of a man’s real character 
by a short conversation with one of his servants than from a formal 
and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his 
funeral.’ The Rambler, No. 60. See post, iii. 8r. 

^ See/^r/, iii. 128, note 2. 

^ It has been mentioned to me by an accurate English friend, that 

I said, 
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I saiil* Mr, Ri»lu’rt Dodslcy’s life should be written, as he 
had iu’i'n NO nuu'h connected with the wits of his time’, 
;uul h>“ his literary nu'rit had raistid himself from the station 
td a ti»Mtman. ,Mr. Wartoii said, he had published a little 
vohinu* nntler tlu' title of 77 /c in Liver/', JoiINSON. 

*1 d4mbf uhetlnu’ I)otlsley*s In'otlua*'* would thank a man 
\vh*4 ‘.lundd write Ids liter yet 1 )odsley himself was not tin- 
willinr, that Id^ tniejual low conditit)n should be recollected. 
Wlu ir Ltud Lytti’Umds Dialx^ejtes of the Dead came out, 
onr of wldcli is botwt'en Aideius, an ancient epicure, and 
iKulinoid, a iinuhn’n epicure, Dodsley said to mC| “ I know 
nartiinml wrll, for I was c»nce his footmank”’ 

in. Mnild la’vrr have nsc’il tin* phrase aimos/ not 

Urjui,: btVKhJi; and iht-rrhur 1 havr put ant)tlu*r in its phuss At the 
naiitr uie.r. I ,ut$ iiMt ipiin* t'nnviured it is not ICnrcUsh. I'or the 
!w“ a uno i i n ihr phr.e.e * /.iff/e* t*r noihimi ; i. v, almost st> lillle as 
iM hr umsIuis^ Hm av! t I. lh»:4well mh';hl havt* li*fl tdmost in 

hr* O b<h!s-.Mn ir.rt! it in his writings, canlaitily Iwieis ' It will 
add nrfhisiy^ l«i the t’Xpmtse/ \\%o'ks, v, 3(7. * I Iiave nsul 

hn!*\ i'r, hhJ JAvA p. r/d, Mijreover, in a letter 

iM Moi A%fM 55 . wnUf-n 4*11 Xnv. 1774; (('r4jker's /hiuee//, p. 640]. he 
atino’a is pun Itascsl.' lu AV/zi; Aorr, a(*t ii. S(% 2, we 

’Nhahiun alnujsl sees mirurles 
Hut uu’i4sv.‘ 

* ' I’Mp-Sj tlid iiMt Mjlfm' ids tdtariiy to lx* sph*ndi4l and eon- 

spisuMU i, Hill! hr a i .j aril hod’drv wiili a luuuinnl ptmmls, that he 
iuii,.di{ «*prn a lMlue-*«n*H viii. 

* .1 Mr iuHiim.inh .1/A<.-7/a//1'. 1732. A rhyme 

in tiir oj asM on Use tidr-p.a|w shown what a (*o<-Iau‘y muse Dtalsley's 
W'4'- llr nlr% 

'Hut ultra I utount hehintl tin* ettaeh, 

Attd hear aloft a thuiduf.*; tfireh/ 

*rhr 1‘rrl.u** Vi unlirn with uuirh ^"Otitl feeling. 

" l.nnr-i I tod’drv. fitanv year^ a Itookseller in Ihill Mall He died 
Prh lo. *;* ec H t t He wan living, therefore, when this 

;inr 4 d«ar u.ri pyhledlird, ^ 

* lba.r< r Walp^lr \J-ffUf ill, f savs : ‘ Voti know how decimt, 
hianddr, tn.airn-u\r a iiraturr HiaKley is; how little apt to forget 
or dant^e-.r hvi havsUK hrru u hjotiuiuu' johnson seeiUH to nder to 
Ihai'slry in tin* fofhoving paH*i,ig<% written in 175^* f b orkx, v. 35!^) 

Hiop.raphy 
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Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, who 
had written a considerable part of the Biographia Britan^ 
nica. Johnson, though he valued him highly, was of opin¬ 
ion that there was not so much in his great work, A Polit¬ 
ical Survey of Great Britain, as the world had been taught 
to expect'; and had said to me, that he believed Camp¬ 
bell’s disappointment, on account of the bad success of that 
work, had killed him. He this evening observed of it, ‘ That 
work was his death.’ Mr. Warton, not adverting to his 
meaning, answered, ^ I believe so; from the great attention 
he bestowed on it.’ JOHNSON. ‘Nay, Sir, he died' of want 
of attention, if he died at all by that book.’ 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written 
in a very mellifluous style, but which, under pretext of an¬ 
other subject, contained much artful infidelity'. I said it 
was not fair to attack us thus unexpectedly; he should 
have warned us of our danger, before we entered his gar¬ 
den of flowery eloquence, by advertising, ‘ Spring-guns and 
men-traps set here\’ The authour had been an Oxonian, 

‘ The last century imagined that a man composing in his chariot was 
a new object of curiosity; but how much would the wonder have 
been increased by a footman studying behind it.’ 

^ See a 7 tte, i. 483. 

^ Yet surely it is a very useful work, and of wonderful research and 
labour for one man to have executed. Boswell. See Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Oct. 17,1773. 

^ Two days earlier, Hume congratulated Gibbon on the first vol¬ 
ume of his Decline a 7 id Fall \—‘ I own that if I had not previously 
had the happiness of your personal acquaintance, such a performance 
from an Englishman in our age would have given me some surprise. 
You may smile at this sentiment, but as it seems to me that your 
countrymen, for almost a whole generation, have given themselves 
up to barbarous and absurd faction, and have totally neglected all 
polite letters, I no longer expected any valuable production ever to 
come from them.’ J. H. Burton’s Htcme, ii. 484. 

* Five weeks later Boswell used a different metaphor. ' I think it 
is right that as fast as infidel wasps or venomous insects, whether 
creeping or flying, are hatched, they should be crushed.’ Letters of 
Boswell, p. 232. If the infidels were wasps to the orthodox, the ortho¬ 
dox were hornets to the infidels. Gibbon wrote {Misc. JVo^Ls, i. 273): 

and 
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and was romonihcaal there for havinj^ * turned Papist.’ 1 
observed, that as he liad changetl several times —from the 
Church of h'iHi:land to the ('Inirch of Romo,— from the 
Church of Rome to infidelity, I ditl not despair yet of 
seeing him a methodist preacher. Johnson, (laug’hin^.) 
* It is said, that his ran^t^^ has been more extensive, and 
that he has emee been Malu>metan‘. However, now that 
ho has published his infidelity, he will probably persist in 
it/ Hoswkm,. ‘ I am not (|uite sure t)f that, Sir/ 

I meiUionetl Sir Richard Steele having published his 
Christian Ilcta, with the avowetl purp<ise of ohli^injr him¬ 
self to lead a religious lifeH yet, that his conduct was by 


- ‘The free<It»in of my writini^s has incletsl provoked an implacable, 
tribe; but as I was safe from the stints, I was .sotm areustonu'd to 
the buz/iny of the hornets.* 

* Maeaulay tlnis examines this report (AVviO'.v, I. : ‘'I'o what 
then, it has been askcsl, i ould jtdm.son allude ? IVtissibly to some an- 
eedote or some eouvets,ition uf wlneli all trace Is lost. One eonjet't- 
ure may be otlensl. tlumgh with dilfidenre. (Jibboii ttdis us in his 
memoirs | J/oi . //'tM’Av, i. that at t ),N:ford lie took u fant^y for study¬ 
ing Arabii*. ami was pn*vrnted front doing so by the remonstrances 
of his tutor. StJtm after tliis, the y(»ung man fell in with Ho.ssnet’.s 
controversial writings, and was speedily c'tmvened i)y them to tlu! 
Roman (‘alholir faith, ‘riu* upo.stasy of a gentleman-(smnnoner 
would of {nurse be for a time’ the t hief subjeta (d ('onversation in 
the connmm rjujm {»f Magdalene, Ifis whim abiutt Arabic learning 
would nattiraiiy !>e mcnliorusl, and vtamld give ni tsision to some’ jokes 
about the prtjbabiliiy of his turning Mussulman. If suc'h jokes were, 
made, Jtdinson, wdio Ireipiently visited Oxford, wan very likely tei hear 
of them.* 'i hough (Mblsm’s ends with the year ryHH, 

yet he WT<Ue ptiriions of it, I tieheve, after the jmbhcalitm of the /,//> 
of See ii, p, note t. I have little doubt that in the 

folhmdng lines he reler,H tr) the uluu k thus made tm him by Htjswell 
mul h>bnson. * Munv years afterwards, when the name (d (iilihon 
was het'ome as mitoriouH as that td Middleton, it was industriously 
whisjHuvfl at Oxhtrtl that the historian liiul ftirmerly ” turned Pa¬ 
pist;'* my chaiacter ntotJtl (’xposetl to the reproach of irusjn.Htancy,* 
(iibboj/s Mi-u , /f “e/ As, i. 

® Steeh’, in his i/iuntif atui //A /fV/////c »' (efl. 1714, 

[j. Ko), says <d himself; ’ Ue first became an autlutr when an ensign 

(d the (inards, a way td life ex[»oserl iti mm h no’gnlarity. ami being 
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no means strictly suitable" ' JOHNSON. ‘Steele, I believe, 
practised the lighter vices.' 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our 
inn; we had therefore another evening by ourselves, I asked 
Johnson, whether a man’s' being forward to make himself 
known to eminent people, and seeing as much of life, and 
getting as much information as he could in every way, was 
not yet lessening himself by his forwardness. JOHNSON. 
‘No, Sir; a man always makes himself greater as he in¬ 
creases his knowledge.’ 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues between 
two coach-horses and other such stuff, which Baretti had 
lately published^ He joined with me, and said, ‘Noth¬ 
ing odd will do long. Tristram Shandy did not ]ast^’ I 

thoroughly convinced of many things of which he often repented, 
and which he more often repeated, he writ, for his own private use, 
a little book called the Christian Hero, with a design principally to 
fix upon his own mind a strong impression of virtue and religion, in 
opposition to a stronger propensity towards unwarrantable pleasures. 
This secret admonition was too weak; he therefore printed the book 
with his name, in hopes that a standing testimony against himself, 
and the eyes of the world, that is to say of his acquaintance, upon 
him in a new light, might curb his desires, and make him ashamed of 
understanding and seeming to feel what was virtuous, and living so 
quite contrary a life.’ 

^ ' A man,’ no doubt, is Boswell himself. 

^ ‘“I was sure when I read it that the preface to Baretti’s Dia¬ 
logues was Dr. Johnson’s; and that I made him confess.” “ Baretti’s 
Dialogues^ What are they about.?” "'A thimble, and a spoon, and 
a knife, and a fork! They are the most absurd, and yet the most 
laughable things you ever saw. They were written for Miss Thrale, 
and all the dialogues are between her and him, except now and then 
a shovel and a poker, or a goose and a chair happen to step in.” ’ 
Mme. D'Arblay’s Diary, ii. 263. 

^ ‘April 4., 1760. At present nothing is talked of, nothing admired, 
but what I cannot help calling a very insipid and tedious performance; 
it is a kind of novel called The Life and Opinions of Tristra 7 n Sha 7 i- 
dy ; the great humour of which consists in the whole narration alw^ays 
going backwards.’ Walpole’s Letiersfnu'i^^. ‘March 7, 1761. The 
second and third volumes of Trisira 7 n Sha 7 idy, the dregs of nonsense, 
have universally met the contempt they deserve.’ 382. “‘My 

expressed 
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expressed a desire to be acquainted with a lady who had 
■been much talked of, and universally celebrated for extraor¬ 
dinary address and insinuation'. JOHNSON. ‘Never believe 
extraordinary characters which you hear of people. De¬ 
pend upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You do not see 
one man shoot a great deal higher than another.' I men¬ 
tioned Mr. Burke, JOHNSON. ‘Yes; Burke is an extraordi¬ 
nary man. His stream of mind is perpetual^’ It is very 
pleasing to me to record, that Johnson's high estimation 
of the talents of this gentleman was uniform from their 
early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds informs me, that 
when Mr. Burke was first elected a member of Parliament, 
and Sir John Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attain¬ 
ing a seat, Johnson said, ‘Now we who know Mr. Burke, 

good friend,” said Dr. Farmer {aiiic, \. 426), one day in the parlour at 
Emanuel College, “ you young men seem very fond of this Ti'isiravi 
Sha?idy ; but mark my words, however much it may be talked about 
at present, yet, depend upon it, in the course of twenty years, should 
any one wish to refer to it, he will be obliged to go to an antiquary 
to inquire for it.” ’ Croker’s Bos^vcU, ed. 1844, ii. 339. See ante, ii. 
199, note 2, and 254. 

^ Mrs. Rudd. She and the two brothers Perreau were charged with 
forgery. She was tried first and acquitted, the verdict of the jury 
being ‘ not guilty, according to the evidence before us.’ The Aim. 

xviii. 231, adds:—‘There were the loudest applauses on this ac¬ 
quittal almost ever known in a court of justice.’ ‘ The issue of Mrs. 
Rudd’s trial was thought to involve the fate of the Perrcaus; and 
the popular fancy had taken the part of the woman as against the 
men.’ They were convicted and hanged, protesting their innocence. 
Letters of Boswell, pp. 223-230. Boswell wrote to Temple on April 
28:—‘You know my curiosity and love of adventure; I have got 
acquainted with the celebrated Mrs. Rudd.’ Jb, p. 233. Three days 
later, he wrote:—‘ Perhaps the adventure with Mrs. Rudd is very fool¬ 
ish, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s approbation.’ Ib. p. 235. S^^fost, 
iii. 91, and April 28, 1778. 

® S^Q.fost, May 15,1784, where Johnson says that Mrs. Montagu has 
‘a constant stream of conversation,’ and a second time allows that 
‘Burke is an extraordinary man.’ Johnson writes of ‘a stream of 
melody.’ Works,-\i)X\. 92. For Burke’s conversation ^t^post, April 7, 
1778, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection, March 21, 1783, and Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 15. 
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know, that he will be one of the first men in this coun¬ 
try And once, when Johnson was ill, and unable to exert 
himself as much as usual without fatigue, Mr. Burke hav¬ 
ing been mentioned, he said, ^ That fellow calls forth all 
my powers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me^' 
So much was he accustomed to consider conversation as a 
contest^ and such was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next morning, Thursday, March 21 , we set out in a post- 
chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful day, and 
we rode through Blenheim park. When I looked at the mag¬ 
nificent bridge built by John Duke of Marlborough, over a 
small rivulet, and recollected the Epigram made upon it— 

‘The lofty arch his high ambition shows. 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows ** t 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown ^ a magnificent 
body of water was collected, I said, ‘ They have droivncd the 
Epigram.’ I observed to him, while in the midst of the 
noble scene around us, ‘You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen 
together the extremes of what can be seen in Britain:—the 
wild rough island of Mull, and Blenheim, park.’ 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in its taverns and inns, 
and triumphed over the French for not having, in any per¬ 
fection, the tavern life. ‘ There is no private house, (said 
he,) in which people can enjoy themselves so well, as at a 
capital tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of good 
things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever 

^ See ante, ii. iS. 

^ According to Boswell’s record in Boswddana, p. 273, two sayings 
are here united. He there writes, on the authority of Mr, Langton: 
—* Dr. Johnson had a very high opinion of Edmund Burke. He said, 

That fellow calls forth all my powersand once when he was out 
of spirits and rather dejected he said, "'Were I to see Burke now 
’twould kill me.” ’ 

^ See a 7 ite, ii. 115, iii. 27, and under May 8,1781. 

In a note on The Dimczad, ii. 50, the author of this epigram is said 
to be Dr. Evans. 

® Capability Brown, as he was called. See/^7i*/, Oct. 10,1779. 
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so much desire that every body should be easy; in the 
nature of thin‘»’s it caniu^t he: there must always be some 
dcKU'ee of care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to taUertain his j.’^uests; the ij[ucsts are anxious to 
he a^i:recahle to him : anti no man, hut a very imi)udent do^^ 
indeed, can as freely command what is in another man's 
house, as if it were his tnvn*. Wlu'reas, at a tavern, there is 
a [general freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are wel¬ 
come: and the itiore noise you make, the more trouble yon 
^jive, the more ^^otul thin|4s you call few, the welconier you 
are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, wlu> are incited by the prospect of an immediate 
rewartl in prtjporlion as they please. No, Sir; there is noth- 
which has yet beett ctmtrivetl by man, l)y which so 
much happiness is ])rnduced as by a ijood tavern or innk’ 
llv then repeattak with ^p’cat emothm, Shenst<jne’s lines: — 


‘ .Sueli aj\'im|mdeut had IU>s\vrll himself l>een in Corsica. 
" Hehu't* I was at'riistnmed to the ('orsiean hospitality/ lie wrote, * I 
sometiines ff)rKnt myself, ami Imagininf^^ I was in a pnliliek house, 
calhsl for what 1 wanUsl, with tlte tone which one uses in calUnj^ to 
the waiters at a (uveru. I dirl stt at Pim», uskin^f for a variety of things 
ui once, when Sigmwa Tomusi perceiving my mistake, huiked in my 
tai'e and smiled, saying with mucli calmness and g<SHl nature,uiui 
rnsa dopo un altra, .Signore, ()ne thing after another, Sir,“' llos- 
well\s tcr.i/Mf. ed. 187^ p, A (‘orsit'an gemlcnnan, who knows 

the Tnmasi family, told me that tliis r<'ply is preserved among them 
l>y trail it ion, 

® .Sir John Hawkins has [irtv;erved very few . 1 /c/;/f»/vf/v 7 /a of John¬ 
son, There is, htJWever, lr» he fmmrl, In Itis bulky tome |p, 87], a very 
excellent one tgion this Hubjeca : *In roiUradmtifm to those, who, 
having a wife and i hiblren, firefer domestirk enjoyments to those* 
which a tavern alfnrrls, I have heuni him assert, Mti/ a /ava’u c/mir 
tev/.v Me i*//M As Hoon,’*HnifI he, “as I eut(*r the 

door of a tavi’rn, I t*xjH*rient'e an tiblivion of esire. and a freedenn from 
solicitude: when I am .msited, I find the muHter tsnirteous, and the 
servatUH obsce|uious to my e ull: anxioim te* know and ready to sup¬ 
ply my wants: wine there exhilarates my and prompts me io 

free camverHUtiem aful an intendiunge of flise'ourse with those whom I 
most love: I dogmatiHe and atn contradicted, and in this cemflict of 
opiniiins am! sentimeniH I lind tlclighl,*” UoswiJJ.. 

‘Whoe'er 
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^Whoe’er has traveird lifers dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn*.’ 

My illustrious friend, I thought, did not sufficiently ad¬ 
mire Shenstone ^ That ingenious and elegant gentleman’s 
opinion of Johnson appears in one of his letters to Mr. 
Graves®, dated Feb. 9, 1760. ‘I have lately been reading 
one or two volumes of The Rambler ; who, excepting against 
some few hardnesses^ in his manner, and the want of more 
examples to enliven, is one of the most nervous, most per¬ 
spicuous, most concise, [and] most harmonious prose writers 
I know. A learned diction improves by time.’ 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the 
post-chaise, he said to me ^ Life has not many things better 
than this®.’ 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea and 

, * We happened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where Shen¬ 
stone wrote these lines Boswell. 

^ See Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 29. 

^ See Shenstone’s Works, iii. 311. Rev. Richard Graves, author of 
The Spiritual Quixote, He and Shenstone were fellow-students at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

^ ' He too often makes use of the abstract for the coiicretel Shen¬ 
stone. Boswell. 

^ ' I asked him why he doated on a coach so, and received for an¬ 
swer, that in the first place the company was shut in with him there, 
and could not escape as out of a room ; in the next place he heard all 
that was said in a carriage, where it was my turn to be deaf.* Piozzi's 
Anec, p. 276. See post, iii. 5, 1S4.. Gibbon, at the end of a journey in 
a post-chaise, wrote {Misc, Works, i. 408):—‘ I am always so much de¬ 
lighted and improved with this union of ease and motion, that, were 
not the expense enormous, I w’ould travel every year some hundred 
miles, more especially in England.’ 

“ I give them as they are found in the corrected edition of his Works, published after his 
death. In Dodsley’s collection the stanza ran thus 

‘Whoe'er has travell’cl life’s dull round, 

Whate’er his various tour has been, 

May sigh to think kow oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn.’ Boswkll. 


coffee: 
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and it plrascd nu‘ to he with him upon the chissick 
‘;nnuul of Sluiksju'aiv’s native place. 

He s|Hike sli‘.‘htint*ly of Dyer’s AViv’^r—‘ The subject, 
.sir, canrn»t In* made poetical, flow can a man write poet¬ 
ically ot seriH's aiul <ln 4 j‘‘;ets? Yet you will hear many 
people^ talk to you |.p’avely of that excellent poem, 77/^ 
/‘/cccc. Ilavinp; talked of (Irain^ijer’s Suij^ar-CanL\ I men¬ 
tioned to him Mr. Danf^lon’s havin|.( told me, that this 
poenu wlum read in manuscrii)! at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
luul made all tlu* assembled wits hurst into a lau^h, when, 
after much blank verse pomp, llie poet hcj^an a new j)ara- 
prapli thus: 

' Now, Muse, let’s .sinj; of ratsl 

And what increaseil the ridicule was, that one of the com¬ 
pany, who slily t>verlooketl the reader, perceived that the 
\uuti had been mipjnally w/Vc, ami had been altered to rats, 
a‘» m»ue tliejulietlN 

* }t»hir.Mts ( /fviii. tells the foll(avin^ * Uulk'rous sU^ry’ of 

i‘i;/ / .v.%/. ^ ISiflslev the hookselltT was one day inenLioinnf^ it to a 

roiii ,tl VI ator with mote exjun tulion of .siu'cess than the other could 
r.raSv admit, hi the eonversatioii the author's aj,(e was nskcul; and, 
henin se|>«e*rmed as udv.uu ed iti life, " He will," said the critic,"be 
hunrd in WM«4lrn/" To enc ourage the trade in wool, an A('l was 

ienmrinn Hie dead to he hurled in woollen. Hurkt*. ref(*rs to 
ihi i wliett he MV * of hurt! (‘hathain, wlm was swathed in (lannel 
owim.: die nout : ' hike a true oheyer id the laws, he will be hur- 

trd m wo« 4 ien.' UurkrN ( eiivi. ii. .uu. Hawkins (/.//<% p. 2 ^i) says: 

* v\ poiOait of Samuel Dyer [see /.o/, 1780, in Mr. hangton’s (Wlee- 

w*r* pamted hv Sir Jiislniu, aucl frtnn it a me/r/otinlo wa.s scni(X‘fl; 
the [asm wheiTMh nn he Wan Htile known, Hi4d only to his friends. A 
’anKuhti m*e w*ei made t*f it: Hell, the publislier of 7Vie Enrlls/t /Vr/.v, 

♦ air ed ais engtaviug to be maife from it. and prefixed it to the pocm.s 
*4 Mr, ImIiu Dyer/ 

hm h i'* ihri little laughable ins'irlent, which has been often re¬ 
lated. Df IVo y. the Hishofi of Drotttore, wins was an intimate friend 
*4 I HA damewf. nnd Inis a fartitular regartl h»r his memory, ha.s com- 
isHue* aSed u* me the folhwvtng eX[4auntion : 

* 'l hr [a^^Mge in ([ttenist»n was originally not liable to such a per- 
verHi^as. ha the authour having otcaniiin in that part of hi.s work to 

This 
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This passage does not appear in the printed work. Dr. 
Grainger, or some of his friends, it should seem, having be¬ 
come sensible that introducing even Rats in a grave poem, 
might be liable to banter. He, however, could not bring 
himself to relinquish the idea; for they are thus, in a still 
more ludicrous manner, periphrastically exhibited in his 
poem as it now stands: 

‘Nor with less waste the whisker'd vermin race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.’ 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man; 
a man who would do any good that was in his power. His 
translation of Tibullus^ he thought, was very well done; but 
The Sugar-Cane^ a poem, did not please him^; for, he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ What could he make of a sugar-cane? One might 
as well write the “ Parsley-bed, a Poem or “ The Cabbage- 
garden, a Poem.” ’ BOSWELL. ‘ You must then pickle your 
cabbage with the salatiicnmi JOHNSON. ‘You know there 
is already The Hop-Garden^ a Poem’: and, I think, one 


mention the havock made by rats and mice, had introduced the sub¬ 
ject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody of Homer’s battle of the 
frogs and mice, invoking the Muse of the old Grecian bard in an ele¬ 
gant and well-turned manner. In that state I had seen it; but after¬ 
wards, unknown to me and other friends, he had been persuaded, con¬ 
trary to his own better judgement, to alter it, so as to produce the 
unlucky effect above-mentioned,’ 

The above was written by the Bishop when he had not the Poem 
itself to recur to; and though the account given was true of it at one 
period, yet as Dr. Grainger afterwards altered the passage in question, 
the remarks in the text do not now apply to the printed poem. 

The Bishop gives this character of Dr. Grainger:—^ He was not 
only a man of genius and learning, but had many excellent virtues; 
being one of the most generous, friendly, and benevolent men I ever 
knew.’ Boswell. 

^ Dr. Johnson said to me, ^ Percy, Sir, was angry with me for laugh¬ 
ing at The Siigar-ca 7 te \ for he had a mind to make a great thing 
of Grainger’s rats.’ Boswell. Johnson helped Percy in writing a 
review of this poem in 1764 {ante, i. 557). 

• In Poons by Christopher Smart, ed. 1752, p. 100. One line may 

could 
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could say a ^ruat deal about cabbage. The poem 
be^ia with tlio advaata^es of civilised society over a rude 
state, exemplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbaj^es 
till Oliver Ch’oinweirs soldiers introduced them’; and one 
ini[;'ht thus shew how arts are propagated by coiKpiest, as 
they were by the Roman arms/ He seemed to be much 
diverted with the fertility his own fancy. 

I tohl him, that I heart! Dr, Percy was writinj^ the history 
of the wolf in ( Ireat-Hritain. Johnson. ‘The wolf, Sir! 
why the wolf? Why dties he not write t)f the bear, which 
we had formerly? Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or 
why does lu* not write of the ^rey rat, the Hanover rat, as 
it is called, because it is said to havt* ct)me into this coun¬ 
try about tlu‘ time that the family of Hanover came? I 
should like to st*e t'hc Iliaiory of (he drey Kal^ by Thomas 
J\ny, i'hap/aia in i)rdinary to 11 is hfajestyi (laut,d\- 

immoderately). HosWKI.L. 'I am afraitl a court chap¬ 
lain eoultl not decently write of the ipvy rat.' joUNSoN. 
‘Sir, he uretl not it the name of the Hanovetr rat.' 
I'lnis eoultl he indulge a luxuriant sportive imat^ination, 
when talking of a friend whom he loved and esteemed. 

He mentionetl ia me the sin|(uhu‘ hisU^ry of an ingenious 
ac<iuaintanct‘, ‘ lU* had practised physick in various situa- 
titms with no preat emolununU. A Wesl-liulia gentleman, 
wlmm lu' (U'lighted by his conversation, gave him a ])ond 
for a hamlsome annuity tluring his life, on the condition of 
hi.s accomp«mying him to the Wt'stdndies, and living with 
him there* bu’ iwn years. lie accordingly tanharked with 
the |H*nllemati; but uptnt the vtyage fell in love with a 
young woman wim happened to be one of the passengers, 
and marrietl the weiiclu hVom the imprudence of his dis- 
posititm he tiuarrelled with the gentleman, utul declared he 
weadd havt* ih» eonnectitm with him. So he forfeited the 

serve as a suftijile of the whole fjoem. Writing t)f * Ikicduis, (iod of 
luips/ the |>oel ‘Uivs : 

* ‘Tin he shall genVute the huxoin beer.* 

^ See Hohwrirs //e/‘/7)4'v, Aug. 2^, 


annuity. 
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annuity. He settled as a physician in one of the Leeward 
Islands. A man was sent out to him merely to compound 
his medicines. This fellow set up as a rival to him in his 
practice of physick, and got so much the better of him in 
the opinion of the people of the island that he carried away 
all the business, upon which he returned to England, and 
soon after died.’ 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early from Henley \ 
where we had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Bir¬ 
mingham about nine o’clock, and, after breakfast, went to 
call on his old schoolfellow Mr. Hector ^ A veiy stupid 
maid, who opened the door, told us, that ‘ her master was 
gone out; he was gone to the country; she could not tell 
when he would return.’ In short, she gave us a miserable 
reception; and Johnson observed, ^ She would have behaved 
no better to people who wanted him in the way of his pro¬ 
fession.’ He said to her,' My name is Johnson; tell him 
I called. Will you remember the name?’ She answered 
with rustick simplicity, in the Warwickshire pronunciation, 
H don’t understand you, Sir.’—^ Blockhead, (said he,) I’ll 
write.’ I never heard the word blockhead applied to a 
woman before, though I do not see why it should not, 
when there is evident occasion for it^ He, however, made 


^ Henley in Arden, thirteen miles from Birmingham, 

^ Mr, Hector’s house was in the Square—now known as the Old 
Square, It afterwards formed part of the Stork Hotel, but it was 
pulled down when Corporation Street was made. A marble tablet 
had been placed on the house at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
George Dawson, marking the spot where ‘ Edmund Hector was the 
host, Samuel Johnson the guest.’ This tablet, together with the 
wainscoting, the door, and the mantelpiece of one of the rooms, was 
set up in Aston Hall, at the Johnson Centenary, in a room that is to 
be known as Dr. Johnson’s Room. 

2 My worthy friend Mr. Langton, to whom I am under innumerable 
obligations in the course of my Johnsonian Histoiy, has furnished me 
with a droll illustration of this question. An honest carpenter, after 
giving some anecdote in his presence of the ill-treatment which he 
had received from a clergyman’s wife, who was a noted termagant, 
and whom he accused of unjust dealing in some transaction with him, 

another 
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another attempt to make her uiulerstancl him, and roared 
loiul in her v\\\\" Jo/irsont and then she catchcd the sound. 

Wo next called on Mr, Lloyd, one of the people called 
Quakers. lie too was not at home; hut Mrs. Lloyd was, 
and rc'Ccuved us courteously, and asketl us to dinner. John¬ 
son saiil to me,‘After the uncertainty of all human thing's 
at Hector’s, this invitation came very well.’ We walked 
about the town, and he was pleased to see it iiicreasin^;;. 

I talkc’d of lej^dtimalion by subsecpient marria^,^e, which 
obtained in tluj Roman law, and still obtains in tlie law of 
Scotlaiuk JoUNSox. think it a bad tlu*n|^^; because the 
chastity of women bein^f of the utmost importance, as all 
properly depends upon it, they who forfeit it should not 
have any possibility of beiuj.; restored to |.:[;o(h1 character; 
nt)r slnudd the ehiklren, l)y an illicit coiuu*clion, attain the 
full rip;ht of lawful children, by the posteriour consent of 
the olfendintf parties.’ His opinion upon this sul)ject de¬ 
serves consideratitiu. Ui)on his principle there may, at 
times, l)e a hardship, and sceminpjy a slranj^m one, up()n in- 
(lividuals; but the p;eneral [(ot)tl of society is lietler secured. 
And, after all, it is umauisonable in an iniHvidual to repine 
that he has not the a<lvantat(e <jf a state which is made dif¬ 
ferent from his (nvn, by the social institution under which 
he is l)orn. A woman tloes not complain that her brother, 
who is youny,er tlum her, p,els their coum\on father’s estate. 
Why then shouUl a natural son ctnnplain tliat a younper 
brother, by the saim^ parents lawfully begotten, gels it? 
The operaiitm t)f law is sin\ilar in both cases, besitle.s, an 
ille|{itiinate son, who lias a youniter legitimate brother by 
the same father aiul imdher, has no stronger claim to the 
father’s estate, than if that legitimate brother had only the 
same father, from whom alone the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joimal us in the strca*t; luul in a little while we 
met Frieud Ihrter, as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me 

afkled, H Oxjk rare to let her kiuiw what I thought of her/ And 
being asked,'What tlid you say?' answered,'I told tier slie was a 
si'OHmtfti .' b os w n I. I.. 
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pleasure to observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed 
on seeing each other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them to¬ 
gether, while he obligingly shewed me some of the manu¬ 
factures of this very curious assemblage of artificers. We 
all met at dinner at Mr. Lloyd s, where we were entertained 
with great hospitality. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been mar¬ 
ried the same year with their Majesties, and like them, had 
been blessed with a numerous family of fine children, their 
numbers being exactly the same. Johnson said, ^ Marriage 
is the best state for a man in general; and every man is 
a worse man, in proportion as he is unfit for the married 
state.' 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and the 
spiritual-mindedness of the Quakers; and talking with Mr. 
Lloyd, I observed, that the essential part of religion was pie¬ 
ty, a devout intercourse with the Divinity; and that many 
a man was a Quaker without knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, while we 
walked together, that he liked individuals among the Quak¬ 
ers, but not the sect; when we were at Mr. Lloyd's, I kept 
clear of introducing any questions concerning the peculiari¬ 
ties of their faith. But I having asked to look at Basker- 
ville's edition of Barclay's Apology, Johnson laid hold of it; 
and the chapter on baptism happening to open, Johnson re¬ 
marked, ' He says there is neither precept nor practice for 
baptism, in the scriptures; that is false.' Here he was the 
aggressor, by no means in a gentle manner; and the good 
Quakers had the advantage of him; for he had read neg¬ 
ligently, and had not observed that Barclay speaks of in¬ 
fant baptism^; which they calmly made him perceive. Mr. 
Lloyd, however, was in as great a mistake; for when insist¬ 
ing that the rite of baptism by water was to cease, when the 
spiritual administration of Christ began, he maintained, 
that John the Baptist said, baptism shall decrease, but 

* ‘As to the baptism of infants, it is a mere human tradition, for 
which neither precept nor practice is to be found in all the Scripture/ 
Barclay’s Apology, Proposition xii. ed. 1703, p.409. 

his 
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his shall increase/ Whereas the words are, ^He must in¬ 
crease, but I must decreased’ 

One of them having objected to the ‘ observance of days, 
and months, and years,' Johnson answered, 'The Church 
‘does not superstitiously observe days, merely as days, but 
as memorials of important facts. Christmas might be kept 
as well upon one day of the year as another; but there 
should be a stated day for commemorating the birth of our 
Saviour, because there is danger that what may be done on 
any day, will be neglected.' 

He said to me at another time, 'Sir, the holidays observed 
by our church are of great use in religion,' There can be 
no doubt of this, in a limited sense, I mean if the number 
of such consecrated portions of time be not too extensive. 
The excellent Mr. Nelson’s* Festivals aiid Fasts, which has, 
I understand, the greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England, except the Bible, is a most valuable help to de¬ 
votion ; and m addition to it I would recommend two ser¬ 
mons on the same subject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s, equally distinguished for piety and elegance. I am 
sorry to have it to say, that Scotland is the only Christian 
country, Catholick or Protestant, where the great events of 
our religion are not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment, on days set apart for the purpose. 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the 
great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called 
Soho, about two miles from Birmingham, which the very in¬ 
genious proprietor shewed me himself to the best advan¬ 
tage. I wish Johnson had been with us : for it was a scene 
which I should have been glad to contemplate by his light*. 

^ John iii. 30. BosWELL. 

“ Mr. Seward (Anec. ii. 223) says that' Dr. Johnson always supposed 
that Mr. Richardson had Mr. Nelson in his thoughts when he deline¬ 
ated the character of Sir Charles Grandison,’ Robert Nelson was 
born in 1656, and died in 1715. 

® ‘ Mr. Arkwright pronounced Johnson to be the only person who 
on a first view understood both the principle and powers of his most 
complicated pieces of machinery.' Johnson’s JVorhs (1787), xi. 215. 

The 
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The vastness and the contrivance of some of the machinery 
would have ^ matched his mighty mind.’ I shall never for¬ 
get Mr. Bolton’s expression to me: ' I sell here, Sir, what 
all the world desires to have— POWER.’ He had about sev¬ 
en hundred people at work. I contemplated him as an iron 
chieftain^ and he seemed to be a father to his tribe. One 
of them came to him, complaining grievously of his land¬ 
lord for having distrained his goods. ^ Your landlord is in 
the right, Smith, (said Bolton). But I’ll tell you what: find 
you a friend who will lay down one half of your rent, and 
I’ll lay down the other half; and you shall have your goods 
again.’ 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. 
Johnson’s early life, which, with others that he gave me at 
different times since, have contributed to the formation of 
this work. 

Dr, Johnson said to me in the morning, ‘You will see, 
Sir, at Mr. Hector’s, his sister, Mrs. Careless\ a clergyman’s 
widow. She was the first woman with whom I was in love. 
It dropt out of my head imperceptibly; but she and I shall 
always have a kindness for each other.’ He laughed at the 


Arthur Young, who visited Birmingham in 176S, writes:—' I was 
nowhere more disappointed than at Birmingham, where I could not 
gain any intelligence even of the most common nature, through the 
excessive jealousy of the manufacturers. It seems the French have 
carried off several of their fabricks, and thereby injured the town not 
a little. This makes them so cautious that they will show strangers 
scarce anything.’ Tour through the North of Englandy iii, 279. 

^ Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale (year not given):—H have passed 
one day at Birmingham with my old friend Hector—there's a name— 
and his sister, an old love. My mistress is grown much older than 
my friend. 

—“ O quid habes illius, illius 
Quae spirabat aniores 
Quae me surpuerat mihi,” ’ 


[‘ Of her, of her what now remains, 

Who breathed the loves, who charmed the swains, 
And snatched me from my heart?' 

Francis, Horace, OdeSy iv. 13.18.] 

Piozzi Letieriy i. 290. 

notion 
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notion that a man novor cati be really in love but once, and 
considered it as a mere romantiek fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Holton’s, Mr. Hector took me to 
his house, where we found Jt^hnsim sittiuj.^ placidly at tea\ 
with his //V.v/ /ere; who, thoiu'h lunv advancetl in 3."ears, 
was a ^;c‘iUetd woman, very ap;rc?eahle, and well-bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. IlectiU’ the state of one of their 
school-fc'llows, Mr. OharUr. C’on^pa've, a cler^^yman, vdiich he 
thus (U'serihed: *lle ohlainetl, I helit've, consitleral)le pre- 
fernumt in Ireland, but nt)\v lives U\ lanulon, (putc* as a vale¬ 
tudinarian, afraid in into any house but his own. He 
takes a short airiuij in his pcjsbchaise every day. He has 
an elderly woman, whom lu: calls cousin, who lives with him, 
and jop.s his elbow wlum his jj;Iass hasslotid tem lon|.|; em[)ty, 
aiul tmctutrapa*'* Cun in drinkin|{, in which lut is very willing 
to bc‘ tmeoura|U‘tl; not that he pads drunk, for he is a very 
[uous man, hut he is always mmldy*^ lln confesses to one 
bottle of port every tlay, and he probably drinks mons He 
i^*> ciuitt‘ unsocial; his tH)nvt‘rsation is quitt! moimsyllabical: 
ami when, at my last visit, 1 asked liim vvhiit a clock it W'as? 
that ^ap,nal t>C my departure had so pleasinp an effect on 
him, that hi* sprunp up to look at his waieli, tike a p’rey- 
hoiuul lHnuulin*j at a hared Wlu*n Johnson took leave of 
Mr. Hector, he saitl, * Don't prow like (kinpreve; nor let me 
prow like him, when you are iu*ar me\' 

When he a|*ain talketl of Mrs. C'areless toaupJit,he seem¬ 
ed to have hatl Itis alfeetion rt*vived; for lu* said,‘If I had 

* .Scane years huer wrote: • Mrs, (‘arelt-sH took me under her 
cure, ami l«ild nu' vvltmt I hud teu enou|du* ii* -eg. 

^ Set* ii, .p V ttote 

® jolinson, in a letter to Hector, ort Murt h 7 of this year, tlest*ribecl 
(‘on^U’cve ui'vmv dull, very valeUulinary, and very recluse, willinp, I 
am afraid, to hav,‘’i the world, ami e-oiuent to be forgtatt*n !)y it, to 
repost* in that fudlen srmaiality into width men naturally sink who 
think disi'ase a jnHiilic.uion of indulgrneu. and tamverse only with 
ihosi* who hopi* to pio^prr by ittdnlging tliein. . . , Inlinnity will 
I'ome, bill let le. ma invite it ; iudulpenct* will allure us, but let u.s 
turn resnliitelv away, d ime t annoi adways be rlefealerl, but let us not 
yield till we are t ouquered/ Ae/cv ifW fj/zr/’/cv, bih S., lii. 401. 

married 
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married her, it might have been as happy for me\' Boswell. 
‘ Pray, Sir, do you not suppose that there are fifty women 
in the world, with any one of whom a man may be as happy, 
as with any one woman in particular.’ JOHNSON. ‘Ay, Sir, 
fifty thousand,’ BOSWELL. ‘ Then, Sir, you are not of opin¬ 
ion with some who imagine that certain men and certain 
women are made for each other; and that they cannot be 
happy if they miss their counterparts.’ JOHNSON. ‘To be 
sure not. Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due considei*ation of characters and circum¬ 
stances, without the parties having any choice in the matter.’ 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have 
talked more with Mr. Hector; but my friend was impatient 
to reach his native city; so we drove on that stage in the 
dark, and were long pensive and silent. When we came 
within the focus of the Lichfield lamps, ‘Now, (said he,) 
we are getting out of a state of death.’ We put up at the 
Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a good old 
fashioned one, which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and was the 
very next house to that in which Johnson was born and 
brought up, and which was still his own property ^ We 
had a comfortable supper, and got into high spirits. I felt 
all my Toryism glow in this old capital of StaflFordshire. I 
could have offered incense genio loci\ and I indulged in 
libations of that ale, which Boniface, in The Beaux Strata¬ 
gem^ recommends with such an eloquent jollity 

^ In the same letter he said :—' I hope dear Mrs. Careless is well, and 
now and then does not disdain to mention my name. It is happy 
when a brother and sister live to pass their time at our age together. 
I have nobody to whom I can talk of my first years—when I go to 
Lichfield, I see the old places, but find nobody that enjoyed them 
with me,’ 

® I went through the house where my illustrious friend was born, 
with a reverence with which it doubtless will long be visited. An 
engraved view of.it, with the adjacent buildings, is in The Gent. Mag. 
for Feb. 17S5. Boswell. 

^ The scene of Farquhar’s Beaux Stratagem is laid in Lichfield. 
The passage in which the ale is praised begins as follows:— 


Next 
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Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy Porter, his 
step-daughter. She was now an old maid, with much sim¬ 
plicity of manner. She had never been in London. Her 
brother, a Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds; about a third of which she had laid out 
in building a stately house, and making a handsome garden, 
in an elevated situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when here 
by himself, used to live at her house. She reverenced him, 
and he had a parental tenderness for herk 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, who had that morning 
received a letter from his brother David, announcing our 
coming to Lichfield. He was engaged to dinner, but asked 
us to tea, and to sleep at his house. Johnson, however, 
would not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the Three 
Crowns. The family likeness of the Garricks was very 
striking^; and Johnson thought that David’s vivacity w'as 

' AinrduclL I have heard your town of Lichfield much famed for 
ale; I think I’ll taste that. 

'Boniface. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best ale in 
Staffordshire; ’tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, and 
strong as brandy; and will be just fourteen year old the fifth day 
of next March, old style.’ Act i. sc. r. post, April 20,1781. 

^ Though his letters to her are very affectionate, yet what he wrote 
of her to Mrs. Thrale shews that her love for him was not strong. 
Thus he writes:—‘July 20, 1767. Miss Lucy is more kind and civil 
than I expected.' Piossi Letters, i. 4. ‘ ]u]y xy, 1771. Lucy is a phi¬ 

losopher, and considers me as one of the external and accidental 
things that are to be taken and left without emotion. If I could 
learn of Lucy, would it be better.^ Will you teach me?’ Ib. p. 46. 

* Aug. I, 1775. This was to have been my last letter from this place, 
but Lucy says I must not go this week. Fits of tenderness with Mrs. 
Lucy are not common, but she seems now to have a little paroxysm, 
and I was not willing to counteract it.’ Ib. p. 293. ‘Oct. 2y, lySi. 
Poor Lucy’s illness has left her very deaf, and I think, very inarticu¬ 
late. . . . But she seems to like me better than she did.’ Ib. ii. 20S. 

‘ Oct. 31,1781. Poor Lucy’s health is very much broken,... Pier men¬ 
tal pow’-ers are not impaired, and her social virtues seem to increase. 
She never was so civil to me before.’ 7 *^. p. 211. On his mother’s 
death he had written to her:—‘ Every heart must lean to somebody, 
and I have nobody but you.’ See ante, 1. 597. 

® See ante, ii. 355. 
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not so peculiar to himself as was supposed. ' Sir, (said he,) 
I don’t know but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as much as David has done, he might have been 
as brisk and lively. Depend upon it, Sir, vivacity is much 
an art, and depends greatly on habit.’ I believe there is 
a good deal of truth in this, notwithstanding a ludicrous 
story told me by a lady abroad, of a heavy German baron, 
who had lived much with the young English at Geneva, 
and was ambitious to be as lively as they; with which view, 
he, with assiduous exertion, was jumping over the tables 
and chairs in his lodgings; and when the people of the 
house ran in and asked, with surprize, what was the matter, 
he answered, * Sli apprciis fetre fifl 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson', 
one of Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much 
kindness, though he seemed to be a low man, dull and un¬ 
taught. He had a coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy 
leather breeches, and a yellow uncurled wig; and his coun¬ 
tenance had the ruddiness which betokens one who is in no 
haste to ‘leave his can.’ He drank only ale. He had tried 
to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had not succeeded ; and 
now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme of dress¬ 
ing leather in a better manner than common; to his indis¬ 
tinct account of which. Dr. Johnson listened with patient 
attention, that he might assist him with his advice. Plere' 
was an instance of genuine humanity and real kindness in 
this great man, who has been most unjustly represented as 
altogether harsh and destitute of tenderness. A thousand 
such instances might have been recorded in the course of 
his long life; though that his temper was warm and hasty, 
and his manner often rough, cannot be denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale ; and oat cakes not 
hard as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were 
served at breakfast. It was pleasant to me to find, that 
Oats, food of horses'^, wQro. so much used as the food 

* S^tposi, iii, 149. 

* Boswell varies Johnson’s definition, which was‘a grain, which in 

of 
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of t/n' pt'op/t' in Dr. Johnson's own town, lie expatintcd in 
praise of Diehtield and its inhabitants, who, he .said, were 
‘the most solier, tleeent people* in Kafitlaiul, the j^enteclest 
in proportiiin to their wealth, and .spoke the purest luijf- 
lish\' I donl)led as to the last article of this eulojry: for 
they had sever.d provincial .sounds; as tfurt\ pronounced 
like fOitr. instead of like/k/V; ontr pronounced mwisc, in¬ 
stead of "ottitso, or 'ii'OHso. Johnson himsidf never j^ot en¬ 
tirely free of those provincial accents\ Ctarrick .sometimes 
u.sed to take him off, scpieezinp" a lemon into a punch-bowl, 
with uncouth pesticulalions. lookiim round the company, 
ami calling <inl, ‘ Who’s for/*(»(>/«//;'*’ 

Very little business ;ippeared to be t'oin^ forward in Lich¬ 
field. I fouml however two stranp.e manufactures for so 
inland a pi.tee, sail-cloth and slreanuTs for ships; and 1 
observed them inakini', some .saddle-cloths, and dressinf^ 
.shei'pskins: but upon tlu’ whole, the busy hand of industry 
seemed to be ipiile ?.l.ukened. ' .Surely, .Sir, (said I,) )'ou 
are an itlle set of peophs’ * Sir, (said Johnson.l we are a 
city of phihe.ojihers, we work with our heads, and make 
the boobies of HirininylianV work for us with tlieir hands.’ 

Munliuid is n''U('t.dlv K'Vi'K to liorscs, tint in .Sciitland .supiiorts tlie 

S«’D i. i4l, HMtr 4, 

‘ I uMiu-tnlin/' b.iiti Ur'. Inline»n, “ vvlirn itll ihr pt'oph* in 

Lic lUic-lrl pnt tinink rvrry night.'" HnnwrU’s //r/^r/r4\v, Aug. n;. S<‘o 
ill. 

® Hr luid tn nlUnv tU.it in litrsatim* tlu’V wort* hrhiiul iht* ugt*, 
Nisirlv hnir ;tftrr tin’ piihln hr wnitn: * VVhut- 

rvrr Hnrnrv !i«v Hurnry In’ inriint Miv* lUirnryl uiuy think of tht* 
(virritv nf l.unr, Utr iumn* uf l\riind had nrvrr hfcn hrnrci nt Lirh- 
ht’hl (ill I hrunghi it, I arti .draifl my tl«-ar tuwnHtnrn will Im nu*n- 
tiuiuni in lultiiv ilayn a'* thr la*^! part ut ihii iiatitin that was (‘Ivili.st*cl. 
Hnt thr d.ivH nf flatkm"V4 am !c» hr at nn rrul; tlir muling titah- 
rty nrdrrt’d it u* hr prnrutrd ihm wrrk/ /Vte /lU 22r, 

“ Sri* ii. 

^ ttanirk hturadh likr thr hit h hr Id mtm» always miid 
lU’KNt V. 

^ InhnHtai dirl ina ahvavi “^wak dinrr^iprrtfully of Hifininghnin. 
In hi'i /hia#Vr« vi, hr wrnir : *Tlu* tnidrrs 

of Binninph.tin haw urd tln’insrlvrs frtan all iinpututinn of nur- 

There 
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There was at this time a company of players performing; 
at Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compli¬ 
ments, and begged leave to wait on Dr. Johnson. John¬ 
son received him very courteously, and he drank a glass of 
wine with us. He was a plain decent well-behaved man, 
and expressed his gratitude to Dr. Johnson for having once 
got him permission from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne to play 
there upon moderate terms. Garrick's name was soon in¬ 
troduced. Johnson. ‘Garrick’s conversation is gay and 
grotesque. It is a dish of all sorts, but all good things. 
There is no solid meat in it: there is a want of sentiment 
in it. Not but that he has sentiment sometimes, and senti¬ 
ment, too, very powerful and very pleasing: but it has not 
its full proportion in his conversation.' 

When we were by ourselves he told me, ‘Forty years ago, 
Sir, I was in love with an actress here, Mrs. Emmet, who 
acted Flora, in Hob in the Well\' What merit this lady 
had as an actress, or what was her figure, or her manner, 
I have nof been informed: but, if we may believe Mr. Gar¬ 
rick, his old master's taste in theatrical merit was by no 
means refined^; he was not an elcgans forniarwn specta¬ 
tor^, Garrick used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, 
who played Sir Harry Wildair^ at Lichfield, ‘ There is a 
courtly vivacity about the fellow;' when in fact, according 
to Garrick's account,‘he was the most vulgar ruffian that 
ever went upon boards! 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre on 
Monday. Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed me to write a 

row selfishness by a manly recommendation to Parliament of the 
rights and dignity of their native country.’ The boobies in this case 
were sound Tories. 

^ This play was Cibber’s/ or The Coimtry WakeyVj\\!ci additions, 
which in its turn was Dogget’s Country Wake reduced, Reed’s Biog\ 
Drain, ii. 307. 

^ Boswell ^TLj^posty under Sept. 30,1783, that 'Johnson had thought 
more upon the subject of acting than might be generally supposed,’ 

® A nice observer of the female form. Croker. Terence, Run. 
iii. 5. 

^ In Farquhar’s Comedy of Sir Harry Wildair, 

Prologue 
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Prolo|^uc for the occasion : ^ A Prologue, by James Boswell, 
Esq, from the Hebrides.’ I was really inclined to take the 
hint, Methou^^ht, * Prologue, spoken before Dr, Samuel 
Johnson, at Lichfield, 1776;’ would have sounded as well 
as, ' Prologue, spoken before the Duke of York, at Oxford,’ 
in Charles the Second’s time. Much might have been said 
of what Lichfield had done for Shakespeare, by producing 
johnsem anti Carrick. But I found he was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the museum of Mr. Richard Green, 
apothecary here, who told me he was proud of being a re¬ 
lation of Dr, Johnson’s, It was, trucly, a wonderful col¬ 
lection, both of antiquities and natural curiosities, and in¬ 
genious works of art. lie had all the articles accurately 
arranged, with their names upt>n labels, printed at his own 
little press; and on the staircase leading to it was a board, 
with the names of contributors marked in gold letters, A 
printed catalogue of the collection was to be had at a book¬ 
seller’s. Johnson expressed his admiration of the activity 
and diligence and good fortune of Mr. (ireen, in getting 
together, in his situation, so great a variety of things; and 
Mr. Green told me that Johnson once .said to him, LSir, I 
should as soon have thought oi building a man of war, as of 
collecting such a museum.’ Mr. (ireen’s obliging alacrity in 
shewing it was V(ny pleasing. His engraved portrait, with 
w'hich he has favoured me, has a motto truely character- 
istical of his disposition, ‘ Nano sihi vivaN 

A physician being mentionetl who had lost, his practice, 
because his whimsically changing his religion had made peo¬ 
ple distrusifid of him, 1 maintained that this was unreason- 
al)le, as religion is unconnected with medical skill. John¬ 
son, ‘Sir, it is not unreasonable; hm when people see a 
man absurd in what they understand, they may conclude 
the same of him in what they do liot understand. If a 
physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, nobody 
would employ him; though one may eat horse-nesli, and 
be a very skilful physician. If a man were educated in an 
absurd religion, his continuing to prufeH.s it would not hurt 
liiin, though his changing to it would.’ 


We 
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Dining with friends. 
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We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where 
was Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walms- 
ley, wife of Johnson’s first friend ^ and sister also of the 
lady of whom Johnson used to speak with the warmest 
admiration, by the name of Molly Aston', who was after¬ 
wards married to Captain Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted with Mrs. Cobb, a 
widow lady, who lived in an agreeable sequestered place 
close by the town, called the Friary, it having been formerly 
a religious house. She and her niece, Miss Adey, were great 
admirers of Dr. Johnson; and he behaved to them with a 
kindness and easy pleasantry, such as we see between old 
and intimate acquaintance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb to 
St. Mary’s church, and I went to the cathedral, where I was 
very much delighted with the musick, finding it to be pecul¬ 
iarly solemn and accordant with the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, who was in a very lively 
humour, and verified Johnson’s saying, that if he had culti¬ 
vated gaiety as much as his brother David, he might have • 
equally excelled in it. He was to-day quite a London nar¬ 
rator, telling us a variety of anecdotes with that earnestness 
and attempt at mimicry which we usually find in the wits 
of the metropolis. Dr. Johnson went with me to the cathe¬ 
dral in the afternoon ^ It was grand and pleasing to con¬ 
template this illustrious writer, now full of fame, worship¬ 
ping in the ‘solemn temple^’ of his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, and 
then found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. Seward’s 
Canon Residentiary, who inhabited the Bishop’s palace”, 

^ Gilbert Walmsley, a 7 iie, i. 94. See ante, i. 96. 

® Cradock {Mentoirs, i. 7.4) says that in the Cathedral porch, a gen¬ 
tleman, .‘who might, perhaps, be too ambitious to be thought an ac¬ 
quaintance of the great Literary Oracle, ventured to say, “ Dr. John¬ 
son, we have had a most excellent discourse to-day,'* to which he 
replied, “ That may be. Sir, but it is impossible for you to know it.” ’ 
The Tempest, act. iv. sc. i. ® post, iii. 172. 

® Johnson, in 1763, advising Miss Porter to rent a house, said :—‘You 
might have the Palace for twenty pounds.’ Croker's Bos^vcll, p. 145. 

in 
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in which Mr. Walmslcy lived, and which had been the scene 
of many happy hours in Jtduison’s early life. Mr. Seward 
had, with ecclesiastical hospitality and politeness, asked me 
in the inorninj^, merely as a stran<^er, to dine with him; and 
in the aftenujon, when I was introduced to him, he asked 
l)n Johnson and me to si)ejul thc evening and sup with 
him. lie was a genteel well-bred ditruificd cler^^yman, had 
travcrlled with Lt)rd cnuuies h'iUroy, uncle of thc present 
Duke of (Irafton, who tiled when al)road, and he had lived 
much in llu' [.jreat wt)tid. He was an iuj^mnious and literary 
man, had [jublishetl an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and wrilltm verses in Dotlsh'y's ccjI lection. IIis lady was 
the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnsons first schoolmas¬ 
ter. And now*, ft»r tin? first time, I had the pleasure 
of sta’ingf his celebraletl daughter, Miss Anna Seward, to 
whom 1 have since l)een iiulebtc'd for many civilities, 
as wt‘ll as some (jhliging communications concerning John¬ 
son *, 

Mr. Seward mt*nUt)ned lt> us the ol)servations which ho 
hail matle upon the strata of earth ii\ volcanoes, from which 
il appeared, that t!u.‘y wert* so vtuy different \\\ depth at 
tlilTereiU \uM*iotls, that no caleulatitui whatever could be 
madr as (n ilu' tiuu* retpiired for their formation. This 
full}' nd'uU’d an antiam»saical nanark introduced into Chap¬ 
lain Bryd«uu’’s enUnlaining l«»ur, I hoi>e lu'edlc'ssly, from a 
kind of vanily which is tun common in those who have* not 
sufficiently studied the most imisulanl of all subjects, Dr. 
Johnstm, inehaal, had said bidbre. independent of this obser- 
vatirm, ' Shall all the aectumilated evidence of the history 
(jf the world ; shall tlie autluuity of what is untjuostionably 

* Boswell, after he» hrjuk was jiiihlishetf qiuirrelled with Miss Sew- 
anh lie said that he wan h»f<ed to examine iIhshc comnnmieaLions 
’with nnult tsnuinn. ‘fhey were linetiired with a strimg prejudice, 
ivaaima [tduistin/ His bunk, he ( untimied, wsH meant tol)e‘a/vvi/ 
and mit a hu that hr harl ‘to sitfjprtssH idl erroneous par-* 

tictdais, h(»w«’Ver entertarnintp* He aeeused Iut of attacking Jtjlm- 
son with malevulmirc. JA/a. [>. looy. For Hasweirs sec- 

utel rinn-iin * with lu r, s h’ in. p’y 
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T/ie death of Mr. Tkrale's son. [a.d. 1770. 


the most ancient writing, be overturned by an uncertain 
remark such as this ^ ?’ 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy Por¬ 
ter’s. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, ac¬ 
quainting him of our being at Lichfield ^ and Taylor had 
returned an answer that his post-chaise should come for us 
this day. While we sat at breakfast, Dr. Johnson received 
a letter by the post, which seemed to agitate him very 
much. When he had read it, he exclaimed, ^ One of the 
most dreadful things that has happened in my time.’ The 
phrase my time^ like the word age^ is usually understood to 
refer to an event of a publick or general nature. I imag¬ 
ined something like an assassination of the King — like a 
gunpowder plot carried into execution—or like another fire 
of London, When asked, 'What is it, Sir?’ he answered, 
' Mr. Thrale has lost his only son^!’ This was, no doubt, a 
very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their 
friends would consider accordingly; but front the manner 
in which the intelligence of it was communicated by John¬ 
son, it appeared for the moment to be comparatively small. 
I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, and was curious to 
observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. He said, 
'This is a total extinction to their family, as much as if 

’ A Signor Recupero had noticed on Etna, the thickness of each 
stratum of earth between the several strata of lava. * He tells me/ 
wrote Brydone, ‘ he is exceedingly embarrassed by these discoveries 
in writing the history of the mountain. That Moses hangs like a dead 
weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for inquiry; for that really 
he has not the conscience to make his mountain so young as that 
prophet makes the world. The bishop, who is strenuously orthodox 
—for it is an excellent see—has already warned him to be upon his 
guard, and not to pretend to be a better natural historian than Moses.’ 
Brydone's Tour, i. 141. 

“ He wrote:—‘ Mr. Boswell is with me, but I will take care that he 
shall hinder no business, nor shall he know more than you would 
have him.’ Mr. Morison’s Collection of Autographs, vol. ii. 

^ * March 23,1776. Master Thrale, son of Mr. Thrale, member for 
the Borough, suddenly before his father’s door.’ Gent, Mag, 1776, 
p. 142. 
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they were .sold into captivity,’ Upon my mentioninj:^ that 
Mr. Thralc had daughters, who mi^ht inherit his wealth 
‘ Dau^hter.s, (said Johnson, warmly,) he’ll no more value his 
dau|4*hters than—’ I was [.foin^i;^ to speak,—* Sir, (.said he,) 
don't you know henv you yourself think? Sir, ho wishes to 
[)roi)a‘»'ate his name*,’ In .short, I saw male succc.ssion 
stron^^ in his mind, even where there was no name, no fam¬ 
ily of any Uuv^ standing, I said, it was lucky he was not 
pre.sent when this misfortune happened, Johnson. * It i.s 
lucky for i}u\ People in distress never think that you feel 
enou|.>^h.’ BosWKta., ‘And, Sir, they will have the hope of 
seeing you, which will be a relief in the mean time; and 
when you |^et to them, the pain will be so far abated, that 
they will be capable of bein^^ ccmsoled by you, which, in 
the first violence of it, I l)elicve, wtnild not be the case.’ 
JoiiN.soN. ‘ No, Sir; vitdent pahi of mind, like violent j)ain 
of body, must be .severely felt.* HosWKia., ‘ I own, Sir, I 
have not so much feelin{.( for the distress of others, as some 
people have, or pretend to liave: but I know this, that 1 
would do all in my i)ower to relieve them,’ Johnson. 

‘ Sir, it is affectation to pretend to feel the distress of oth¬ 
ers, as much as llu*y do themselves. It is e([ually so, as 
if oni' should pretend to feel as much pain while a friend’s 
IcH is euU in|.j off, as he dot'.s. No, Sir ; you have exprc.ssed 
the rational and just nature of sym|)athy. I would have 
gone to the extremity of the earth to have preserved this 

I Iv was soon ([uile calm. ’Phe letter was from Mr. 'Phralc’s 
clerk, aiul eoncludetl, ’ I netal not say how much they wish 
to see you in lamdom* He said, * We .shall hasten back from 
'Paylor’s,’ 

Mrs, Lucy rtuier and stjme other ladies of the place 

* See frnf, Hi, 

” ' .Sir/ he Hititl, * I would walk to the extent of the diatneter of the 
earth to save Heaurlerk ' {/.n/, in Mr, Lington's ( ol/cr/Am), lie 

had written of ihc’ br*y the previous sununer: ’ Pray f^'ive my .servh'e 
to fuy ch’ar friistd Harry, aiirl ivW him that Mr. Murphy doe.s not love 
liirn luster than I fh>.' /Ve-// i, 
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Shakspeare s mulberry4ree. 
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talked a great deal of him when he was but of the room, 
not only with veneration but affection. It pleased me to 
find that he was so much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and 
her sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house and 
garden, and pleasure-ground, prettily situated upon Stow- 
hill, a gentle eminence, adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson 
walked away to dinner there, leaving me by myself with¬ 
out any apology; I wondered at this want of that facility 
of manners, from which a man has no difficulty in carry¬ 
ing a friend to a house where he is intimate; I felt it very 
unpleasant to be thus left in solitude in a country town, 
where I was an entire stranger, and began to think myself 
unkindly deserted: but I was soon relieved, and convinced 
that my friend, instead of being deficient in delicacy, had 
conducted the matter with perfect propriety, for I received 
the following note in his handwriting: ‘ Mrs. Gastrel, at the 
lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. Boswell’s company to 
dinner at two.’ I accepted of the invitation, and had here 
another proof how amiable his character was in the opin¬ 
ion of those who knew him best. I was not informed, till 
afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel’s husband was the clergyman 
who, while he lived at Stratford upon Avon, where he was 
proprietor of Shakspeare’s garden, with Gothick barbarity 
cut down his mulberry-tree\ and, as Dr. Johnson told me, 
did it to vex his neighbours. His lady, I have reason to 
believe, on the same authority^ participated in the guilt of 
what the enthusiasts for our immortal bard deem almost 
a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale 
on the death of her son\ I said it would be very distress¬ 
ing to Thrale, but she would soon forget it, as she had so 

^ See an accurate and animated statement of Mr. Gastrel’s barbarity, 
by Mr. Malone, in a note on Some account of the Life of William Shake¬ 
speare prefixed to his admirable edition of that poet’s works, vol. i. 
p. ii8. Boswell. 

® See Prior’s Life of Malone, p. 142. 

^ Pio2zi Letters, i. 307. 
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many thing^s to think oL Johnson. ^No, Sir, Tlirale will 
forget it first. She has many things that she may think 
of. He has many things that he must think of'.* This 
was a very just remark upon the different effect of those 
light pursuits which occupy a vacant and easy mind, and 
those serious engagements which arrest attention, and keep 
us from brooding over grief. 

lie observed of Lord lUite, * It was said of Augustus, that 
it would have been better for Rome that he had never been 
born, or had never died. So it wtiuld have been better for 
this nation if Lord Bute had never been minister, or had 
never resigned.* 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was con¬ 
verted Into a temporary tlieatre, and saw Theodosius^ with 
The Stratford yithilee. I was happy to see Dr. Johnson 
sitting in a conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving affec¬ 
tionate homage from all his actpuiintance. We were (piite 
gay and merry. I afterwards mentioned to him that I 
condemned myself for l>eing so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale were in such distress, Johnson. ‘You are wrong, 
Sir; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer 
much pain from the death of their son. Now, Sir, you are 
to consithu', that dislanct^ of place, as well as distance of 
time, operates upon the human feelings. I would not have 
ytju bc‘ gay in the presence of the distressed, because it 
would shock them ; but you may be gay at a distance, 
bain for the loss of a frimtti, or of a relation whom we 
love, is oeeasi(med by the want which we feel. In time 
tlu‘ vacuity is filled with soiuellung else; or sometimes the 
vacuity closes up of itself.* 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman here, 
sui>l willi us at our inn, and after they left us, we sat up 
laic as we used to do in Lmulon. 

Here I .shall record some fragments of my friend's con¬ 
versation during this jaunt. 

‘ Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than to 
* See/taV, iii, ai, note. 

a woman; 


I 
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a woman; for he is much less able to supply himself with 
domestick comforts. You will recollect my saying to some 
ladies the other day, that I had often wondered why young 
women should marry, as they have so much more freedom, 
and so much more attention paid to them while unmarried, 
than when married. I indeed did not mention the strong 
reason for their marrying — the mechanical reason.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. ^ Why that is a strong one. But does not imagina¬ 
tion make it much more important than it is in reality? Is 
it not, to a certain degree, a delusion in us as well as in 
women?’ JOHNSON. ^Why yes, Sir; but it is a delusion 
that is always beginning again.’ BOSWELL.. ^ I don’t know 
but there is upon the whole more misery than happiness 
produced by that passion.’ JOHNSON. ‘I don’t think so, 
Sir.’ 

‘ Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is always 
indelicate, and may be offensive.’ 

‘Questioning is not the mode of conversation among 
gentlemen k It is assuming a superiority, and it is par¬ 
ticularly wrong to question a man concerning himself. 
There may be parts of his former life which he may not 
wish to be made known to other persons, or even brought 
to his own recollection.’ 

‘A man should be careful never to tell tales of himself 
to his own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh 
at the time, but they will be remembered, and brought out 
against him upon some subsequent occasion.’ 

‘ Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a 
particular object. By doing so, Norton^ has made himself 
the great lawyer that he is allowed to be.’ 

^ Mr. Hoole wrote of Johnson's last days:—‘ Being asked unneces¬ 
sary and frivolous questions, he said he often thought of Macbeth [act 
iii. sc. 4]—“ Question enrages him.” ' Croker’s Boswell, p. 843. See 
^ost, iii. 66, 304. 

“ Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and in 1782 created Baron Grantley. Malone. For Norton's 
ignorance, see a 7 ite, ii. 105. Walpole {Letters, iv. 124) described him as 
'a tough enemy; I don’t mean in parts or argument, but one that 

I mentioned 
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I mentioned an aaiuaintunce of mine*, a sectary, who 
was a very religious man, who not only attended regular¬ 
ly on publick worship with those of his communion, but 
made a particular study t)f the Scriptures, and even wrote 
a commentary on some parts of them, yet was known to 
be very licentious in indulj^'in^ himself wdth women ; main- 
taininj.;^ that; men are to be saved by faith alone, and that 
the Christian reli|^ion hatl not prescribed any fixed rule for 
the intercourse betweam the sexes. JoUNSON. ‘Sir, there 
is no trustin}^ to that cra/.y piety.* 

I ol)sc'rvaHl that It \vas strai^fo how well Scotchmen were 
known to one another in their own country, though born 
in very distant ct>unties; for we do not find that the 
|.tentlemen of nci^.fhbourii4f counties in I'aif^and are mut¬ 
ually known to eac*h other. Johnson, with his usual 
acuteness, at once saw and explained the reason of this; 

' Why, Sir, you have hhlinburgh, where the gentlemen 

inukes i\\\ cxeellcjU hull-ilo)^/ When in 1770 he was made. Speaker, 
Walpole wrote:- * Nothhig (‘an excetnl the hadm‘ss of hi.s character, 
even in this bad UKe.* //'» v, 217. In his Jl/('/uo/rs (if ///t' AWi^/i 0/ 
itf'onit* Iff i, 240, Wafiude says: 'It was known that in private 
('aus(‘s h(' tonk iiunu’y from both parlies,' Horne (afterwards Horne 
'I‘onkt '1 charj=tt’(l Norton with this ptmsiee; /Vr; 7 .//A/, xvii, roio; ami 
so did Jiniius in his xxxIk, (‘hurchill, in 1%' I hid I fat {Pocma, 

ed, ii. S7), wrtiinj^ t»f him, says: 

*H<nv often + 

‘ Hath in* taVn hrief.s on false [n’etence, 

Ami lunlrrlakeu tlu* defence 
Hf trusting fools, whom in llu* end 
He mt*aiu tti ruin, not flefeiuL’ 

Lfird Khhn» Haiti that * ite was fuurh kmnvn by the name of Sir Bull- 
fac'c I)«iu!de Fee/ lie adfled that Mie was not a lawyer/ Twiss's 
iii. o^k ' Acting, it was .Hup|H)sed from n’stmtment, having been 
refused u peerage,* he nnide on May 7, 1777,11 hold s[)eeeh to the King 
on jinsscfuing ihr* (*ivil I.ist Bill. ‘ He ifdd him that his faithful Com- 
mouH, labouring under burthens almost tot) heavy to he borne, hud 
granted him a very great atltlitional revenue great beyond example, 
grtsii beyotul Ins MajesiyV* highest wants/ /‘nr/, ///.v/, xi.x, 213, and 
Walpoles /e/// 7 /, 7 /e////r AVyi;// e/ ///, 11 . 113, 

* llurtu/s Holy Willie, like Boswell, was an Ayrshire man. 
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from all your counties meet, and which is not so large 
but they are all known. There is no such common place 
of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diiEfusion, many of those who reside in con¬ 
tiguous counties of England, may long remain unknown to 
each other.’ 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman;— 
Dr. Taylor’s large roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout 
plump horses, and driven by two steady jolly postillions, 
which conveyed us to Ashbourne; where I found my 
friend’s schoolfellow living upon an establishment perfectly 
corresponding with his substantial creditable equipage: his 
house, garden, pleasure-grounds, table, in short every thing 
good, and no scantiness appearing. Every man should form 
such a plan of living as he can execute completely. Let 
him not draw an outline wider than he can fill up. I have 
seen many skeletons of shew and magnificence which excite 
at once ridicule and pity. Dr. Taylor had a good estate 
of his own, and good preferment in the church \ being a 
prebendary of Westminster, and rector of Bosworth. He 
was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the 
town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told 
he was very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioned 
to me, he had the preceding winter distributed two hun¬ 
dred pounds among such of them as stood in need of his 
assistance. He had consequently a considerable' political 
interest in the county of Derby, which he employed to sup¬ 
port the Devonshire family; for though the schoolfellow 
and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. I could not per¬ 
ceive in his character much congeniality of any sort with 
that of Johnson, who, however, said to me, ‘Sir, he has a 


^ Johnson, on May 16, wrote of him to Mrs. Thrale:—‘He has his 
head as full as yours at an election. Livings and preferments, as if 
he were in want with twenty children, run in his head. But a man 
must have his head on something, small or great.’ Piozzi Letters, 

i- 325* 


very 
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very stron^j iiiulerstaiulinffI lis size, and figure, and coun¬ 
tenance, and manner, were that of a hearty English ’Squire, 
with the parson super-iiulueed: and I took particular notice 
of his upper r.ervant, Mr. I’etiirs, a decent grave man, in pur¬ 
ple clothes, and a large whiti' wig, like the butler or major 
doluo tif a Hishc)[). 

Dr. Jiihusnn aiul Dr. I'aylor nuit with ^n’cat cordiality; 
and Jtihnstm soon yavo him Iho .^amc sad account of their 
schoolfellow, Ca)ne,rt'Vc% that he had j^ivcii to Mr. Hector'''; 
addiiHi a remark of such moment to the rational conduct 
of a man in the decline of life, that it deserves to be im¬ 
printed upim ev(‘ry mind: ^‘rhere is nothin^^ a^^ainst which 
a!\ uU\ man should he so much upon his ijuartl as putting 
luhusi'lf t(j nurse’. Inniunerablt' have been the melancholy 
instanct's of men «mce distin‘pushed for firmness, resolution, 
and spirit, who in their latter days have been f^mverned like 
children, liy inleri'*'.liHl female artifice. 

Dr. ‘raylor eommended a physician wln^ was kmnvn to 
him and Dr. Johnson, and saidD I fi|.’;lu many battles for 
him, as many ptmple in the country dislike him,’ joiiN- 
S(n\. ‘ lUit you sluniUl cotisider. Sir, that by every one 
of Viuu' vichu’ies he is a loser; fm*, every man t^f whom 
you i;et tile better, will be vtay anjjjry, and rt*solvt: not to 
mutd^jy him; wluTeas if pe«»plt* fyt tlu' belter of you in 

^ IolHIs(111 \vn»te t»n May -lM/VVe;?/ Leitfrs, ii. 130): • - is 
csHiit’ In town, brisk and vinorniis. tirree and fell, t£i drtvv on liis law¬ 
suit. Knihiur, in all life imw ran lu' more projinfu/t'r dian wluit he 
is; and if. in e*e*e. that stj hr. that lliry persist for to resist him, he is 
restilveil ma in sjare lui mnnrv, nor no time,’ Taylor, no doubt, is 
rnemn. and Hareiii, in a marKimil note, says: ‘This was the elegant 
phra‘4’nlngv n| liial 1 >nt t u.* See/•ei/, iti. ^05, 

^ Sr'e ii. 

s ^ He did nnt ht»id wtili Steele, who in 7Vfr S^iU/d/or, No. 153. wrile.s: 

* It was prettily s sitl. He that would he long an old man imrst Ik;- 
gin early in he nnr.'" «MiH, lhn//i (,/m. p, 275} saj'.s that 'saying of 
the old philn.snpher, that iu* who wants least i.s most like the gods 
who want mahing. wa * a favourite serueuce witli Dr, Johnson, who 
retpiinsl lens atErndaru e, sick or well, than ever I saw any human 
(real me.’ 


argument 
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from all your counties meet, and which is not so large 
but they are all known. There is no such common place 
of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diffusion, many of those who reside in com 
tiguous counties of England, may long remain unknown to 
each other.’ 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman;— 
Dr. Taylor’s large roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout 
plump horses, and driven by two steady jolly postillions, 
which conveyed us to Ashbourne; where I found my 
friend’s schoolfellow living upon an establishment perfectly 
corresponding with his substantial creditable equipage: his 
house, garden, pleasure-grounds, table, in short every thing 
good, and no scantiness appearing. Every man should form 
such a plan of living as he can execute completely. Let 
him not draw an outline wider than he can fill up. I have 
seen many skeletons of shew and magnificence which excite 
at once ridicule and pity. Dr. Taylor had a good estate 
of his own, and good preferment in the church', being a 
prebendary of Westminster, and rector of Bosworth. He 
was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the 
town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told 
he was very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioned 
to me, he had the preceding winter distributed two hun¬ 
dred pounds among such of them as stood in need of his 
assistance. He had consequently a considerable* political 
interest in the county of Derby, which he employed to sup¬ 
port the Devonshire family; for though the schoolfellow 
and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. I could not per¬ 
ceive in his character much congeniality of any sort with 
that of Johnson, who, however, said to me, ‘Sir, he has a 


^ Johnson, on May 16, wrote of him to Mrs. Thrale :—' He has his 
head as full as yours at an election. Livings and preferments, as if 
he were in want with twenty children, run in his head. But a man 
must have his head on something, small or great.’ Piozzi Letters, 

i- 325. 


very 
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very strong understanding'/ His size, and figure, and coun¬ 
tenance, and manner, were that of a hearty English ’Squire, 
with the parson super-induced: and I took particular notice 
of his upper servant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave man, in pur¬ 
ple clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or major 
domo of a Bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality; 
and Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their 
schoolfellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector’'; 
adding a remark of such moment to the rational conduct 
of a man in the decline of life, that it deserves to be im¬ 
printed upon every mind: ' There is nothing against which 
an old man should be so much upon his guard as putting 
himself to nurse Innumerable have been the melancholy 
instances of men once distinguished for firmness, resolution, 
and spirit, who in their latter days have been governed like 
children, by interested female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to 
him and Dr. Johnson, and said,' I fight many battles for 
him, as many people in the country dislike him.’ JOHN¬ 
SON, * But you should consider. Sir, that by every one 
of your victories he is a loser; for, every man of whom 
you get the better, will be very angry, and resolve not to 
employ him; whereas if people get the better of you in 

^ Johnson wrote on May 25, 1780 {Piozzi Letters, ii. 136): ‘-is 

come to town, brisk and vigorous, fierce and fell, to drive on his law¬ 
suit. Nothing in all life now can be more profligater than what he 
is; and if, in case, that so be, that they persist for to resist him, he is 
resolved not to spare no money, nor no time.’ Taylor, no doubt, is 
meant, and Baretti, in a marginal note, says:—*This was the elegant 
phraseology of that Doctor.’ S^zpost, iii, 205. 

^ See a 7 itc, ii. 527. 

\ ^ He did not hold with Steele, who in The Spectator, No. 153, writes: 

—‘ It was prettily said, “ He that would be long an old man must be¬ 
gin early to be one.” ’ Mrs. Piozzi (Anec, p. 275) says that 'saying of 
the old philosopher, that he who wants least is most like the gods 
who want nothing, was a favourite sentence with Dr. Johnson, who 
required less attendance, sick or well, than ever I saw any human 
creature.’ 
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In the Bodleian is the following autopfraph record by Johnson 
of Ck)Ocl h'riday, March 2tS. Kaster Sunday, March 30, and May 
1766, and the copy of the record of Saturday, March 29. They 
belong to the scries published by the Rev. Mr. Strahan under the 
title of rrayers and MediiathnSy but they are not included in it, 

‘ Good Fritlay, March 28, 1766. On tiic night before I used proper 
Collects, and prayed when I arose in the morning. I had all the week 
an awe. upon me, not thinking on Passion week till I looked in the 
almanack. I have wholly forborne M |?ineut| and wines, exca‘pt one 
ghuss on Sunday night. 

* In the nuirning 1 rose, and drank very small tea without milk, and 
had untiling more; that day. 

‘This was the clay on whic'li Telly died, I did not mingle much 
nuai I? mention I of Iut witli the devotions of this day, liecause it is 
dedicated to more holy subjects. 1 mentionc'd her at cliurch, and 
l>raye(l once solemnly at home*. 1 was tvvic'e at ehurc'h, and went 
through the [irayers without perturbation, but heard the sermons 
imperfectly. I cunu^ in botli times at the second lt\ssun, not hearing 
tlie hell. 

‘ When I c'auu^ home I nwl the Psalms for the day, and one Henuon 
In Clark. Semples distract me, hut at <’hureh I had hopes to eoucjucr 
tliem. 

‘ I bore abstinence this day not well, being at night insujiportahly 
heavy, but us fasting does not ]a’oduce sleejiyness, I had perhajis 
rested ill the night before. I prayed in my study for the day, and 
prayed again in my chamber. I went to bed very early—-before 
elewen. 

‘ After churc’h I .scdeited rcjllects for the Saerafnents. 

‘ Finding myself U[K)n recolleetion very ignorant of religion, I formed 
a purfio.sc of studying it, 

‘ I went (lowm and sat to tea, hut was too heavy to converse, 

•Saturday, 20. I rose at the time now u.sual, not fully refreshed. 
Went to tea. A .sudden thought of restraint liindered me. I drank 
but one dish. Took a fmrge for my Jiealth. Still mu^asy. Prayed, 
and went to dinner. Dinecl Hjiarifigly m /v/z (added in diderent inkl 

about 
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about four. Went to Simpson. Was driven home by my physick. 
Drank tea, and am much refreshed. I believe that if I had drank tea 
again yesterday, I had escaped the heaviness of the evening. Fasting 
that produces inability is no duty, but I was unwilling to do less than 
formerly. 

‘ I had lived more abstemiously than is usual the whole week, and 
taken physick twice, which together made the fast more uneasy. 

‘ Thus much I have written medically, to show that he who can fast 
long must have lived plentifully. 

‘Saturday, March 29, 1766.—I was yesterday very heavy. I do not 
feel myself to-day so much impressed with awe of the approaching 
mystery. I had this day a doubt, like Baxter, of my state, and found 
that my faith, though weak, was yet faith. O God ! strengthen it. 

‘ Since the last reception of the sacrament I hope I have no other¬ 
wise grown worse than as continuance in sin makes the sinner’s con¬ 
dition more dangerous. 

‘ Since last New Year’s Eve I have risen every morning by eight, at 
least not after nine, which is more superiority over my habits than I 
have ever before been able to obtain. Scruples still distress me. My 
resolution, with the blessing of God, is to contend with them, and, if 
I can, to conquer them. 

* My resolutions are— 

* To conquer scruples. 

‘ To read the Bible this year. 

‘ To try to rise more early. 

‘To study Divinity. 

‘To live methodically. 

‘ To oppose idleness. 

‘ To frequent Divine worship. 

‘ Almighty and most merciful Father! before whom I now appear 
laden with the sins of another year, suffer me yet again to call upon 
Thee for pardon and peace. 

‘ O God ! grant me repentance, grant me reformation. Grant that I 
may be no longer distracted with doubts, and harassed with vain ter¬ 
rors. Grant that I may no longer linger in perplexity, nor waste in 
idleness that life which Thou hast given and preserved. Grant that 
I may serve Thee in firm faith and diligent endeavour, and that I may 
discharge the duties of my calling with tranquillity and constancy. 
Take not, O God, Thy holy Spirit from me: but grant that I may sa 
direct my life by Thy holy laws, as that, when Thou shalt call me 
hence, I may pass by a holy and happy death to a life of everlasting 
and unchangeable joy, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

‘ I went to bed (at) one or later; but did not sleep, tho’ I knew not 
why. 

‘ Easter Day, March 30,1766.—I rose in the morning. Prayed. Took 
my prayer book to tea; drank tea; planned my devotion for the church. 
I think prayed again. Went to church, was early. Went through the 
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;ith fixed attention. Could not hear the sermon. After ser- 
ilied myself to devotion. Troubled with Baxter's scruple, 
LS quieted as I returned home. It occurred to me that the 
.self was its own confutation. 

. the prayer against scruples in the foregoing page in the pew, 
nended (so far as it was lawful) Tetty, dear Tetty, in a prayer 
f, then my other friends. What collects I do not exactly 
r. I gave a shilling. I then went towards the altar that I 
ar the service. The communicants were more than I ever 
<ept back; used again the foregoing prayer; again com- 
Fetty, and lifted up my heart for the rest. I prayed in the 
r the fourteen S. after Trinity for encrease of Faith, Hope, 
ity, and deliverance from scruples; this deliverance was the 
ject of my prayers. O God, hear me. I am now to try to 
:hem. After reception I repeated my petition, and again 
tme home. My dinner made me a little peevish ; not much, 
ner I retired, and read in an hour and a half the seven first 
3f St. Matthew in Greek. Glory be to God. God grant me 
i and improve, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 
to Evening Prayers, and was undisturbed. At church in 
ng it occurred to me to consider about example of good any 
nds had set me. This is proper, in order to the thanks re- 
• their good examples. 

ainment of rising gives me comfort and hope. O God, for 
ist’s sake, bless me. Amen. 

•.hurch, before and after dinner, I read Rotheram on Faith. 
:vening prayer I retired, and wrote this account, 
repeated the prayer of the day, with collects, and my prayer 
and went down to supper at near ten. 

—66. I have read since the noon of Easter day the Gospels 
thew and St. Mark in Greek, 
read Xenophon’s Cyropsedia.’ 

LEiAN Library. Select Autographs. (Montagu.) 
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{Page 356.) 

sentiments towards his fellow-subjects in America 
r, so far as I know, been rightly stated. It was not be- 
7 fought for liberty that he had come to dislike them. 
0, ‘ bursting forth with a generous indignation, had said: 
*ish are in a most unnatural state; for we see there the 

minority 
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minority prevailing over the majority ” ’ (ante, ii. 292), was not 
likely to wish that our plantations should be tyrannically governed. 
The man who, ‘ in company with some very grave men at Oxford, 
gave as his toast, “ Here’s to the next insurrection of the negroes 
in the West Indies ” ’ (post, iii. 228), was not likely to condemn 
insurrections in general. The key to his feelings is found in his 
indignant cry, ^How is it that we hear the loudest for liberty 
among the drivers of negroes?’ (lb,) He hated slaveiy as per¬ 
haps no man of his time hated it. While the Quakers, who were 
almost the pioneers in tlie Anti-slavery cause, Avere still slave¬ 
holders and slave-dealers, he lifted up his voice against it. So 
early as 1740, Avhen Washington was but a child of eight, he had 
maintained ‘the natural right of the negroes to liberty and inde¬ 
pendence.’ (^Works,V\, 175^ described Jamaica as 

‘ a place of great wealth and dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants 
and a dungeon of slaves.’ (Jb. vi. 130.) In 1759 he wrote :—‘ Of 
black men the numbers are too great who are now repining under 
English cruelty.’ (lb. iv. 407.) In the same year, in describing 
the cruelty of the Portuguese discoverers, he said:—‘ We are openly 
told that they had the less scruple concerning their treatment of 
the savage people, because they scarcely considered them as dis¬ 
tinct from beasts; and indeed, the practice of all the European 
nations, and among others of the English ba 7 ‘ba 7 'ia?is that cultivate 
the souihe?'n islands of Ainerica, proves that this opinion, however 
absurd and foolish, however wicked and injurious, still continues 
to prevail. Interest and pride harden the heart, and it? is in vain 
to dispute against avarice and power.’ (lb. v. 218.) No miserable 
sophistry could convince him, with his clear mind and his ardour 
for liberty, that slavery can be right. ‘ An individual,’ he wrote 
(post, iii. 230), ‘may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a crime; but he 
cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of his children.’ How 
deeply he felt for the wrongs done to helpless races is shown in his 
dread of discoverers. No man had a more eager curiosity, or more 
longed that the bounds of knowledge should be enlarged. Yet he 
wrote :—‘ I do not much wish well to discoveries, for I am always 
afraid they will end in conquest and robbery.’ (Croker’s Boswell, 
p. 248.) In his Life of Savage, written in 1744, he said (Worhs, 
viii. 156) :—‘ Savage has not forgotten ... to censure those crimes 
which have been generally committed by the discoverers of new 
regions, and to expose the enormous wickedness of making war upon 

barbarous 
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barbarous nations because they cannot resist, and of invading 
countries because they are fruitful... He has asserted the natural 
equality of mankind, and eudeavt)ured to suppress that pride which 
inclines men to imagine that right is the consequence of power/ 
lie loved the University of Salamanca, because it gave it as its 
opinion that the compiest of America by the Spaniards was not 
lawful i. 527). When, in 175(1 the Knglish and French were 
at war in America, he said that ‘such was the contest that no hon¬ 
est man could heartily wish success to either party.... It was only 
the quarrel of two roi)l)ers for the s[)oils of a passenger’ i, 
356, note .|), Wium, from political considerations, opposition was 
raised in i7()6 to the scheme of translating the lUl)le into Erse, he 
wrote:—‘Mo omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious 
method of advancing C'hristianity, in compliance with any pur¬ 
poses that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which 
I know imt that the world has yet had an example, except in the 
practice of the ])huUers of America—»a race of mortals whom, I sup¬ 
pose, no other man wishes to resemble ’ (anky ii. 3r). luiglishmen, 
as a nation, had no right to reproach tlu‘ir fellow-subjects in Amer¬ 
ica with being drivers of negroes; for England shared in the guilt 
and the gain of that infamous traffie. Nay, even as the Virginian 
delegates to Uongress in 177.1. complained: — ‘Onr repeated at¬ 
tempts to exclude all furtluT importations of slaves from Africa liy 
prtjhiljition, and by imposing duties which might amount to pnjhi- 
hiliou, have hitherto been defeated by his Majesty’s negative— 
thus prefiffrrlng llie imnu‘tlinte advantages c^f a few Hritish corsairs 
to the lastiiig interests of tlu* American Stales, and to the rights of 
luiman nature, deeply wtunuled by this infamous practice.’ Bright’s 
Speeches^ ed. iHfa), i. tyu io-ankliti (ed. oSuS, iil 17), writ¬ 
ing from Lundem in 1772, speaks of ‘the hypocrisy of this country, 
whk:li encourages sucli a detestable commerce liy laws for promot¬ 
ing the (ktinea trade; while it piqued il.self on its virtue, love of 
lil)erty, and the equity of its courts in setting free a single negro.’ 
Ercmi the slightest stain of this hypocrisy Johnson was free. He, 
at all events, had a right ia prtJleHt against ‘ tlie yelps ’ of those 
who, while they s(»lemnly asserted that anumg the uualienalile 
rights of all men are liberty and the pursuit of happiness, yet 
themselves were drivers of negrtjcs, 
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